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"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home*" — Byron. 

VOL.  V.  FEBRUARY,  1903.  No.  25. 

ENGLAND   AND   GERMANY 

[In  view  of  the  hostility  shown  by  the  press  of  Germany  towards 
England,  and  by  the  press  of  England  towards  Germany,  I 
invited  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  from  important  and  thoroughly  reliable  sources 
in  Berlin  and  London.  The  result  of  my  invitation  is  seen 
in  the  two  articles  printed  below,  which  may  perhaps  help  to 
bring  about  a  more  rational  state  of  feeling  as  to  the  aims  and 
objects  of  both  nations. — ED.] 

I. 

FACTS  FKOM  BEELIN. 

WITH  no  Power  has  Germany  concluded  so  many  "  Agree- 
ments "  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  as  with  England.  These 
agreements  have  dealt  with  Africa  and  with  Asia ;  and  the  last 
of  them  was  the  "  Understanding "  about  common  action  in 
Venezuela.  All  were  marked  by  the  same  fundamental  feature, 
namely,  that  Germany  in  every  case  either  sought  for  an  under- 
standing, or  was  prepared  to  entertain  England's  proposals  to 
effect  one.  Under  the  four  Chancellors,  who  have  hitherto 
directed  Germany's  affairs,  the  desire  ever  prevailed  to  solve 
difficulties  with  England  in  an  amicable  manner,  or  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  friendly  solution  in  the  future,  as  soon  as  the  time 
should  have  arrived  for  doing  so.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  contended 
that  this  large  number  of  "  Agreements  "  proves  the  existence 
also  of  a  considerable  number  of  points  of  difference,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  the  difficulty  of  effecting  a  permanent  friendly  condi- 
tion of  accord  between  the  two  countries ;  but  only  a  superficial 
observer  could  form  such  a  judgment. 
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During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  Germany  has  familiarised 
herself  in  an  amazingly  rapid  manner  both  with  colonial  and  world 
politics.  At  the  time  of  the  1878  Berlin  Congress,  nobody  in 
Berlin  thought  of  either.  Six  years  later,  an  African  Conference, 
and  soon  afterwards  a  Samoan  Conference,  sat  at  Berlin.  During 
the  same  period,  Germany's  mercantile  and  industrial  forward 
movement  assumed  dimensions  that  even  Germans  themselves 
did  not  contemplate.  Together  with  this  came  the  development 
of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and  then  began — a  result  which  must 
appear  obvious  to  an  Englishman — the  recognition  of  the  necessity 
for  providing  a  stronger  navy  for  the  protection  of  these  newly- 
acquired  possessions. 

The  appearance  of  Germans  in  parts  of  the  world  where  they 
had  hitherto  scarcely  ever  set  foot,  the  more  frequent  presence  of 
the  flag  of  Germany  on  all  seas,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
German  settlements  and  consulates  on  all  coasts,  must  have 
excited  the  astonishment  of  the  English,  who  had  been  wont  to 
regard  their  German  cousins  only  as  land-rats,  and  had  been 
willing  enough  to  put  up  with  the  industry  of  German  clerks  in 
London,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Glasgow,  and  other  cities.  A 
sense  of  uneasiness  then  supervened,  especially  in  the  world  of 
commerce,  in  England,  for  not  only  did  German  manufactured 
goods  swamp  England  herself,  but  they  were  seen  to  force  their 
way  into  India  and  all  trans-oceanic  places  where  English  goods 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  an  almost  undisputed  monopoly.  The 
English  merchant  and  the  English  commercial  traveller,  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  this  monopoly,  had  for  generations  regu- 
lated their  business  habits  in  accordance  therewith.  Purchasers 
were  obliged  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  goods,  not  the 
goods  to  the  wishes  of  purchasers ;  there  was  an  absence  of  all 
business-like  adaptability  to  these  wishes. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  of  this.  A  friend  of  Prince  Bismarck 
had  noticed  a  pretty  breakfast-service  at  Friedrichsruh ;  and, 
hearing  that  it  had  been  purchased  at  a  certain  shop  in  London, 
he  went  there  in  1896  and  asked  for  a  similar  one.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  order  should  be  sent  to  the  manufactory  in 
Staffordshire ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  service  could  not 
be  delivered  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  The  German  purchaser 
asked  to  have  the  bill  sent  at  once  to  his  hotel,  and  declared  his 
willingness  to  pay  in  advance.  The  tradesman  appeared  without 
the  bill,  saying  that  he  had  discovered  that  his  firm  had  an  agent 
in  Berlin,  and  that  he  was  bound  in  good  faith  to  let  the  trans- 
action go  through  his  hands.  Argument  was  of  no  avail,  and  so 
the  would-be  purchaser  lost  his  patience,  and  decided  not  to 
order  the  service  at  all.  Here  is  another  anecdote  from  an 
earlier  period,  that  awoke  the  eyes  of  certain  personages  at  the 
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Prussian  Court  to  the  presumption  that,  after  all,  German  goods 
might  be  of  equal  value  to  English  goods  : — Kaiser  Wilhelm  I., 
when  Prince  of  Prussia,  was  present  at  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion at  London  in  1851,  and  bought  a  saddle  there  which  he 
constantly  used.  After  some  time  the  saddle  needed  repairing,  and 
the  Prince  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  sent  to  London  for  the 
purpose,  thinking  that  the  needful  could  not  be  done  in  Berlin. 
Meanwhile,  however,  his  own  Berlin  saddler  was  called  in  for 
advice.  This  individual  stared  at  the  saddle  for  a  while,  and 
finally  asked  permission  to  rip  it  up.  The  Prince  gave  the 
required  permission,  and  the  tradesman  pulled  out  from  the 
interior  the  card  of  his  own  firm !  The  secret  was  thereby 
divulged.  This  "English"  saddle  had  been  "made  in  Germany," 
and  sold  in  London  as  "  English-made  "  !  This  was  fifty  years 
ago !  Prussia  was  then  a  small  State,  and  Berlin  numbered 
under  500,000  inhabitants. 

We  have,  of  course  learnt  a  good  deal  from  the  English  in  the 
field  of  trade  and  industry ;  we  are  still  learning  daily  from  them, 
and  will  probably  in  many  things  never  attain  to  their  level. 

That  feeling  of  uneasiness  with  which  the  German  cousin 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  inspired  the  English  world 
of  trade,  by  himself  conveying  his  own  German  goods  to  market 
instead  of  sending  them  out  to  the  customers  of  the  world  under 
the  flag  of  England,  will,  in  course  of  time,  be  surmounted ;  and 
the  annoyance  caused  to  many  an  Englishman  by  the  sight  of  the 
German  flag  on  the  ocean  on  a  much  larger  number  of  vessels 
than  formerly  will  disappear. 

The  German  cousin  has  occasionally  been  as  inconvenient  to 
English  policy  as  to  English  trade.  For  a  long  time  Germany's 
traditional  leaning  towards  Bussia  was  looked  upon  askance ;  and 
when  Lord  Salisbury  described  the  news  of  the  Austro-German 
Alliance  in  1879  at  Manchester  as  "  good  tidings  of  great  joy," 
it  was  assuredly  the  outspoken  departure  from  Bussia  that 
induced  him  above  all  to  do  so.  But  as  long  as  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I. 
lived,  the  disturbance  of  good  relations  with  Bussia  was  only 
temporary.  This  was  shown  by  the  interchange  of  telegrams 
between  Czar  and  Kaiser  after  the  capitulation  of  Paris;  by 
the  meeting  at  Alexandrowo;  by  the  journey  of  Alexander  II. 
to  Dantzig,  and  by  his  triple  renewal  of  an  intimate  alliance  with 
the  German  Emperor,  the  friend  of  his  father. 

English  newspapers  have  often  contended  that  a  union  of  the 
first  army  and  the  first  fleet  of  the  world  would  represent  an 
unassailable  alliance.  Of  course  it  would.  But  Germany,  which 
does  not  pursue  an  offensive  policy,  and  wants  to  live  at  peace 
with  everybody,  would  have  to  be  certain  that  this  "first  fleet" 
would  really  be  at  her  disposal  in  the  event  of  an  attack  from 
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France— for  France  would  be  the  only  Power  which  we  should 
have  to  consider  at  sea.  Can  the  changes  in  Cabinets,  and  the 
changes  in  Parliamentary  majorities  in  England,  give  a  permanent 
guarantee  for  such  an  alliance  ?  And  what  should  Germany  give 
in  return  for  it  ?  Should  she  adopt  a  particular  attitude  towards 
Eussia,  if  Bussia  were  to  come  to  loggerheads  with  England  in 
Asia  or  in  the  near  East  ?  This  would  be  tantamount  to  a  war 
on  two  fronts  for  us ;  and,  if  we  include  the  sea,  it  would  be  one 
on  three  fronts  at  the  moment  when  all  the  forces  of  England  were 
occupied  in  Asia  or  in  the  Mediterranean — not  to  speak  of  Africa, 
for  we  should  then  be  unable  to  count  on  England  in  the  North 
Sea.  This  might  provoke  the  very  conflict  that  it  was  desired  to 
avoid ;  and  Germany's  policy,  if  it  is  to  be  prudent,  must  avoid 
unnecessarily  hazarding  the  existence  of  what  has  been  acquired 
after  great  sacrifices.  Germany  desires  nothing  in  Europe  except 
to  be  able  to  regulate  her  own  affairs  herself  in  security  and 
independence ;  she  does  not  wish  to  extend  her  frontiers  by  one 
inch.  On  the  other  side  of  the  seas  we  desire  nothing  but  an 
open  market  for  our  trade.  In  view  of  the  peculiarity  of  East- 
Asiatic  conditions,  we  had  to  obtain  a  firm  support  for  our  trade 
in  that  part  of  the  globe.  England  did  the  same  sixty  years  ago, 
and  ought  not  to  view  us  askance  for  acting  similarly  now. 
England  will  always  continue  to  be  half  a  century  in  advance 
of  us  in  East  Asia.  Germany's  sole  desire  is  to  secure  for  herself, 
in  the  event  of  future  partitions  of  China,  a  place  in  the  sun,  so 
that  she  may  not  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  as  was  the  case  in  regard 
to  her  African  and  South  Sea  colonies,  where  she  had  to  be 
content  with  what  others  had  left  behind. 

In  view  of  the  small  area  of  Germany's  colonial  possessions, 
and  of  their  slow  development,  English  merchants  and  colonial 
politicians  have  no  cause  for  envying  us.  However  they  may 
develop  in  course  of  time,  they  will  always  remain  small  com- 
pared with  the  share  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  that  England 
has  secured.  Unfortunately,  ill-feeling  was  fomented  in  Germany 
by  the  systematic  opposition  raised  in  England  to  our  annexations 
in  Africa  and  the  South  Seas,  small  as  they  have  been.  If 
England  had  met  us  in  a  generous  manner,  and  had  shown  a 
loyal  readiness  to  co-operate  with  us  as  neighbours,  public 
opinion  in  Germany  would  have  been  influenced  favourably 
towards  England. 

A  good  deal  can  still  be  done  to  counteract  this  state  of 
feeling ;  but  the  English  should  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
exaggerated  ideas  that  obtain  in  their  country  about  Germany's 
intentions.  It  was  lately  said  in  organs  of  the  English  Press 
"  that  a  State,  which  in  regard  to  its  capabilities  at  sea  stood  on 
the  same  level  as  Spain  or  Holland,  had  no  right  to  meddle  with 
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trans-oceanic  trade,  or  to  wish  to  play  a  part  therein."  This 
referred  to  the  Chinese  troubles.  We  played  a  part  there  very 
unwillingly.  If  it  had  been  another  Minister  and  not  the 
Minister  of  Germany ;  or  if  no  Minister  at  all  had  been  murdered 
at  Pekin,  Germany  would  have  had  no  reason  for  taking  a 
special  part  in  the  intervention  of  Europe.  It  is  a  matter  which 
may  be  left  undiscussed  here  whether  the  intervention  would  have 
been  more  or  less  successful  if  she  had  not  done  so. 

The  Times  has  unfortunately  eminently  distinguished  itself  by 
producing  a  tension  in  the  relations  between  the  German  and  the 
English  peoples.  Probably  there  is  no  paper  in  the  world  in 
which  so  many  untruths  are  spoken  about  Germany  as  in 
England's  "  leading  "  journal.  The  last  of  the  tales  of  this  kind 
is  that  which  affirms  that  the  German  Ambassador  von  Holleben 
was  recalled  from  Washington  because  he  could  not  carry  out 
the  task  assigned  to  him — namely,  to  alienate  America  and 
England.  An  Ambassador  will  never  be  able  to  fulfil  a  task  of 
such  a  kind ;  and  it  will,  consequently,  never  be  assigned  to  an 
Ambassador  by  any  sensible  government.  Only  the  government 
of  England  or  of  America  could  effect  such  an  alienation,  and  if 
these  two  governments  do  not  desire  an  alienation,  the  whole 
diplomatic  corps  at  Washington  acting  together  could  not  bring 
it  about.  Does  the  Times  think  that  an  English  ambassador  at 
Berlin  or  at  St.  Petersburg  could  succeed  in  effecting  an  aliena- 
tion between  the  German  and  Eussian  governments  when  the 
two  governments  themselves  did  not  desire  it?  There  was  no 
conceivable  political  reason  for  the  recall  of  Herr  von  Holleben. 
If  an  Ambassador  falls  into  a  weak  state  of  health,  he  naturally 
receives  leave  of  absence ;  and  a  substitute,  and  perhaps,  eventu- 
ally, a  successor,  is  appointed.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  affirm 
that  efforts  are  being  made  in  England  to  alienate  Germany  and 
America  than  that  the  German  Ambassador  at  Washington,  either 
of  his  own  accord,  or  in  obedience  to  orders,  had  been  trying  to 
create  a  tension  between  America  and  England. 

How  the  Times  goes  to  work  can  be  seen,  amongst  other 
cases,  from  its  Pekin  despatch  of  November  24th,  1902,  contained 
in  its  issue  of  January  2nd,  1903.  Its  "own  correspondent" 
states  therein  that,  after  England  had  concluded  with  China  on 
February  14th,  1898  the  agreement  about  the  Yangtse  Valley, 
Germany,  upon  its  announcement,  concluded  an  agreement  con- 
cerning the  province  of  Shantung,  securing  therein  special 
privileges  for  herself  "which  were  of  an  almost  exclusive 
nature."  The  difference  is  only  this  :  that  England  in  the  con- 
vention reserved  the  Yangtse  Valley  for  herself — which  is  what 
Mr.  Balfour  admitted  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  5th 
— whereas  Germany  secured  railway  concessions  in  order  to 
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open  up  the  province  to  trade,  of  which  England  will  certainly 
obtain  a  good  share.  The  correspondent  added  :  "  We  admitted 
these  exclusive  rights."  Now  this  is  not  correct,  for  the  English 
Government  has  always  avoided  the  recognition  of  German 
privileges  in  Shantung.  Mr.  Balfour  stated  at  the  time  that 
Germany's  assurances  were,  both  in  tone  and  spirit,  satisfactory. 
Germany  intended  to  occupy  her  possessions  in  China  in  accord- 
ance with  the  interests  of  all  nations.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  then  laid  still  more  stress  on  the  fact  that  German  and 
English  interests  in  China  coincided  with  one  another.  Jealousies 
might  exist  between  individuals,  but  the  fundamental  interests  of 
the  two  countries  could  not  but  be  the  same.  Germany  desires 
nothing  further  than  that  these  views  of  Mr.  Balfour  should  be 
the  basis  of  British  policy,  and  that  they  should,  in  the  same 
sense,  be  supported  by  the  English  Press.  The  correspondent 
then  speaks  of  the  history  of  the  evacuation  of  Shanghai,  and  of 
the  conditions  alleged  to  have  been  set  forth  first  by  France  and 
then  by  Germany  for  this  evacuation. 

France  submitted  in  fact  as  conditions :  1.  That  the  evacua- 
tion should  take  place  simultaneously  by  all  the  Powers ;  2.  that 
in  the  event  of  reoccupation  by  any  Power  whatsoever,  France 
reserved  her  liberty  of  action.  Then  Germany  demanded  from 
China  the  formal  assurance  of  the  Chinese  Government  that  it 
would  accord  to  no  Power,  diplomatic,  military,  or  maritime 
privileges  in  the  Yangtse- Valley ;  and  would  give  to  no  Power  the 
right  to  occupy  a  point  that  commanded  the  Yangtse  below  or 
above  Shanghai.  The  ministers  of  the  powers  in  China  were 
loyally  informed  of  this  third  condition  about  the  evacuation 
added  by  Germany,  by  the  Bepresentatives  of  the  Empire  at 
Pekin ;  and  the  British  Government  received  special  information 
thereof  through  the  German  Ambassador  in  London.  Conse- 
quently, the  representation  of  the  Correspondent  of  the  Times, 
that  Germany  had  been  making  secret  arrangements  in  order  to 
fish  in  muddy  waters,  must  be  most  emphatically  contradicted. 
The  Government  of  his  Majesty  King  Edward  themselves 
published  in  the  Blue-book  a  note  from  Count  Metternich, 
which  was  intended  to  give  full  information  to  the  London 
Cabinet.  It  is  clear  therefrom,  that  Germany  concealed  nothing 
of  her  negotiations  with  Prince  Tsching  and  the  Viceroys  on  the 
Yangtse. 

Germany  accepted  the  date,  November  1st,  proposed  by 
England  for  the  evacuation,  subject  to  the  two  conditions  made 
by  France,  and  to  the  further  condition  that  the  Chinese  Central 
Government  and  the  Yangtse  Viceroys  should  undertake  neither 
to  give  to  any  Power  privileges  of  a  military,  maritime,  and  com- 
mercial nature  on  the  Yangtse,  nor  to  allow  the  occupation  of 
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other  points  commanding  the  river  below  or  above  Shanghai. 
The  object  of  this  third  condition — which  contained  the  same 
ideas  as  those  entertained  by  France,  though  not  actually 
submitted  by  her — was  simply  to  avoid  more  effectually  the 
eventuality  conceived  by  the  second  French  condition  which  was 
not  desired  either  by  Germany  or  China.  The  German  Charge 
d'Affaires  at  Pekin  was  expressly  instructed  to  communicate  this 
to  the  Chinese  Government,  "  as  well  as  to  his  colleagues  at 
Pekin."  This  was  done ;  there  was  no  reason  for  secrecy.  As 
far  as  is  known,  too,  England  has  given  her  consent  "for  the 
present,"  without  wishing  to  bind  herself  for  the  future.  This 
would,  of  course,  then  be  the  same  for  all  the  Powers. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  psychological  phenomenon,  that  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  sympathy  for  the  Boers,  which 
during  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  factor  that  has  separated 
Germany  from  England,  was  on  the  point  of  extinction,  animosity 
towards  Germany  is  flaming  up  more  brightly  in  the  press  of 
England. 

The  enthusiasm  displayed  in  Berlin  three  months  ago  for 
Botha,  Delarey  and  De  Wet  was  due  chiefly  to  the  good  work 
they  had  performed  in  the  field,  so  much  appreciated,  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  by  our  own  General  Staff.  Our  military 
authorities  have  carefully  studied  the  so-called  "  Boer  tactics," 
but  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is,  that  we,  as  a  European  military 
power,  have  nothing  to  learn  from  their  tactics.  The  strategy 
and  tactics  of  the  Boers  were  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
country  in  South  Africa  and  by  their  own  national  habits,  as 
well  as  by  the  paucity  of  their  numbers  compared  with  the 
numerical  superiority  of  their  opponents.  The  conditions  of  war- 
fare in  South  Africa  are  not  likely  to  be  met  with  in  Europe. 
Wars  conducted  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  as,  for  example,  in 
China,  or  in  the  Colonies  against  natives,  demand  tactics  suitable 
to  the  prevailing  conditions. 

Consequently  we  have  no  special  lessons  to  learn  from  the 
war  against  the  Boers,  except  as  regards  sanitary  and  transport 
measures  and  questions  affecting  artillery,  equipment  and  so  forth. 
In  wars  of  this  kind  England  has  had  far  more  experience  than 
any  other  nation.  We,  of  course,  as  a  military  nation,  which 
has  passed  through  the  training  of  univeral  conscription  for  a 
century,  were  interested  in  all  that  took  place  in  South  Africa, 
quite  apart  from  sympathies  and  antipathies,  just  as  we  were 
interested  in  the  Carlist  wars  and  in  the  war  between  Servia  and 
Bulgaria.  During  the  latter  war  the  sympathies  of  the  Germans 
were  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  Bulgarians  and  in  favour  of  Prince 
Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  despite  the  disapproval  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
who  regarded  these  sympathies  as  in  contradiction  to  the  agree- 
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ments  made  with  Russia  at  Dantzig  and  Skiernewice.  To-day 
there  are  hardly  a  hundred  people  in  Germany  who  entertain  any 
sympathy  whatever  for  Bulgaria  or  her  Prince.  It  was  the  same 
in  the  case  of  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Poles  in  1848  and  1863.  In 
1863,  when  the  Polish  revolution  broke  out,  public  opinion  in 
Prussia,  and  even  a  large  portion  of  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Prussian  Diet,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Poles,  notwithstanding  the 
experience  of  the  preceding  years. 

The  English  should  judge  the  recent  enthusiasm  for  the  Boers 
in  Germany  from  the  events  of  these  years,  for  it  was  brought 
about  much  less  from  animosity  towards  England  than  from  a 
sentiment  of  sympathy  for  the  weaker  side.  People  remembered 
that,  not  many  years  before,  Paul  Kruger  had  been  received  as  a 
distinguished  guest  in  Berlin  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I.  and  Bismarck ; 
and  German  Protestants  were  indignant  that  Protestant  England 
was  attacking  a  Protestant  people  and  wished  to  subjugate  them, 
and  was  shedding  the  blood  of  Protestants  instead  of  striving  to 
effect  a  union  between  all  Protestant  nations.  Since  Botha, 
De  Wet  and  Delarey  have  taken  part  in  a  banquet  in  honour  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  and  now  that  it  is  known  that  it  was  precisely 
the  Boers  that  prevented  Santa  Lucia  Bay  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Germany,  this  enthusiasm  has  already  considerably 
cooled  down. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Germans  as  a  nation  to  be  more 
enthusiastic  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  other  people  than  for 
the  rights  and  interests  of  Germany.  The  people  of  England,  on 
the  contrary,  are  a  unity  that  has  existed  for  centuries  as  one 
State.  England  founded  her  world-wide  power  under  Queen 
Elizabeth.  When  William  III.  and  the  two  Pitts  had  raised 
Great  Britain  to  be  a  World  Empire,  Germany  was  still  being 
torn  to  pieces  by  domestic  struggles  and  was  finally  crushed  by 
the  battle  of  Jena.  It  was  from  Berlin  that  Napoleon  issued  his 
decrees  that  were  to  deal  the  death-blow  to  England. 

England  issued  from  the  wars  of  that  period  with  success : 
but  it  was  half  a  century  before  Germany  found  her  Pitt,  and  it 
was  precisely  England  who  put  many  a  difficulty  in  his  way. 
But  from  the  time  Germany  regained  her  unity,  Bismarck  was 
never  an  opponent  of  England  on  principle.  He  did  not  want  to 
see  Germany  bound  to  England's  policy  and  interests,  because 
that  would  have  been  incompatible  with  our  position  between 
three  great  military  Powers;  but  he  was  never  "  anti-English." 
He  considered  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  German  policy 
never  to  abandon  the  possibility  of  having  Germany's  rear  covered 
by  Eussia,  because  Germany  thereby  obtained  the  security  of  not 
having  to  expose  that  which  she  had  obtained  at  so  great  sacrifice 
to  the  decision  of  fresh  campaigns. 
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Bismarck  never  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  war  with 
England:  he  considered  this  to  be  an  impossibility.  In  1896, 
when  several  efforts  were  made  to  induce  Germany  to  change 
her  attitude  concerning  Egypt,  a  number  of  letters  to  this  effect 
were  shown  to  him.  Bismarck  replied:  "I  do  not  see  that  we 
have  any  interest  in  throwing  stones  into  England's  garden." 
The  archives  of  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  could  easily  furnish 
documents  that  would  give  similar  confirmation  of  his  sentiments 
towards  England.  It  is,  therefore  absolutely  false  and  foolish  to 
describe  Bismarck  as  an  enemy  of  England. 

In  our  opinion,  Count  von  Billow's  standpoint  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  his  great  predecessor.  The  English  Press  has 
reproached  Germany  in  recent  weeks  for  not  acting  as  England 
did  in  the  matter  of  the  passage  of  Kussian  torpedo-boats  through 
the  Dardanelles.  If  Bismarck  were  in  office  to-day,  the  Times, 
and  the  other  papers  holding  similar  views,  would  probably  not 
have  made  this  complaint,  if  he  had  acted  as  Billow  has  done. 
In  his  days,  England  accepted  Germany's  view  that  it  was  not 
the  business  of  Germany  to  run  counter  to  Kussia  in  Turkish 
matters  which,  in  the  view  of  Russia,  were  Russian  interests. 
"  These  are  things  that  affect  those  most  nearly  interested,  and 
we  do  not  belong  to  that  number,"  Bismarck  used  to  say.  Owing 
to  the  existence  of  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance,  Count  von  Billow 
is  all  the  more  bound  to  this  maxim.  A  new  series  of  factors  has 
arisen,  with  which  Bismarck  had  not  to  calculate.  The  arma- 
ments of  Russia  and  France  on  land  and  on  sea  have  increased 
considerably;  England's  fleet  is  multiplying  in  numbers;  America 
poses  as  a  Great  Power  in  Asia ;  and  China  and  Japan  are  now 
taken  into  account  by  the  Great  Powers  in  determining  their 
policy.  These  are  great  imponderabilia  that  had  not  to  be  con- 
sidered before  1890.  Add  to  this  the  development  of  our  trade  and 
mercantile  marine,  which  has  rendered  us  much  more  vulnerable. 
Germany's  policy  must  therefore  be  considerably  more  prudent 
than  it  was  in  Bismarck's  days,  and  must  avoid  having  its  fingers 
squeezed  within  the  hinges  of  the  door. 

The  outcry  in  the  English  Press  at  the  refusal  of  Germany  not 
to  co-operate  in  the  Dardanelles,  in  return  for  the  co-operation  of 
England  with  Germany  at  Venezuela,  is  wholly  unjustifiable — 
primarily  because  the  objects  are  not  of  equal  value.  In  Venezuela, 
both  countries  had  to  collect  debts,  and  therefore  had  common 
interests.  In  the  case  of  the  Dardanelles,  Germany  has  no 
interest  in  the  fact,  whether  four  unarmed  torpedo-boats  passed 
through  the  Straits  some  months  previously  or  not.  The 
incident  took  place  in  September ;  and  since  then  the  ships  have 
been  lying  at  the  Piraeus.  England  required  a  quarter  of  a  year 
to  think  over  her  protest.  The  Mediterranean  Powers  had  far 
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more  reason  for  joining  it  than  England,  but  not  one  of  them 
did  so. 

We  cannot  comprehend  the  present  scolding  attitude  of  certain 
English  papers  towards  Germany.  Its  cause  is  not  plain  to  us. 
There  is  not  a  single  reasonable  man  in  the  whole  of  the  German 
Empire  who  desires  a  rupture  with  England.  On  the  contrary ; 
we  desire  nothing  better  than  a  friendly  understanding  with 
England,  because  even  now  there  is  scarcely  a  question  between 
the  two  countries  which  could  not  be  settled  amicably.  Indeed, 
in  all  human  probability  there  is  not  a  single  question  in  the 
world,  and  none  could  arise,  that  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  war 
between  England  and  Germany.  Why,  then,  do  certain  English 
journals  continuously  shower  us  with  unkindnesses,  and  bear  us 
ill-will  because  we  did  not  associate  ourselves  with  England's 
paper  protest  ? 

The  fact  that  the  sympathies  of  many  Germans  were  not  on 
the  side  of  England  during  the  Boer  War  ought  to  be  forgotten 
now.  England's  sympathies  were  not  on  the  side  of  Prussia 
during  the  Polish  trouble,  or  in  the  Danish,  Austrian,  and  French 
wars.  It  is  true  that  German  comic  papers  behaved  in  a  most 
repulsive  manner,  but  they  were  not  nearly  so  bad  as  those  of 
Paris ;  and  people  in  England  were  not  nearly  so  irritated  over 
the  conduct  of  the  French.  English  comic  papers  have  not  been 
without  fault  in  their  attacks  on  the  Kaiser  and  on  Germany. 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  has  for  years  done  everything  that  was  possible 
in  regard  to  politeness  and  amiability  towards  England,  and 
has  shown  all  possible  attention  to  England's  army  and  navy. 
Wherever  German  and  English  naval  officers  meet,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  they  display  perfect  sympathy  and  esteem  for  one 
another.  English  officers  are  constant  and  welcome  guests  on 
board  German  ships  of  war,  and  German  officers  receive  the  same 
attentions  on  English  battleships.  Why  cannot  the  same  spirit 
of  friendship  prevail  between  the  land-rats  of  the  two  countries  ? 
The  world  is  large  enough  for  the  two  to  give  free  scope  to  the 
economic  activity  of  both  countries,  and  large  enough  for  many 
an  undertaking  in  which  German  and  English  intelligence  and 
energy  can  co-operate.  It  was  so  in  the  past ;  why  should  it  not 
be  so  in  the  present  and  in  the  future  ?  Why  cannot  two  nations 
be  friends,  between  whom  there  is  no  serious  cause  for  hostility  ? 

A  PUBLICIST  OF  THE  BISMAKCK  SCHOOL. 

BERLIN,  2Qth  January. 
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POINTS  FOR  CONSIDERATION. 

NATIONAL  ebullitions  of  temper  are  to  be  judged  according  to 
the  individual  character  of  the  particular  races.  The  rage  of  the 
people  of  Germany  against  England  during  the  recent  South 
African  War  was  violent  whilst  it  lasted,  but  it  was  short-lived  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  long  before  the  British  nation  was 
induced  to  select  this  particular  country  above  all  the  other 
offenders  in  Europe  for  resentment,  but,  now  that  full  play  is 
being  given  to  this  feeling,  there  is  danger  lest  the  prevailing 
Germanophobia  in  England  should  become  a  deep-rooted  and 
illogical  prejudice. 

During  the  late  Prince  Bismarck's  regime  we  had  frequent 
periods  of  ill-feeling  between  the  two  nations ;  but  Anglophobia 
and  Germanophobia  were  unknown  in  those  days  as  diseases  so 
virulent  as  we  have  seen  them  of  late.  Many  a  time  did  the 
Iron  Chancellor  let  loose  the  dogs  of  his  "  reptile  "  Press,  as  it 
was  called  by  himself,  to  howl  and  bark  against  British  policy,  but 
his  agents  held  them  sufficiently  in  hand  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  unmanageable.  As  Count  von  Billow  could  not  use  the 
same  influence  over  his  pressmen,  he  is  blamed  for  their  errors 
and  held  responsible  for  the  present  situation.  Co-operation  with 
Germany  under  Count  von  Bulow  is  almost  universally  repulsive 
all  over  Great  Britain.  My  sense  of  patriotism,  however,  forces 
me  to  revolt  against  the  suggestion  that  the  mania  of  Germano- 
phobia in  England  should  be  excused  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
engendered  by  Anglophobia  in  Germany.  I  cannot  take  refuge 
behind  the  consolation  that  where  Count  von  Billow  could  not 
prove  himself  the  master,  Prince  Bismarck  would  have  done  so ! 
Call  Count  von  Billow  a  time-server  and  a  weak  statesman  if  you 
will ;  this  leaves  me  quite  calm.  His  own  people  have  accused 
him  of  want  of  courage  to  take  up  a  decided  stand  against  various 
currents,  the  end  of  which  has  been  that  he  has  offended  every- 
body. Say  that  he  plays  for  his  own  hand  alone  and  cares 
naught  for  consequences  abroad  ;  very  well.  But  people  go  too 
far  when  they  stigmatise  him  as  an  Anglophobe,  or  when  they 
say  that  Kaiser  Wilhelm  wished  to  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
prince  because  of  or  despite  his  Anglophobia. 

Not  very  long  ago  Prince  Herbert  Bismarck  returned  home 
after  a  visit  to  England.  He  has  known  English  society  for 
many  years,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said :  "It  is  quite  true 
that  the  feeling  in  England  against  Germany  is  very  bitter  just 
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now,  and  that  this  bitterness  is  not  confined  to  a  few ;  but  those 
who  denounce  Billow  on  the  ground  that  he  hates  England  do 
him  wrong.  He  is  no  Anglophobe;  he  cherishes  no  ill-feeling 
whatever  towards  England."  People  who  know  the  sentiments 
of  these  two  men  are  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  love 
lost  between  Prince  Herbert  Bismarck  and  Count  von  Biilow,  so 
it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  Prince  was  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  do  his  rival  a  good  turn  when  he  spoke  of  him  in  these  terms. 
He  merely  endorsed  what  men  conversant  with  German  politics 
know.  The  German  Chancellor  always  took  up  a  shaky  attitude 
on  the  Boer  question  and  towards  the  popular  movement  that 
was  caused  by  it;  but,  even  in  his  opinion,  sympathy  for  the  Boers 
was  carried  too  far  in  Germany  because  he  was  afraid  that  the 
relations  with  England  would  be  thereby  disturbed.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  he  would  not  oppose  the  movement  for 
fear  of  injuring  his  own  political  position.  When  forced  to 
make  any  public  statement  about  England  he  showed  that  he 
did  not  understand  English  feeling,  as  did  his  great  predecessor, 
and  that  he  underrated  the  danger  he  ran  of  allowing  antipathy 
to  England  to  gain,  even  for  a  while,  the  upper  hand. 

Unfortunately  his  indifference  on  this  point  has  enabled 
British  Anglophobes  to  render  plausible  and  acceptable  to  the 
masses  the  notion  that  antipathy  to  England  in  Germany  has 
become  one  of  the  chief  articles -of  the  Teuton  creed,  so  that 
Germanophobia  has  established  itself  as  its  counterpart  in  this 
country.  Eeaders  of  Lessing  will  remember  that  in  '  Nathan  der 
Weise'  it  was  the  "Jew"  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  every 
mischief.  Instead  of  cherchez  le  juif  it  is  now  cTiercliez 
rallemand  with  us.  We  can,  most  of  us,  recollect  that  not 
many  years  ago,  whenever  diplomacy  in  Europe  was  agitated  by 
some  great  or  small  squabble,  the  Teuton  press  promptly  declared 
that  perfidious  Albion  was  the  cause  of  it,  fishing  according  to 
favourite  custom  in  muddy  waters !  Later  on,  many  German 
journals  went  one  point  further,  and  always,  without  any 
preliminary  inquiry,  pronounced  England  in  the  wrong  if  we 
were  at  variance  with  a  rival.  Kussia,  the  Boers,  the  Americans 
were,  according  to  Teuton  publicists,  continuously  administering 
Schlappen  to  the  British — what  we  should  call  slaps  in  the  face. 
This  attitude  was  simply  the  outcome  of  jealousy,  spite,  and 
temper,  coupled  with  overweening  arrogance  and  parvenu  pride. 

What  is  now  the  attitude  of  our  Germanophobes  ?  Every 
difficulty  that  confronts  us  in  any  part  of  the  globe  is  set  down 
to  the  account  of  Germany.  This  querulousness  is  becoming 
wearisome. 

Let  us  apply  what  I  have  said  to  the  criticisms  on  Lord 
Lansdowne.  For  the  last  few  weeks  he  has  been  the  butt 
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of  the  Germanophobes,  because  he  agreed  to  co-operate  with 
Germany  in  coercing  that  dishonest  little  republic,  Venezuela, 
to  meet  demands  about  the  justice  of  which  there  could  be  no 
doubt;  and  the  onslaught  on  the  Cabinet  was  rendered  some- 
what more  venomous  when  it  became  known  that  Count  von 
Billow  had  refused  to  support  the  protest  made  by  Great  Britain 
against  Eussia's  infringement  of  treaty  stipulations  concerning 
the  Dardanelles.  The  Foreign  Secretary  was  reprimanded  for 
not  making  co-operation  in  the  protest  at  Constantinople  a  con- 
dition of  the  alliance  against  Venezuela. 

Is  there  not  a  good  measure  of  confusion  in  these  charges? 
As  regards  Venezuela,  it  had  long  been  determined  in  London 
to  proceed  against  Venezuela  if  President  Castro  persisted  in  his 
non-compliance  with  British  demands.  Even  against  small  and 
impecunious  States,  extreme  measures  are  at  times  necessary, 
and  cannot  be  called  high-handed  although  deplorable.  It  was 
discovered  that  Germany  had  similar  intentions;  very  good. 
Would  it  then  have  been  business-like  or  statesman-like  of  the 
British  Government  to  act  alone  against  Venezuela,  and  to 
blockade  the  Venezuelan  coast  alone,  leaving  Germany  to  take 
independent  action  there  also,  and  to  blockade  another  part  of 
the  coast,  when  both  Governments,  being  actuated  by  similar 
intentions,  and  having  common  interests,  could  act  together? 
Would  not  Great  Britain  have  assumed  thereby  a  churlish  and 
surly  attitude  before  the  world?  Would  it  have  been  right  for 
Lord  Lansdowne  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by 
the  antipathy  and  distrust  of  a  mere  section  of  the  population  of 
the  two  countries?  Have  not  the  Governments  of  Berlin  and 
London  hitherto,  both  of  them,  sagaciously  held  themselves  aloof 
from  the  prevailing  ill-feeling  in  the  two  countries  during  years, 
too,  of  exceptional  difficulty?  Surely  to  have  acted  otherwise 
than  he  did  would  have  been  a  slight  to  the  Government  of 
Berlin,  and  would  have  been  accepted  as  such  ?  Why,  at  this 
juncture,  should  the  British  Cabinet  have  been  expected  to  give 
unprovoked  offence  ? 

Besides,  the  public  should  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  our  Cabinet  that  asked  the  German  Government  to  co- 
operate with  this  country  in  the  coercion  of  Venezuela.  That 
decision  was  not,  however,  taken  at  Sandringham.  Indeed,  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  subject  of  Venezuela  was 
not  mentioned  by  the  Kaiser  during  his  visit  to  the  King.  It 
was  only  a  coincidence  that  the  alliance  and  the  visit  were  simul- 
taneous. Anyhow,  it  is  in  every  sense  a  perversion  of  things 
to  assert  that  the  conclusion  of  this  alliance  was  due  to  the 
cajolery  either  of  the  Kaiser  or  of  his  Chancellor.  Germany  did 
not  force  her  alliance  upon  us,  nor  did  she  dupe  us  into  the  con- 
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elusion  of  the  alliance.  Moreover,  the  contention  that  Germany 
would  have  been  prevented  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  from  alone  coercing  Venezuela,  and  that  but  for 
her  alliance  with  us  she  would  have  run  the  risk  of  hostilities 
with  the  States,  is  arbitrary,  and  would  not  be  endorsed  for  a 
moment,  either  in  Downing  Street  or  at  Washington. 

It  should  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  British  public  that  the 
German  Government  and  the  Kaiser  did  not  cross  our  path  during 
the  South  African  War.  Mr.  Kruger  dishonestly  waved  before 
the  face  of  his  Boers  letters  purporting  to  be  promises  from  two 
European  Powers  to  intervene  in  their  favour  against  England ; 
but  these  documents  were  not  officially  indited,  and  history  will 
doubtless  disclose  the  name  of  the  intriguer  who  enabled  the  mis- 
guided ambitious  old  President  to  push  his  people  on  to  the  road 
of  inevitable  ruin.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  historic  fact  that 
Germany  was  sounded  by  another  Power  as  to  her  willingness  to 
intervene  against  England,  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  would  not  listen 
to  the  overtures,  nor  his  Government  either.  Both  Kaiser  and 
Chancellor  were  loyal  to  Great  Britain  during  the  war.  These 
are  matters  which  should  be  remembered,  for  they  go  far  towards 
disproving  the  allegations  which  are  being  so  recklessly  made 
against  the  Kaiser  and  the  German  Government  by  a  certain 
section  of  the  British  Press. 

If  antipathy  for  England  had  been  shared  by  the  Kaiser  and 
his  responsible  Government ;  if  his  Majesty  and  his  Government 
had  tried  to  lay  difficulties  in  our  way  when  we  were  engaged  in 
South  Africa,  there  would  have  been  some  ground  for  a  reaction 
on  our  part ;  but  are  we,  as  a  nation,  to  demand  that  our  inter- 
national policy  should  be  shaped  according  to  the  taste,  or  lack  in 
taste,  of  lampooners  and  draughtsmen  on  the  staffs  of  foreign 
comic  papers?  We  do  not  ask  that  French,  Muscovite,  or 
Viennese  pressmen  should  be  raised  to  this  elevated  position ; 
why  should  those  of  Munich  and  Berlin  and  other  German  cities 
be  selected  for  the  purpose  ?  The  idea  is  preposterous !  Is 
Downing  Street  to  be  influenced  by  the  words  of  foreign  publicists, 
whose  opinions  are  not  even  taken  into  serious  consideration  by 
the  statesmen  of  their  own  country  ?  No ;  let  us  leave  it  to 
foreign  Ministers  to  appeal  to  the  expression  of  public  opinion 
abroad  as  a  reason  for  according  or  refusing  support,  but  let  our 
action  always  remain  straightforward  and  independent.  For 
our  Government  to  have  refused  co-operation  with  Germany  at 
Venezuela  on  account  of  the  now  defunct  campaign  of  Teuton 
slanders  and  calumny  against  our  Army  and  our  nation,  would 
have  been  as  feeble  and  puerile  as  for  the  Government  of  Germany 
or  of  any  other  country  to  assign  a  similar  reason  against  co- 
operation with  us  in  a  matter  where  our  interests  met. 
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This  is  where  the  gist  of  the  decision  in  favour  of  co-operation 
lies — mutual  interest.  In  matters  of  business  and  politics  one 
does  not  ask  whether  the  personality  of  one's  partner  in  a 
transaction  is  agreeable,  but  whether  his  co-operation  will  be 
profitable. 

Exaggeration  explodes  every  error,  and  in  the  long  run  does 
more  good  than  harm  to  a  right  cause.  It  makes  the  pendulum 
swing  the  other  way.  That  is  why  we  may  be  grateful  to 
Rudyard  Kipling  for  his  silly  and  repulsive  lines  entitled  "  The 
Bowers,"  just  as  we  may  forgive  Kaiser  Wilhelm  for  his  notorious 
telegram  six  years  ago  to  the  then  President  Kruger.  The  latter 
missive  woke  up  the  British  race  all  over  the  globe  to  see  to  the 
safety  of  their  house ;  the  former  woke  up  reasonable  men  in 
England  and  Germany  as  to  the  danger  of  fomenting  hostility 
between  nations.  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch's  poetic  rejoinder  to 
Kipling,  calling  upon  all  Germans  henceforth  to  boycott  the 
latter 's  writings,  was  as  ludicrous  and  contemptible  as  Kipling's 
description  of  the  alliance  with  Germany  as  a  league  "  with  the 
Goth  and  the  shameless  Hun !  "  The  sting  of  Kipling's  insult 
to  Germany  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  mean  return  for  the  kind 
sympathy  shown  to  him  when  on  his  sick  bed  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  Kaiser  and  the  German  nation !  The  sting  of  Germany's 
insult  to  the  British  Army  and  nation  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  were  the  last  people  from  whom  the  educated  classes  of 
England  could  have  anticipated  such  venomous  thrusts ! 

The  general  charges  thrown  out  against  the  Kaiser  and  the 
German  Government  by  the  leaders  of  the  crusade  against 
Germany  in  England  are  so  amazingly  groundless  in  the  face  of 
direct  evidence  to  the  contrary  that  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  if 
the  crusade  breaks  down  before  long.  It  would  be  more  easy  to 
pick  holes  in  Germany's  diplomacy  without  having  recourse  to 
exaggeration ;  but  I  would  ask  if  the  diplomacy  of  Kussia  and 
France,  notably  of  Russia,  would  stand  a  closer  examination  than 
that  of  Germany  ? 

Our  friendship  with  Germany  need  only  be  regarded  as  a 
business  transaction.  I  do  not  advocate  anything  more.  Business 
can  be  transacted  with  a  Power  that  commits  such  transparent 
blunders  such  as  those  of  Shanghai  and  the  publication  of 
Dr.  von  Holleben's  curious  report,  just  as  with  a  Power  that 
annexes  Port  Arthur  and  Manchuria  and  breaks  treaty  obligations 
at  Constantinople,  or  with  one  that  tried  to  forestall  us  and  failed 
at  Fashoda.  Germany  is  our  best  customer,  buying  from  us 
more  than  France,  and  more  than  half  as  much  of  our  exports 
as  Eussia  consumes.  Seiior  Silvelli,  the  Spanish  Premier, 
recently  declared  that  Spain's  intimacy  with  France  must  not 
interfere  with  her  intimacy  with  England,  on  the  ground  that 
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England  is  now  the  sole  market  for  Spain's  new  produce,  is  her 
best  customer,  and  her  banker.  This  is  precisely  how  I  wish  to 
see  the  friendship  for  Germany,  Kussia,  and  France  estimated  by 
England.  A  friend  of  mine  recently  defended  a  rapprochement 
with  France  as  against  one  with  Germany  on  the  ground  that 
France  was  a  declining  nation.  He  also  recommended  a  rapproche- 
ment with  Eussia  as  against  one  with  Germany  on  the  ground 
that  commercial  relations  between  England  and  Eussia  were 
rapidly  improving.  Twenty  thousand  tons  of  butter,  he  said, 
were  now  imported  annually  into  England  from  Siberia,  and  the 
eggs  credited  to  Germany's  account  came  chiefly  from  Eussia. 
A  glance  at  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  will  show  exactly 
how  matters  stand.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  note  that 
our  commercial  relations  with  Eussia  are  improving.  Germany 
does  not  want  to  be  friendly  with  England  at  the  risk  of  losing 
the  friendship  of  Eussia ;  nor  need  we  prefer  the  one  country  to 
the  other,  if  friendship  with  the  one  involves  hostility  with  the 
other.  Friendship  with  both  is  possible. 

The  assertion  made  by  the  National  Review,*  that  "  for  many 
years  the  powers  that  be  in  Berlin  have  inculcated  contempt 
as  well  as  hatred  for  England  and  all  things  English  in  the 
minds  of  the  German  nation  "  betrays  at  least  a  most  astounding 
ignorance  of  Germany  and  of  Berlin  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
English  habits  and  customs  have  taken  hold  of  German  society 
to  an  amazing  extent.  Football,  tennis,  and  hockey,  as  well  as 
rowing,  are  the  amusements  of  the  young  who  fifteen  years  ago 
had  no  out-door  recreation  at  all.  Swimming  and  bathing  in 
fresh  and  salt  water  and  summer  visits  to  the  sea-side  have  been 
copied  from  the  English.  The  officers  of  the  army  are  officially 
enjoined  to  take  part  in  sport  of  all  kinds,  notably  riding  across 
country.  The  change  of  opinion  about  the  British  Army  amongst 
German  officers  since  the  late  war  is  remarkable.  They  have 
carefully  studied  the  data  at  their  disposal,  historically  and 
scientifically,  for  the  English  are  the  first  people  who  have  fought 
with  modern  weapons  against  an  enemy  also  provided  with 
modern  weapons — notably,  with  modern  artillery.  The  bravery 
of  the  officers  is  extolled  as  magnificent ;  the  conduct  of  the  men 
who  marched  to  certain  death  singing  "God  save  the  Queen" 
is  characterised  as  admirable — "  they  marched  like  Bliicher,"  the 
German  army  say  of  them,  an  expression  common  in  military 
circles  in  Prussia  signifying  valiancy  and  contempt  for  death. 
No  longer  amongst  the  educated  classes  in  Germany  is  there 
a  disposition  to  malign  Great  Britain  and  to  speak  ill  of  Britons. 

It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  the  profundity  of  the  observa- 
tion that  the  peril  of  the  situation  (England  and  Germany 

*  Of.  National  Review,  p.  674,  January  1903. 
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co-operating  in  Venezuela)  is  that  it  "  may  eventually  entail  the 
realisation  of  the  new  popular  German  ambition  of  exercising 
a  kind  of  general  diplomatic  control  or  inspection  where  purely 
Anglo-American  relations  are  concerned."  Surely  this  remark 
issues  from  a  mind  warped  by  prejudice.  Does  its  author  really 
think  that  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan  have  agreed  thus  to 
play  second  fiddle  to  honest  Michel  ?  Truly  the  Berlin  Corres- 
pondent of  the  Times,  like  many  other  ardent  Germanophobes, 
suffers  from  a  monomania  of  strange  delusions.  The  way  in  which 
the  British  Government  spoke  officially  of  that  curious  German 
"  misunderstanding "  at  Shanghai  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
suitable  reply  to  this  funny  assumption. 

The  trump  card  of  the  National  Eeview  against  Germany, 
was  the  disclosure  of  some  alleged  remarks  of  the  Kaiser  on 
board  an  American  yacht  in  Norwegian  waters,  a  few  months 
ago,  about  the  King,  the  British  nation,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment. It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  refer  to  this  subject.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  a  repeated  conversation,  especially  the 
conversation  of  an  exalted  personage,  the  more  so  if  that  con- 
versation happen  to  touch  on  doubtful  ground,  is  almost  sure  to 
be  inaccurately  reported.  It  is  certain  to  be  very  difficult  to 
report  it  correctly,  or  to  get  two  versions  that  coincide  exactly. 
It  is  almost  bound  to  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  inaccuracies 
to  justify  a  dementi,  if  a  dementi  be  required.  This  conversation 
most  certainly  contained  no  unfavourable  criticism  of  the  King. 
On  reading  the  account  thereof  laid  before  him,  the  Kaiser 
described  it  as  "  eine  absurde  Luge."  Still,  his  Majesty's  little 
speech  was  one  of  those  that  had  better  have  been  unsaid.  It 
should  however  be  known  that  in  the  entourage  of  the  Kaiser, 
just  as  in  the  entourage  of  other  exalted  personages,  there  are 
individuals  who  are  perpetually  playing  the  part  of  eaves-droppers. 
Trivial  remarks  are  repeated,  and  comments  only  included  for 
private  use  are  transmitted  from  one  court  to  the  other  with  a 
view  to  throw  cold  water  on  relationships  which,  if  the  wishes  of 
the  illustrious  personages  directly  concerned  be  consulted,  are 
certain  to  remain  of  a  most  cordial  character. 

Turning  to  Germany's  refusal  to  join  our  protest  against 
Russia's  conduct  in  the  Dardanelles,  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether  we 
are  consistent  in  taking  special  umbrage  with  Germany  for  refusing. 
Germany's  political  relations  with  Eussia  might  have  led  us  to 
anticipate  with  certainty  what  her  answer  would  be.  The  only 
question  is,  in  what  tone  did  she  refuse?  None  of  the  other 
Powers  consented  to  join  us  in  protesting.  They  are  said  to 
have  given  vague  answers.  In  point  of  fact,  the  British 
Cabinet  does  not  appear  to  have  considered  the  act  of  Russia 
sufficiently  provocative  to  induce  them  to  take  serious  action. 
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The  protest  was  not  lodged  for  some  months  after  the  breach  of 
the  Treaty.  One  can  conceive  that  the  German  Government  is 
just  now  rather  upset  at  the  attitude  of  the  British  public  over 
the  co-operation  of  the  two  countries  against  Venezuela ;  and 
with  their  known  views  about  the  friendship  of  Russia  they  may 
have  hesitated  to  risk  giving  offence  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  incident  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  told  by  Sir 
W.  Howard  Eussell  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette,  a  few 
days  after  Prince  Bismarck's  death.  He  was  recounting  a  con- 
versation he  had  with  Bismarck  at  Versailles  in  the  autumn  of 
1870,  when  Mr.  Odo  Eussell  (afterwards  Lord  Ampthill)  came 
to  Paris  to  see  the  then  Count  von  Bismarck.  The  Minister  said 
to  Mr.  W.  H.  Eussell,  "  Why  does  he  (Mr.  Odo  Eussell)  come 
here  to  make  protests  against  the  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
by  Eussia  ?  "  After  dinner  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  where  they 
had  both  been  dining,  Bismarck,  whilst  putting  on  his  fur  coat, 
accosted  Mr.  Eussell  abruptly  with  the  words,  "  Have  you  seen 
your  cousin  ?  "  On  being  told  he  was  not  related  to  Mr.  Odo 
Eussell,  the  Count  continued,  "  Well,  then,  will  you  tell  him  the 
next  time  you  see  him,  I  have  no  intention  of  having  Germany 
wrapped  up  as  I  am.  This  is  a  Eussian  shouba,  you  see. 
Good-night." 

AN  ENGLISHMAN. 

LONDON,  January  20. 
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TRADE   RELATIONS   WITHIN   THE   EMPIRE 

KE GENTLY  we  have  heard  much,  and  I  imagine  every  thinking 
Briton  whether  here  or  beyond  the  seas  has  thought  much  of 
Imperial  Federation.  There  is  probably  no  loyal  British  subject 
who  does  not  desire  to  see  federal  union  between  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  nor  is  there  any  thoughtful  one  who  does  not  recognise 
that  it  cannot  be  effected  by  the  immediate  drawing  up  of  a  paper 
constitution.  The  consummation  of  this  great  idea  must  be 
reached  by  gradual,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  by  natural  steps,  in 
order  that  we  may  not,  by  the  hurry  of  enthusiasm,  risk  failure 
which  might  mean  irretrievable  disaster. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  natural  and  effective  step  which  can 
at  first  be  taken  is  the  promotion  of  inter-imperial  trade.  Men 
and  women  are  but  human,  and  it  is  a  very  human  attribute  to 
allow  feeling  to  be  influenced  in  great  measure  by  self-interest. 
The  self-interest  of  communities  is  largely  founded  on  material 
prosperity ;  if,  therefore,  the  material  prosperity  of  every  part  of 
the  British  Empire  be  fostered  and  promoted  by  trading  with 
every  other- part,  the  attachment  of  all  parts  to  each  other  will  be 
continually  strengthened  and  drawn  closer,  and  the  only  federation 
possible,  namely  that  growing  out  of  mutual  affection  and  common 
interest,  will  be  very  greatly  advanced.  This  is  already  so  strongly 
felt  in  the  self-governing  colonies  that  there  is  no  concealment 
among  them  of  their  desire  to  alter  the  internal  commercial 
relations  of  the  Empire  as  they  are  at  present  constituted. 

It  is  in  the  Mother-country  where  doubt  and  hesitation  exist. 
The  certainty  of  the  self-governing  colonies  is  based  upon  convic- 
tion, which  might  almost  be  called  innate,  and  upon  observation 
untrammelled  by  tradition ;  our  hesitation  and  doubt  upon  the 
unparalleled  prosperity  which  attended  this  country  for  many  years 
after  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade.  Under  this  system  we  have 
deliberately  placed  the  colonies,  so  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  on 
precisely  the  same  footing  as  foreign  countries — neither  better  nor 
worse ;  they,  on  their  side,  with  one  recent  exception,  had 
accepted  the  situation  we  thus  mapped  out  for  them  with  more 
or  less  resignation,  but  as  years  have  gone  on  the  less  has  been 
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gradually  diminishing,  and  the  feeling  that  Imperial  trade  is  on  a 
wrong  footing  continually  increasing,  until  we  find  a  unanimous 
expression  such  as  that  recorded  in  a  series  of  resolutions  at  the 
recent  Colonial  Conference.  These  resolutions  may,  I  hope, 
prove  ultimately  to  be  a  turning-point  in  our  Imperial  history; 
the  effect  of  them  will  most  probably  not  be  instantaneous.  In 
this  country  they  fall  upon  many  ears  that  are  still  dulled.  But 
prejudice — mistaken  prejudice  however  well  meaning  it  may  be 
— must  at  last  vanish  away,  if  the  colonies  be  true  to  themselves 
and  to  their  clearly  enunciated  principles.  The  resolutions  are 
striking;  hardly  less  striking  is  the  unconscious  commentary 
upon  them  pronounced  before  they  were  published,  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  in  his  rectorial  address  to  the  students  of 
St.  Andrews  University — an  address  to  which  Lord  Eosebery 
invited  the  serious  attention  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  one  who  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  commercial 
success,  and  looked  down  upon  the  problems  before  us  from  the 
height  of  his  £50,000,000  sterling.  This  commentary  is  so  appo- 
site to  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference  that  I  may  perhaps 
be  pardoned  if  I  refer  to  it  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  my 
paper. 

Let  me  take  then  as  the  text  of  my  article  the  substance  of 
the  trade  resolutions  of  the  Colonial  Conference  as  shown  in  the 
first,  third,  and  fourth  of  them  (the  second  I  propose  to  allude  to 
separately),  which  is,  in  effect,  that  the  principle  of  preferential 
trade  within  the  Empire  would  strengthen  it  by  promoting  and 
developing  the  resources  and  industries  of  its  several  parts,  and 
that  it  is  desirable  in  order  to  give  effect  to  this  principle,  that  the 
Colonies  should  afford  substantial  preferential  treatment  to  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  which,  in  its 
turn,  should  do  the  same  by  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the 
colonies.  The  strongest  and  most  deeply  rooted  objections  enter- 
tained in  the  Motherland  to  such  a  policy  are,  that  it  must 
necessarily  involve  a  departure  from  Free  Trade ;  and,  that  our 
present  trade  with  the  colonies  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  our 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
risk  the  dislocation  of  the  latter  which  the  departure  from  Free 
Trade  might  involve.  It  is  difficult  to  approach  the  discussion  of 
Free  Trade  with  an  unbiassed  mind ;  we  were  born  in  it,  fed  on 
it,  nurtured  by  it ;  it  is  instilled  into  our  very  blood.  Neverthe- 
less we  must  have  the  courage  to  face  the  discussion  fearlessly, 
and  to  consider  what  limitations,  if  any,  are  to  be  set  to  the 
principle  of  Free  Trade  to  which  this  country  is  so  strongly 
attached.  Shortly  put,  those  limitations  may  be  said  to  be  the 
absence  of  superiority  in  certain  spec^i  conditions  as  compared 
with  the  conditions  of  rival  coma,  aities;  the  use  of  other 
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methods  by  those  communities  than  our  own  Free  Trade  method ; 
and  ultimately  nationality  itself. 

The  conditions,  the  absence  of  which  makes  up  the  first 
limitation,  have  been  thus  defined  by  Dr.  J.  Beattie  Crozier : 

1.  Some  single  natural  advantage  or  combination  of  advantages,  natural  or 
acquired,  which  shall  give  that  nation  an  industrial  advantage  over  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  production  of  important  articles  of  world-wide  demand. 

2.  When  a  country  is  so  poor  in  natural  means  that  it  has,  and  can  have  no 
industrial  pre-eminence  at  all. 

For  my  present  purpose  I  will  leave  aside  the  second 
condition,  and  illustrate  briefly  in  the  case  of  these  islands  what 
is  meant  by  the  first.  I  will  leave  also  aside  other  causes 
contributory  to  our  great  prosperity  in  the  early  times  of  Free 
Trade,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  wars  of  other  nations,  and  deal 
solely  with  the  economic  aspects  of  the  case.  What  then  was 
our  combination  of  natural  advantages  natural  or  acquired  ? 
They  were  these :  vast  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  lying  side  by 
side,  and  immense  inventive  and  industrial  pre-eminence  over 
every  other  nation  in  the  world.  It  is  historically  true  that  our 
industrial  pre-eminence,  whether  as  traders  or  carriers,  was  a 
result  of  protective  methods ;  it  is  equally  demonstrable  that  Free 
Trade,  at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  was  bound  to  be  the  mar- 
vellous success  it  has  been. 

England  was  the  best  fitted  workshop  in  the  world,  manned 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  most  highly- trained  mechanics  and 
artisans  in  the  world,  and  England  was  bound  inevitably  to 
become  the  principal  workshop  of  the  world.  As  this  country 
was  the  great  producer  for  the  world  it  was  a  logical  consequence 
that  she  should  become  the  world's  great  market,  if  she  would 
allow  the  world's  exchange  and  barter  to  be  conducted  freely 
and  without  trammel  within  her  gates.  There  was,  however, 
to  use  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  words,  "  one  flaw  in  the  entrancing 
theory,  but  that  was  fatal — the  various  members  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  parts  assigned  to  them  in  the  beneficent  drama. 
On  the  contrary,  each  evinced  the  strongest  desire  to  develop  its 
resources  and  manufacture  its  own  raw  materials  as  far  as 
possible."  In  order  to  reach  their  ends  other  nations  persisted — 
with  certain  slight  lapses  from  which  they  rapidly  turned  away— 
in  pursuing  those  other  methods  which  gradually  formed  the 
second  limitation  which  I  have  mentioned,  namely  :  in  protecting 
themselves  from  us.  It  was  as  Mr.  Carnegie  says,  what  "the 
most  patriotic  people  of  every  land  considered  a  duty."  And 
what  has  been  the  result  ? 

In  this  comparison  I  will  deal  only  with  the  United  States, 
for,  interesting  and  instructive  as  the  discussion  of  other  countries 
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might  be,  I  have  not  the  space  to  treat  them  properly.  More- 
over, the  example  of  the  United  States  is  the  most  pertinent  to 
the  subject  in  hand.  Mr.  Carnegie  tells  us  that  in  respect  of 
America  we  have  already  lost  all  our  combination  of  advantages 
natural  or  acquired. 

America  [he  says]  makes  more  steel  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  iron 
and  coal  her  production  is  the  greatest,  as  it  is  in  textiles — wool  and  silk.  She 
produces  three-fourths  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  world.  The  value  of  her 
manufactures  is  just  about  three  times  that  of  your  own:  her  exports  are 
greater.  The  clearing-house  exchanges  of  New  York  are  almost  double  those 
of  London  in  amount.  She  has  two-fifths  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  world. 
Thus  she  has  become  the  foremost  nation  in  wealth,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, and  promises  soon,  in  some  branches,  to  occupy  the  position  which 
Britain  occupied  when  it  was  Britain  versus  the  world.  She  already  does  this 
with  steel. 

And  this  description  of  the  present  commercial  position  of  the 
United  States  he  prefaced  by  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
effect  of  improved  business  methods  and  labour-saving  machinery, 
which  leads  me  incidentally  to  advert  to  one  theory  of  the 
convinced  free  trader,  still  most  pertinaciously  adhered  to,  and 
well  stated  by  the  late  Lord  Farrer. 

Protection  [says  Lord  Farrer]  prevents  us  from  doing  what  we  can  do  best. 
It  makes  us  produce  what  we  produce  badly  and  scantily,  instead  of  what  we 
can  produce  well  and  abundantly.  It  makes  what  we  buy  and  use  dearer  and 
worse ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  also  limits  and  reduces  the  business  and 
profits  of  our  producers,  and  the  wages  they  pay  to  their  workmen.* 

An  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory,  and  seeing 
the  recent  economic  history  as  compared  with  our  own,  of  the 
United  States  in  all  its  aspects,  whether  of  inventiveness,  im- 
provement in  every  business  method,  keenness  of  competition, 
or  marvellous  advance  of  consumption  and  production,  this  time- 
worn  theory  stands  out  as  a  startling  fallacy,  by  which  I  do 
trust  we  may  no  longer  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled. 

But  to  return  to  the  main  line  of  my  argument — I  have  shown 
that  the  first  limitation  which  must  be  set  to  Free  Trade  has  been 
reached,  and  I  now  come  to  the  second,  the  use  of  other  methods 
than  our  own  Free  Trade  method  by  other  communities.  For 
the  same  reasons  as  before  I  confine  myself  to  the  United  States 
by  way  of  example.  I  have  already  indicated,  by  quotations 
from  Mr.  Carnegie's  address,  some  of  the  results  of  the  protective 
methods  of  the  United  States— indeed,  the  two  first  limitations 
unavoidably  over-lap— I  now  propose  to  show  at  what  disadvantage 
we  find  ourselves  owing  to  these  methods,  not  only  in  the  fight 
for  the  world's  trade,  but  in  the  preservation  of  our  own  home 

*  See  '  The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Trade,'  by  T.  H.  Farrer,  p.  162  (Macmillan 
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markets.  Here  I  would  impress  upon  my  readers  the  extreme 
importance  of  our  home  markets.  Mulhall  reckoned  our  internal 
trade  to  be  85  per  cent,  and  our  foreign  trade  to  be  only  15 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Sir  Kobert  Giffen  estimates  the 
value  of  our  foreign  trade  to  be  from  one-sixth  to  one-eighth 
of  the  whole — a  remarkable  instance  of  agreement  between 
two  great  authorities. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  to  say  upon  the 
subject,  not  only  of  home  markets,  but  of  the  second  limitation. 
First  we  are  asked  to  note  the  " vital  fact"  that  "the  most 
powerful  weapon  for  conquering  foreign  markets  is  a  profitable 
home  market."  And  he  adds:  "It  might  also  be  taken  as  an 
axiom  that  the  nation  fortified  by  the  best  home  demand  for 
any  article,  will  finally  conquer  the  world's  trade  in  that  article 
in  neutral  markets."  Again  : 

The  manufacturer  [he  tells  us]  upon  a  large  scale  can  afford  to  make  many 
contracts  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  some  at  home,  at  a  direct  loss 
in  times  of  depression,  knowing  that,  on  the  whole,  the  result  will  be  less  un- 
profitable by  running  full  than  running  short  time,  or  stopping.  Hence  those 
possessing  the  most  profitable  home  market  can  afford  to  supply  foreign  markets 
without  direct  profits,  or  even  at  a  loss  when  necessary. 

Mr.  Carnegie  points  out  that  formerly  he  had  to  encounter 
Britain's  surplus  in  American  markets  in  times  of  depression  here, 
to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  home  (American)  producer,  and 
advantage  of  the  British  manufacturer ;  but  "  this  position,"  he 
informs  us,  "the  United  States  now  in  turn  occupy  toward 
Britain  and  other  manufacturing  countries,  since  it  has  the 
greatest  and  most  profitable  home  market,  not  only  for  steel 
but  for  most  articles."  Apparently  we  need  not  apprehend  to 
any  considerable  extent,  except  at  rare  intervals,  invasions  by 
American  manufacturers. 

It  is  not  the  amount  imported,  however,  [Mr.  Carnegie  declares] ,  that  dis- 
courages the  home  producer :  the  knowledge  that  he  is  open  to  serious  competi- 
tion from  abroad,  a  small  amount  of  which  will  break  his  market,  is  what 
makes  him  loth  to  invest  the  great  sums  sometimes  necessary  to  keep  him  in 
the  front  and  robs  him  of  the  do-or-die  resolve,  which  often  is  of  itself  the 
secret  of  victory  in  the  struggles  of  life. 

Describing  the  advantages  of  the  system  of  automatic 
machinery  and  enormous  output,  he  puts  the  question :  "  Why, 
then,  not  adopt  it  in  Britain?"  "Small  home  demand,"  he 
answers,  "  is  the  adequate  reply,  and  that  demand  itself  opened 
to  the  American  competitor."  This  is  only  a  polite  way  of 
warning  us  that  our  Free  Trade  policy  is  played  out.  The 
monster  capital,  the  monster  agglomeration  of  industries  into 
single  hands,  so  significantly  pointed  to  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  are 
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possible  only  under  a  system  of  Protection;  otherwise,  the 
manipulation  of  prices  essential  to  their  existence  would  be 
impossible  by  the  influx  of  the  products  of  foreign  industries 
whenever  prices  reached  a  certain  level;  free  competition  from 
abroad  must  inevitably  kill  them.  What  their  effect  is  in  the 
world  war  of  commerce  may  be  clearly  seen  by  observing  the 
action  of  foreign  bounties.  These  can,  and  do,  ruin  the  trade 
of  a  rival  nation  in  a  space  of  time  which  is  a  negligeable 
quantity,  as  was  the  case  of  our  home  and  colonial  sugar  trade. 
Precisely  the  same  power  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  great  trusts : 
"  The  way  in  which  it  is  done,"  wrote  Dr.  Crozier  recently,  "  is 
so  obvious  that  it  needs  only  to  be  stated ;  it  is  to  make  the  extra 
profits  realised  by  monopoly  on  a  mammoth  capital  cover  the 
losses  incurred  in  detaching  a  portion  of  it,  sufficient  in  amount 
(and  for  the  time  necessary)  to  ruin  a  rival  industry,  which  must 
either  make  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  or  succumb."  Possibly 
some  sacrifice  might  be  demanded  of  the  nation  to  permit  the 
monopoly  price  to  be  maintained,  but,  as  the  same  able  writer 
has  pointed  out,  this  sacrifice  is  the  same  in  nature  as  that 
demanded  by  taxation  for  a  military  war,  and  success  would 
bring  that  nation  a  "  golden  harvest  for  all  their  sacrifices,  and 
for  the  troubles  which  for  the  time  they  had  endured." 

I  now  pass  to  the  third  limitation  of  Free  Trade — nationality. 
With  this  I  need  deal  but  very  shortly,  as  it  requires  com- 
paratively simple  explanation.  I  may  best  illustrate  it  by 
supposing  that  the  whole  world  has  adopted  Free  Trade.  The 
play  of  industrial  and  commercial  forces  being  then  absolutely 
free,  it  is  evident  that  the  production  of  any  given  commodity  will 
take  place  strictly  at  that  locality  which  affords  the  greatest 
combination  of  advantages,  and  will  be  exchanged  for  other 
commodities  produced  at  other  localities  also  at  the  maximum 
of  advantage.  Consumption  and  production  will  exactly  respond 
to  each  other  from  every  part  of  the  world.  It  will  then  be  a 
logical  and  necessary  consequence  that  nations,  the  foundations 
of  their  strength  being  wealth,  and  wealth  being  founded  on 
commerce,  will  be  powerful  according  to  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  countries  which  they  inhabit.  The  human  race  will 
concentrate  its  chief  strength,  whether  in  capital  or  human  force, 
at  those  places  on  the  earth  where  production— the  production  of 
raw  materials,  and  their  conversion  into  "  manufactures  " — is 
most  advantageous. 

This  is  the  fundamental  axiom  of  Free  Trade.  If  you  cannot 
compete  with  other  countries  in  the  production  of  a  given  com- 
modity, then  you  are  wasting  energy  in  endeavouring  to  produce 
it,  and  you  must  turn  your  strength  to  something  else  which 
you  can  produce  better  than  they.  It  requires  a  very  little 
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stretch  of  imagination  to  conceive  that  you  can  produce  nothing 
else  better  than  they — suppose,  for  instance,  the  coal  and  the 
iron  mines  of  England  to  be  exhausted.  In  that  case  you  must 
go  somewhere  else  where  you  can  turn  your  energy  to  better 
account;  in  other  words,  you  must  go  forth  from  your  own 
community,  discard  your  own  nationality,  and  adopt  another. 
Nature  left  to  herself  will  know  nothing  of  nationality ;  the  whole 
human  race  must  be  bonded  together  in  one  universal  peaceful 
brotherhood,  all  nations  merged  into  one.  The  idea  is  noble — 
but  we  must  premiss  the  millennium  for  it  to  be  anything  more 
than  an  idea.  Pride  of  race  and  love  of  country  are  among  the 
most  powerful  human  motives — deep  and  ineradicably  set  in  the 
human  heart — and  no  race  on  earth  will,  for  countless  ages, 
sacrifice  them  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade — not  even  the  race 
which  inhabits  the  British  Isles.  So  soon  as  it  becomes  clear  to 
any  people  that  they  are  losing  power  owing  to  the  maintenance 
of  Free  Trade,  so  soon  will  they  fling  Free  Trade  principles  to 
the  winds,  and  maintain  their  own  strength  of  production  and 
consumption  by  a  system  of  Protection. 

Now  it  is  demonstrable  that  we  are,  relatively,  gradually  losing 
ground,  both  in  the  home  supply  of  our  home  markets,  and  in 
our  supply  of  foreign  markets,  and  by  the  word  "  supply  "  I  mean 
all  kinds  of  traffic,  whether  commodities  or  shipping,  or  any  other 
kind  of  commerce.  Mr.  Carnegie  refers  to  the  fact  with  much 
frankness  and  much  force.  We  are  reaching — indeed,  I  think 
I  may  say  accurately  that  we  have  touched — the  limitations  of 
Free  Trade  which  I  have  set  out,  and  the  moment  has  come  for  us 
to  consider  with  the  utmost  care  and  pains  upon  what  course  we 
shall  steer  in  the  future.  Here  I  must  refer  back  to  what  I  have 
already  said  as  to  the  immense  importance  to  us  of  our  home 
markets,  and  of  rendering  them  secure  for  our  own  producers 
against  the  artificial  methods  of  other  nations.  To  these  con- 
siderations I  will  add  two  others  of  great  importance  relative  to 
the  same  subject;  both  are  mentioned  and  dwelt  upon  by  Mr. 
Carnegie.  The  first  is  that  the  "  question  of  population  bears 
directly  upon  the  industrial  development  of  nations,  since  in- 
creased numbers  expand  the  home  market."  And  the  second 
that  "  size  of  productive  territory,  as  affecting  population,  is  a 
prime  factor  in  the  race  for  first  place  among  nations  in  material 
production."  Both  propositions  are  so  self-evident  that  I  need 
not  discuss  them.  They  may  indeed  be  taken  as  axioms. 

"  It  is  a  serious  disadvantage  to  Britain  in  the  contest,"  says 
Mr.  Carnegie,  "  that  her  home  market  cannot  expand  as  rapidly 
as  the  American,  or  even  the  German."  That  is  true  if  we 
persist  in  confining  the  term  "  Britain  "  to  these  small  islands 
and  in  regarding  our  Empire  as  an  incoherent  agglomeration  of 
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units  each  to  be  separately  considered  by  itself.     But  if  we  could 
shake  ourselves  free  of  that  traditional  insular  habit  of  mind, 
which  to  some   extent,  and  I  think  largely  by  our  own  fault, 
affects  all  parts  of  the  Empire — if  we  could  establish  the  free 
interchange  of  products  within  our  Imperial  confines — see  what 
an  immense  extension  of  home  markets,  and  what  a  stimulus  to 
the  increase  of  our  population  in  the  British  Empire  lie  ready  to 
our  hand.     Mr.  Carnegie,  basing  his  remarks  upon  the  rate  of 
increase  of  population  in  Canada  and  Australasia,  doubts  this.     I 
must  beg  to  differ  from  him.     I  think  he  must  have  forgotten, 
for  instance,  the  insularity  of  mind  to  which  I  allude,  pervading 
most  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  Australian  States,  and  the 
enormous  waste  of  energy  of  which  we  are  guilty  in  the  matter  of 
emigration ;    he  forgets  also  the  great  stimulus  to  increase  of 
population  which  would  be  afforded  by  the  promotion  of  inter- 
Imperial  trade.     If  we  are  to  remain  obstinately  embogged  in  our 
present  fallacies  I  agree  that  there  is  little  hope  for  us.     But  if 
we  will  follow  the  strong  lead  given  us  by  the  self-governing 
colonies,  and  if,  when  having  followed  it  and  found  it  to  be  good, 
we  will  pursue  that  course  until  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire  is 
established,  we  shall  arrive  at  totally  different  and  splendid  results, 
which  will    greatly  surprise  our  rivals,   whether  American   or 
German. 

In  size  of  potentially  productive  territory  we  yield  to  no  other 
race  on  earth.  True  to  our  laissez-faire  principles,  we  leave  it 
unproductive,  and  see,  without  a  murmur,  our  manhood  go  forth 
to  swell  the  strength  of  other  nations.  We  hear  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  calling  to  us  to  send  workers  to  millions  of  untilled  but 
fertile  acres,  and  who  responds  ?  -  Not  so  very  long  ago  I  read  in 
a  London  daily  paper  the  following  telegram  from  Toronto : 

The  Government  has  sold  2,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  north-west  section 
of  the  province  to  an  American  syndicate  at  50 "cents  an  acre.  The  syndicate 
will  settle  on  the  land  12,500  citizens  of  the  United  States,  advancing  them 
money  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements,  and  selling  them  the  land 
at  $3  an  acre. 

We  know  also,  from  other  sources,  that  there  is  a  steady 
influx  of  settlers  from  the  United  States  into  the  North- West 
Provinces.  Now  look  for  a  moment  to  our  emigration  returns. 
In  1900  out  of  a  total  of,  in  round  numbers,  169,000  British  and 
Irish  emigrants  103,000  went  to  the  United  States,  18,400  to 
British  North  America,  15,000  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  21,000  to  the  Cape  and  Natal,  a  total  of  54,250  to  the  great 
self-governing  colonies,  or  scarcely  more  than  half  of  the  numbers 
that  went  to  the  United  States.  In  1901  the  corresponding 
numbers  were,  104,000  to  the  United  States,  and  exactly  the 
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same  number  to  a  man  as  before,  54,250  to  the  colonies  men- 
tioned. For  the  first  ten  months  of  1902,  99,000  have  gone  to  the 
United  States,  and  71,500  to  the  same  colonies.  We  may  be 
thankful  for  small  mercies  in  noting  the  improvement  in  last 
year's  figures  ;  but  it  cannot  but  fill  us  with  regret  to  see  such  a 
large  majority  of  our  emigrants — all  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood- 
leaving  us  for  ever  to  join  the  ranks  of  our  mightiest  rivals,  while 
so  large  a  proportion  of  our  own  splendid  estates  is  left  to  lie 
fallow ! 

The  Canadian  authorities  are  doing  something  to  turn  the  stream 
in  the  right  direction,  but  our  own  Colonial  Office,  even  under  the 
energetic  direction  of  the  great  statesman  now  at  its  head,  is  still 
hindered  in  this  respect  by  the  bonds  of  tradition,  and  does 
nothing  to  influence  the  choice  of  a  new  home  by  intending 
emigrants.  I  am  well  aware  that  in  some  of  the  colonies  our 
surplus  workers  would  not  be  as  welcome  as  they  should  be. 
But  all  that  is  needed  to  overcome  that  feeling  is  education ;  and 
it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  hear  of  a  project  formed  by  the  Victoria 
League  to  further  what  may  be  called  truly  Imperial  education 
by  a  system  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  both  here  and  in  the 
Colonies. 

I  have  left  myself,  I  fear,  insufficient  space  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  second  objection  to  preferential  trade,  and  ultimately 
Free  Trade,  within  the  Empire  which  is  held  in  this  country, 
namely  the  dislocation  of  our  present  trade.  Still,  in  a  very  few 
words,  I  hope  to  show  that  this  is  little  more  than  the  fear  of  a 
bogey.  Many  persons  holding  this  objection  seem  to  entertain 
quite  erroneous  views  of  what  is  intended.  They  suppose  that  the 
intention  is  to  leap  suddenly  from  a  system  of  Free  Trade  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  a  system  of  a  prohibitive  tariff  against  all 
parts  of  the  world  except  those  which  are  portions  of  the  British 
Empire.  No  such  idea  has  ever  been  mooted.  No  practical 
thinker  would  advance  that  the  British  Empire  could,  by  the 
stroke  of  a  pen,  be  rendered  self-supporting  :  you  cannot  suddenly 
bring  our  fallow  estates  to  a  high  level  of  productivity,  especially 
with  insufficient  hands. 

Then  there  is  an  immense  difference  between  Protection  and 
Prohibition.  Even  the  older  economists,  including  Mill,  admitted 
that  Protection  in  certain  conditions  was  permissible — the  very 
conditions  now  exhibited  by  our  Empire.  Articles  transhipped 
and  re-exported  would,  of  course,  never  be  taxed.  What  I 
contend  for,  is  a  well-considered  fiscal  system  such  as  will  place 
us,  here,  in  a  position  to  fight  successfully  the  merciless  Pro- 
tective methods  of  our  rivals,  and  to  develop  wisely,  and  as 
rapidly  as  may  be,  the  immense,  but  now  idle,  resources  of  our 
vast  Empire  :  ultimately  to  place  each  portion  of  it  in  as  free 
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relation  with  any  other  portion  as,  for  instance,  are  any  two 
counties  of  Great  Britain  at  the  present  moment.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons  this  must  be  done  by  gradual  and  well-considered  steps. 
But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  on  account  of  this  foreign 
countries  will  cease,  or  endeavour  to  cease,  to  deal  with  us. 
Nations  have  no  more  inclination  to  cut  off  their  noses  to  spite 
their  faces  than  individuals.  I  do  not  say  that  we  may  not  lose 
a  portion  of  our  foreign  trade :  that  is  quite  possible.  But  not 
only  would  that  loss  be  very  gradual,  but  it  would  be  far  more 
than  made  good  by  the  increased  security  of  our  home  markets, 
and  their  enormous  expansion  by  being  extended  throughout  the 
Empire.  The  Colonies  now  do  between  160  and  170  millions 
of  trade  with  foreign  countries;  that  is  a  very  fair  margin  to 
start  on. 

Then  the  fear  is  expressed  by  the  Colonies  themselves,  as 
shown  in  the  second  of  the  series  of  resolutions  referred  to  at  the 
commeneement  of  this  article,  that  in  present  circumstances  it  is 
not  practicable  to  establish  a  system  of  Free  Trade  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  mother-country.  That  must,  I  apprehend,  mean 
that  it  is  not  practical  politics,  for,  as  a  mere  matter  of  raising 
revenue,  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  namely,  the  imposition  of 
excise  duties,  is  not  a  problem  of  any  great  difficulty.  Here  also 
education  is  necessary.  Other  questions  such  as  shipping  sub- 
sidies, commercial  legislation,  a  common  monetary  system  and 
the  like,  are  most  interesting.  But  the  whole  subject  is  too  large 
to  attempt  to  deal  with  in  all  its  aspects.  What  I  have  wished 
to  do  is  to  place  before  my  readers  on  broad  lines,  unobscured  by 
statistics,  the  chief  general  principles  on  which  I  believe  that  the 
question  of  inter-imperial  trade  should  be  approached. 

As  a  sum  of  the  whole  matter  I  will  give  one  more  quotation 
from  Mr.  Carnegie : 

The  result  [he  says]  is  that  every  process  of  manufacture  in  the  Union  flows 
naturally  to  the  localities  best  adapted  for  it,  there  being  no  barriers  to  free 
selection.  The  best  places,  also,  are  selected  for  assembling  raw  materials,  raw, 
or  partially  prepared,  for  their  final  forms.  In  short,  it  is  free,  unrestricted 
trade  in  everything  under  the  same  conditions,  same  laws,  same  flag,  and  free 
markets  everywhere  over  an  expanding  continent,  advantages  which  only  those 
experienced  in  industrial  trade  will  estimate  at  their  full  value. 

Substitute  the  word  Empire  for  the  expressions  "  union  "  and 
"  continent,"  and  you  have  the  picture  of  what  Greater  Britain 
could  be,  and,  if  we  will  have  it  so,  of  what  it  will  be. 

VINCENT  CAILLABD. 
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HOW   THE   WORLD    IS   GOVERNED 

A   CONCISE   SCIENTIFIC   VIEW. 

THE  real  nature  of  the  government  of  the  world,  and  of  man- 
kind in  particular,  has  been  a  question  of  absorbing  interest  during 
many  ages,  but  in  consequence  of  the  great  magnitude  of  the 
subject,  the  complexity  of  the  evidence,  and  especially  of  its 
having  been  mixed  up  with  supernaturalism,  the  public  mind  has 
not  arrived  at  a  state  of  clearness  respecting  it.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  the  accumulated  proofs  of  its  being  in  accordance 
with  all  the  great  principles  of  science,  and  especially  with  those 
of  universal  causation  and  universal  energy,  are  bringing  it  near 
to  a  definite  conclusion  which  many  intelligent  persons  will  be 
able  to  understand. 

The  chief  ideas  of  the  theory  of  Government  here  presented 
are  that  the  real  controlling  agent  is  the  ceaseless  indestructible 
motion  or  energy  of  the  molecules  and  masses  of  matter  distributed 
throughout  space,  and  that  these  motions  are  termed,  heat,  light, 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  chemical  power :  That  they  are 
incessantly  being  changed  into  each  other,  and  transferred  from 
one  body  to  another  by  means  of  the  universal  ether  which  per- 
vades all  bodies  and  all  space,  and  that  it  is  this  energy  which 
really  moves  and  governs  the  human  body  and  brain,  and  causes 
all  their  actions  both  physical  and  mental: — That  as  each  dif- 
ferent substance  has  a  more  or  less  different  set  of  properties  it 
influences  every  other  substance  in  a  somewhat  different  manner, 
and  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  these  movements  and  of  their 
being  continually  transferred  from  one  body  to  another,  and 
often  transmuted  in  the  process,  that  nearly  all  natural  effects 
are  produced. 

In  a  certain  sense,  every  body  more  or  less  governs  every 
other  body,  because  all  have  some  degree  of  influence  upon  all 
others,  as  we  see  in  the  phenomena  of  gravitation.  But  "  nothing 
comes  from  nothing,"  and  we  know  very  little  about  the  "  abso- 
lute," the  "  infinite,"  the  "  first  cause,"  of  anything,  or  about  the 
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"  creation  "  of  matter  or  energy  except  by  inference.  All  matter 
appears  to  require  previous  matter,  and  all  energy  seems  to  need 
prior  energy  to  produce  it.  Matter  seems  to  be  never  destroyed 
but  only  transmuted,  and  if  it  is  never  destroyed  the  government 
of  the  universe  is  a  never-ending  process.  The  results  of  some 
experiments,  however,  recently  made  appear  in  an  extremely 
minute  degree  to  limit  this  conclusion.  The  whole  of  these 
statements  are  supported  by  abundance  of  scientific  evidence. 
The  subject  of  terrestrial  government  belongs  to  natural  science 
because  it  is  entirely  based  upon  the  movements  of  material 
bodies.  The  hypothesis  that  all  natural  phenomena  are  in  some 
way  due  to  motion  was  suggested  long  ago,  but  the  evidence  then 
existing  in  support  of  it  was  very  much  less  than  now.  "  All  our 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  nothing  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
motion." — (Komanes.) 

According  to  the  theory  of  universal  radiation  now  being 
rapidly  established,  rays  of  energy  proceed  incessantly  from  all 
bodies  to  all  bodies,  and  more  or  less  influence  and  govern  them. 
In  many  of  these  cases  the  receiving  bodies  absorb  and  store  up 
some  of  the  energy  they  receive,  and  give  it  out  again  under 
suitable  conditions ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  stored  up  in  coal  is  a 
familiar  example.  In  other  cases  a  reaction  occurs  between  the 
two  bodies;  and  the  " action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite"; 
as  in  the  attractions  of  magnets  and  in  cases  of  chemical  union. 
The  human  body  stores  up  some  of  the  energy  of  food  during 
periods  of  rest,  and  gives  it  out  again  during  hours  of  work  and 
times  of  excitement ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  exhibition 
of  power  without  an  apparent  cause  in  various  cases,  many  persons 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  energy  may  be  created,  and  that 
an  effect  may  arise  without  a  natural  cause ;  but  no  satisfactory 
proof  of  this  belief  has  ever  been  given.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
results  of  numerous  experimental  researches  have  firmly  established 
the  principles  of  equivalence  and  conservation  of  energy  in  cases 
of  cause  and  effect. 

Man's  "  environments,"  internal  and  external,  incessantly  act 
upon  his  body  and  brain,  and  he  reacts  upon  them ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  his  extremely  limited  powers  he  can  only  act  upon 
the  outer  world  to  a  very  small  extent:  the  feebleness  of  his 
powers  is  proved  by  his  numerous  failures.  He  can  no  more 
resist  the  universal  energy  than  the  grains  of  sand  on  the  sea- 
shore can  resist  the  mighty  roll  of  the  ocean.  He  can  only 
endure  a  very  limited  range  of  temperature;  a  sudden  outburst 
of  great  heat  on  the  sun  could  as  easily  destroy  all  human  life 
on  this  globe  as  a  man  could  extinguish  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
His  extreme  feebleness  of  resistance  has  been  recently  shown  in 
the  case  of  volcanic  eruptions  in  the  West  Indies. 
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Compulsion  and  motion  reign  everywhere.  Governed  by 
omnipotent  energy,  men  are  "  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter";  they  are  compelled  to  be  born,  to  live,  and  to  die. 
Man  cannot  cease  moving  until  he  dies ;  he  is  "  fixed  like  a  plant 
on  his  peculiar  spot :  to  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot." 
—(Pope).  He  is  carried  through  space  upon  this  globe  at  an 
immense  velocity  without  his  feeling  it,  and  whether  he  is  willing 
or  not.  In  common  with  all  bodies  whatever,  he  is  compelled 
to  act  in  certain  ways,  and  to  abstain  from  acting  in  certain 
others;  he  "is  as  free  as  a  bird  in  a  cage."  IB  falling  from  a 
height  he  is  no  more  free  than  a  stone.  He  is  often  compelled 
by  deceptive  appearances  to  accept  untruths  and  believe  them 
as  truths;  thus,  at  one  time  he  was  obliged  to  believe  that 
the  earth  was  a  plane  and  a  fixed  body  in  space,  and  he  is 
still  in  a  similar  predicament  with  regard  to  some  theological 
dogmas. 

As  mechanical  "  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite," 
when  a  man  whose  weight  is  112  pounds  makes  a  leap  6  feet  in 
height,  he  only  pushes  the  earth  in  the  opposite  direction  about 
a  1,666,000,000  million  millionth  part  of  an  inch.  The  energy 
of  inanimate  nature  is  almost  infinitely  greater  than  his  own,  and 
he  can  only  increase  his  power  over  it  by  the  help  of  increased 
knowledge.  He  could  not  traverse  the  ocean  until  he  discovered 
the  mariner's  compass,  and  knew  how  to  use  it.  He  absorbs 
energy  and  gives  it  out  again,  and  a  continual  stream  of  it  passes 
through  him  and  through  all  other  bodies,  whether  living  or  dead. 
The  utmost  he  can  do  in  life  is  either  to  adapt  himself  to  circum- 
stances or  avoid  them,  and  he  can  only  do  this  provided  there 
exists  sufficient  cause  or  motive,  such  as  knowledge,  to  move 
him,  so  that  even  in  this  case  he  does  not  act  without  a  natural 
cause.  Ignorance  of  science  often  makes  him  blind  to  the  real 
causes  which  move  him ;  thus  he  thinks  that  it  is  a  mysterious 
"  spirit  "  within  him  which  determines  his  acts,  because  he  fails 
to  detect  the  natural  causes  of  his  volitions.  Thus,  do  whatever 
he  may,  or  talk  however  much,  he  is  really  confronted  at  every 
step  by  a  sufficient  cause,  or  causes,  to  rationally  account  for  all 
his  thoughts  and  actions. 

The  chief  method  employed  in  governing  the  universe  is 
might;  weaker  powers  are  compelled  to  yield  to  stronger  ones 
everywhere ;  the  head  governing  power  is  the  strongest  one,  and 
universal  energy  governs  all  things.  The  sun  governs  the  planets 
and  all  living  bodies  upon  them ;  it  governs  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  governs  us.  In  the  government  of  nations  by  nations,  and 
of  man  by  man,  the  same  method  prevails ;  thus  the  greater  the 
energy,  influence,  wisdom,  knowledge,  money,  a  man  possesses, 
the  greater,  usually,  is  his  governing  power,  and — "  He  shall  take 
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who  has  the  power,  and  he  shall  keep  who  can."  In  nearly  all 
cases,  also,  "  right "  is  primarily  or  essentially  decided  hy  might ; 
a  volcano  or  a  flood  shows  no  mercy  to  men,  and  does  not  ask 
their  permission  before  it  destroys  them.  In  all  great  terrestrial 
disasters  to  mankind,  such  as  earthquakes,  avalanches,  tidal- 
waves,  inundations,  blizzards,  droughts,  famines,  pestilences, 
might  prevails  over  what  we  call  "  right,"  and  we  are  compelled 
by  this  fact  to  conclude  that  man  is  not  the  most  important 
entity  in  nature,  and  that  the  government  of  the  world  is 
essentially  determined  by  the  strongest  power. 

Government  implies  restraint  of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger, 
and  neither  dead  nor  living  things  can  be  governed  without  it ;  it 
holds  good  even  with  married  persons. 

I  find  no  hint  throughout  the  universe 
Of  good  or  ill,  of  blessings  or  of  curse; 
I  find  alone  necessity  supreme. 

—Thomson,  "  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night." 

All  bodies  whatever,  living  or  dead,  are  governed  through  their 
properties ;  the  great  globes  in  space,  the  mountains,  rocks,  seas, 
rivers,  and  inanimate  bodies  generally  are  controlled  chiefly 
through  the  property  of  gravitation.  Bodies  possessing  con- 
sciousness, and  especially  the  more  complex  class  of  animals  and 
man,  are  governed  largely  by  means  of  feeling  and  desire,  pleasure 
and  pain;  men  govern  each  other  chiefly  through  the  pleasure 
they  can  confer  and  the  pain  they  can  inflict  upon  each  other ; 
they  govern  through  the  property  of  consciousness. 

Wherever  there  is  consciousness  there  is  perception  of  bodily 
state,  and  when  sensation  ceases  pain  and  pleasure  cease. 
Pleasure  is  closely  associated  with  freedom,  and  pain  with 
restraint ;  wherever  there  is  pain  there  is  restraint  of  motion  and 
thought.  Eestraint  in  animals  produces  more  or  less  pain  or 
discomfort,  and  this  by  reflex  action  excites  resistance  in  them  to 
being  governed  unless  they  have  been  properly  trained :  "  Spare 
the  rod  and  spoil  the  child."  Too  much  or  too  little  pain  or 
pleasure,  and  too  much  or  too  little  conflict  or  competition, 
disturb  good  government.  Men  cannot  be  governed  by  pure 
truth  alone  because  they  cannot  sufficiently  understand  it  and 
because  it  is  often  too  unpleasant  for  them  to  bear.  Wherever 
there  is  too  much  freedom  untrained  persons  often  abuse  it,  and 
where  there  is  restraint  they  too  readily  cry  out;  they  resist 
reasonable  restraint,  and  complain  without  sufficient  reason  of 
the  unavoidable  trials  of  life. 

The  whole  population  of  this  globe,  numbering  more  than 
1200  millions,  and  including  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  are 
constantly  in  motion,  pleasurable  or  painful,  struggling  to  keep 
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themselves  alive.  According  to  the  great  theory  of  ceaseless 
motion,  we  all  live  on  sufferance  by  infinite  power,  acting 
according  to  unyielding  laws;  but  we  also  live  in  agreement 
with  the  lesser  principle  of  action  and  re-action,  and  frequently 
behave  like  "  bluebottle  "  flies  which  dash  against  windows,  i.e. 
we  ignorantly  resist  omnipotent  government  until  we  find  the 
narrow  limits  of  our  powers,  and  then  repent  too  late.  In 
accordance  with  the  same  principle  of  action  and  re-action  arise 
the  frequent  conflicts  between  nations,  between  man  and  man, 
and  generally  between  men  and  all  greater  powers.  Animals, 
plants  and  mineral  masses,  also  govern  each  other  by  "action 
and  re-action " ;  even  blades  of  grass  kill  each  other  in  their 
contest  for  air  and  light.  "War  of  the  elements,"  like  war 
amongst  men,  is  essentially  violent  conflict  of  masses,  accom- 
panied usually  by  sudden  liberation  of  stored-up  power;  but  it 
does  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  occur  in  any  case  without  adequate 
natural  cause.  Amongst  men,  war  is  sometimes  occasioned  in 
order  to  produce  improvements  in  the  mode  of  legislative  govern- 
ment, as  is  said  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  recent  South  African 
war.  Perfect  absence  of  conflict  is  death. 

We  all  shrink  from  pain,  and  multitudes  of  persons  of  narrow 
ideas  seem  to  think  that  the  wide-spread  existence  of  pain  and 
misery  amongst  mankind,  proves  that  the  world  is  not  properly 
managed.  But  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  life  entirely 
without  pain  is  impossible ;  that  a  large  measure  of  pain  is  at 
present  unavoidable,  and  that  pain  is  really  necessary  to  human 
life  and  welfare  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  Pleasure  and  pain  are 
caused  by  the  same  powers  and  governed  by  the  same  conditions 
as  health  and  disease.  Whilst  pain  governs  partly  by  prospect  of 
punishment,  pleasure  governs  partly  by  hope  of  reward ;  both 
pain  and  pleasure  compel  men  to  act  rightly  towards  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Pain  always  means  something,  and  compels  us  to  seek 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  remove  or  prevent  it.  It  often  warns 
us  of  danger,  and  if  it  was  not  for  pain  and  the  anticipation  of  it, 
we  should  injure  or  kill  ourselves  in  many  ways  ;  insensibility  to 
it  is  dangerous,  and  has  been  a  cause  of  numerous  accidents. 
"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity." — (Shakespeare.)  "If  ad- 
versity hath  killed  its  thousands,  prosperity  hath  killed  it  tens 
of  thousands." 

Probably  the  greatest  cause  of  pain  and  resistance  to  good 
government  is  ignorance,  and  is  commonly  found  in  a  high  degree 
amongst  miners  and  the  lowest  class  of  workmen;  the  largest 
proportion  of  criminals  to  population  in  this  country  occurs  in 
the  South  Wales  coal  district.  Untrained  men  often  uninten- 
tionally inflict  great  pain  upon  their  fellow-men  by  carelessness 
and  errors,  causing  accidents,  explosions  in  mines,  fires  in 
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buildings,  and  produce  widespread  misery  by  their  unwise  conduct. 
They  are  the  most  difficult  to  govern,  and  in  some  cases  they 
maliciously  boycott  and  terrorise  their  innocent  neighbours,  and 
wilfully  combine  in  various  ways,  both  in  Parliament  and  out 
of  it,  to  render  just  government  impossible,  Untrained  persons 
often  require  strong  stimulants  to  make  them  improve  and  resist 
until  natural  energy  in  the  form  of  adversity  and  hunger  supplies 
them.  Universal  energy,  acting  through  human  invention  of  new 
machinery  and  other  contrivances,  occasionally  throws  large 
numbers  of  such  persons  out  of  employment,  and  compels  them 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  changes :  they  must  either  alter  or 
starve. 

All  kinds  of  animals,  men  included,  torture,  kill,  and  eat  each 
other ;  the  land,  sea,  and  air,  are  one  vast  shambles  ;  kill  or  be 
killed,  and  eat  or  be  eaten,  are  great  facts  in  nature.  However 
much  we  may  recoil  from  the  idea,  this  widespread  production  of 
pain  is  necessary,  unavoidable,  and  therefore  justifiable,  for  if  living 
creatures  of  nearly  all  kinds  were  not  continually  being  killed 
in  vast  numbers,  by  the  means  already  mentioned,  they  would 
multiply  so  rapidly  that  the  entire  land  would  quickly  become 
covered  with  them,  the  seas  would  be  filled  with  one  vast  mass  of 
fish,  and  the  air  with  birds  and  insects.  In  the  government  of 
this  world,  human  life  is  of  vastly  less  importance  than  the 
integrity  of  the  earth's  crust  upon  which  all  animal  life  depends. 
Volcanoes  and  earthquakes  are  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
terrestial  structure  by  relieving  pent-up  energy ;  i.e.  they  act  as 
safety-valves  and  prevent  greater  explosions,  pain,  and  destruction. 
There  exists  plenty  of  evidence  to  prove  the  truth  of  all  these 
statements  about  pain  and  conflict,  and  that  the  world  is  com- 
pulsorily  governed  as  regards  animal  life ;  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  properly  governed.  It  is  in  consequence 
of  our  very  limited  power  of  bearing  pain,  and  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  our  ideas  that  we  view  unavoidable  pain  and 
misery  as  "evil,"  and  are  continually  dissatisfied  with  our  lot 
in  life;  but  if  we  were  not  at  all  discontented,  we,  in  many 
cases,  would  not  improve,  so  that  even  our  dissatisfaction  is  not 
entirely  "evil." 

Dissatisfaction  is  a  matter  of  degree;  there  is  rational  and 
irrational  discontent.  So  far  from  a  reasonable  degree  of  it  being 
an  "  evil,"  and  making  us  miserable  with  the  necessary  conditions 
of  life,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  motives  of  improvement ;  thus  it 
induces  us  to  discover  new  knowledge,  to  invent  new  con- 
trivances, to  apply  them  to  new  purposes,  to  extend  them  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  money  and  power, 
and  thus  benefits  mankind.  It  is  also  an  important  element 
in  the  self-government  of  individuals  and  of  nations;  thus 
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before  a  man  can  personally  improve  he  must  have  a  motive 
or  cause,  he  must  perceive  his  own  defects;  and  similarly 
with  a  nation,  which  is  only  a  collection  of  individuals,  it  must 
first  recognise  its  own  shortcomings  before  it  can  proceed  to 
remove  them. 

Many  untrained  men  and  women  are  compelled  by  ignorance 
and  the  exigencies  of  life,  to  largely  ignore  self-government,  and 
attempt  to  get  through  life  without  it.  Being  very  much  occupied 
in  getting  money  and  pleasure,  they  leave  no  time  for  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  their  own  bodies  necessary  for  preserving  their 
lives ;  they  prematurely  "  walk  straight  into  their  graves."  This 
is  one  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  human  population  of  the 
earth  is  controlled.  That  the  government  of  the  world  and  man- 
kind is  in  accordance  with,  and  is  represented  by,  a  perfect  system 
of  truth,  is  now  acknowledged  by  scientific  men  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  but  there  are  multitudes  of  unscientific  persons  who  still 
think  that  it  is  partly  influenced  by  "  spirits  "  and  supernatural 
influences.  By  the  term  "  truth  "  is  here  meant  perfect  con- 
sistency with  all  known  facts,  i.e.  every  truth  really  agrees  with 
every  other  truth,  and  by  "  universal  truth  "  is  meant  universal 
consistency. 

The  most  ready  way  of  arriving  at  universal  truth  is  to  explain 
all  things  by  means  of  a  preconceived  theory  which  agrees  with 
all  known  facts,  and  the  only  one  which  does  this  in  the  present 
subject  is  that  of  universal  causation  and  universal  energy.  A 
chief  objection  to  this  theory  is,  that  it  would  require  unlimited 
time  and  infinite  knowledge  to  "absolutely"  prove  it;  and  as 
human  life  and  all  human  powers  are  exceedingly  limited,  and 
we  are  unable  either  to  obtain  or  comprehend  the  necessary 
infinite  evidence,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  "  absolutely " 
prove  it. 

This  objection  is  a  true  one,  but,  thanks  to  logical  inference 
and  rational  argument,  it  does  not  prevent  our  arriving  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  in  the  matter.  Thus  amongst  all  the  millions 
of  millions  of  experiments  and  experiences  of  scientific  men  and 
others,  not  a  single  phenomenon  or  effect  has  ever  been  clearly 
proved  to  have  arisen  without  a  natural  cause  ;  and  as  all  existing 
evidence  is  so  far  in  support  of  the  theory,  and  there  appears  to 
be  no  clear  evidence  against  it,  we  are  rationally  compelled  to 
believe  it.  We  would  indeed  be  in  a  sad  plight  if  we  could  not 
believe  or  act  in  any  matter  until  we  possessed  infinite  and  abso- 
lute knowledge  respecting  it.  As  my  sole  object  is  to  arrive  at 
truth  by  a  strictly  rational  method,  it  is  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference  to  me  whether  a  naturalistic  or  a  supernaturalistic 
view  of  the  universe  is  the  true  one. 

Although    Kant    had    not    the    great   amount   of    scientific 
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evidence  which  we  possess  respecting  the  complete  dependence 
of  human  thought  and  action  upon  natural  causes,  he  had  a 
clear  conception  of  it  as  an  hypothesis ;  thus  he  is  reported  to 
have  said : — 

If  it  were  possible  to  penetrate  sufficiently  deeply  into  the  manner  of 
thinking  of  each  man,  and  if  the  most  insignificant  springs  and  all  the 
circumstances  influencing  a  man  were  known,  one  could  calculate  exactly  his 
manner  of  action  in  the  future,  just  as  one  calculates  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or 
the  moon. 

But  even  if  he  had  possessed  the  present  great  mass  of  evidence 
in  support  of  his  conclusion,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
enforce  it,  because  of  the  unpreparedness  of  the  public  mind  to 
understand  and  receive  it. 

One  great  obstacle  to  belief  in  universal  natural  causation  lies, 
not  in  deficiency  of  proof,  but  in  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  by 
the  public;  another  is  the  immovable  nature  of  strong  cerebral 
impressions,  commonly  called  "preconceived  opinions";  a  third 
is  the  very  common  desire  to  believe  only  that  which  is  pleasant 
or  easily  understood;  and  another  is  the  irrational  demand  for 
"  absolute  proof,"  and  to  be  told  the  "  first  causes  "  or  "  origin  " 
of  things,  each  of  which  lies  entirely  beyond  all  human  power. 
There  is,  however,  rational  scepticism  and  irrational  doubt,  and 
those  who  are  not  convinced  by  a  degree  of  probability  of  millions 
of  millions  of  proofs  to  none  at  all,  or  prefer  ignorance  to  know- 
ledge, may  be  considered  to  be  so  far  irrational.  Belief  without 
evidence,  and  unbelief  in  the  presence  of  sufficient  proof,  often 
amounts  to  mental  disease.  A  person  who  does  not  believe  in 
the  universality  of  natural  causation  because  the  evidence  in 
support  of  it  is  not  infinite  and  absolute,  cannot  consistently 
believe  that  he  will  die,  or  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow ;  he 
must,  as  John  Locke  said,  "sit  still  and  perish."  Those  who 
want  "  absolute "  knowledge  may  be  recommended  to  discover 
some  if  they  can. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  very  limited  extent  of  our  knowledge, 
and  that  "probability  is  the  very  guide  of  life,"  the  practical 
question  for  mankind  is,  not  whether  we  can  "  absolutely  "  prove 
the  universality  of  natural  causation,  or  what  are  the  "first 
causes  "  or  "  origin  "  of  things,  but  whether  its  degree  of  likeli- 
hood is  so  vast  that  we  may  safely  disregard  the  absence  of 
infinite  evidence  and  "  absolute  "  proof  which  we  cannot  com- 
prehend, and  which  we  are  compelled  to  dispense  with  in  nearly 
all  cases.  This  question,  however,  is  already  settled  by  the  facts 
that  we  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  that  all  men,  even  the 
most  extreme  supernaturalists  and  disbelievers  in  science,  are 
compelled  to  act  in  practical  life  when  they  conclude  that  the 
degree  of  probability  in  favour  of  their  acting  is  sufficient. 
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We  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  the  real  agreement  between 
the  theory  of  universal  natural  causation  and  universal  truth 
will  ever  be  manifest  to  all  unscientific  persons ;  first,  because 
it  exceeds  their  comprehension ;  and  second,  because  there  are 
many  seeming  contradictions  in  science.  Thus  a  balloon  rises  in 
the  air  and  seems  to  contradict  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation. 
The  sun  appears  to  revolve  round  the  earth,  and  it  took  a  great 
many  years  to  entirely  dispel  this  false  idea.  Nearly  all  the 
seeming  objections  of  importance  to  the  theory  of  universal 
natural  causation  have,  however,  now  been  either  explained  or 
disproved,  though  not  so  as  to  convince  some  supernaturalists, 
who  have  fixed  ideas. 

Flattering  false  beliefs  have  a  long  existence ;  thus,  notwith- 
standing that  the  evidence  in  support  of  universal  natural 
causation  is  so  vast,  there  are  multitudes  of  persons  who  still 
deny  the  truth  of  it  in  particular  cases.  One  form  of  denial  of  it 
is  the  belief  in  "  miracles  "  and  "  supernatural  events,"  another 
is  "freedom  of  the  will,"  and  a  third  is  "divine  interference." 
This  disbelief  is  declining,  but  the  decline  is  only  very  gradual, 
largely  because  strong  cerebral  impressions  are  only  obliterated 
by  death,  and  partly  because  of  the  slow  acceptance  of  funda- 
mental scientific  knowledge  by  the  public.  By  a  "  miracle  "  or  a 
"  supernatural  event,"  I  mean  a  something  which  occurs  without 
a  natural  cause.  Another  cause  of  the  slow  acceptance  of  the 
theory  is,  that  it  is  greatly  opposed  to  some  of  our  most  cherished 
hopes  and  desires.  Belief  in  "  divine  interposition,"  a  "  heaven," 
and  "  everlasting  happiness,"  has  been,  and  is,  a  great  consolation 
to  afflicted  and  unscientific  persons ;  but  that  is  no  proof  of  its 
truth,  nor  disproof  of  the  natural  theory.  It  is  probably  better 
for  mankind  that  fallacious  comforting  beliefs  are  not  more 
rapidly  destroyed  than  they  are,  because  they  act  as  useful 
retarders  of  the  speed  of  human  progress  :  mankind  are  too  weak 
to  bear  more  rapid  changes. 

According  to  the  theory  of  universal  causation  we  all  do  as 
we  must  under  all  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  case. 
This  is  not,  however,  as  many  persons  suppose  "  fatalism," 
because  fatalism  means  that  we  do  as  we  are  compelled  entirely 
independent  of  all  conditions  and  circumstances.  We  are  not 
entirely  governed  by  rose-water  and  argument.  Compulsion 
governs  mankind ;  all  living  things  are  controlled  by  the  actions 
and  reactions  continually  occurring  between  them  and  their 
environments,  and  between  the  different  parts  of  their  own 
structures.  The  lower  human  faculties,  i.e.,  the  animal  feelings 
and  desires,  directly  govern  the  higher  ones,  viz.,  the  intellect  and 
reason  ;  and  the  higher  ones  govern  the  lower  by  reflex  action 
and  by  means  of  training.  Men  are  governed  primarily  by  their 
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animal  wants  and  passions,  and  secondarily  by  their  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  and  their  animal  wants  are  caused  by  natural 
energies  within  and  around  them. 

The  obscure  phenomenon  of  volition  is  still  believed  to  be  an 
exception  in  some  cases  to  universal  natural  causation  by  many 
religious  persons,  and  some  conspicuous  theologians  have  affirmed 
that  "  the  will  is  a  supernatural  power  .  .  .  independent  of 
natural  law";  "an  original  uncaused  cause";  "the  one  and 
only  force  .  .  .  which  takes  cognisance  of  principles  and  is 
capable  of  acting."  But  the  more  we  examine  it  with  the  help  of 
comprehensive  scientific  knowledge,  the  more  its  natural  origin 
becomes  evident,  so  that  if  we  had  infinite  time  and  unlimited 
knowledge  we  could  "  absolutely  "  prove  it.  By  an  "  act  of  will," 
I  mean  a  determination  to  effect  an  object  already  in  the  mind. 

The  obscurity  of  an  act  of  will  is  due  to  several  causes.  One 
is  that  we,  like  all  other  bodies,  dead  or  living,  are  unable  to 
perform  two  contradictory  acts  at  the  same  time  :  thus  we  cannot 
observe  one  idea  whilst  we  are  intently  thinking  of  another ;  our 
consciousness  cannot  observe  itself ;  we  cannot  contemplate  our 
volitional  ideas  until  after  they  have  been  formed.  Another  is 
that  in  certain  cases  great  causes  seem  to  produce  only  small 
effects  because  some  of  the  energy  is  absorbed  and  stored  up  in  a 
potential  state ;  whilst  in  other  cases  "  great  effects  from  small 
causes  spring,"  because  the  potential  energy  is  suddenly  liberated ; 
thus  a  small  spark  explodes  the  largest  mass  of  gunpowder,  and 
an  unobserved  volitional  idea  excites  the  strongest  act  of  heroism, 
and  thus  a  powerful  effect  seems  to  arise  without  an  adequate 
cause  or  without  any  cause  at  all.  A  conjuror  takes  advantage  of 
our  inability  to  notice  one  thing  whilst  we  are  noticing  another, 
by  attracting  our  attention  from  what  he  wishes  us  not  to  see,  to 
that  which  he  desires  us  to  see,  so  that  he  may  deceive  us  without 
being  detected.  Similar  misleading  phenomena  occur  in  nature, 
thus  a  stick  thrust  obliquely  into  water  appears  to  be  bent ;  gold, 
being  a  conspicuous  substance,  was  discovered  thousands  of  years 
ago,  whilst  oxygen,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  present  every- 
where and  we  could  not  exist  without  it,  has,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  an  invisible  gas,  only  been  known  to  us  about  two 
hundred  years. 

Our  mental  powers  are  feeble ;  not  unfrequently  we  are 
"conscious"  of  things  which  do  not  exist,  whilst  in  other  cases 
we  are  not  conscious  of  some  which  do  exist;  there  are  multitudes 
of  heavenly  bodies  which  we  cannot  see,  which  photography 
alone  reveals  to  us.  Being  always  with  ourselves  we  are  nearly 
always  thinking  about  Ourselves,  and  thus  we  are  led  to  believe 
the  fallacy  that  we  and  this  world  are  the  most  important  of  all 
things ;  ignoring  the  fact  that  there  exist  countless  millions  of 
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other  worlds  of  greater  magnitude,  energy,  and  governing  power 
than  our  own,  all  governing  each  other  and  being  governed  by 
universal  energy.  Considering  our  extremely  limited  mental 
power,  and  the  almost  infinite  complexity  of  natural  phenomena, 
it  is  not  very  surprising  that  we  believe  many  fallacies  to  be  truth. 
The  more  comprehensively  however  the  phenomena  of  nature  are 
studied  the  clearer  does  it  appear  that  all  things  are  governed 
as  systematically  as  possible  under  all  the  conditions  and 
circumstances. 

G.  GORE. 
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SUSAN   PENNICUICK 

A   STORY   OF   COUNTRY  LIFE   IN   VICTORIA 
CHAPTBE  I. 

THE   BEGINNING  OF   IT   ALL. 

"  MAEION,  where's  Susy  ?  " 

"Goodness  me,  Lavinia,  what's  the  good  of  asking  me?  I 
suppose  she's  away  on  the  sandhills  with  Roger  Marsden.  I 
asked  her  to  be  home  by  three,  but,  of  course,  I  might  as  well 
have  spoken  to  the  wind.  If  she  had  been  here  we  might  have 
read  Ruskin  together,  but  Charlie  will  be  in  from  his  rounds  now, 
and  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  of  the  sort  with  him 
about.  And  Susy  sadly  wants  improving." 

"  She  does,"  said  Lavinia  Grant  grimly. 

"  But  what  can  I  do  ?  I  have  sacrificed  myself  in  every  way 
for  my  daughters.  Of  course  I  know  there  is  really  no  intellectual 
society  in  Port  Bateman,"  with  a  weariful  emphasis  on  the  "  no," 
"  a  little  seaside  town — I  suppose  I  was  a  fool  to  expect  it,  but  at 
least  I  have  tried  to  keep  up  with  the  reading  world ;  I  am  not 
behind  the  times,  and  look  at  Susy.  I  don't  believe  she  has 
opened  a  book  for  the  last  week.  But  what  can  I  do?"  and 
Mrs.  Pennicuick  sank  back  into  the  arm-chair  with  a  gentle  air 
of  resignation. 

Mrs.  Grant  rose  to  her  feet,  stood  over  her  and  put  a  firm 
hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Look  here,  Marion,  are  you  quite  such  a  fool  as  you  make 
out.  Do  you  think  you  are  looking  after  Sue  properly  ?  " 

"  I — Sue — haven't  I  always 

"  Oh  hang  what  you  always  did.  You'd  better  turn  over  a 
new  leaf  and  do  something  different.  Do  you  know  where  Sue  is 
now?" 

"Wasting  her  time,  I  know  that,  but  she  doesn't  pay  any 
attention  to  her  mother.  Out  on  the  beach  she  is,  morning, 
noon  and  night.  And  her  complexion " 

"  If  it  was  only  her  complexion  that  would  suffer! "  interrupted 
Mrs.  Grant  "ruthlessly.  "Do  you  know  that  she  spends  all  her 
spare  time  out  on  the  sandhills." 
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"  I  know  she  does " 

"  And  that  yonng  Eoger  Marsden  spends  his  there  too !  " 

"  Such  an  empty-headed  young  man,  and  his  mother — his 
mother  just  the  quintessence  of  vulgarity.  If  Sue  would 
only " 

"  Marion,  you're  enough  to  make  a  saint  swear.  Upon  my 
word  I'd  forgive  Charlie  if  he  beat  you.  Susy's  a  good  girl  at 
bottom,  she  honestly  tries  to  do  all  you  leave  undone.  I  grant 
you  she  doesn't  make  much  of  a  job  of  it,  but  she's  only  twenty, 
and  all  Port  Bateman  knows  she's  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  Koger  Marsden  !  There  now." 

"  She's  so  foolish,  if  I  could  only  imbue  her  with  a  taste  for 
Euskin " 

"  Kuskin  !  "  Mrs.  Grant  snorted.  "  You  are  a  fool.  Twenty 
Kuskins  wouldn't  cure  a  girl  of  a  desire  to  wander  about  the 
sandhills  with  a  good-looking  young  lover." 

"  Eoger  Marsden  is  an  impossible  young  man,"  said  Mrs. 
Pennicuick  with  an  air  of  settling  the  question.  "  He  drinks." 

"  You  mean  he  has  once  or  twice  taken  more  than  is 
good  for  him,  that  he  takes  the  pleasures  of  the  moment  with- 
out thought  of  the  consequences,  don't  you  ?  And  you  let  your 
daughter  wander  about  with  him  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night 
— at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  Marion,"  with  emphasis. 
"  What  can  you  expect  ?  " 

Mrs.  Pennicuick  fumbled  helplessly  in  her  pocket,  and  finding 
no  handkerchief  drew  her  hand  softly  across  her  eyes. 

"What    can    you    mean,   Lavinia?    I "     Then    sudden 

illumination  came.  "  Lavinia,  how  dare  you  suggest  such  a 
thing.  No  lady  would  even  think  of  such  a  thing,  no  daughter 
of  mine Lavinia  I'm  shocked  at  you." 

"  You'll  very  likely  be  shocked  at  something  else  soon  if  you 
don't  mend  your  ways,"  went  on  Mrs.  Grant  imperturbably. 

"  Lavinia !  how  dare  you  suggest  such  a  thing  of  my 
daughter !  No  lady— no  well  brought  up  girl — such  a  thing 
would  be  as  far  from  her  thoughts — oh,  Lavinia,  what  a  shocking 
thing  to  say." 

"  Look  here,  Marion,  do  have  a  little  common  sense  for  once. 
I  never  did  pretend  to  be  polished  or  have  any  of  the  airs  and 
graces  of  a  cultivated  woman,  I  left  them  all  to  you,  but  I  do 
pretend  to  a  certain  amount  of  common  sense,  and  I  do  maintain 
that  Susy  and  Eoger  Marsden  are  human  after  all's  said  and 
done,  and  they've  neither  of  them  the  saving  grace  of  a  training 
that  would  teach  them  to  restrain  themselves.  That  alone — 
well,  you  know  the  old  saying,  *  Man's  fire,  woman's  tow '  " 

"Lavinia,  Lavinia!"  cried  Mrs.  Pennicuick,  "do  you  know 
what  you're  saying  ?  How  coarse,  how  terribly  coarse  you  are. 
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We  know  among  a  certain  class  such  things  may  be  expected,  but 
among  ladies  and  gentlemen— my  daughter,  and  freedom  is  so 
much  the  fashion  nowadays." 

"And  has  your  daughter,"  asked  Mrs.  Grant  grimly,  "had 
any  training  to  fit  her  for  freedom?  Freedom  is  very  apt  to 
degenerate  into  licence  without." 

"  Lavinia,  you  always  were  shocking.  If  Charlie  had  in  the 
least  degree  resembled  you  I  never  could  have  married  him.  Of 
course,  I  wish  Sue  were  different.  I  tell  you  it  is  one  of  my 
crosses.  I  should  be  the  last  to  wish  her  to  be  conventional, 
if  she  would  only  take  an  interest  in  higher  things.  Sue's 
mind " 

"  Well,  mother,  what  about  Sue's  mind  ?  "  The  door  opened, 
and  a  tall  slight  girl  entered.  She  was  not  exactly  pretty,  but 
she  had  a  sweet  face.  The  sun  and  the  sea  breezes  had  put  a 
wholesome  colour  into  her  cheeks ;  her  eyes  were  soft  and  brown, 
and  her  golden-brown  hair  was  parted  in  the  middle  and  rippled 
over  her  ears  in  shining  waves.  Her  aunt  looked  at  her  curiously. 
She  did  not  look  unhappy,  but  there  was  a  wistful  look  in  her 
eyes  that  did  not  exactly  tell  of  happiness. 

"  Well,  mother?  "  she  repeated. 

"  It's  four  o'clock,  Susan,  and  you  said  you'd  be  in  at  three  to 
read  Kuskin." 

"  Never,  mother,  never.  I  can't  read  Kuskin.  I've  other 
things  to  think  about.  I  came  in  now  to  see  about  dad's  tea. 
You  must  be  wanting  yours  too,  aunty,"  and  she  crossed  to  the 
sideboard,  got  out  a  clean  cloth,  and  incontinently  swept  a  pile  of 
her  mother's  books  from  the  table  to  an  armchair,  heedless  of 
that  lady's  remonstrances.  She  put  out  the  tea-cups,  and  began 
cutting  bread  and  butter,  and  Mrs.  Pennicuick's  plaints  evidently 
fell  on  uninterested  ears.  Her  aunt  watched  her  curiously. 
She  was  more  like  her  than  either  her  father  or  mother,  she 
thought,  more  like  her  than  her  own  children.  She  was  evidently 
contemptuous  of  her  mother — that  was  wrong — but  just  so  would 
she  have  behaved  in  the  long  ago  days  when  she  had  been  a  girl 
like  Susy. 

"Your  Aunt  Lavinia,"  said  her  mother,  breaking  off  in  her 
feeble  flow  of  complaint,  seeing  that  no  one  paid  any  attention  to 
it,  "  your  Aunt  Lavinia  has  been  talking  to  me  about  you." 

Sue  shot  a  swift  glance  at  her  aunt,  but  she  put  a  d'oyley  on 
a  plate,  and  arranged  slices  of  bread  and  butter  on  it  neatly. 
That  was  for  her  father. 

"  She  says  you  are  for  ever  out  on  the  sandhills  with  young 
Marsden,  and  I  ought  to  stop  it." 

Susy  shot  another  glance  at  her  aunt. 

"Why?  "she  asked. 
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"  Oh,  my  dear — because — because " 

"Because  Mrs.  Grundy  wouldn't  approve.  Oh,  come,  auntie, 
I  didn't  think  you  were  so  foolish.  I  thought  you  were  above 
caring  what  the  world  thinks." 

"  Sue,  dear,  Susan,  no  woman  can  afford  to  laugh  at  what 
the  world  thinks,  more  especially  a  pretty  young  girl.  You 
mustn't  get  yourself  compromised,  you  mustn't,  you  mustn't." 

Mrs.  Grant  had  risen  to  her  feet  in  her  vehemence,  but  she 
had  touched  the  right  chord  ;  the  girl  flushed  to  the  hair,  and  the 
soft  brown  eyes  were  veiled. 

"  If  you  would  only  give  your  mind  to  things  worth  some 
thought,"  put  in  her  mother  feebly. 

"But  I — I — we're  going  to  be  married,  aunty,"  said  Sue 
softly,  and  she  raised  her  eyes  and  the  lovelight  in  them  made 
the  stern  middle-aged  woman  stoop  forward  and  kiss  her.  She 
was  so  young,  so  young  and  uncared  for,  and  yet  so  sweet ;  and 
so  she  was  learning  life's  first  lesson. 

"  Married,"  said  her  mother,  sitting  up  and  running  her  hands 
through  her  hair,  "married.  Now,  Susy,  I  always  told  you  I 
would  have  nothing  of  that  sort.  The  young  man  is  impossible. 
He  drinks ;  and  if  he  didn't  there's  that  mother  of  his  who 
always  sets  my  teeth  on  edge.  I  wonder  you  can  speak  to  him 
when  you  think  of  her." 

"  I  don't  think  of  her,"  said  Sue  composedly. 

"Well,  one  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  besides " 

"I'm  going  to  marry  Koger  Marsden,  mother,"  said  Susan, 
with  all  the  determination  of  twenty. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  you  are  so  young,"  said  her  aunt 
gently.  "  Wait  and  consult  your  father." 

"  The  youth  will  mend,"  said  Susan ;  "  and  father,  he'll  say 
like  you — '  oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  you  are  so  young.'  Now  you 
know  I  can't  stop  at  that.  Poor  dad  !  " 

Mrs.  Pennicuick  rose  to  her  feet.  She  had  made  up  her 
mind.  She  was  great  at  making  up  her  mind.  The  unfortunate 
part  was,  that  no  one  paid  the  least  attention  to  it  when  it  was 
made  up. 

"  Now,  Sue,  this  is  nonsense.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  I 
won't  have  it.  Roger  Marsden  is  an  impossible  young  man. 
You  will  not  marry  him ;  you  will  break  off  the  engagement  at 
once.  Indeed,  I'll  write  myself  and  break  it  off.  Do  you  hear 
me,  Susy?  I  won't  be  defied  by  my  own  child." 

"  I'm  not  defying  you,"  said  Sue,  nonchalantly  watching  her 
mother  trail  her  silken  skirts  across  the  room  to  the  door. 

"  I  shall  write  at  once,"  she  said  again  with  determination. 

"Do,"  said  Sue;  "it  won't  make  any  difference  to  us;"  and 
her  mother  shut  the  door  with  a  helpless  bang. 
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"Susan,"  said  her  aunt,  "you  shouldn't  be  so  rude  to  your 
mother.  Now  she  will  write  to  the  young  man." 

"  Was  I  rude  ?  "  the  girl  asked  carelessly.  "  Oh  no,  she  won't 
write.  She'll  have  forgotten  all  about  it  by  the  time  she  reaches 
her  room  and  remembers  she  has  a  headache.  At  least  I  believe 
she  had  a  headache  this  morning.  Poor  dad!  Did  you  ever, 
aunt,"  she  turned  round  suddenly,  "  see  such  a  queer  couple  as 
my  parents  ?  " 

"  I — I  was  very  fond  of  your  father  when  he  was  a  boy," 
hesitated  her  aunt. 

"Yes,  I  can  quite  believe  it.  He  is  gentle  and  good.  The 
patients  are  awfully  fond  of  him,  he's  so  sympathetic.  But  he 
isn't  a  staff  to  lean  on,  and  I'm  sure  mother  isn't.  It  seems  to 
me  I'm  the  only  person  in  this  house  has  a  mind  of  their  own.  I 
wonder  what  the  children  will  do  without  me." 

"  The  best  of  us  can  be  spared,"  said  Mrs.  Grant  sentenfciously. 
It  seemed  to  her  this  child  was  setting  a  pretty  high  value  on 
herself;  "and  you're  not  married  yet.  If  you  are  so  much  good 
you  ought  to  stay  and  look  after  them." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  see  that,"  thoughtfully,  "  Eoger  wants  me  badly, 
and — oh,  here's  dad.  Dad,  dear,  daddy,  I'm  going  to  marry 
Koger  Marsden  soon  now.  Sooner  perhaps  than  you  think,"  and 
the  colour  came  again  into  her  pretty  pink  cheeks. 

Dr.  Pennicuick  was  a  tall  thin  man  with  wistful  brown  eyes 
like  his  daughter's,  and  his  mouth  and  chin  covered  with  a  mop 
of  untidy  grey  hair. 

"  You,  my  little  Susy !  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  you  are  so 
very  young !  Is  that  tea  you  have  there  ?  Give  me  some ;  I'm 
parched  with  thirst.  And  Jack  has  run  away  from  school  again 
to-day !  Whatever  am  I  to  do  with  those  boys!  " 

"  I  told  you  so,"  said  Sue  aside  to  her  aunt  a  little  bitterly ; 
"  makes  about  as  much  impression  as  if  I  said  I  was  going  for  a 
walk.  What  would  you  do  with  parents  like  mine  ?  " 


CHAPTEE  II. 

THE   WOMAN   BEGUILED   ME. 

Boger  Marsden  stood  at  the  corner  of  Collins  and  Elizabeth 
streets  and  wondered  if  he  should  take  the  afternoon  western 
express  or  whether  he  should  have  just  one  more  day  in 
Melbourne.  He  had  done  his  mother's  business,  done  it  entirely 
to  his  satisfaction,  and  he  felt  at  peace  with  himself.  No,  his 
mother  would  not  grumble  if  he  did  take  another  day  in  town. 
Some  one  else  would  though.  The  autumn  weather  was  just 
perfect  now  at  Port  Bateman.  Down  among  the  gullies  that 
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intersected  the  sandhills  the  days  were  lovely,  and  Susan  Penni- 
cuick  would  be  waiting  for  him  expectant.  She  grudged  every 
moment  spent  away  from  him;  she  loved  him  with  her  whole 
heart  and  soul,  with  the  passionate  unreasoning  love  of  a  young 
girl,  and  she  scrupled  not  to  tell  him  so. 

"  Perhaps  it's  a  mistake,"  she  said  pathetically,  "  perhaps  it's  a 
mistake,  but  I  love  you  with  my  whole  heart,  you  are  all  the  world 
to  me,  the  sun  shines  for  you,  it's  wasted  when  you're  not  here 

and — and "     Her  voice  broke  and  there  were  tears  in  her  soft 

brown  eyes. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  them  away. 

"  No,  it  isn't  a  mistake,  it  isn't  a  mistake.  God  bless  you  for 
loving  me  so.  You  see,  you'll  never  regret  it,  never.  I  haven't 
been  much  to  boast  of,  but  you've  made  a  new  man  of  me.  You'll 
see  if  you  haven't." 

He  had  taken  more  than  was  good  for  him  occasionally,  he 
had  been  "  wild,"  word  of  mysterious  import  to  a  young  girl,  but 
she  believed  him  implicitly,  she  believed  in  her  influence  over  him, 
but — she  did  not  like  him  to  be  away  from  her. 

He  was  a  tall  young  fellow,  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed,  a  good- 
looking  young  giant,  good  tempered,  smiling,  happy,  at  peace  with 
all  the  world.  Less  would  always  satisfy  him  than  would  satisfy 
Susan,  and  he  was  not  a  bad  fellow  at  bottom,  though  Port 
Bateman  with  the  narrow  straitness  of  a  little  country  town 
called  him  "fast,"  raked  up  the  one  or  two  occasions  when  he 
had  looked  upon  the  wine  when  it  was  red,  and  remembered 
against  him  that  he  had  been  a  follower  in  the  train  of  that  fast 
little  Mrs.  Buckley,  and  not  only  a  follower  but  first  favourite  and 
proud  of  the  position. 

"And  Sue  cured  me  of  that  foolishness,  God  bless  her,"  he 
thought,  as  he  strolled  up  the  street.  "  My  word  she  was  a  nice 
little  lot.  And  the  long-suffering  Buckley  has  been  gathered  to 
his  fathers.  Now  I  wonder  who  are  the  candidates  for  the 
place." 

He  had  a  little  scented  note  in  his  pocket  asking  him  to  dine 
with  the  widow  that  very  night,  and  he  was  debating  with  him- 
self whether  he  should  return  to  his  little  love  down  in  the  west 
or  whether  he  should  accept  the  invitation.  She  was  amusing, 
very.  She  always  made  him  so  pleased  with  himself.  He  did 
not  care  a  straw  for  her;  of  course  he  would  not  say  a  single 
word  that  Sue  would  not  approve  of,  he  wanted  just  another 
night  in  town,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  Sue  should  have  him. 
It  would  be  perfectly  right  to  stay,  and  having  so  decided,  he 
began  to  want  Sue  and  straightway  turned  his  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  hotel.  He  would  get  his  luggage  and  go  back. 

But  the  fates  were  against  him.    As  he  turned  a  hansom  drew 
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up  at  the  pavement,  the  door  was  flung  open  and  a  neatly  gloved 
hand  beckoned  him. 

"  So  it  is  you,  you,"  said  a  soft  voice.  She  was  all  in  black 
and  white  with  the  white  against  her  dark  face.  Exquisitely  got 
up,  but  the  March  sun  was  bright,  and  the  young  man  who  was 
not  in  love  noted  she  was  not  as  young  as  she  once  had  been,  as 
she  still  pretended  to  be.  There  were  lines  at  the  corners  of  her 
eyes,  round  her  mouth,  and  the  lips  were  a  little  cruel.  Yes,  she 
was  artificial,  but  undoubtedly  good  to  look  upon. 

She  pointed  to  the  seat  beside  her. 

"Get  in." 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  am  just  going  back  to  the  Grand." 

"  I'll  drive  you." 

Well,  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  against  that,  so  he  jumped 
in,  but  just  as  they  were  driving  off  some  one  hailed  them. 

"Hey,  hi,  cooey  there." 

Marsden  saw  a  look  of  impatience  on  his  companion's  face, 
but  it  was  smoothed  away  in  a  moment,  and  she  turned  to  the 
newcomer  with  a  welcoming  smile.  He  was  a  big  burly  farmer 
with  a  long  beard  and  kindly  smiling  face. 

"  Ah,  I  was  in  luck,  wasn't  I  ?  Very  nearly  missed  you 
though." 

"I'm  glad  I  saw  you,"  said  Mrs.  Buckley  sweetly,  "but  we 
really  are  rather  in  a  hurry." 

"Well,  can  I  come  along  and  see  you  to-night,  my  little  lady. 
I'm  only  in  town  for  to-night." 

"  Oh  dear,  are  you,  I  am  so  sorry,  because  I  have  an  engage- 
ment to-night,  an  engagement  I  can't  possibly  break,"  she  said 
with  determination,  as  she  saw  a  pleading  look  in  his  eyes,  "  Come 
in  to  luncheon  to-morrow." 

The  man  looked  at  her  thoughtfully. 

"  I  ought  to  go  back  to-morrow  and  I  have  always  promised 
myself  I'd  let  nothing  keep  me,"  and  for  "nothing"  Koger 
Marsden  read  writ  in  large  letters  "Beatrice  Buckley,"  and  fell 
to  wondering  idly  why  this  sturdy  farmer  should  not  let 
Beatrice  Buckley  keep  him  if  he  wanted  to  stay  and  she  wanted 
him  to. 

"  Well,  you'll  be  coming  up  next  week,  won't  you  ?  You're 
sure  to  be  up  next  week,  come  then  ?  " 

"  I've  brought  you  some  roses — Sopano  buds — finer  there  aren't 
in  the  State,  though  I  say  it  that  should  not." 

"  How  good  you  are,  how  good  you  are,"  came  the  soft  purring 
tones,  "  you  are  always  so  good  to  poor  little  me,  Mr.  Hadry. 
I  do  wish  you  could  stay  to-morrow,  but  I  must  try  and  look 
forward  to  next  week  and  console  myself  that  way." 

The  shadow  of  a  smile  crossed  Hadry 's  face.     "  How  shall 
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I  send  the  flowers  ?  I'd  hoped,"  he  added  wistfully,  "  to  give 
them  you  myself." 

"  Don't  trouble.  I'll  send  one  of  the  servants  for  them,  the 
old  address,  I  suppose.  So  sweet  of  you,"  and  she  smiled  a 
bewitching  smile.  "  Now  we  really  must  go,  till  next  week  then. 
Au  revoir,"  and  she  signalled  the  driver  to  go  on. 

"  Poor  John  Hadry,"  she  sighed  sentimentally,  "  he's  a  dear 
old  thing,  an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  but  we  didn't  want  him 
disturbing  our  Ute-a-t&te,  did  we  ?  He  would  have  been  dreadfully 
in  the  way." 

"  I  think,"  laughed  Marsden,  "  it  was  I  who  was  in  the  way. 
I  felt  the  awkward  third  person,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  No,  no,  you  mustn't  say  that.  I  didn't  want  John  Hadry, 
only,  of  course,  I  couldn't  be  rude  to  him.  He's  a  dear  old  thing, 
but  I  couldn't  have  him  spoiling  our  little  dinner  to-night." 

"Indeed,  you  are  very  good,  but  I  am  sorry  you  sent  him 
away  for  that  reason,  for  I  must  get  back." 

"To  your  little  sweetheart.  Oh,  you  see  I  know  all  about 
that  though  you  did  not  tell  me.  You  might  have,  for  old  sake's 
sake,"  and  the  dark  eyes  looked  reproachfully  at  him. 

"I — I — indeed  I — there's  no  one  I'd  rather  tell,"  he  blurted 
out,  and  he  felt  he  was  more  than  faithful  to  Sue  in  saying  so. 

"  Then  why  not  come  and  dine  with  me  to-night.  I  have 
sent  John  Hadry  away  for  your  sake." 

In  spite  of  himself  the  plea  had  weight,  nevertheless  he  did 
not  give  in  at  once. 

"  Because — because " 

"  You  promised  to  be  back." 

"  No,  no,  I  did  not  know  I  could  get  away  so  soon.  She  doesn't 
expect  me  till  to-morrow.  Only  I  thought — I  thought " 

"  She'd  be  pleased  to  see  you  if  you  came  a  day  sooner. 
Well,  I  daresay  she  would.  But  she  will  have  you  for  the  rest 
of  your  life,  and  surely  it  is  bad  policy  to  give  up  all  your  old 
friends." 

For  the  moment  he  realised  that  the  argument  was  a  specious 
one.  She  had  hardly  been  what  one  would  call  a  friend,  but  he 
assented  nevertheless. 

"  No,  no,  of  course.     She  doesn't  expect  me  to  do  that." 

"  Then  dine  with  me  to-night ;  just  a  cosy  little  dinner  to 
ourselves.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  about  her;  poor  girl,  she 
has  had  a  hard  time  at  home  with  that  silly  mother  and  that 
very  absent-minded  father,  hasn't  she  ?  She  is  pretty,  isn't  she  ? 
There  is  a  sweet  pathetic  look  in  her  face  that  is  better  than 
beauty.  I  wonder  if  you  have  noticed  it." 

And  he  fell  headlong  into  the  trap.  For  five  full  minutes  he 
dilated  on  Susan  Pennicuick's  charms,  at  the  end  of  ten  he  had 
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agreed  to  dine  with  Mrs.  James  Buckley  at  her  own  little  place 
in  East  Melbourne. 

Mrs.  Buckley's  servants  were  accustomed  to  these  little 
impromptu  dinners,  and  everything  was  well  done.  The  table 
was  daintily  laid  for  two,  the  flowers  were  most  exquisite,  the 
tempered  light  was  softly  pink  and  made  the  hostess  look  about 
two  and  twenty  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  perfume.  Being 
a  healthy  minded  young  man  Marsden  thought  at  first  how  much 
he  preferred  a  moonlit  gully  in  the  sandhills,  with  the  soft  ocean 
breeze  playing  fresh  on  his  face  and  Susy  in  his  arms,  but  this 
was  the  present,  and  he  yielded  to  its  seductiveness. 

"Champagne?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  You  know  I'm  sworn  off  all  drinks." 

"  Silly,  silly  boy.  I'm  sure  she  wouldn't  wish  that.  She'd 
like  her  lover  to  be  a  man,  and  stand  on  his  own  feet." 

Eoger  flushed  uncomfortably. 

"You  know,"  he  hesitated,  "I've  got  rather  in  the  habit  of 
taking  too  much." 

"Not  into  the  habit.  Once  or  twice  when  you  have  been 
excited,  and  that  is  hardly  a  crime.  She  doesn't  want  her  lover 
going  about  with  a  blue  ribbon  in  his  buttonhole.  Come  now, 
one  glass  to  Sue's  happiness  and  your  good  fortune." 

They  were  close  together  at  the  little  round  table.  Mrs. 
Buckley's  servants  were  never  so  indiscreet  as  to  appear  on  the 
scene  unless  they  were  rung  for,  and  she  filled  his  champagne 
glass  herself. 

"  Now  to  your  sweetheart  I  drink." 

"  And  so  do  I.  God  bless  her,"  and  he  set  down  his  glass 
empty. 

"We  may  as  well  finish  the  bottle,"  said  Mrs.  Buckley,  and 
she  filled  his  glass  again. 

He  did  not  protest  this  time.  Surely  there  is  no  harm  in  two 
persons  drinking  a  bottle  of  champagne.  It  was  going  to  his 
head  now,  and  he  began  to  get  absurdly  elated  and  happy.  The 
world  was  at  his  feet.  He  would  succeed,  he  would  have 
wealth,  happiness,  all  that  the  heart  of  man  could  desire.  He 
had  never  known  before  what  Sue  was  to  him,  this  dear  little 
woman  beside  him  was  teaching  him.  How  charming  and 
delightful  she  was,  it  was  good  to  be  with 'her,  good  for  him  and 
of  course  good  for  Sue  too.  It  seemed  quite  natural  she  should 
have  another  bottle  of  champagne  opened,  and  before  it  was 
finished  he  was  holding  her  hand,  telling  her  how  pretty  she 
was  and  how  good  she  was  and  how  much  both  he  and  Sue 
owed  her. 

Then  she  was  gone  and  Sue  had  taken  her  place.     He  did  not 
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ask  how  the  change  had  been  effected,  only  he  knew  that  the  room 
was  rather  dark  and  Sue  was  in  his  arms  and  his  face  was  against 
her  soft  cheek,  and  he  was  protesting  that  he  must  marry  her  now 
— at  once.  No,  he  could  not  wait,  he  must  have  her  at  once. 
She  left  the  room  for  a  space  and  his  arms  felt  empty  and  he 
wept  maudlin  tears  because  she  was  not  there.  But  she  came  back 
again,  offered  him  more  champagne,  and  her  voice  was  softer  and 
more  tender  than  ever. 

"  Now,  my  darling,  it  is  all  right.  We  will  arrange  all  that," 
and  the  dinner-table  was  cleared  away,  there  was  a  white  cloth 
and  some  flowers  on  it,  and  a  man  in  a  white  surplice  was  saying 
something  to  him,  and  he  understood  that  he  was  reading  the 
marriage  service. 

"  I,  Eoger,  take  thee,  Susan " 

"  Beatrice,"  corrected  the  parson. 

"  Dearie,  don't  you  remember  you  only  call  me  Susy  for  a  pet 
name.  Beatrice  is  my  name." 

Oh,  of  course,  he  only  called  her  Susy  for  a  pet  name,  that 
was  it. 

"  I,  Koger,  take  thee,  Beatrice,"  and  "  I,  Beatrice,  take  thee, 
Koger,"  so  the  service  droned  on  to  the  end.  He  wanted  it  over. 
He  was  conscious  he  had  taken  too  much  wine,  he  only  hoped 
the  parson  would  not  find  it  out.  It  behoved  him  to  be  very  quiet 
and  careful  and  then  he  would  have  Sue  to  himself  again. 

It  was  over  at  last  and  he  was  alone  with  his  wife ;  she  held 
out  her  arms,  her  lips  were  inviting,  her  eyes  were  glowing,  at 
last,  at  last — and  he  caught  her  in  his  arms.  She  offered  him  a 
little  more  champagne,  "  Just  a  little  because  it  is  our  wedding- 
day,"  and  he  drank  it  and  remembered  no  more. 

He  awoke  with  a  splitting  headache.  He  knew  what  had 
happened.  He  had  broken  his  word  to  Sue,  he  had  been  drunk 
the  night  before.  He  tried  to  think,  but  his  head  was  aching 
terribly,  the  light  in  his  eyes  pained  him.  He  could  remember 
nothing,  he  had  pledged  Sue  in  a  glass  of  champagne  at  Mrs. 
Buckley's  dinner  and  he  remembered  no  more.  What  must 
Mrs.  Buckley  think  of  him?  How  had  he  got  away?  They 
had  called  a  cab,  he  supposed,  and  bundled  him  in  dead  drunk. 

But  this  was  not  his  bedroom  at  the  Grand.  He  had  never 
slept  under  such  dainty  pink  silk  curtains  before.  And  the 
windows — the  windows — he  turned  his  aching  head  with  an 
effort,  and  the  blinds  were  up  and  the  sun  streaming  in  through  the 
open  windows,  the  sparrows  in  the  trees  outside  were  twittering, 
and  the  minahs  were  calling  to  each  other,  and  close  beside  the 
bed  in  a  dainty  white  silk  dressing-gown,  sat  his  hostess  of  the 
night  before. 

He  sat  up  in  bed  and  his  aching  head  went  round  and  round. 
VOL.  V.— No.  25.  E 
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"Mrs.  Buckley " 

"  Sweetest  husband,  your  Beatrice,  your  wife." 

"  My  wife  ?     My  wife  ?     But  Sue — 

"  My  husband  !  "  The  voice  was  caressing  and  purring, 
"  You  would  not  be  denied.  Oh,  my  God  !  surely  you  must 
remember !  You  married  me  last  night !  " 

"  Marry  you !  Marry  you !  "  He  was  sober  enough  now. 
"  Never,  never.  Such  a  thought  never  entered  my  head." 

"Nevertheless,"  and  the  face  was  all  cruel  now,  "you 
insisted  upon  marrying  me.  Married  you  are  and  you  must  abide 
by  it.  Oh,  ray  husband,  don't  greet  me  like  this  on  our  first 
morning  together." 

"  Out  of  my  sight  or  I'll  kill  you." 

He  looked  it,  and  with  a  shriek  she  fled  from  the  room. 

He  sank  back  on  the  bed  with  a  groan. 

"  My  God  !  "  he  said.     "  Merciful  God,  help  me." 

MAEY  GAUNT. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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ON   THE    TEACHING    OF   MODERN 
LANGUAGES 

BOTH  in  the  mundane  and  in  the  intellectual  spheres  we  are 
too  much  given  to  discarding  our  own  ways  and  methods  for 
those  of  the  foreigner.  When  the  exotic  is  worth  intrinsically 
more  than  the  native  product  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
the  preference;  it  is  evidence  of  sane  and  practical  breadth  of 
mind.  But,  other  things  being  equal,  novelty  often  enables  the 
foreigner  to  carry  the  day,  and  he  sometimes  succeeds  in  spite  of 
intrinsic  inferiority.  Thus  the  idea  that  only  a  Frenchman  can 
teach  French  is  so  ingrained  in  British  minds  that,  instead  of  a 
fellow-countryman  fully  qualified  for  the  task,  we  systematically 
make  choice  of  the  foreign  teacher.  In  this  paper  I  propose  to 
show  that  the  home  teacher,  given  certain  conditions  of  study 
and  sojourn  in  foreign  lands,  is  at  least  the  equal  of  the  immigrant 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  our  children,  and  in  many  respects 
the  superior. 

No  foreign  dominie  can  control  our  schoolboys  with  their 
mettlesome  and  rebellious  British  pride  by  the  only  suitable 
medium — the  ascendency  of  a  will,  at  bottom  akin  to  their  own 
instincts,  and  corresponding  directly  with  the  national  ideal  of 
manliness  formed  and  fortified  by  generations.  I  do  not  deny 
that  this  innate  contempt  for  alien  authority  is  the  source  of 
many  errors.  It  is,  however,  hereditary,  and  as  regards  discipline, 
a  fact  that  one  cannot  afford  to  ignore,  the  detachment  of  the 
foreign  master  from  the  pupils  making  him  an  easy  mark  for 
irregular  pleasantries.  Against  these  he  has  no  resource  but  the 
acuteness  of  his  mind,  and  this  is  a  weapon  which,  to  the  shame 
of  the  young  brains  amongst  us,  hardly  influences  them.  Then, 
as  a  rule,  the  social  rank  of  the  foreign  secondary  teacher,  as  we 
find  him  in  this  country,  is  below  that  of  the  corresponding 
English  teacher.  In  the  same  ranks  of  society  abroad  and  in 
England  the  level  of  manners  which,  combined  with  decent 
feeling,  goes  to  make  the  true  gentleman  or  lady,  is  lower  and 
less  universal  on  the  Continent  than  here.  Secondly,  if  one 
considers  the  reluctance  of  foreigners,  in  general,  and  middle- 
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class  Frenchmen  in  particular,  to  leave  their  own  country,  it 
will  be  easily  understood  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  best  trained 
teachers  that  come  over  to  us. 

More  often  than  otherwise  they  are  men  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  in  the  State  secondary  educational  system  of  their 
native  land,  or  rather,  unable  to  enter  the  teaching  profession 
there  owing  to  lack  of  academic  qualifications  and  professional 
training.     This  does  not  apply  to  the  German,  who  is  either  a 
Ph.D.,  or  the  possessor  of  the  State  teacher's  diploma,  but  is  in 
a  large  degree  true  of  the  Frenchman,  who  can  seldom  claim  to 
have  passed  more  than  his  baccalaur6at  es-lettres  or  es-sciences. 
Neither  the  title  B.es-L.  nor  B.es-Sc.,  as  we  designate  them, 
implies  that  the  possessor  has  gone  through  a  university  course— 
they  simply  indicate  a  final  secondary  examination,  held,  it  is 
true,  in  university  buildings,  and  qualifying  for  entrance  to  a 
faculty,  or  for  the  preliminary  examinations  of  the  military  and 
other  State  colleges.     It  is,  therefore,  only  the  equivalent  of  our 
matriculation  examination,  with  perhaps  a  somewhat  more  com- 
prehensive, and  certainly  more  sonorous,  curriculum — of  which 
the  French  are  the  first  to  complain  pending  its  abolition — and 
with  stricter  marking,  an   advantage  singularly  neutralised  in 
provincial  circles  by  a  deplorable  tendency  to  local  favouritism. 
The  few  teachers  of  French  in  this  country  who  hold  the  higher 
degree  or  licence  are  nearly  all  English  or  Scotch  graduates  who 
have  spent  a  few  years  at  the  Sorbonne.     Failing  this  degree,  I 
prefer  the  far  simpler  and  more  modest  brevet  supSrieur,  which 
denotes  that  the  holder  is   thoroughly  master  of   the  various 
branches  of  the  primary  curriculum,  and  is  further  entitled  to 
teach  in  Government  primary  schools,  a  privilege  withheld  from 
the  "  bachelier."  Besides,  without  academic  training,  a  teacher  can 
seldom  develop  that  breadth  of  view  which  comes  from  wide  and 
synthetic  reading. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  of  more  importance  than 
"  degrees"  in  the  choice  of  a  teacher.  And  here  I  touch  on  the 
technical  aspect  of  my  assertion  that  the  home-bred  teacher  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  alien.  The  common  idea  in  England  that  we 
English  cannot  get  to  know  another  language  as  well  as  we  know 
our  own,  and  the  mistaken  patriotism  of  our  schoolboys,  who 
imagine  it  effeminate  to  speak  French  or  German  without  a  pro- 
nounced English  accent,  form  the  chief  obstacles  to  reform  in  the 
direction  I  desire  to  see.  This  two-fold  prejudice  would,  I  main- 
tain, disappear,  if  our  young  but  misguided  patriots  saw  more 
often  before  them  in  the  person  of  an  Englishman  an  example  of 
the  difficulty  overcome.  There  may  be  among  my  readers  some 
who  are  sceptical  as  to  the  question  of  accent.  They  are  quite 
wrong.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to  spend  some  time  in  a  foreign 
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country  and  to  make  a  study  of  speaking  the  language,  but  I 
assure  them  it  can  be  and  is  done.  For  purity  of  speech,  the 
ideal  to  be  aimed  at  is  entire  absence  of  accent ;  but  it  is  too 
readily  forgotten  that  only  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  "natives  " 
can  boast  a  delivery  whence  every  shred  of  provincialism  has  been 
eradicated.  Indeed,  in  a  more  or  less  degree  all  but  the  actors 
and  orators  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  elocution,  bear 
testimony  to  the  youthful  influence  of  their  local  dialect,  which  is 
often  far  less  harmonious  than  a  slight  British  accent.  I  cannot 
forbear  a  smile  at  the  immense  importance  which  appears  to  be 
attached  to  the  "  Parisian  "  governess,  who  has  generally  acquired 
her  metropolitan  citizenship  in  a  drive  from  the  Gare  de  Lyon 
to  the  Gare  du  Nord,  or  to  the  tutor  from  Berlin,  for  nothing 
affects  a  language  so  badly  as  the  cockneyism  of  the  capital. 

Again,  the  home  teacher  who,  in  the  course  of  his  endeavour 
to  master  another  language,  will  have  had  to  overcome  so  many 
inherent  difficulties  of  syntax  and  phonetics,  will  be  better 
qualified  than  any  one  else  to  point  out  the  rough  places  to  his 
pupils  and  to  show  them  how  to  get  over  them.  His  superiority 
is  strikingly  and  incontestably  evident  in  the  highly  important 
matter  of  translation.  To  this,  on  several  occasions,  when  ex- 
amining for  one  or  the  other  of  our  public  bodies,  I  have  drawn 
attention  in  my  reports.  The  pupils  taught  by  a  foreigner 
render  the  literal  sense  of  the  text,  but  they  employ  a  jargon 
which  is  not  English,  and  is  most  unconvincing.  Translation,  if 
it  is  to  prove  an  intellectual  training  in  the  highest  sense,  must, 
while  following  the  text  closely,  at  the  same  time  be  an  easy 
rendering,  the  substitution  in  fact  of  the  idiom  of  one  language 
for  the  corresponding  idiom  in  another.  It  is  only  when  con- 
sidered in  this  light  that  the  study  of  living  languages  can  up  to  a 
certain  point  replace  the  study  of  the  dead,  which  will  always 
have  the  advantage  of  a  most  synthetic  basis.  With  very  rare 
exceptions,  one  cannot  evidently  expect  from  the  foreigner  any 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  subtleties  of  our  language,  the 
home  teacher  alone  is  capable  of  handling  the  work  in  a  deft  and 
easy  manner. 

Invertedly,  it  may  perhaps  be  argued  that  the  home  teacher  is 
equally  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  composition,  but  we  are  then 
forgetting  that  our  fellow-countryman  goes  abroad  with  the  definite 
object  of  perfecting  himself  in  the  language  of  the  country.  The 
foreigner,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  here  not  so  much  to  study 
our  language  as  to  make  himself  as  soon  as  possible  a  salaried 
position  by  teaching  his  own.  Many  people  find  nothing  incon- 
gruous in  a  teacher  knowing  no  language  but  the  one  he 
teaches.  I  do,  for  the  unquestionable  result  is  the  jargon  I 
have  mentioned. 
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Beyond  these  particular  considerations,  there  is  one  of  a  more 
general  character,  which  may  perhaps  outweigh  the  rest  together. 
We  shall  find  in  France,  as  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  secondary 
instruction  in  living  languages  entrusted  exclusively  to  professors 
home-made,  home-bred,  home-taught,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns 
the  public  schools,  and,  with  very  rare  exceptions  in  Germany,  the 
State  universities.  In  Germany  the  State  practically  controls  all 
instruction,  and  in  France,  a  patriotic  spirit,  which  I  consider  in 
this  respect  enlightened,  is  responsible  for  the  extension  of  the 
formal  regulations  to  the  free  colleges,  at  present  threatened 
with  speedy  extinction.  Our  craze  for  foreign  imitation  might 
indeed  run  on  logical  and  praiseworthy  lines,  if  we  set  about 
endowing  the  rising  generation  of  our  modern  language  scholars 
with  some  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  already  by  their  continental 
rivals  in  the  shape  of  travelling  bursaries. 

Such  inducements  to  the  further  pursuit  of  knowledge  more 
definite  in  their  aim  than  the  time-honoured  fellowship,  already 
exist  here  and  there  for  the  young  scholar  who  has  gone  out  in 
science  or  mathematics.  There  are  travelling  studentships  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  the  encouragement  of  the  pursuit  of 
such  widely  different  subjects  as  botany,  meteorology  and  archae- 
ology. Why  should  the  student  of  living  languages  wait  ?  In 
the  absence  of  sufficient  means  to  float  a  comprehensive  scheme 
it  might  be  necessary  at  first  to  limit  the  studentships  to  those 
candidates  who  are  taking  up  the  teaching  of  modern  languages 
as  a  profession,  and  to  apply  to  their  allotment  social  considera- 
tions similar  to  those  which  in  some  cases  regulate  the  award  of 
college  exhibitions.  During  their  stay  abroad  the  travelling 
students  would,  like  the  more  fortunate  votaries  of  science  and 
archaeological  research,  still  be  under  the  control  of  their  parent 
institution,  university,  training  college,  or  Government  Board,  with 
whom  they  would  communicate,  at  stated  periods,  with  regard  to 
their  progress  and  achievements.  It  would  perhaps  be  possible 
for  arrangements  to  be  made  among  foreign  corresponding  bodies 
for  a  system  of  mutual  surveillance  of  their  respective  students, 
and  for  the  mutual  provision  of  the  necessary  assistance  in  the 
way  of  lectures  and  examinations. 

In  this  direction  the  far-seeing  generosity  of  Mr.  Ehodes 
should  do  much  to  win  the  favour  of  the  German  State  Universities, 
and  we  ourselves  ought  to  be  stimulated  to  similar  liberality 
towards  our  own  countrymen.  A  parallel  understanding  would 
be  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  in  France,  for  too  much  exclusiveness 
and  too  much  red  tape  characterises  the  University  de  France, 
and  indeed,  the  education  departments  of  all  grades.  Incidentally, 
however,  I  may  remark  that  a  magnificent  nucleus  of  British- 
born  teachers  of  the  French  language  would  be  found  among 
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the  French-speaking  population  of  Canada,  who,  while  displaying 
loyalty  to  the  British  Crown,  preserve  all  the  grace  of  French 
expression  and  an  almost  archaic  purity  of  idiom.  There  should, 
if  necessary,  be  an  interchange  of  special  facilities  hetween  the 
Mother-country  and  the  universities  and  training  colleges  of  the 
Dominion. 

One  question  remains  in  connection  with  the  suggestions 
I  have  outlined.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  enthusiasm 
recently  displayed  by  academic  councils  regarding  a  more  Catholic 
study  of  modern  languages,  should  hitherto  have  failed  to  win 
over  military  educationists.  Indeed,  the  recent  report  of  the 
Eoyal  Commission  on  Military  education,  generally  so  well 
advised,  tends  rather  to  discourage  than  to  foster  linguistic 
pursuits  among  our  officers  and  cadets — and  this,  in  spite  of  an 
extremely  welcome  if  minor  recommendation  as  to  the  substitu- 
tion in  the  entrance  syllabus,  of  questions  on  French  or  German 
history  or  geography  in  lieu  of  superficial  and  scrappy  "  catches  " 
in  the  respective  literatures.  It  is  further  agreed — and  the 
argument  is  perhaps  as  reasonable  as  the  proposed  dropping  of 
Greek  at  our  leading  classical  university — that  the  scant  hours 
nominally  devoted  to  languages  at  the  Eoyal  Military  Academy 
and  College,  are  equivalent  to  nil,  and  ought  consequently  to 
be  suppressed. 

If  a  more  thorough  course  be  impossible  in  regard  to  the 
majority  of  cadets  owing  to  pressure  of  technical  subjects,  it 
should  be  still  permissible  to  grant  those  candidates  who  scored 
high  in  French  or  German  at  the  entrance  examination,  an 
option  between  one  of  the  theoretical  subjects  and  an  advanced 
course  in  that  language  and  its  military  literature,  similar  to  the 
class  in  technical  and  telegraphic  French  which  Professor  Ferret, 
ever  ready  to  adapt  modern  means  to  modern  ends,  inaugurated 
some  time  since  at  the  Eoyal  Engineering  College,  Cooper's  Hill. 
Needless  to  say  a  corresponding  option  should  be  allowed  at  the 
leaving  examination. 

Again,  opportunity  should  be  given  to  those  cadets  who  have 
gained  distinction  in  modern  languages  in  the  last-named  com- 
petition, an  opportunity  which  I  venture  would  be  eagerly  seized 
by  many,  to  spend,  prior  to  proceeding  to  their  regimental  depots, 
a  period  varying  from,  say,  six  to  eighteen  months  in  the  country 
in  whose  language  they  have  proved  themselves  proficient. 
They  would  thus  be  enabled  to  perfect  their  colloquial  knowledge 
whilst  gaining  valuable  acquaintance  with  the  military  geography, 
statistics,  and  technicalities  of  the  land  in  question.  They  might 
be  required  to  forward  periodical  reports  summing  up  the  results 
of  their  study,  and  on  their  return  home  to  undergo,  both 
orally  and  on  paper,  a  test  of  their  practical  progress.  Through- 
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out  their  leave  they  would  receive  regimental  pay,  supplemented 
in  the  case  of  the  most  successful  by  special  grants. 

Under  the  present  scheme  of  interpreterships  the  absence  of 
material  reward  offers  but  little  inducement,  and  this  brings  me 
to  make  the  suggestion  that  officers  already  commissioned  should, 
after  a  qualifying  examination,  be  allowed  special  leave  subject 
to  conditions  and  advantages  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  cadets, 
grants  being  paid  them  out  of  the  public  funds  for  proficiency 
not  only  in  Russian,  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  modern  Greek  (as 
stated  in  the  King's  Regulation,  paragraph  1203,)  but  likewise  in 
the  French,  German,  and  any  useful  language. 

A  PUBLIC  EXAMINEE. 
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LAND    SETTLEMENT   IN    CAPH    COLONY 

WHAT  Lord  Milner  does  not  know  of  South  Africa  is  not 
worth  knowing,  is  an  English  axiom  to-day,  and  Lord  Milner 
has  laid  it  down  that  there  cannot  be  a  lasting  peace  in  South 
Africa  unless  men  and  women  of  British  birth  are  settled  on  the 
land  side  by  side  with  the  Boers,  instead  of  only  congregating 
in  the  towns  as  heretofore.  The  antagonism  between  town  and 
country  is  ever  with  us,  and  where  it  is  intensified,  as  in  South 
Africa,  by  race-rivalry,  the  division  becomes  sharp  and  un- 
bridgeable. 

Further  than  this,  Lord  Milner  has  in  hand  schemes  for 
carrying  his  precept  out  in  practice,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  a  serious  and  extensive  effort  will  be  made  in  the  new 
Colonies  to  settle  farmers,  both  agricultural  and  pastoral,  on  the 
vast  areas  which  up  to  now  have  been  the  undisturbed  haunt  of 
the  Boer.  In  pinning  our  faith  to  such  a  scheme  as  this,  we  are 
fortified  by  the  opinion  of  another  South  African  expert  now 
unhappily  passed  away,  who  came  to  this  same  conclusion  in- 
dependently of,  and  before,  Lord  Milner  himself.  The  future 
of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Colonies  we  may  therefore  look 
upon  as  promising,  but  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  origin 
of  the  disease  that  has  required  such  a  surgical  operation  as  the 
late  war,  lies  not  in  these  Colonies,  but  at  the  Cape.  What  then 
is  being  done,  not  only  to  allay  symptoms  across  the  Orange 
River,  but  to  eradicate  the  root  of  the  mischief  in  the  southern- 
most Colony  ?  Here  the  responsibility  lies,  not  with  the  High 
Commissioner,  but  with  elected  ministers,  and  here  the  Parliament 
is  controlled  by  the  Afrikander  Bond,  which  is  dragging  to  light 
the  names  of  all  those  Dutch  who  remained  loyal  during  the  war 
for  reasons  of  its  own ;  it  is  also  attempting  to  compensate  the 
rebels  on  the  proposition  put  forth  by  Mr.  N.  F.  de  Waal  that 
"  there  is  no  reason  why  rebels  should  not  be  compensated  for 
loss  of  stock" ;  it  has,  by  capturing  the  Ministry,  prevented  any 
legislation  dealing  with  seditious  practices,  and  the  registration 
of  arms  and  ammunition ;  it  has  started,  though  cautiously,  a 
system  of  boycotting  of  the  loyal  Dutch,  and  has,  through  the 
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Ministry,  rebuffed  and  defeated  these  same  loyal   Dutch  when 
they  appealed  to  the  Governor  for  protection. 

And  how  are  the  Progressives  meeting  this  recrudescence  of 
sedition  ?  They  are  supposed  to  he  in  power,  but  they  are  in  a 
minority.  The  men  of  their  front  rank  have  loyally  fought  a 
defensive  fight,  their  first,  their  only  object,  the  maintenance  of 
British  supremacy,  but  for  this  they  have  as  yet  formulated  no 
settled  and  far-sighted  programme,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  lest 
at  this  critical  time,  the  heat  and  bitterness  of  party  warfare  may 
not  draw  aside  their  eyes  from  that  wide  outlook  and  future 
which  can  be  achieved  by  them  alone.  To  trip  up  the  Bond  in 
this  or  that  place,  is  not  enough  ;  to  recapture  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg 
or  to  drive  him  permanently  from  their  ranks  is  not  enough ;  a 
redistribution  bill  though  momentously  important  is  not  enough. 
Beyond  all  this  lies  the  still  unbridged  gulf  between  Dutch  and 
British.  The  Bond  will  not— the  Progressives  must— not  only 
bridge  it,  but  so  fill  it  up  that  no  gulf  remains. 

How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  The  question  is  the  same  at  the  Cape 
as  in  the  Transvaal — Dutch  and  British,  country  and  town — and 
the  answer  is  the  same.  Land  settlement  in  the  Colony  is  beset 
with  difficulties,  but  the  end  is  so  momentous  that  the  obstacles 
may  well  act  but  as  incentives.  Land  settlement  might  well  be 
made  the  first  plank  of  a  Progressive  programme.  It  is  bound 
up  with  British  supremacy  and  is,  at  any  rate,  something  tangible 
and  definite  to  work  towards,  something  on  which  all  Progressives, 
however  moderate,  can  unite.  In  the  heart  of  Dutch  fanaticism 
Mr.  Khodes  has  established  farms,  but  more  should  be  settled 
here  if  the  land  can  be  bought,  and  also  along  the  south  bank  of 
the  Orange  River,  at  Aliwal  North,  at  Graaf  Beinet,  indeed, 
wherever  the  rebellion  found  most  adherents,  there  should  immi- 
gration be  directed.  The  Government  possesses  large  areas  in 
the  north-west  of  the  Colony,  but  these  would  require  an  elaborate 
system  of  irrigation,  and  are  not,  therefore,  very  suitable  at 
present.  Of  other  Crown  land,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  left 
unoccupied,  but  what  there  is,  is  of  a  passable  quality  and  ought 
to  be  used.  But  to  make  it  available,  legislation  is  required,  as 
under  the  present  laws  "  the  Executive  is  deprived  of  the  powers 
of  allotting  land  except  upon  personal  application  for  specific 
areas"  (Vide  Bluebook,  Cd.  627,  page  278).  The  difficulty  of 
buying  on  a  large  scale  is  well  known,  but  that  it  is  not  insur- 
mountable is  apparent  from  this  same  Bluebook,  where  several 
offers  are  made,  notably  in  the  Knysna  which  is  very  fair  soil  ; 
in  the  Maclear,  at  present  rather  distant  from  a  railway,  but  with 
the  line  to  Natal  in  hand,  this  drawback  will  be  largely  diminished  ; 
and  at  Ceres,  an  important  place  from  political  reasons. 

At   Ceres,  and  to  some  degree  in  the  Knysna   district,  fruit 
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culture  can  be  attempted,  and  this  I  would  specially  recommend 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  fruit  farms  need  be  of  much 
smaller  acreage  than  other  farms,  and  therefore  a  larger  number 
of  settlers  can  be  established  on  the  lots  available — a  weighty 
reason  in  a  country  where  purchase  of  land  is  so  difficult  and 
immigration  so  imperative.  Secondly,  fruit  culture  as  an  industry 
is  so  promising  that  it  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  every  means. 
Various  fruits  can  be  placed  on  the  English  market  at  totally 
different  seasons  to  the  same  kinds  from  Europe  and  America, 
and  for  this  Africa  is  far  better  situated  than  Australia,  being  only 
half  the  distance  off.  There  is  also  a  good  local  demand.  Another 
class  of  farming  that  might  well  find  great  scope  is  le  petit  culture 
in  all  its  branches.  This,  too,  only  requires  a  small  extent  of 
land  to  each  settler,  and  though  it  has  been  said  that  in  this  the 
supply  is  already  equal  to  the  demand,  it  is  a  statement  surely 
open  to  question  when  dairy  produce  and  vegetables  fetch  the 
high  prices  they  do  at  present,  but  this  class  of  industry  must 
necessarily  be  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  towns  or  on  a  railway 
line. 

The  proposals  of  the  Government  must  be  made  sufficiently 
attractive  to  induce  immigration,  especially  as  South  Africa  pre- 
sents so  many  drawbacks  to  agriculture  and  the  competing 
interests  in  the  emigration  field  are  so  numerous.  Canada  offers 
farms  rent  free,  provided  certain  conditions  are  carried  out. 
Could  not  some  plan  of  the  same  sort  be  devised  at  the  Cape  ? 
Or,  in  view  of  the  money  that  must  be  spent  in  obtaining  the 
land  by  the  Government,  some  modification  of  this  might  be 
tried — say  if  the  farms  were  let  rent  free  for  three  to  five  years 
and  then  rent  begun,  or,  if  rent  is  charged,  from  the  beginning, 
State  loans  might  be  supplied,  to  be  repaid  in  easy  instalments. 
The  most  advantageous  offers  also  should  be  made  to  married 
men  who  would  bring  their  English  wives  with  them,  for  working 
with  single  men  is  like  working  with  loose  screws,  and  matrimony 
with  this  generation  of  Dutch  girls  is  much  to  be  discouraged, 
because  the  children  of  these  mixed  unions  invariably  side  with 
their  mothers'  people,  and  this  is  a  fact  to  which  we  must  never 
afford  to  shut  our  eyes.  Something  like  sixty  thousand  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  the  deficiency  of  women  in  South  Africa,  and  this 
dangerous  lack  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  in  these  present 
proposals.  The  English  settler  also  should  not  be  dumped  down 
alone  in  a  Boer  circle.  Farms  for  the  newcomers  should  be 
arranged  in  blocks  so  that  there  may  be  mutual  support  and  a 
stronger  permeating  influence. 

That  the  Afrikander  Bond  will  offer  all  resistance  possible  to 
any  scheme  of  this  kind  goes  without  saying,  but  cannot  anything 
be  done  to  soften  matters  for  them  and  at  least  to  allay  their 
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bitterest  antagonism  ?  There  is  one  subject  on  which  there  has 
generally  been  the  sharpest  divergence  of  opinion  between  the 
two  nationalities— the  reference  of  course  is  to  the  native 
question.  Some  legislation  on  this  point  might  go  a  good  way 
to  mollify  the  Bond  and  effect  a  compromise.  From  the  native 
standpoint,  too,  legislation  is  necessary.  The  coloured  people 
have  grown  rather  out  of  hand  during  the  struggle  between 
their  masters  and  have  been  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  military, 
so  that  labour  is  more  difficult  to  obtain,  while  it  is  more  needed 
than  ever.  A  measure  to  supply  a  gentle  stimulus  to  labour 
could  not  but  meet  with  approval  among  the  Dutch ;  for  instance, 
some  measure  based  on  the  extension  to  all  Cape  Colony  of  the 
Glen  Grey  Act.  It  is  admittedly  the  most  beneficial  Act  that  has 
yet  been  matured  for  dealing  with  the  native  problem,  and  where- 
ever  it  has  been  applied  it  has  proved  uniformly  excellent,  and  it 
was  passed  by  the  help  of  a  Bond  majority. 

The  taxes  in  the  labour  clauses  might  possibly  be  raised  to  a 
level  with  those  that  Lord  Milner  has  instituted  in  the  New 
Colonies,  ensuring  at  the  same  time  equality  of  legislation  and 
certainty  of  effect  in  inducing  these  volatile  children  to  work.  In 
the  sentimental  ignorance  of  English  opinion  at  the  time  it  was 
made  law,  ten  shillings  was  all  the  impetus  that  could  be  pro- 
vided for  the  native,  but  much  water  has  flowed  under  the  bridge 
since  then,  and,  now  that  the  tax  has  been  raised  in  the  Transvaal, 
it  is  possible,  nay  desirable,  that  it  should  be  equalised  in  other 
parts,  and  to  this  the  Bond  will  infallibly  agree.  The  proceeds 
of  the  tax  can  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  civilisation  of  the  negroes 
as  heretofore,  or  perhaps,  while  half  is  thus  spent  on  them,  the 
other  half  might  be  utilised  to  augment  the  funds  for  immigration 
or  irrigation  on  the  same  principle  as  in  Egypt,  where  the  half  of 
every  fresh  tax  is  handed  over  to  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette  and  the 
other  half  to  the  expenditure  departments. 

That  irrigation  will  be  necessary  for  any  extensive  settlement 
is  unquestionable,  but  that  the  beginnings  of  such  a  settlement 
should  be  deferred  until  irrigation  works  are  finished  would  be 
disastrous.  The  settlement  of  the  land  will  take  both  money 
and  time,  and  it  is  better  to  complete  it  by  degrees,  and  profit  by 
experience,  than  to  attempt  it  in  one  fell  swoop.  While  irrigation 
is  still  being  considered  and  carried  out,  much  can  be  done  in 
places  where  it  is  not  required,  or  is  not  imperative,  and  there 
are  many  such  districts.  As  the  Dutch  would  benefit  equally 
with  the  British  in  any  schemes  for  watering  the  land,  little 
opposition  is  to  be  expected  from  them  in  the  matter. 

In  all  these  proposals  there  is  no  shadow  of  desire  to  oust  the 
Boer  from  the  soil.  The  farms  in  South  Africa  are  very  large 
and  are  not  one  quarter  laid  under  cultivation  by  their  present 
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masters.  It  is  their  useless  superfluity  only  we  could  wish  to 
gain  possession  of,  which  would  gradually  bring  the  whole 
country  up  to  a  far  greater  level  of  prosperity.  There  is  always, 
of  course,  compulsory  expropriation  of  land  to  meet  difficulties 
of  acquisition,  but  this  could  only  be  fallen  back  upon  as  a 
very  last  resource,  and  every  means  must  be  tried  before  it  be 
resorted  to. 

There  is  one  factor  that  might  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Colony 
in  this  crisis  and  amplify  the  schemes  that  a  harassed  party  may 
find  it  difficult  not  to  be  forced  to  curtail.  The  great  Company 
whose  prosperity  is  so  interdependent  with  that  of  the  Cape — a 
company  that  is  famed  for  the  broad  view  it  takes  of  its  public 
duties,  and  which,  by  its  trust  deed,  may  start  such  various 
undertakings,  of  which  diamond  mining  is  but  one — might  with 
reason,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  stake,  risk  something  in 
the  establishment  of  some  scheme,  or  partial  scheme,  that  would 
so  materially  advance  the  land  from  which  it  draws  its  wealth. 
If  the  Johannesburg  capitalists  would  be  willing  that  £10,000,000 
and  over  should  be  spent  to  provide  a  settlement  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, the  Company  that  founded  Khodesia  by  its  funds,  trained 
by  Mr.  Ehodes,  and  under  its  present  public-spirited  directors, 
may,  it  is  possible,  be  willing  to  step  into  the  breach  and  remake 
the  tottering  Cape  cart. 

Whether  by  Government  legislation  or  private  effort,  or  both, 
what  matters  it  so  long  as  success  is  achieved  and  suitable  settlers 
are  placed  on  their  farms  and  South  Africa  secured  to  Britain. 
We  have  got  our  idea— a  good  idea ;  let  us  see  to  it,  that  we  stick 
to  our  idea  and  not  lose  sight  of  our  final,  imperial,  wide-reaching 
aim  in  the  heat  and  pre-occupation,  the  jealousy  and  ambition  of 
party  conflict.  Indeed,  with  this  fundamental  programme  of  land- 
settlement,  pressing  to  those  things  that  are  before,  we  may  well 
leave  those  things  that  are  behind — Sedition  Acts,  Arm  Acts — 
which  though  strictly  just,  cannot  but  savour  of  a  pin-prick 
policy.  They  will  no  longer  be  necessary. 

I.  BOBBIE. 
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IMPERIAL   LITERATURE 

DELHI.* 

MB.  FANSHAWE  should  know  something  of  the  imperial  city 
of  the  Durbar,  for  he  was  Commissioner  of  Delhi  division  and 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Punjab  Government,  and  it  was  he  who 
resigned  the  civil  service  as  a  protest  against  Lord  Curzon's 
treatment  of  the  Administration  of  the  Five  Eivers  in  the  minute, 
in  which  the  Viceroy  recommended  the  constitution  of  the  border 
between  Beluchistan  and  the  northern  march,  and  the  districts 
across  the  Indus,  into  the  Frontier  Province,  which  is  now  a 
going  concern.  Mr.  Fanshawe  did  not  object,  it  is  understood, 
to  the  making  of  the  new  province,  but  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  Punjab  officers  had  not  done  all  that  was  possible  to  satis- 
factorily administer  the  border  land. 

Nothing  less  than  the  resignation  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
would  have  even  provoked  a  comment,  and  Mr.  Fanshawe 
pocketed  his  pension,  left  the  country,  and  published  this  volume, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  controversial  or  political.  Those  who 
expect  such  matter  will  be  disappointed,  and  here  in  England 
there  may  be  many  who  think  Delhi  is  a  frontier  city.  It  was 
that  once,  and  Mr.  Fanshawe  gives  a  very  interesting  summary 
of  its  past  history,  of  which  we  know  surprisingly  little,  though 
it  is  not  an  ancient  town  —  quite  modern,  indeed,  from  an 
European  point  of  view — the  modern  city  having  a  record  of  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  beside  which  Agra  and  Lahore  are 
comparatively  ancient.  The  mutiny  is  a  tale  which  never  tires. 
The  author  does  well  to  let  the  military  reports  speak  of  the 
operations  of  the  siege  during  the  Sepoy  mutiny.  He  often 
complains  of  the  failure  of  the  British  Government  to  preserve 
monuments  of  past  rulers  and  to  honour  fallen  heroes,  but 
whatever  opinion  he  may  hold  of  the  Viceroy's  frontier  policy, 
he  cannot  but  allow  that  the  preservation  of  ancient  architectural 
relics  receives  just  now  more  attention  than  during  any  previous 
epoch. 

The  great  Durbar  is  over,  but  the  illustrations  and  maps, 
showing  the  site  upon  the  Bawari  plain  beyond  the  canal  north 

*  'Delhi,  Past  and  Present,'  by  H.  C.  Fanshawe,  C.S.I.    London:  John  Murray. 
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of  the  high  road,  on  which  also  the  Durbar  of  1877  was  held, 
cannot  but  have  been  very  useful  to  visitors  from  England,  most 
of  whom  studied  this  volume  while  steaming  to  Bombay.  The 
famous  buildings  of  the  city  are  minutely  described  and  admirably 
illustrated.  The  available  annals  of  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe 
have  been  consulted  to  good  purpose,  and  considerable  interest 
attaches  to  the  prayer  offered  daily  for  the  Emperor  in  the 
mosques,  wherein  infidels,  innovators,  and  idolators  are  included 
among  those  who  are  properly  objects  of  divine  displeasure.  The 
same  feeling  exists  now  on  the  part  of  the  Mahomedans,  but 
during  their  long  rule  in  India  the  influence  they  exercised  upon 
their  Hindu  subjects  was  small  indeed  compared  with  the  vast 
amount  they  assimilated  of  Hindu  caste,  custom,  and  religion. 
Indeed,  over  and  above  the  purdah,  the  prevalence  of  which  in 
India  is  habitually  the  subject  of  unpardonable  and  unfathomable 
exaggeration,  there  is  little  visible  in  Hindu  public  and  private 
life  which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  conquering  race, 
and  what  is  discernible  is  chiefly  to  be  seen  in  towns,  and  in  the 
country  in  parts  in  which  the  foreign  courts  were  situated  and 
the  foreign  armies  camped,  nowhere  more  than  in  Delhi  and  the 
surrounding  country  in  the  Punjab  and  the  United  Provinces. 

Mr.  Fanshawe  speaks  of  the  revolt  of  the  people  during  the 
mutiny,  but  fortunately  for  us  the  people  did  not  join  the 
mutinous  sepoys,  and  he  says  that  at  the  King  of  Delhi's  trial 
the  uprising  was  said  to  be  due  to  a  deep-rooted  fear  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  to  be  forced  upon  the  Indian  peoples.  It 
is  always  worth  while  to  remember  the  causes  of  the  mutiny  and 
to  note,  without  attaching  to  them  undue  significance,  the 
occurrence  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  a  Hindu  revival 
accompanied  by  anti-cow-killing  demonstrations,  the  mysterious 
marking  of  trees,  and  rumours  that  all  the  wasps  had  been 
commandeered  to  fight  against  us  with  the  Ameer  or  the  Czar, 
which  was  seriously  stated  two  or  three  years  ago  in  the  Indian 
papers.  Nor  is  the  attitude  of  the  Hindu  religious  authorities 
towards  the  Christians  unworthy  of  remark.  When  Bishop 
Welldon  sent  around  his  broad-minded  and  conciliatory  encyclical 
letter  they  were  delighted  and  hailed  him  as  a  friend  of  the 
Hindus,  but  when  he  talked  of  the  Bible  in  Government  schools, 
there  was  a  sharp  and  sudden  change  of  front.  Nor  does  legisla- 
tion, running  in  the  least  degree  counter  to  the  terms  of  Queen 
Victoria's  Proclamation,  ever  fail  to  meet  with  immediate  con- 
demnation, even  though  interference  with  ancient  customs  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  a  few  of  the  organs  devoted  to  the 
Congress  programme.  Mr.  Fanshawe  does  not  despise  the 
function  of  a  guide  book  for  his  work,  or  abstain  from  frequent 
and  lengthy  quotations  from  Sir  Henry  Norman's  Eeport,  and 
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Mr.  Fergusson's  Indian  Architecture,  and  he  is  merciful  in 
not  adopting  in  its  most  unmitigated  aspects  the  eccentric 
spelling,  which  it  appears  we  owe  to  the  casting  vote  of  a 
Viceroy,  who  had  not  had  time  to  look  around,  before  he  had 
to  vote,  Lord  Northbrook.  It  is  curious  that  the  selection  of 
Delhi  as  the  scene  of  the  Durbar,  should  have  been  criticised 
in  some  quarters  in  the  Anglo-Indian  press.  Its  imperial  history 
and  geographical  position  at  an  almost  equal  distance  from 
Calcutta,  Bombay  and  Kurrachee  make  it  obviously  the  most 
suitable  place  for  this  great  ceremony,  while  it  is  surely  too  much 
to  deduce  from  a  choice  so  obviously  justified,  a  sinister  intention 
to  undermine  the  claims  of  Calcutta  to  be,  what  it  is  never  likely 
to  cease  to  be,  the  capital  of  modern  India.  This  book  is 
admirably  printed  and  illustrated,  and  a  few  more  of  the  same 
class  dealing  with  Madras  and  Bombay  would  be  acceptable  to 
travellers  in  India. 

J.  D.  EEES. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  AND  THE  WEST  COUNTRY 

AMONGST-  the  many  historical  incidents  in  the  cruise  of  the 
Ophir,  not  the  least  remarkable  was  the  very  warm  welcome  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  met  with  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
By  a  fortunate  coincidence  it  happened  that  the  vessel  anchored  at 
the  port  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  The  New 
Zealand  Wellington  was  so  named  after  the  great  Duke  who  took 
his  title  from  that  small  west  country  town  which,  lying  under 
that  notable  land-mark  called  the  Wellington  monument,  on  the 
Blackdown  Hills,  almost  touches  the  border  of  those  two  great 
colonising  counties,  Devon  and  Somerset, 

Sixty  years  ago  the  Duke  had  expressed  his  approval  of  certain 
practical  schemes  of  colonisation  put  forward  by  Lord  Durham, 
Sir  William  Molesworth,  Gibbon  Wakefield,  Charles  Buller  and 
others,  and  so  no  name  seemed  at  the  time  more  deserving  of 
commemoration  in  the  South  Pacific  than  that  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  Waterloo.  The  beginnings  of  New  Zealand,  indeed, 
deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice,  if  only  for  the  exceptional 
romance  that  surrounded  them.  One  of  the  most  instructive 
documents  on  early  days  in  the  Antipodes  is  the  Eeport  of  the 
New  Zealand  Select  Committee,  July  1840,  with  Lord  Eliot 
in  the  chair,  and  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  as  a  witness,  a 
remarkable  man  in  many  ways  with  an  extraordinary  aptitude 
for  systematising  schemes  of  colonisation,  and  a  close  friend 
and  adviser  in  Canada  of  Lord  Durham.  From  his  testimony 
it  is  possible  to  infer  the  dangerous  state  of  affairs  in  New 
Zealand  at  that  time.  The  Home  Government  had  not  followed 
up  the  proclamation  of  Captain  Cook  and,  afraid  of  entangle- 
ments, had  elected  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  New 
Zealand  tribes  and  their  national  flag,  which  had  been  formally 
saluted  on  a  notable  occasion  by  the  guns  of  the  Alligator, 
a  British  ship  of  war.  But  the  so-called  sovereignty  of  the 
New  Zealand  native  tribes  was  of  no  avail  against  the  plots 
and  plans  of  Europeans,  whether  acting  for  a  government  or 
simply  roaming  along  the  coasts  bent  on  individual  enterprise. 
There  was  just  so  much  uncertainty  of  title  as  to  encourage 
intrigue. 
VOL.  V.— No.  25.  F 
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There  were  the  whalers  and  fisher-folk  both  of  American  and 
French  nationality,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Enderby,  frequented 
the  ports  of  New  Zealand  for  the  sake  of  the  profitable  South 
Sea  fisheries;  there  were  the  waifs  and  strays  from  Tasmania 
and  New  South  Wales  of  disreputable  antecedents,  sometimes 
living  with  the  natives  and  adopting  their  ways,  but  loving  a 
freedom  of  their  own  without  the  supervision  of  European  law ; 
and  there  were  the  missionaries  whose  role  in  this  curious  non- 
descript Alsatia  was  to  preserve  a  special  influence  and  authority  of 
their  own.  Very  often  the  New  Zealand  missionaries  were,  like 
Williams,  Marsden,  and  Buller,  men  of  strong  character,  desirous 
of  keeping  out  the  European  "  roughs  "  and  attaining  a  kind  of 
influence  like  that  of  Bishop  Colenso  (Sobantu)  amongst  the 
Zulus.  However  admirable  this  attitude  it  was  nevertheless 
difficult  for  them  to  avoid  general  politics. 

One  of  the  strangest  characters  of  this  era  in  New  Zealand 
history  was  a  certain  Baron  de  Thierry,  half  French,  half  English, 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  had  met  two  New  Zealand 
chiefs,  Hongi  and  Waikato,  brought  to  England  by  Thomas 
Kendall,  the  missionary,  who  was  studying  at  the  university  as  a 
linguist  in  comparative  philology.  Baron  de  Thierry  was  fired 
with  the  ambition  of  ruling  over  a  kingdom  of  his  own.  The 
same  idea  seized  Rajah  Brooke  of  Sarawak,  who  in  1838  sailed  in 
his  yacht  to  the  East  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British  North 
Borneo  Company.  After  all,  these  romantic  ventures  were  more 
substantial  than  Sancho  Panza's  island  kingdom,  and  might  be 
turned  to  great  profit.  Baron  de  Thierry  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  claims  in  New  Zealand  in  the  following  document. 

Agreement  between  the  Baron  Charles  Philip  Hippolytus  de  Thierry  of 
Bathampton  in  the  co.  of  Somerset,  England,  and  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Mudi  Wai,  Patuone,  and  Nene,  native  Residents  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eiver  Yokianga  in  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand.  .  .  .  We,  the 
above-named  chiefs  and  natives  of  New  Zealand,  in  consideration  of  36  axes 
to  us  now  given,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  by  free  will  and  common 
consent  have  sold  and  granted  unto  the  said  Baron,  his  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns  for  ever  ...  all  the  land,  woods,  water,  etc. 

In  testimony  of  which  we  do  sign  our  hand  and  deed  in  the  year  of  Christ, 
1822,  on  board  the  ship  Providence  now  in  New  Zealand, 

The  mark  x  of  Mudi  Wai. 

The  mark  x  of  Patuone. 

The  mark  x  of  Nene. 

Signed  in  the  presence  of  James  Herd,*  Master  of  the  Providence, 
Thomas  Kendall,  missionary,  and  William  Edward  Green,  first  officer  of  the 
Providence. 

This  transfer  looks  and  sounds  ridiculous,  but  it  proved  a 

*  Herd  was  a  rugged,  old  Scotch  skipper  who  had  made  many  voyages  to  New 
Zealand  for  cargoes  of  spars 
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dangerous  concession,  for,  through  Baron  de  Thierry,  it  gave 
France  an  opportunity  to  intrigue.  Mr.  George  Fife  Angas 
addressed  a  letter  *  to  Lord  Glenelg,  in  which,  after  alluding  to 
the  failure  of  the  New  Zealand  Land  Company  in  1825  and 
to  the  more  recent  efforts  of  the  New  Zealand  Association, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  ground  was  clear  for  the  French, 
and  that  technically  there  could  not  be  much  objection  to  their 
hoisting  their  flag  over  some  part  of  the  islands.  It  appeared, 
indeed,  that  Count  de  Mole,  the  president  of  the  French  Council, 
had  expressed  his  determination  to  appoint  de  .Thierry  to  the 
office  of  French  Consul  in  New  Zealand. 

At  this  particular  crisis  it  was  left  for  the  New  Zealand 
Company  to  do  the  work  of  the  Government,  and  the  patriotic 
action  of  this  Company  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  chief  members 
and  supporters  should  be  worthily  commemorated.  The  Company 
succeeded  to  the  New  Zealand  Association  of  1825,  and  several  of 
the  members  appear  on  both  directorates,  Lord  Durham,  Colonel 
Torrens,  George  Palmer,  J.  W.  Buckle,  Kalph  Fenwick,  Stewart 
Marjoribanks  and  George  Lyall.  With  the  deposition  of  Lord 
Glenelg  from  the  control  of  our  Colonial  policy,  it  must  not  be 
considered  that  all  opposition  to  expansion  in  New  Zealand  was 
gone.  Constantine  Henry  Phipps,  Lord  Normanby,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  certainly  inherited  a  large  portion  of  the  spirit  of 
departmental  apathy.  The  New  Zealand  Company  were  maturing 
their  plans  and  had  got  ready  the  first  vessel,  the  Tory,  to  send 
to  New  Zealand,  equipped  with  a  surveying  staff.  In  this  especial 
venture  the  names  of  Lord  Petre,  Mr.  Somes,  and  of  Mr. 
G.  F.  Young  were  conspicuous.  On  April  29th,  1839,  William 
Hutt,  a  wealthy  and  influential  member  of  Parliament,  a  sup- 
porter of  free  trade,  and  some  years  afterwards  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  has  left  his  name  to  a  river  and  district  in 
New  Zealand,  wrote  to  Lord  Normanby  apprising  him  of  the 
nature  of  the  enterprise  and  asking  for  the  necessary  protection. 
The  Company  were  desirous  of  establishing  a  settlement  in  New 
Zealand  at  once,  and  the  kind  of  protection  they  asked  for  was 
"  similiar  to  that  which  Lord  Glenelg  had  given  to  Colonel  Light, 
the  commander  of  the  exploring  vessel  sent  to  South  Australia 
in  1836."  Lord  Normanby  was  thoroughly  taken  aback,  and 
immediately  replied  that  "it  was  impossible  that  his  Lordship 
should  do  anything  which  could  be  construed  as  a  direct  or 
indirect  sanction."  The  communication  was  signed  by  Henry 
Labouchere,  the  late  Lord  Taunton. 

Nevertheless,  on  May  12th,  1839,  the  day  appointed,  the  Tory 
sailed  from  Plymouth  under  the  command  of  Captain  Chaffers,  R.N., 
late  acting  master  of  H.M.S.  Beagle  during  the  surveying  voyages 
*  December  20th,  1838 
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performed  by  Captain  Fitz  Roy  between  1830-1836.  Amongst 
the  passengers  were  Colonel  William  Wakefield,  brother  of 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  Edward  Jerningham  Wakefield,  son 
of  E.  G.  Wakefield,  Dr.  Ernest  Dieffenbach,  naturalist,  Mr. 
Charles  Heaphy,  the  Company's  draughtsman,  and  Mr.  John 
Dorset,  the  Company's  surgeon.  The  Tory  carried  thirty-five 
passengers  all  told,  and  took  ninety-six  days  to  make  the  passage. 
If  not  quite  such  a  pregnant  event  as  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower, 
still  this  voyage  is  significant  enough,  and  well  deserves  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  annals  of  British  colonisation.  Mr.  Somes, 
who  was  the  first  governor  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and 
largely  responsible  for  the  venture,  was  a  powerful  London 
merchant  who  had  supplied  the  shipping  for  the  expedition  which 
had  set  Queen  Donna  Maria  on  the  throne  of  Portugal,  and  had 
also  given  similar  aid  to  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain.  Indeed,  the 
Tory  of  classic  renown  was  one  of  Mr.  Somes'  fleet.  At  Annery 
House,  near  Bideford  in  North  Devon,  the  residence  still  of 
Mrs.  Somes,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Somes,  there  is  to  be  seen  a 
painting  of  this  eventful  passage  in  the  history  of  New  Zealand, 
with  the  Tory  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Bay.  There  is  also  another 
of  the  famous  Mount  Egmont,  both  by  an  artist  of  the  name  of 
Allom,  employed  by  the  New  Zealand  Company  to  paint  some  of 
the  most  notable  features  of  the  new  country. 

To  see  such  memorials  of  early  colonisation  in  Devonshire,  and 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  such  a  classic  neighbourhood  as  that 
of  Bideford  and  Barnstaple,  is  not  altogether  unexpected.  Devon- 
shire men  have  been  ever  the  foremost  in  the  great  race  for 
commerce  and  colonies.  Annery  House  is  perched  high  up 
on  a  Devon  hill-side,  the  famous  Torridge,  spanned  by  a  bridge, 
winding  below  in  the  figure  of  eight  through  a  valley  of  exquisite 
beauty.  Close  by  is  the  house  where  the  great  hero  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  lived,  the  very  incarnation  of  the  Elizabethan  spirit,  and 
an  example  of  chivalrous  piety  and  heroic  daring  for  all  ages.  To 
the  north  lie  Barnstaple  Bay  and  Bideford  Bar,  and  on  a  quiet 
day,  amongst  the  woods  that  crown  the  heights  of  Annery  can  be 
heard  the  murmur  of  that  great  ocean  at  ''Westward  Ho  "  that 
has  lured  from  their  homes  so  many  gallant  mariners  of  Devon. 
These  fair  valleys  and  sleepy  hollows,  beautiful  as  they  are, 
beloved  as  they  are,  are  not  enough  for  the  west-countryman  fired 
by  the  spirit  of  maritime  adventure.  Canon  Kingsley  has  cele- 
brated enough  the  deeds  of  the  men  of  Bideford,  and  made  the 
winding  Torridge  immortal  if  only  by  associating  it  with  the 
"  Rose  of  Torridge."  He  has  spoken  of  the  St.  Legers  of  Annery 
and  of  the  woods  of  Annery  to  which,  in  that  hour  of  triumph, 
when  Amyas  Leigh  came  home  for  the  first  time,  the  chant  of 
the  "  Te  Deum  "  rose  as  it  rang  away  over  roof  and  river  in  wave 
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and  wave  of  harmony :  and  he  has  told  of  that  "  mighty  feast  in 
the  great  hall  of  Annery,  such  as  had  seldom  been  since  Judge 
Hankford  feasted  Edward  IV.  there,  and  of  the  great  terrace  and 
the  park  with  the  old  oaks  and  the  deer,  and  the  broad  river  bed 
spread  out  like  a  lake  beneath,  all  bright  in  the  glare  of  the  mid- 
summer sun."  As  we  shall  see  the  colonisation  of  New  Zealand 
was  one  of  the  last  and  not  one  of  the  least  exploits  of  colonisation 
in  which  west-countrymen  bore  a  conspicuous  part. 

Sir  Frederick  Young  *  has  described  how  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Tory  at  Port  Nicholson  on  August  17,  1839,  Colonel 
Wakefield  immediately  planted  the  British  flag  there.  "Forty- 
eight  hours  afterwards  the  Baron  de  Thierry  arrived  from  Brest 
and  attempted  to  claim  the  same  spot  for  France  by  climbing  up 
an  adjacent  hill  and  hoisting  the  tricolour.  To  his  dismay  and 
astonishment  he  saw  the  Union  Jack  flying  on  the  beach  im- 
mediately at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  the  other  side  of  the 
point  at  Port  Nicholson."  The  whole  enterprise  is  well  set 
out  in  a  letter  written  by  Sir  William  Hall  to  Mrs.  Somes  as 
"  one  of  the  most  disinterested  acts  of  public  service  in  which  a 
body  of  English  gentlemen  had  ever  engaged."  Major-General 
Saxton,  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Somes,  has  given  another  version 
of  this  or  of  a  similar  incident  as  heard  from  Mr.  Turnbull,  a 
retired  New  Zealand  colonist,  who  lived  for  many  years  at  Mount 
Henley,  Sydenham  Hill,  Norwood.  "  A  French  vessel  had  arrived 
at  Wellington  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  a  certain  day  (in 
August),  and  the  officers  came  ashore  and  took  some  refreshment 
at  a  public  house.  In  the  course  of  conversation  they  let  out  that 
they  were  going  to  hoist  the  French  flag  there  the  next  morning, 
whereupon  some  English  people  in  the  course  of  the  night  quietly 
made  arrangements  so  that  at  an  early  hour  the  English  flag  was 
hoisted  and  proclamation  made  that  the  territory  belonged  to 
England."  At  any  rate,  the  arrival  of  the  Tory  in  New  Zealand 
waters  in  August  1839  was  a  more  significant  act  in  its  way  than 
even  the  official  appointment  of  William  Hobson  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  under  Sir  George  Gipps  in  January  1840.  "Beati 
possidentes  "  was  the  cry  of  the  New  Zealand  Company.  Baffled 
in  the  North  Island  the  French  made  an  attempt  to  gain  a  footing 
at  Akaroa  in  the  South  Island.  The  late  Captain  Owen  Stanley, 
brother  of  the  famous  Dean  of  Westminster,  heard  of  French 
designs  whilst  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  was  being  negotiated,! 
and  so,  suddenly  sailing  one  night  from  the  Bay  of  Islands 
where  his  ship,  the  Britomart,  was  lying,  hoisted  the  British 
flag  there.  The  French  frigate  L'Aube  was  lying  in  the  Bay 
of  Islands  at  the  same  time,  and  finding  the  Britomart  gone 

*  See  '  New  Zealand,  Past,  Present,  and  Future.' 
t  February  6th,  1840. 
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the  French  commander  followed  but,  mistaking  his  route  or 
proceeding,  as  we  may  suppose,  on  wrong  information,  did  not 
arrive  at  Akaroa  until  four  days  after  Captain  Stanley.  Two  days 
after  the  frigate  L'Aube,  a  French  expedition  came  to  Akaroa 
prepared  to  uphold  French  interests. 

That  distinguished  New  Zealand  colonist,  Sir  William  Hall,  has 
told  us  about  this  international  race  for  colonisation.  "In  the  South 
Island  there  was  a  very  close  race  between  Major  Bunbury,  an 
officer  sent  by  Captain  Hobson,  the  Governor  (at  Wellington,  Auck- 
land), and  the  commander  of  a  French  frigate  sent  out  on  a  similar 
mission  (i.e.,  to  obtain  signatures  from  Maori  chiefs)  by  the  French 
Government.  They  desired  to  get  the  Islands  for  a  penal  settle- 
ment. Major  Bunbury,  after  obtaining  a  few  signatures  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Port  Cooper,  proclaimed  the  Queen's  sovereignty, 
by  right  of  discovery  over  the  South  and  Stewarts  Islands.  The 
question  of  priority  was  afterwards  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
French  Legislature  under  M.  Guizot,  which  ended  in  the  French 
abandoning  the  work  of  colonisation  they  had  begun  at  Akaroa."* 
It  became  necessary  to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  extension  of  French 
rule  in  the  Pacific,  and  so  a  report  on  Marquesas  Islands  just 
presented  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  by  Captain  Thouars,  who 
had  returned  from  a  voyage  round  the  world  in  the  Venus,  was 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  New  Zealand  Company  had  the  coast  clear  now,  and  the 
work  of  colonisation  proceeded  briskly.  After  the  Tory,  the 
pioneer  vessel,  many  other  ships  sailed  such  as  the  Cuba,  270 
tons,  with  30  passengers,  the  Oriental,  506  tons,  with  155 
passengers.  How  small  these  vessels  seem  by  the  side  of  the 
liners  that  ply  round  the  New  Zealand  coasts  to-day !  Our 
maritime  and  commercial  progress  reads  almost  like  a  fairy  tale. 
By  the  end  of  1841  no  fewer  than  42  vessels  had  sailed,  taking  out 
6352  emigrants,  and  thus  arose  the  settlements  of  Wellington, 
Nelson  and  New  Plymouth.  Many  great  names  were  connected 
with  the  enterprise,  first  and  foremost  Lord  Durham,  known  in 
Canada  as  well  as  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Francis  Baring,  afterwards 
Lord  Ashburton,  of  that  family  which,  in  Northbrook,  Revelstoke 
and  Cromer,  has  given  three  barons  and  an  earl  to  the  peerage, 
and  in  addition  to  the  above  were  Henry  Aglionby,f  Eussell  Ellice, 
James  Tollemache,f  and  Viscount  Ingestre,  son  of  the  premier 
earl  of  England.  The  New  Zealand  Company  was  strongly 
supported  by  a  West  of  England  board,  the  President  being  Lord 
Devon,  and  amongst  the  directors  were  such  well-known  west 
countrymen  as  Sir  Anthony  Buller  of  Pound,  John  Crocker 
Bulteel  of  Fleet,  E.  W.  W.  Pendarves  of  Pendarves,  Edward 

*  See  Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  103, 
f  Members  of  Parliament. 
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St.  Aubyn  of  Devonport,  Lord  Vivian  of  Glynn  and  many 
Plymouth  gentlemen.  The  managing  director  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Woollcombe  of  a  well-known  Devonshire  family,  whose  seat  is 
at  Ashbury.  Sir  William  Molesworth,  as  might  be  expected, 
appears  to  have  been  on  the  west  country  board  as  well  as  on 
the  general  board.  Never  was  a  venture  in  colonisation  supported 
more  cordially  by  the  gentlemen  of  England,  although  even  at 
that  date,  when  the  bona  fides  of  the  New  Zealand  directors  must 
have  been  beyond  suspicion,  the  official  mind  was  still  vacillating 
and  suspicious. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  note  en  passant  that  the  Radicals  of 
that  day  known  as  a  distinct  Parliamentary  set  and  styled  the 
"Philosophical  Radicals,"  such  as  Molesworth,  Buller,  and  the 
rest,  should  have  been  in  favour  of  Colonial  expansion.  Long 
since  have  the  Radicals  of  to-day  lost  this  characteristic  and 
identified  themselves  with  the  little  Englanders.  Still  more 
curious,  in  a  certain  sense,  was  the  co-operation  of  the  English 
country  gentlemen  with  the  Radicals.  It  was  genuine  and  real, 
and  led  to  great  results.  In  the  case  of  New  Zealand  both 
sections  of  English  society  seem  to  have  sunk  their  differences  on 
home  politics  in  order  to  carry  out  a  far-sighted,  patriotic  and 
national  colonial  policy,  an  example  worth  remembering  to  the 
present  day.  Nevertheless,  they  had  to  face  a  storm  of  obloquy. 
"  Land-sharks  "  was  the  opprobrious  epithet  hurled  at  some  of 
our  foremost  "  CEkists."  When  Mr.  Thomas  Woollcombe,  the 
secretary  of  the  Company,  circulated  a  prospectus  of  their 
plans  to  every  gentleman  of  eminence  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, and  amongst  these,  of  course,  to  Lord  John  Russell  as 
member  for  the  south  division  of  Devon,  a  reply  came  through 
Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  Under- Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
deprecating  on  the  part  of  Lord  John  the  designs  of  the  Company, 
and  warning  those  who  were  founding  it  that  Government  would 
not  hold  itself  responsible  for  anything  that  might  happen.  This 
alarmed  the  good  people  of  Plymouth,  and  damped,  for  a  time 
only,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  West  Country  Board. 

But  events  happened  in  the  diplomatic  world  which  com- 
bined to  change  the  official  mind.  The  project  of  the  New 
Zealand  Plymouth  was  taken  up  with  renewed  ardour,  and  on 
19th  August,  1840,  the  London,  700  tons,  the  fourteenth  vessel 
chartered  by  the  New  Zealand  Company,  took  out  the  surveying 
staff  of  the  Plymouth  Settlement.  Two  months  later,  the 
approaching  departure  of  the  Pioneer  Expedition  was  celebrated 
at  Plymouth  in  truly  English  fashion  by  a  dinner  given  by  the 
directors,  at  which  four  hundred  guests  were  present,  the  Earl  of 
Devon  taking  the  chair.  It  was  on  this  occasion  publicly 
announced  that  the  Government,  who  had  been  very  lukewarm 
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if  not  antagonistic  to  the  New  Zealand  schemes,  had  now  altered 
their  views,  and  an  official  letter  from  Lord  John  Kussell  was 
read  by  Lord  Devon,  showing  that  the  various  objections 
hitherto  raised  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Company  had  now  been 
withdrawn.  In  the  annals  of  the  ancient  borough  of  Plymouth, 
famed  as  it  is  for  its  magnificent  spirit  of  colonisation,  there  have 
been  few  more  eventful  occasions  than  this  public  banquet,  by 
which  a  seal  was  set  officially  once  and  for  all  upon  the  schemes 
of  New  Zealand  colonisation. 

In  view  of  the  great  loyalty  displayed  recently  towards  the 
Crown  by  the  New  Zealand  colonists,  it  may  be  timely  to 
recall  that  memorable  Address  of  congratulation  on  the  birth  of 
a  royal  princess,  November  21st,  1840,  sent  to  Queen  Victoria  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Wellington.  Stress  was  laid 
upon  the  perpetuation  of  the  dynasty  which,  since  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  had  been  the  safeguard  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  under  whose  protection  alone  the  colonists 
had  ventured  to  plant,  so  far  from  their  native  land,  the  institu- 
tions of  their  forefathers.  Of  special  interest  is  the  para- 
graph in  which  the  New  Zealand  memorialists  declared  that, 
"vast  and  unrivalled  as  are  the  power  and  greatness  of  the 
British  Isles,  your  Majesty  derives  a  yet  more  transcendent 
glory  from  being  at  the  head  of  that  Colonial  Empire  which 
includes  the  maturity  of  the  germs  of  so  many  nations."  Spoken 
sixty  years  ago,  the  allusion  is  certainly  prophetic,  and  anticipated 
the  new  glories  of  the  "  Eex  Britanniarum  et  terrarum  trans- 
marinarum  quae  in  ditione  sunt  Britannica." 

Eernarkable  words  these,  we  exclaim,  when  we  reflect  when 
and  by  whom  they  were  spoken.  There  is  a  robust  faith  in 
the  mission  of  England,  a  strong  and  sturdy  reliance  upon 
colonial  efforts,  and  an  unflinching  loyalty  to  the  Crown  of 
England.  Those  great  leaders  and  "  (Ekists  "  of  New  Zealand 
colonised  in  no  haphazard  or  uncertain  way  —  they  knew 
what  they  were  doing,  and  were  thrilled  with  a  noble  self- 
consciousness.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  case  where  the  English  race 
did  not  colonise  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind.  The  words  of  the 
Address  are  indeed  the  words  of  prophecy  fulfilled  now  in  their 
good  time,  especially  the  prophecy  that  the  Queen  Victoria  would 
eclipse  the  glory  of  her  great  predecessor,  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
note  of  loyalty  sounded  by  those  few  struggling  hundreds  at  Port 
Nicholson  in  1840  has  swelled  to  the  deep-throated  acclaim  of 
so  many  thousands,  heard  so  lately  in  "  England  of  the  South 
Pacific." 

Speaking  *  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Buller  aptly  described 
the  plan  of  colonisation  which  had  succeeded  the  old  wasteful 

*  On  April  6th,  1843. 
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system.  It  aimed,  he  said,  at  transplanting  bodily  the  framework 
of  English  society,  and  of  making  provision  for  all  classes  of  the 
community.  It  differed  from  the  convict  system  and  the  penal 
settlement  as  light  differs  from  darkness.  Mr.  Buller  pointed  out 
that  our  own  forefathers  never  really  dreamed  of  colonising  with 
one  class  of  society  by  itself,  and  that  the  most  thriftless.  Nor 
was  it  the  custom  of  Phoenician,  Greek,  Koman,  or  Spaniard. 
The  noblest  families  in  Spain  sent  their  youngest  sons  to  settle 
in  Hispaniola  and  Mexico  and  Peru.  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  quitted 
a  brilliant  Court  and  the  highest  spheres  of  political  ambition  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  Virginia.  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  best 
Catholic  families  founded  Maryland ;  Penn  was  a  courtier  before 
he  was  a  colonist ;  a  set  of  noble  proprietors  established  Carolina 
and  entrusted  the  framing  of  it  to  John  Locke;  the  highest 
hereditary  rank  in  England  below  the  Peerage  was  established 
in  connection  with  Nova  Scotia ;  and  such  illustrious  Englishmen 
as  Vane,  Hampden,  and  Cromwell  did  not  disdain  the  idea  of 
a  colonial  career.  Buller's  speech  was  a  most  remarkable  apologia 
for  British  colonisation,  if,  indeed,  such  an  apologia  were  ever 
needed. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of  the  Nelson  settlers,  in 
September  1841,  a  dinner  was  given  at  Black  wall  at  which  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  and  many  influential  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
were  present.  This  expedition  carried  out  nearly  eight  hundred 
souls  in  four  ships.  And  so,  the  beginnings  once  made,  the  work 
of  colonisation  in  New  Zealand  went  merrily  on.  In  1845  Gibbon 
Wakefield  formed  the  project  of  the  Otago  Settlement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland,  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise 
being  Captain  William  Cargill  and  Dr.  Aldcorn  of  Oban.  The 
name  of  Port  Chalmers  was  given  to  their  seaport  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  the  eminent  leader  of  the  Free  Church. 
The  chief  town  was  Dunedin,  the  Celtic  name  for  Edinburgh, 
and  the  first  band  of  emigrants  landed  from  the  John  Wiclif  in 
March  1848.  The  first  Presbyterian  minister  was  the  Kev. 
Thomas  Burns. 

The  Canterbury  Association  was  founded  in  1849  on  similar 
lines  by  Gibbon  Wakefield.  The  story  is  an  "  oft-told  tale,"  and 
is  best  shown  in  its  details  in  the  Letters  of  Gibbon  Wakefield 
to  John  Kobert  Godley  and  others  published  at  Christ  Church, 
New  Zealand,  in  1868.  The  founders  of  Canterbury  had  the 
support  of  such  men  as  Lord  Lyttelton,  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  Sir 
John  Simeon,  Bishop  Hinds,  Lord  Ashburton,  Mr.  C.  B.  Adderley 
(Lord  Norton),  Mr.  Henry  Sewell,  and,  as  regards  the  better  class 
of  labouring  emigrants,  Mr.  William  Bowler.  A  vigorous  support 
was  given  also  by  Eobert  Stephen  Bintoul,  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Spectator.  To  this  gentleman  Mr.  E.  J.  Wakefield,  son  of 
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Gibbon  Wakefield,  pays  the  following  tribute  "  as  being  one  of 
the  men  of  his  age  who,  more  than  any  other  out  of  Parliament, 
imparted  the  earnestness  of  his  own  character,  and  his  hatred  of 
shams  to  the  leading  men  with  whom  he  associated  in  literary 
and  club  life."  Mr.  Godley  was  sent  out  in  1850  as  resident 
official  head  of  the  Settlement,  and  in  November  of  that  year  the 
ships  Sir  George  Seymour,  Gressy,  Charlotte  Jane,  and  Eandolph 
arrived  at  Port  Cooper  with  '  *  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims . ' '  Amongst 
the  four  clergy  who  were  selected  to  accompany  them  on  the 
voyage  out  was  the  late  Dean  Jacobs,  whose  obituary  appeared 
in  the  Times  of  Wednesday  April  3rd,  1901.  He  was  closely 
associated  with  the  four  primates  of  the  New  Zealand  Church, 
Selwyn,  Harper,  Hadfield,  and  Dr.  Cowie,  his  influence  on 
the  growing  fortunes  of  that  Church  being  reckoned  as  only 
second  to  that  of  the  great  Selwyn  himself.  When  he  landed 
his  first  occupation  was  to  fill  the  position  of  master  of  the 
endowed  Grammar  School  at  the  new  Settlement.  For  from 
the  very  first  beginnings  of  the  Canterbury  Settlement,  the  im- 
portance of  a  high-class  education  was  fully  recognised.  As  a 
former  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  first  class  in  Lit. 
Hum.  Dr.  Jacobs  was  well  qualified  to  introduce  the  old  learning 
in  a  new  land. 

On  the  subject  of  educational  endowment  it  is  surely  most 
interesting  to  refer  to  the  "  Somes  Scholarships  "  of  the  Christ 
Church  Grammar  School.  They  were  founded  by  Mrs.  Maria 
Somes,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Joseph  Somes,  M.P.,  the  late  Governor 
of  the  New  Zealand  Company.  This  lady  is  still  living  at 
Annery,  near  Bideford.  The  original  gift  was  a  land  order 
for  ^61 50,  and  the  property,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  town 
of  Lyttelton,  has  proved  most  valuable,  a  portion  of  it  being 
the  corner  of  Oxford  Street  and  Norwich  Quay.  The  handsome 
sum  of  nearly  ^91000  a  year  is  now  at  hand  to  distribute  the 
Senior  Somes  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  £40-^660,  tenable 
for  four  years,  being  open  to  boys  under  eighteen  years  of  age ; 
the  Junior  Somes  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  £1 5-^40  tenable 
for  two  years,  being  open  to  boys  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Nothing  really  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  those  illus- 
trious founders  of  New  Zealand,  whether  Church,  University 
school,  or  educational  endowment,  and,  like  Athena,  the  goddess 
of  old,  in  full  panoply  sprung  up  the  England  of  the  South. 
We  who  live  in  the  western  counties  of  England  may  well  look 
back  with  pride  upon  the  part  our  leading  men  in  all  ranks  of 
life  took  in  building  up  the  early  history  of  New  Zealand.  Their 
works  live  after  them,  and  their  names  deserve  to  be  com- 
memorated in  a  roll  of  honour. 

WILLIAM  GBESWELL. 
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HINTS   TO   LIFE   INSURANCE 
I. 

HOUSE   PUECHASE   INSUEANCE. 

FIFTY  years  ago  the  business  of  the  building  society  was 
practically  unknown.  Most  of  the  existing  societies  and  all  of  the 
insurance  companies  which  now  lay  themselves  out  for  this  class 
of  business,  have  been  founded  within  the  last  half  century.  In 
common  with  the  development  of  other  organisations  and  institu- 
tions, the  building  society  industry,  if  so  it  may  be  termed,  had 
to  learn  its  business  by  the  experience  of  many  misfortunes. 
Several  giant  societies  were  wrecked,  and  their  failure  involved 
the  fortunes  of  thousands  of  the  middle  classes  who  had  invested 
in  them  the  whole,  or  a  considerable  part  of  their  savings.  For 
years  afterwards  these  disasters  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
remaining  societies,  and  in  a  less  degree  their  influence  is  still 
adverse  to  the  development  of  those  which  now  remain. 

No  possible  exception  can  be  taken  to  many  of  the  societies 
which  now  exist  and  which  benefit  large  numbers  of  people  in 
this  country.  The  operations  of  the  best  societies  are  well  known 
and  need  not  be  explained  here.  But  what  is  not  so  well  known 
is  the  recent  development  of  several  life  insurance  companies 
which  combine  with  the  advantages  of  the  building  society  with 
those  of  life  insurance,  and,  in  many  cases,  with  better  security 
for  the  investor.  The  insurance  company  will  not  advance  money 
upon  permanent  mortgage  according  to  the  plan  followed,  as  a 
rule,  by  building  societies.  Its  object  in  taking  up  the  business 
is,  firstly,  to  gain  a  remunerative  return  for  the  use  of  a  portion 
of  its  funds,  and  secondly,  to  obtain  a  policy  of  insurance  on  a 
borrower's  life  in  order  to  cover  the  loan.  Needless  to  say,  the 
insurance  company,  compelled  to  be  more  careful  than  the  building 
society  in  the  investment  of  its  funds,  is  in  turn  more  stringent 
in  its  choice  of  property.  Many  houses  which  a  life  office  would 

*  These  articles  will  be  continued  month  by  month  so  that  subscribers  to  the 
EEVIEW  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  may  become  acquainted  with  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  various  systems  of  life  insurance. — ED, 
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not  mortgage  will  be  acceptable  to  a  building  society ;  but  apart 
from  this,  the  life  office  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  possess  some 
advantages  over  the  building  society. 

Under  the  first  scheme  of  the  life  office  it  undertake .  to  lend 
upon  approved  property  to  a  maximum  of  75  or  80  per  cent,  of 
its  value,  the  purchaser  himself  providing  the  remaining  portion. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  house  worth  £600  the  company  would 
advance  a  maximum  sum  of  £450,  though  it  would  be  safer  to 
assume  that  only  £400  would  be  lent.  The  other  £200  would 
have  to  be  provided  by  the  purchaser  himself.  For  the  advance 
the  company  requires  the  payment  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent,  per  annum,  that  is  £16  a  year.  It  also  insists  upon  the 
borrower  effecting  a  policy  of  insurance  to  provide  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan.  The  plan  of  policy  is  that  payable  at  death, 
or  at  a  certain  age  if  the  insurer  should  live,  the  policy  being 
known  as  the  endowment  assurance.  This  may  be  for  a  term  of 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  the  last  named  period  being  the  one 
most  commonly  selected.  The  premium,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  age  at  entry.  Taking  the  age  at  30  next  birthday,  a  policy 
of  £400  payable  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  or  previous  death 
would  cost  £18  10s.  Sd.  per  annum. 

The  object  of  this  policy  can  easily  be  seen.  If  the  insurer 
dies  within  the  twenty  years,  the  insurance,  in  maturing,  at  once 
repays  the  loan,  leaving  the  property  the  absolute  possession  of 
the  insurer's  heirs.  It  is  possible  that  the  insurer  may  have  lived 
only  one  year  after  effecting  the  policy,  in  which  case  the  £600 
house  would  have  cost  him  the  £200  he  himself  had  invested  in 
its  purchase,  one  year's  interest  of  £16,  and  one  year's  premium 
of  £18  10s.  Sd.,  or  a  total  sum  of  £234  10s.  Sd.  only.  In  this 
respect  the  insurance  company's  method  is  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  permanent  mortgage.  If  the  £400  had  been  borrowed 
without  the  policy  of  life  insurance  being  taken,  and  the  borrower 
had  died,  the  property  left  to  the  heirs  would  still  be  encumbered 
to  the  extent  of  £400.  On  the  other  hand,  the  borrower  may 
live  the  complete  twenty  years.  The  policy,  in  this  event,  again 
matures  to  the  insurer,  cancels  the  mortgage,  and  leaves  the 
property  his  absolute  and  unencumbered  possession.  Its  total 
cost  would  have  been  £200  original  deposit,  £320  interest  at  £16 
per  annum,  £370  total  premiums  of  £18  10s.  Sd.  per  annum, 
making  a  total  cost  of  £890,  which  averages  £44  per  annum. 

Still,  the  house  would  have  been  acquired  upon  advantageous 
terms.  Suppose  it  had  only  been  rented,  it  would  have  cost 
about  £42  per  annum,  and  the  tenant  would  have  paid  in  twei  ty 
years  a  total  sum  of  £840  in  rent,  without  possessing  any  portion 
of  the  property  at  the  finish.  If,  then,  he  may,  by  paying  an 
extra  sum  of  £50  in  the  same  time,  be  ensured  that  the  whole 
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property  will  become  his  absolutely,  he  may  be  said  to  have  made 
an  excellent  bargain  Once  the  mortgage  is  effected,  however,  it 
will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  property  belongs  to  the 
borrower,  and  that  he  must  pay  all  costs  for  repairs.  Excepting 
any  expense  which  the  local  authorities  might  see  fit  to  impose, 
and  which  it  is  occasionally  the  owner's  misfortune  to  experience 
the  cost  of  repairs  will,  on  the  average,  amount  to  little  more 
than  £4:  per  annum.  This  does  not  materially  affect  my  argu- 
ment that  the  house  will  have  been  purchased  on  advantageous 
terms. 

During  recent  years,  much  of  this  kind  of  business  has  been 
transacted,  and  by  its  means  thousands  of  people  have  been 
enabled  to  possess  their  own  houses.  To  a  great  extent,  how- 
ever, the  fact  that  the  purchaser  himself  must,  in  the  first  place, 
provide  part  of  the  capital,  has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  by  far  larger  numbers.  The  latest  develop- 
ment, therefore,  has  been  to  meet  the  demands  of  persons  without 
capital  in  regard  to  the  same  business.  Nowadays  a  man,  merely 
by  insuring  his  life,  by  incurring  no  more  expense  than  that  of 
the  annual  premium,  can,  when  he  has  paid  five  or  six  annual 
premiums,  obtain  from  the  insuring  office  a  loan  equal  in  amount 
to  the  full  face  value  of  the  policy  wherewith  to  purchase  the 
house.  For  example,  a  man  of  the  age  of  thirty  who  wishes  to 
purchase  at  some  time  in  the  future  a  house  of  the  value  of  £600, 
should,  in  the  first  place,  insure  his  life  for  that  amount,  either 
under  the  Whole  Life  plan  (wherein  the  policy  is  payable  at 
death  only),  or  under  the  Endowment  Assurance  plan,  whereby 
the  policy  is  payable  either  at  death  or  at  a  certain  age. 

If  be  chooses  the  Whole  Life  plan  he  will  have  to  pay  an 
annual  premium  of  £14  14s.  Qd.  for  life.  When  he  has  paid 
at  least  six  years  premiums  the  company  will  be  prepared  to 
make  him  a  loan  of  £600  upon  approved  house  property  of  the 
same  value.  The  interest  charged  for  the  loan  is  5  per  cent., 
so  that  the  annual  cost  until  the  loan  is  redeemed  is  £30.  When, 
however,  the  policy-holder  dies  the  insurance  matures  and  cancels 
the  loan  leaving  the  property  to  the  wife  unencumbered.  If, 
therefore,  the  insurer  died  after  having  paid  only  six  years 
premiums  and  having  received  the  advance  of  £600,  the  house 
would  become  the  widow's  property  for  a  very  small  cost. 

But  to  look  at  the  more  probable  aspect.  If  the  insurer  lives 
he  has  still  made  an  excellent  investment.  The  rent  of  a  £600 
house  will  vary  from  £40  to  £42,  more  usually  than  not,  the 
latter  figure ;  but  if  the  house  becomes  the  insurer's  own  property 
in  the  manner  I  have  explained  he  still  effects  a  saving  from  the 
rent.  He  has  only  to  pay  £30  per  annum  in  interest,  and,  let 
me  say,  £4  a  year  for  repairs,  a  total  of  £34  against  the  £42  of 
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rent,  so  that  he  saves  a  clear  £8  per  annum.  The  loan  can  be 
repaid  in  easy  instalments  to  suit  the  borrower's  convenience, 
or  it  can  be  left  unredeemed  until  death,  when  the  policy  is 
sufficient  to  cancel  it.  Perhaps  it  might  be  urged  against  this 
method  that  the  saving  is  more  apparent  than  real.  Against 
it  is  to  be  set  the  fact  that  the  insurer  is  now  the  owner  of  the 
property,  and  that  some  day  the  local  council  may  require — as 
they  have  often  been  known  to  do — that  the  landlord  should  bear 
the  cost  of  some  expensive  alterations  to  suit  their  wishes. 
Against  this  there  is,  of  course,  no  possible  protection  though 
it  may  be  said  that  such  misfortunes  are  not  conspicuous  by 
their  frequency. 

If  the  individual  cares  to  take  a  policy  upon  the  Endowment 
Assurance  plan,  that  is  one  maturing  at  death  or  at  a  certain  age, 
he  will  be  enabled  to  repay  the  loan  during  his  own  lifetime. 
A  premium  of  £27  16s.  at  age  30  next  birthday  would  purchase 
a  policy  of  £600  payable  at  death  or  at  age  50.  In  this  case 
a  loan  of  £600  would  be  advanced  when  the  policy  had  been  five 
years  in  force.  As  before,  the  borrower  will  have  to  pay  interest 
for  the  loan,  but  only  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  instead  of  5. 
Thus  his  total  annual  expense  for  the  house  will  be  but  £24  for 
interest  and  £4  for  repairs,  a  total  of  £28  against  the  £42  he 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  in  rent.  The  saving  is  thus  £14  per 
annum,  and  at  age  50  the  insurance  will  mature  and  cancel  the 
loan,  leaving  the  house  the  freehold  property  of  the  borrower  and 
thereafter  saving  him  the  whole  of  the  rent. 

The  real  value  of  these  schemes  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
enable  a  man  to  save  something  from  the  expense  of  rent. 
Without  them,  many  people  would  be  compelled  to  remain  mere 
tenants  all  their  lives  and  would  never  possess  the  house,  the 
value  of  which  they  might  have  paid  doubly  or  trebly  in  rent. 
Certainly,  all  these  schemes  involve  the  cost  of  insurance  but 
this  should  not  be  considered  as  more  than  balancing  the  saving 
effected  in  rent.  Were  a  man  to  insure  in  the  ordinary  way — 
as  most  men  in  middle  class  positions  are  compelled  to  do — he 
would  have  to  pay  much  about  the  same  premium  without  the 
option  of  obtaining  a  loan.  Thereby,  if  he  should  be  a  tenant 
he  still  has  to  pay  rent  for  the  house,  which,  in  the  forementioned 
case,  is  £42  a  year. 

The  insurance  companies,  therefore,  which  combine  insurance 
and  house  purchase  really  give  the  insurer  benefits  unobtainable 
from  the  ordinary  life  offices:  and  as  they  thereby  enable 
thousands,  who  can  only  look  forward  to  a  small  fixed  income 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  to  retrench  a  little  in  expenses, 
and  also  compel  them  to  save  money  regularly  and  surely  by 
means  of  the  policy,  they  are  much  to  be  commended. 
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II. 

THE  DIFFERENCES  IN  TERMS. 

The  city  column  of  one  of  the  weekly  reviews  recently  com- 
pared the  figures  of  two  life  offices  for  the  same  class  of  policy 
and  showed  the  great  difference  between  the  terms  provided. 
The  one  office  for  an  annual  deposit  of  £94  for  ten  years  offered 
the  insurer  a  policy  of  £1000  increasing  yearly  to  £1300  payable 
in  cash  at  the  end  of  ten  years ;  the  condition  being  that  the 
insurer  was  aged  40  next  birthday  when  he  effected  the  policy. 
The  other  office  charged  £101  per  annum  for  a  policy  of  £1000 
which  did  not  increase,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  insurer 
could  only  withdraw  £1000  though  he  would  have  contributed 
more  than  that  sum. 

This  affords  further  proof  of  the  differences  between  the  terms 
of  the  various  companies,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in 
previous  articles.  There  are  eighty  life  offices  in  this  country 
which  may  be  said  to  be  flourishing,  in  so  far  that  while  perfectly 
secure  they  experience  no  great  difficulty  in  extending  their  busi- 
ness. Yet  the  conditions  prevailing  in  each  are  vastly  different, 
the  result  being  that  the  profits  of  the  one  increase  while  those 
of  the  other  decrease.  Generally  speaking,  however,  a  decrease  of 
profits  often  does  not  adversely  affect  an  office  to  any  great  extent. 
Very  often  the  office  whose  terms  to  the  public  are  not  good,  has 
no  difficulty  in  extending  its  operations,  whilst  the  office  which 
provides  good  terms  seems  to  find  it  more  difficult  every  year  to 
obtain  an  adequate  amount  of  new  insurance.  This,  of  course, 
is  greatly  due  to  the  agents.  The  company  which  employs  the 
largest  agency  staff  usually  manages  to  obtain  the  most  business 
whether  the  terms  offered  to  insurers  are  good  or  bad.  But  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  insurer  it  is  most  unsatisfactory  that  this 
should  be  the  case. 

Every  insurer  is  naturally  interested  in  obtaining  the  best 
terms  offered  for  the  particular  plan  of  insurance  he  requires. 
But  unless  he  discovers  one  of  the  few  books  which  classify  the 
offices  according  to  results  he  will  be  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the 
agent  or  of  the  first  company  to  which  he  applies ;  for  life 
insurance  is  a  very  intricate  matter,  and  by  no  means  as  simple 
as  most  people  seem  to  imagine.  In  most  other  financial  matters 
the  public  is  more  or  less  conversant  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  subject  in  question.  In  regard  to  stocks  and  shares, 
quotations  for  which  are  printed  in  almost  every  paper,  the 
investor  can  see  for  himself  the  security  which  will  yield  him 
the  best  return.  He  need  not  trust  altogether  to  the  advice  of 
the  stockbroker.  But  in  life  insurance,  which  every  year  is 
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becoming  more  and  more  the  refuge  of  many  investors,  no  such 
procedure  is  followed,  and  the  insurer  is  left  entirely  to  the  mercy 
of  the  agent,  or  has  to  spend  much  time  in  reading  up  his  subject 
and  manipulating  for  himself  the  figures  of  the  various  offices. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  quotations  of  life  insurance 
policies,  like  quotations  of  stocks  and  shares,  are  not  as  readily 
available  to  the  public.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  premium 
rates  of  the  whole  of  the  offices  for  certain  policies  alone  should 
be  tabulated.  That  would  be  of  little  use  to  the  public ;  for  while 
one  company  charges  £5  per  cent.,  another  charges  £6  per  cent,  for 
exactly  the  same  policy,  and  the  profits  given  by  both  show  much 
variation.  A  table  should  be  compiled  on  the  assumption  that  the 
insurer  pays  the  same  premium  to  all  companies,  say  £5  or  £10  per 
annum.  The  amount  of  the  policy  at  issue  should  be  stated  in 
one  column,  and  the  amount  of  the  policy  increased  by  bonuses 
up  to  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  which  would  be  equal  to  the 
average  duration  of  life,  should  be  given  in  a  second  column,  and 
from  consideration  of  the  two,  insurers  could  gather  for  them- 
selves, with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy,  which  company 
would  be  amongst  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  for  the  policy 
required.  It  will,  I  think,  readily  be  granted  that  some  such 
plan  would  be  both  welcome  and  beneficial  to  the  public,  while 
the  companies  providing  the  best  terms  would  also  welcome  the 
innovation,  though  it  might,  I  admit,  bear  hard  upon  the  second 
and  third-rate  offices.  Still,  from  the  public  point  of  view,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  chief  interest  to  be  consulted,  the  innovation 
would  be  a  good  one,  seeing  that  the  money  invested  in  life 
insurance,  by  the  people  of  this  country,  amounts  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  £31,000,000  per  annum. 

A  few  examples  will  show  the  importance  of  careful  choice. 
Suppose  a  man  aged  30  next  birthday  wished  to  effect  a  policy 
payable  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  if  he  lives,  or  at  his  death,  if 
he  should  die  within  that  time.  A  premium  of  £100  per  annum 
would,  in  the  best  office  for  this  plan,  purchase  a  policy  of  £1980, 
amounting,  with  the  addition  of  bonuses,  to  £2850  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years.  In  another  office  B.,  however,  the  same  premium 
would  purchase  a  policy  of  only  £1950,  amounting,  with  the 
addition  of  bonuses,  according  to  the  present  rate  declared,  to 
£2110  at  the  end  of  the  same  time.  In  the  first  case  the  sum 
of  £2850,  which  would  be  payable  in  cash  to  the  insurer,  would 
represent  a  return  of  the  whole  of  the  premiums  paid  with  3  per 
cent,  compound  interest.  But  in  the  second  case,  the  return 
would  be  at  an  infinitesimal  rate,  the  total  sum  payable  being 
only  £110  more  than  the  total  premiums  paid. 

Yet  the  second  company,  apparently,  has  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  as  much  business  on  this  particular  plan  as  the 
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company  which  provides  so  much  better  terms,  which  is  very 
curious.  An  investor  would  never  dream  of  purchasing  a  stock 
returning,  say,  less  than  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  when  he  could 
obtain  with  equal,  if  not  better  security,  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  would  be  content  with  so 
small  a  return  as  less  than  1  per  cent.,  or  that  he  does  not  know 
of  more  remunerative  investments. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  when  the  investor  turns  to 
life  insurance  policies  he  is  often  content  with  minute  returns. 
It  certainly  is  not  in  this  particular  instance,  because  the  office 
leads  him  to  suppose  that  the  return  may  be  better,  though  this 
is  undoubtedly  the  reason  in  several  other  cases.  It  may  be  that 
his  idea  of  life  insurance  is  the  old-fashioned  one,  that  the  policy- 
holder  pays  a  premium  until  he  dies,  and  the  company  then,  and 
only  then,  disburses  the  claim ;  an  idea  which  is  not  an  induce- 
ment to  insure,  as  the  policy-holder  incurs  the  expense  of  the 
premiums  and  will  never  personally  benefit  from  them.  When, 
therefore,  he  learns  that  under  the  endowment  plan  the  policy 
will  devolve  to  him  at  a  certain  age  besides  being  payable  at 
death  beforehand,  he  is  inclined  to  take  it,  if  for  purposes  of 
family  provision  his  life  must  be  insured,  as  long  as  the  guaranteed 
return  to  himself  in  old  age  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
miums paid.  Thereby,  he  reflects,  the  insurance  will  have  cost 
him  nothing  if  he  should  live  for  the  stipulated  time.  But 
whatever  the  reason  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  many  such 
insurers  are  content  with  only  1  per  cent,  or  less  when  they 
could  easily  obtain  3  per  cent,  or  more  in  better  companies  in 
point  of  security.  The  latter  fact  by  this  time  should  be  well 
known.  It  is  continually  being  paraded  by  the  Press  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  all  the  same  it  is  still  unknown  to  great 
numbers  of  people. 

The  differences  between  companies  with  regard  to  other 
policies  are  equally  as  striking.  Suppose  a  man  borrows  a  sum 
of  money  which  must  be  repaid  in  ten  years,  and  is  compelled  to 
insure  his  life  for  that  term  only  for,  say,  £10,000.  In  one 
company  he  would  have  to  pay,  at  age  30,  an  annual  premium  of 
£103  for  the  insurance,  in  another  office,  no  better  in  point  of 
security,  the  premiums  for  exactly  the  same  insurance  would  be 
£150,  or  nearly  50  per  cent.  more.  Similar  examples  for  all 
other  plans  could  be  shown,  but  the  two  I  have  quoted  are 
sufficient  to  prove  my  contentions  and  show  the  importance  of 
careful  choice  of  an  office. 

THEIFT. 


Correspondence  regarding  this  article  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  and  marked  "  Insurance"  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 
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THE  IRISH  VOLUNTEERS:   A  RETROSPECT 

PEEHAPS  no  more  interesting  chapter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  Ireland  than  that  which  narrates  the  rise,  progress,  and 
fall,  of  the  armed  force  known  as  the  Irish  Volunteers.  With 
that  force,  moreover,  as  its  founder  and  trusted  guide,  must  ever 
be  associated  the  honoured  name  of  James  Caulfield,  First  Earl 
of  Charlemont,  a  distinguished  nobleman,  and  an  honourable  and 
patriotic  man,  born  at  Dublin  in  the  year  1728. 

His  early  training  had  been  essentially  classical,  as  accorded 
with  the  period,  and  his  extended  travels,  not  only  throughout 
Europe,  but  over  the  historical  regions  of  Turkey,  Egypt,  and 
the  remotest  isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  seemed  to  fit  him  for 
a  life  devoted  to  the  muses  rather  than  for  one  set  in  the  troubled 
sea  of  politics  and  arms.  After  an  absence  of  nine  years  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  but  as  the  state  of  society  at  that 
time  in  Ireland  offered  few  inducements  to  secure  the  constant 
residence  of  a  young  man  fresh  from  the  attractions  of  the 
brilliant  Courts  of  Europe,  Lord  Charlemont  passed  at  first  much 
of  his  time  amongst  his  friends  in  England.  His  heart,  however, 
was  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  his  desire  to  promote  her 
freedom  and  prosperity,  never  abated.  After  a  few  years,  there- 
fore, and  despite  the  prevailing  absenteeism  of  the  day,  he  changed 
his  permanent  residence  to  dwell  among  his  people. 

During  the  viceroy alty  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  when  Great 
Britain  was  at  war  with  France,  Lord  Charlemont  first  learnt 
to  set  a  high  value  on  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen  in  a  time  of 
national  emergency.  The  French,  twelve  thousand  strong,  under 
Thurot  and  General  Flobert,  had  made  a  descent  on  Carrickfergus, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Lord  Charlemont,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  attack  was  governor  of  the  County  of  Armagh,  proceeded 
without  delay  to  Belfast,  where  he  found  the  peasantry  and 
yeomanry  of  the  county,  mostly  his  own  tenantry,  already 
assembled  to  meet  the  enemy,  with  such  arms  as  they  could 
hastily  procure,  some  having  old  firelocks,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  only  lochaber  axes.  The  enemy,  impressed  by  the 
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determined  spirit  of  the  country,  after  a  smart  action  with  the 
small  garrison  of  Carrickfergus  re-embarked  and  withdrew.  The 
lesson  thus  learned  by  Lord  Charlemont  was  not  lost  when 
the  time  came  for  action  on  a  more  extended  scale. 

Eighteen  years  later  the  occasion  presented  itself,  when 
England,  while  engaged  in  an  ineffectual  struggle  with  her 
American  colonies,  became  involved  also  in  a  war  with  France 
and  Spain.  The  squadrons  of  France  swept  the  British  seas, 
and  threatened  once  more  a  descent  on  Ireland,  as  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  America.  At  that  time  the  effective  garrison 
remaining  in  Ireland  mustered  no  more  than  some  five  hundred 
men.  The  people  of  Belfast,  keenly  alive  to  the  danger  incurred 
through  Thurot's  invasion  in  the  previous  reign,  petitioned 
Government  for  troops  to  protect  the  northern  shores.  The 
curt  reply  received  by  these  worthy  citizens  from  the  Secretary 
to  the  Viceroy  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  was,  "  that  Government 
could  afford  them  none."  This  almost  sinister  answer  caused 
universal  alarm  throughout  Ireland,  and  convinced  the  people  of 
the  urgent  necessity  of  arming  for  self-defence. 

It  was  to  the  martial  ardour  thus  kindled  that  Ireland  owed 
her  Volunteer  army.  Its  creation  at  such  a  juncture,  when 
Government  had  confessed  its  impotency,  redounded  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  people,  who  speedily  enrolled  themselves  in  every 
quarter  of  the  land ;  the  expense  of  arming,  clothing,  and  main- 
taining the  force  being  borne  by  the  people  themselves.  In  the 
course  of  a  couple  of  years  some  80,000  men  were  formed  into 
effective  corps,  the  leading  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  counties 
being  elected  by  the  Volunteers  to  be  their  commanding  officers. 
Lord  Charlemont  accordingly  was  chosen  by  the  regiment,  raised 
by  the  town  of  Armagh,  to  be  its  commander.  Since  under  the 
penal  laws  then  existing  no  Koman  Catholic  might  bear  arms,  all 
Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  Volunteer  Corps  on  their  first 
formation.  After  a  time,  however,  the  impulse  that  had  led  to 
this  national  and  patriotic  movement  burst  the  barriers  of 
sectarianism,  and  all  ranks  and  creeds  agreed  to  sink  their 
differences,  and  combine  with  one  common  object,  the  defence 
of  the  country  against  invasion.  This  unexpected  result  was  but 
little  relished  by  the  ruling  powers  of  that  day,  by  whom  the 
penal  laws  against  Catholics  were  considered  to  be  absolutely 
indispensable  bulwarks  of  the  State,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  the  daily  companionship  of  Protestants  and  Koman 
Catholics  in  the  ranks  of  the  Volunteers  rendered  the  task  of 
the  promoters  of  Catholic  emancipation  less  arduous. 

The  Volunteer  army  increased  daily  in  strength  and  import- 
ance, its  growth  and  progress  towards  maturity  marking  the 
most  active  period  of  Lord  Charlernont's  life.  The  very  com- 
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position,  however,  of  the  force,  which  embraced  within  its  ranks 
the  educated  and  cultured  men  of  Ireland,  men  who  entered  to 
the  full  into  the  political  life  of  the  country,  constituted  a  latent 
danger  to  be  guarded  against.  Lord  Charlemont,  happily  for 
the  force,  was  soon  advanced  to  a  higher  command,  being  chosen 
to  be  chief  of  the  Leinster  army.  It  was  due  mainly  to  his  wrell- 
known  moderation  and  wisdom  that  anything  like  intemperate 
ebullition  was  restrained,  whenever  such  a  disposition  showed 
itself,  and  that  the  prevailing  spirit  in  the  various  corps  was  one 
of  loyalty  to  their  King.  Yet  it  was  a  time  of  dire  trial  and 
distress,  the  restrictions  imposed  in  favour  of  British  manu- 
factures upon  Irish  commerce  having  brought  to  manufacturers 
and  agriculturists  alike  throughout  Ireland,  a  state  of  almost 
absolute  ruin. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  in  1778,  when  a  resolution 
was  passed  unanimously  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  "  that  nothing 
but  a  free  trade  could  save  the  country  from  ruin."  When  the 
address  containing  this  weighty  resolution  was  sent  by  the  House 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Dublin  Volunteers,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  spontaneously  lined  the 
streets  between  the  Parliament  House  and  the  Castle,  a  mark  of 
appreciation,  which  obtained  for  the  corps  the  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  of  the  House  at  its  next  meeting.  This  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Volunteers,  springing  as  it  did  from  a  direct  participa- 
tion in  the  dire  distress  of  their  common  country,  gave  such 
support  to  the  resolutions  of  the  House,  that  before  long  the 
British  Government  sanctioned  the  opening  again  of  the  woollen 
trade  of  Ireland,  and  gave  to  that  country  freedom  of  commerce 
with  the  British  Colonies,  measures  of  justice  that  were  pro- 
ductive of  substantial  benefit  to  the  distressed  country. 

In  1781  again  the  French  were  credited  with  the  intention  of 
invading  Ireland,  their  designs  being,  this  time,  directed  against 
the  southern  shores,  and  Cork  being  supposed  to  be  the  point 
selected  as  the  immediate  objective.  On  the  initiative  of  Lord 
Charlemont,  the  Northern  Volunteers  to  the  number  of  15,000 
men,  declared  themselves  ready  to  march  to  Cork  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  join  the  King's  forces  in  common  action  against  the 
French.  This  loyal  body  included  Lord  Charlemont's  own 
Armagh  Corps,  consisting  of  1000  infantry,  with  two  troops  of 
horse,  and  two  companies  of  artillery.  The  same  spirit  pervaded 
the  remaining  corps  throughout  the  country  ;  and  to  this  circum- 
stance may  be  attributed  to  some  extent  at  least  the  fact  that  the 
projected  invasion  was  not  attempted.  Once  again,  on  the 
assembling  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
volunteers  was  unanimously  passed  by  both  Lords  and  Commons. 
This  vote  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Charlemont 
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himself.  Thus,  almost  instinctively,  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
and  the  Volunteer  force  were  acting  politically  in  unison  for  the 
attainment  of  national  objects.  Further  developments  were  not 
long  delayed.  The  success  so  recently  achieved  in  relation  to 
commerce,  encouraged  the  Irish  Parliament  to  demand  of  the 
Government  in  London  that  Great  Britain  should  cease  to  exercise 
the  power  of  veto  on  Acts  passed  by  the  Irish  legislature,  or  to 
bind  Ireland  by  laws  made  at  Westminster.  This  aspiration 
moreover  was  backed  up  strongly  by  the  viceroy  of  the  day,  Lord 
Carlisle.  The  same  craving  after  legislative  independence  that 
moves  the  Catholic  Home  Kuler  of  the  twentieth  century,  existed 
in  the  Protestant  Parliament  of  Ireland,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago.  Notwithstanding  that  the  Irish  Parliament  was  com- 
posed exclusively  of  Protestant  gentlemen,  who  were  thoroughly 
loyal  to  the  Crown,  there  existed  among  its  members  the  convic- 
tion that  in  order  to  safeguard  the  commercial  interests  of  Ireland 
it  was  indispensable  to  possess  absolute  freedom  for  their  legisla- 
tion. It  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  note  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments towards  Great  Britain  of  those  who  would  now  represent 
Ireland  in  a  Parliament  of  her  own,  that  the  obstacles  existing  at 
the  present  day  in  the  way  of  legislative  independence  are 
infinitely  greater  than  before  the  Union.  It  should  be  evident  to 
the  Home  Rulers  of  our  time  that  the  condition  precedent  of  any 
form  of  separate  legislature,  such  as  a  federation  of  the  Empire 
might  bring  within  the  range  of  practical  politics,  is  the  evidence 
of  an  undoubted  spirit  of  loyalty  to  Crown  and  Constitution 
throughout  Ireland,  and  its  open  advocacy  by  the  leaders  of  the 
people,  both  lay  and  clerical. 

At  this  particular  juncture,  the  Northern  Volunteers,  ever  the 
most  active,  appear  to  have  deemed  it  their  province  to  change 
their  political  role  from  that  of  coadjutor  and  supporter,  to  that  of 
mentor  and  even  of  dictator  to  their  Parliament.  On  the  28th 
December,  1781,  the  officers  and  delegates  of  the  southern 
battalion  of  the  1st  Ulster  regiment,  commanded  by  Lord 
Charlemont,  met  and  resolved  to  publish  a  declaration  "that 
they  beheld  with  the  utmost  concern  the  little  attention  paid  to 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Ireland  by  the  majority  of  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  establish  and  preserve  them."  That  done,  they 
proceeded  to  invite  all  the  corps  of  Ulster  to  send  delegates  to 
deliberate  on  what  they  considered  the  alarming  condition  of 
public  affairs.  The  result  was  the  famous  convention  of  the 
15th  February,  1782,  at  Dungannon,  when  the  representatives  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  corps  met  in  conference,  and  passed 
twenty  resolutions  declaratory  of  the  rights  and  grievances  of 
Ireland,  subsequently  voting  the  following  address  to  the  minority 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament : — - 
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My  lords  and  gentlemen, — 

We  thank  you  for  your  noble  and  spirited,  though  hitherto  ineffectual 
efforts  in  defence  of  the  great  constitutional  rights  of  your  country :  go  on ! 
the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  is  with  you,  and,  in  a  free  country, 
the  voice  of  the  people  must  prevail.  We  know  our  duty  to  our  Sovereign,  and 
are  loyal.  We  know  our  duty  to  ourselves,  and  are  resolved  to  be  free.  We  seek 
for  our  rights,  and  no  more  than  our  rights  :  and  in  so  just  a  pursuit,  we  should 
doubt  the  being  of  a  Providence,  if  we  doubted  of  success. 

Coming  from  the  delegates  of  a  considerable  force  of  armed 
men,  the  above  words,  expressive  of  a  resolve  to  be  free,  were 
words  of  menace  addressed  not  alone  to  the  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
but  through  it  and  the  Viceroy  to  the  Parliament  and  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  "  England's  difficulty  is  Ireland's  oppor- 
tunity," is  a  much  cherished  dictum  with  Irish  agitators,  and  at 
the  period  of  this  event  it  certainly  had  a  considerable  measure  of 
truth.  Before  this  demonstration  the  British  ministry  gave  way. 
The  Duke  of  Portland  became  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  was  hailed 
as  the  harbinger  of  liberty  and  conciliation. 

While  the  cause  so  strongly  supported  by  Lord  Charlemont 
and  the  Volunteers  of  the  northern  province  appeared  to  enjoy  a 
good  prospect  of  success,  the  subject  again  passed  to  the  arena  of 
Parliament,  where  all  the  forensic  talent  of  Grattan  was  employed 
to  set  forth  in  detail  what  the  demands  of  his  party  really  were. 
He  stated  that  Ireland  had  three  great  causes  of  complaint : 
namely,  the  declaratory  statute  of  George  I.,  enabling  the  British 
Parliament  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland  ;  the  perpetual  meeting 
Bill,  which  rendered  the  standing  army  of  Ireland  independent  of 
the  control  of  Parliament ;  and  the  powers  possessed  by  the  Irish 
privy  council  to  alter  or  suppress  Irish  Bills  on  their  way  to 
England  for  the  royal  assent.  An  address  to  the  King  embodying 
these  grievances  and  the  declaration  of  rights  was  unanimously 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  As  a  result  the  obnoxious 
statute  of  George  I.  was  repealed  by  the  British  Parliament.  This 
prompt  and  magnanimous  action  was  hailed  in  Ireland  with  joy 
and  gratitude,  and  in  response,  the  Irish  Parliament  voted  20,000 
seamen  for  the  King's  navy,  the  entire  volunteer  force  cheerfully 
engaging  to  assist  in  raising  the  men. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  doubts  were  raised  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  what  had  been  obtained  from  England.  Mr.  Flood 
headed  an  opposition  party,  who  held  that  nothing  short  of  a 
formal  renunciation  on  England's  part  of  all  right  to  bind  Ireland 
by  British  laws,  would  suffice.  This  agitation  soon  spread  out  of 
doors,  and  on  the  31st  July  the  Volunteers  of  Belfast  declared 
"  that  the  nation  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  what  had  been 
done."  Other  corps  followed  suit.  At  this  juncture  a  Bill  was 
introduced  into  the  British  House  of  Lords  asserting  Great 
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Britain's  right  to  legislate  externally  for  Ireland,  and  stating 
further  that  no  kingdom,  Ireland  as  well  as  others,  should 
presume  to  build  a  navy,  or  any  ship  of  war,  without  leave  from 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.  The  attempt,  although 
abortive,  to  introduce  this  Bill,  had  throughout  Ireland  a 
disastrous  effect.  The  ardour  of  the  Volunteers  in  the  King's 
cause  was  instantly  checked,  and  the  measures  in  progress  for 
the  enrolment  of  seamen  were  suspended  by  common  consent. 

It  redounds  greatly  to  the  character  and  wisdom  of  Lord 
Charlemont  in  this  crisis,  that  he  was  not  carried  away  by  such 
impetuous  conduct,  but  rather  by  firmness  and  reasoning  per- 
suaded the  Volunteers  that  no  sufficient  reason  existed  for  sus- 
pending the  raising  of  the  "men.  This  action  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  King's  affairs  were  urgent.  The  Act  repealing  the 
statute  of  George  I.  received  the  royal  assent.  The  speedy 
raising  of  the  men  was  urged  on  Lord  Charlemont  by  the 
British  Government,  and  the  men  were  raised  accordingly. 
As  a  result,  fourteen  sail  of  the  line  were  manned  and  added 
to  Lord  Howe's  fleet,  which  put  to  sea  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
secure  an  important  victory  over  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 

In  the  same  year,  1782,  the  garrison  of  Ireland,  of  which  the 
establishment  had  been  fixed  at  12,000  men,  had  fallen  to  3000, 
owing  to  reductions  by  repeated  drafts  for  foreign  service.  It 
was  accordingly  proposed  by  the  British  Government  to  raise  in 
Ireland  four  provincial  regiments  of  1000  men  each,  under  the 
name  of  fencibles.  The  command  of  the  whole  was  offered  to 
Lord  Charlemont,  to  whom  the  plan  was  submitted.  He  de- 
clined, feeling  instinctively  that  the  proposal  would  be  most 
distasteful  to  the  Volunteers,  who  would  consider  it  a  direct 
attempt  to  undermine  them,  notwithstanding  their  proved 
alacrity  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  The  abandonment 
of  the  scheme,  as  a  consequence  of  this  opposition,  affords 
another  instance  of  the  formidable  character  of  the  power  as- 
sumed by  the  armed  citizens  of  Ireland  at  the  time,  as  well  as 
of  the  condition  of  feebleness  into  which  Great  Britain  had  fallen 
through  a  continued  state  of  war. 

The  year  following  brought  into  prominence  a  fresh  and 
formidable  source  of  danger  to  public  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  Parliamentary  ^Representation. 
This  question  had  already  been  agitating  the  public  mind  in 
England,  before  it  crossed  the  Irish  Sea,  where  it  found  at  once 
a  congenial  soil.  Meetings  in  favour  of  reform  were  held  in 
various  places.  Delegates  from  forty-five  corps  of  Volunteers, 
the  self-appointed  champions  of  reform,  assembled  at  Lisburn 
and  Belfast  in  July,  1783,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  JJord  CJiarle- 
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mont,  soliciting  his  support  and  defining  the  nature  of  the  reform 
required.  His  Lordship,  in  a  diplomatic  reply,  suggested  that  at 
their  meeting  they  should  confine  themselves  to  the  advocacy  of 
reform,  without  specifying  any  mode,  leaving  that  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament. 

The  Volunteers,  however,  moved  by  a  zeal  that  outstripped 
discretion,  met  again  at  Dungannon  in  September,  there  being 
present  on  the  occasion  delegates  from  two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
corps.  At  this  meeting,  Lord  Bristol,  Bishop  of  Derry,  a  man 
of  considerable  notoriety  in  his  day,  were  also  present.  Many 
resolutions  were  passed,  and  the  delegates,  not  satisfied  with 
provincial  demonstrations,  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  holding 
in  Dublin  a  grand  national  convention  in  November,  to  digest  a 
plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  should 
appear  most  likely  to  effect  it.  An  address  to  the  Volunteers  of 
Munster,  Leinster  and  Connaught,  accompanied  the  resolution. 
A  resolution  was  also  passed  advocating  the  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise  to  the  Eoman  Catholics. 

In  due  course  the  grand  convention  took  place,  Lord  Charle- 
mont  being  elected  chairman.  Two  motives  induced  him  to 
accept  that  position.  He  wished,  on  this  rather  momentous 
occasion,  as  during  his  previous  connection  with  the  Volunteers, 
to  assist  the  delegates  in  steering  clear  of  the  dangers  inherent  in 
such  a  course  as  they  seemed  bent  on  following.  He  also  desired 
to  prevent  the  Bishop  of  Derry  from  occupying  the  chair.  Despite 
the  moderation  of  the  bulk  of  the  assembly,  the  debates  of  the 
convention  were  considerably  heated  at  times,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  some  over-ardent  spirits  unwilling  to  be  controlled. 
Supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  impelled  by  his  own 
imposing  talents,  Mr.  Flood  soon  attained  a  marked  ascendency 
in  the  assembly.  Various  projects  of  reform  were  formulated, 
amongst  them  being  one  outlined  by  Flood,  which,  however,  was 
not  deemed  better  than  others  which  had  been  rejected. 

The  convention  had  sat  three  weeks,  Parliament  being  also  in 
session  at  that  time.  The  situation  was  unique  and  fraught  with 
danger.  Events  were  fast  approaching  the  catastrophe  that  was 
inevitable.  Mr.  Flood  had  succeeded  in  carrying  a  resolution  for 
adopting  his  plan  of  reform,  and  having  done  so  proposed  that  he 
himself,  with  any  other  Members  of  Parliament  present,  should 
proceed  forthwith  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  there  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  parliamentary  reform  corresponding  to 
his  scheme.  It  was  further  proposed  that  the  convention  should 
not  adjourn  till  the  fate  of  Flood's  motion  was  ascertained.  This 
motion  was  adopted  by  the  convention,  and  the  deputation  pro- 
ceeded in  hot  haste  to  College  Green.  To  impose  still  more  on 
the  Commons,  the  delegates  were  cla.d  in  the  uniforms  of  their 
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corps.  A  most  tumultuous  debate  ensued  which  before  morning 
became  almost  a  tempest.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
Commons  rejected  Mr.  Flood's  motion,  the  House  declaring  its 
determination  to  maintain  its  just  rights  and  privileges  against 
any  encroachment. 

Meanwhile  the  convention  continued  in  session  awaiting  the 
result,  but  no  intelligence  came  from  Mr.  Flood.  Lord  Charle- 
mont  at  length  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  the  delegates  to 
adjourn.  Further  meetings  took  place  without  any  definite 
result  being  attained.  Both  Parliament  and  the  delegates  in 
session  passed  unanimously  resolutions  expressive  of  loyal  attach- 
ment to  the  Crown  and  constitution ;  but  the  inconvenience — if 
not  worse — of  the  continued  existence  of  the  convention,  con- 
stituting, as  it  did,  an  imperium  in  imperio,  became  so  manifest, 
that  Lord  Charlemont  pressed  upon  the  members  his  sense  of  the 
only  legitimate  course  open  to  them.  This  was  that  the  plan  of 
parliamentary  reform  that  commended  itself  to  them  should  be 
widely  circulated  throughout  the  country,  and  should  in  a  con- 
stitutional way  be  brought  by  the  various  constituencies  to  the 
notice  of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  its  adoption.  This  course 
having  been  agreed  to,  he  wisely  insisted  that  no  other  business 
should  be  proceeded  with,  and  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
The  adjournment  was  practically  a  dissolution,  and  fortunate  it 
was  for  Ireland  that  the  prudent  judgment  of  Lord  Charlemont 
prevailed,  or  the  country  might  have  been  plunged  into  a  state  of 
anarchy,  if  not  of  civil  war. 

This  event  may  be  considered  to  have  marked  the  climax  of 
the  Volunteer  movement.  Domestic  politics  no  longer  affording 
occasions  for  excitement,  and  threats  of  foreign  invasion  having 
ceased  to  disturb  the  public  mind,  the  volunteer  army  began 
rapidly  to  diminish  in  numbers.  Notwithstanding  its  dwindling 
strength  and  importance,  Lord  Charlemont  continued  in  command 
watching  over  the  interests  of  the  force  with  the  same  interest 
as  in  the  days  when  it  rose  with  majestic  power  in  a  time  of 
national  emergency. 

The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  caused  the  demon  of 
religious  contention  once  more  to  rear  its  head  in  Ireland,  with 
the  result  that  blood  was  freely  shed  and  anarchy  reigned  over 
a  great  part  of  the  land.  The  whole  volunteer  army  had  then 
fallen  into  decay.  In  the  north,  Lord  Charlemont,  whose  voice 
had  so  long  operated  as  a  pacific  charm,  had  lost  all  its  influence. 
In  the  capital  and  elsewhere  a  few  armed  companies  were  brought 
together  under  the  name  of  Volunteers,  and  commanded  by  men 
of  extreme  political  views,  one  of  the  leaders  being  the  notorious 
James  Napper  Tandy.  These  so-called  volunteers  wore  uniforms 
quite  different  from  those  of  the  King's  troops  ;  and  some  of  the 
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corps  were  designated  by  mottoes  and  emblems  but  too  signifi- 
cant of  the  violent  political  principles  of  the  members.  Despite 
the  fact  that  a  law  for  the  formation  of  a  militia  had  been  passed, 
these  petty  volunteer  corps  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  they 
were  at  length  suppressed  by  proclamation  from  Dublin  Castle. 
In  their  stead  a  new  corps  bearing  the  name  of  Yeomanry  was 
raised,  the  members  of  which  were  furnished  with  arms  and 
accoutrements  by  Government,  but  clothed  at  their  own  expense ; 
and  to  be  paid  when  called  on  for  actual  service. 

Thus  passed  out  of  view  the  remarkable  force  raised  in  a 
time  of  national  stress  and  peril  in  Ireland,  mainly  by  the  dis- 
interested exertions  of  a  nobleman  whose  fortunes  were  insepar- 
ably interwoven  with  its  own.  Its  extinction  occurred  when 
Ireland  was  on  the  brink  of  its  last  and  most  sanguinary  rebellion, 
that  of  1798,  a  catastrophe  that  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
extinction  also  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  brought  about  the 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

A  retrospect  of  the  career  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  does  not 
afford  much  encouragement  to  extend  the  volunteer  movement, 
so  successful  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  sister  island.  To  place 
arms  in  the  hands  of  bodies  of  volunteers  enrolling  themselves 
indiscriminately  throughout  Ireland  is  at  present  unfortunately 
impossible.  The  Yeomanry,  however,  stood  upon  a  different 
footing,  and  their  resuscitation  would  not  be  confronted  by  so 
many  obstacles.  The  former  Yeomanry  corps  of  Ireland,  dis- 
banded in  1807  when  Great  Britain  no  longer  required  their 
services,  taking  with  them  the  eulogiums  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  were  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Government, 
on  the  final  suppression  of  the  irregular  corps  of  doubtful  loyalty 
that  had  come  to  represent  the  once  loyal  bodies  of  volunteers. 
Such  a  Yeomanry  might  presumably  without  risk  be  re-established 
in  Ireland.  The  South  African  war  has  taught  Great  Britain 
the  value  of  mounted  Yeomanry,  a  very  large  force  is,  under 
Mr.  Brodrick's  army  reorganisation  scheme,  in  course  of  enrol- 
ment throughout  the  country,  and  in  1901  the  Deputy  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry,  in  reporting  on  the  whole 
Yeomanry  question,  recommended  the  raising  of  six  corps  in 
Ireland. 

No  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  so  well  adapted  for 
the  maintenance  of  Mounted  Yeomanry  as  Ireland.  This  arises 
from  the  long-established  superiority  of  the  Irish-bred  horse,  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  the  rural  population — ever  the  most  robust 
and  virile — has  in  Ireland  suffered  less  depletion  through  migra- 
tion into  the  towns,  than  is  unhappily  the  case  in  England  and 
Scotland.  There  should  be  no  greater  objection  to  the  raising  of 
corps  of  Mounted  Yeomanry  in  Ireland  at  the  present  time,  than 
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exists  in  regard  to  the  enrolment  of  the  Irish  Militia.  The  class 
from  which  recruits  would  be  drawn  would  be  superior.  The 
guarantees  for  loyalty  would  consequently  be  more  substantial, 
and  as  the  arms  would  be  kept  in  armouries,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Militia,  all  risk  of  loss  or  misuse  would  be  eliminated.  This 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  face  of  the  increasing 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  War  Department  in  keeping  up  the 
military  establishments  at  their  required  strength,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  due  consideration  may  be  given  to  the  subject. 

The  service  would,  there  is  little  doubt,  become  very  popular 
in  the  rural  districts  of  Ireland  among  the  resident  gentry  and 
the  substantial  farmers.  The  benefit  to  the  State  moreover 
would  be  twofold,  immediate  and  prospective,  in  that  the  main- 
tenance of  a  mounted  Yeomanry  would  tend  at  once  to  improve 
the  breed  and  increase  the  stock  of  horses  suitable  for  military 
remounts,  and,  as  regards  the  future,  would  secure  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  defensive  strength  against  times  of  national 
emergency. 

J.  T.  BAERINGTON,  Colonel. 
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BRITISH   GUIANA:    A   FORECAST 

To  write  of  the  future  is  at  all  times  a  difficult,  if  not  a 
fruitless  task,  and  one  cannot  hope  to  find  an  exception  in 
discussing  the  commercial  outlook  of  British  Guiana.  But  the 
recent  action  of  the  British  Government  in  passing  the  Sugar 
Convention  Resolution,  has  strengthened  belief  in  the  abolition 
of  the  Continental  sugar  bounties,  and  justifies  one  in  starting 
from  the  premises  that  West  Indian  sugars  will  at  last  find  an 
open  and,  it  is  hoped,  a  fairly  remunerative  market  in  the 
Motherland. 

In  the  gradual  wearing  down  and  final  extinction  of  sugar 
estate  ownership  (for  by  no  possibility  could  it  continue  to  exist 
under  past  conditions),  a  period  of  distress  was  in  prospect,  to 
which  the  depression  of  recent  years  was  but  an  introduction. 
Only  after  a  social  and  commercial  upheaval  of  incalculable 
magnitude  would  the  Colony  have  emerged,  with  the  loss  of 
credit  and  capital,  under  new  conditions  of  life  and  probably 
under  Crown  Government,  to  work  out  a  slow  and  laborious 
destiny  in  the  development  of  its  hinterland.  From  this  future, 
at  any  rate,  British  Guiana  has  been  rescued,  and  I  gladly  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  its  prospects,  when  the  Colony  can 
abandon  its  precarious  and  evanescent  dependence  on  the  United 
States  sugar  market,  and  once  more  ship  its  produce  to  the 
refineries  of  Great  Britain. 

If  an  alternative  market  be  required — and  there  is  always 
wisdom  in  its  possession — the  preferential  rate  granted  by  Canada 
will  then  offer  undoubted  attractions.  This  view  was  recently  im- 
pressed on  me  by  the  Canadian  Finance  Minister,  when  discussing 
the  need  of  closer  commercial  union  between  the  two  Colonies. 
I  ventured  to  point  out  in  reply  that  there  was  every  possibility  of 
a  considerable  increase  in  trade,  in  spite  of  the  slow  growth  of  sugar 
consumption  and  an  incipient  bounty  system  on  local  production 
in  Canada,  but  suggested  that  it  were  better  to  see  a  natural 
and  mutual  growth  of  open  trade  rather  than  hamper  it  by  any 
commercial  treaty,  after  the  one  party  had  confessedly  granted  all 
the  concession  it  could  at  the  moment  afford  and  before  the  other 
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could  afford  to  give  any  concession  at  all,  for  fear  of  embarrassing 
its  general  trade  and  local  finances. 

Let  it  be  at  once  said,  that  the  improved  outlook  for  sugar 
affords  no  hope  of  a  return  of  the  days  of  splendid  prosperity. 
Yet,  if  the  prophecies  of  experts  be  correct,  the  industry  may 
admit  of  a  fair  living  profit,  while  still  requiring  every  economy 
and  a  continued  advancement  in  methods  of  manufacture  and 
cultivation.  The  desire  for  this  has,  indeed,  been  ever  present,- 
but  in  endeavouring  to  reach  the  ideal  of  an  automatic  factory, 
when  the  minimum  of  hand  labour  is  used  from  the  time  the  cane 
is  automatically  lifted  to  the  mill  to  the  time  the  sugar  is  auto- 
matically deposited  in  the  sea- punt,  mechanical  must  always  be 
preferred  to  manual  power  even  when  there  is  no  apparent  saving 
in  the  cost ;  and  for  this  reason ,  that  every  man  saved  in  labour 
means  money  saved  in  immigration. 

British  Guiana  has  been  slower  in  adopting  the  idea  of  cane- 
farming  than  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Trinidad,  but  the 
conditions  are  altogether  different,  as  artificial  empoldering, 
irrigation  and  drainage  make  cane-growing  locally  too  costly  for 
the  small  farmer  unless  he  be  allowed  to  take  up  land  on  the 
estates.  This  should  be  encouraged  whenever  opportunity  offers, 
but  it  would  probably  be  on  a  scale  suited  to  individual  hand 
labour,  as  the  employment  of  hired  hands,  while  increasing  the 
labour  competition,  would  swallow  up  the  profit  of  the  farmer. 
Thus  estates  will  always  be  mainly  dependent  on  their  own 
cultivation,  but  the  cane  patches  of  the  resident  employees  will 
form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  crop  and  be  to  the  general  benefit 
of  the  community. 

One  may  foretell  then  the  gradual  amalgamation  of  estates  and 
the  swallowing  up  of  the  lesser  by  the  greater,  until  the  latter 
become  veritable  central  factories  with  a  cane-farming  fringe 
around  them,  making  one  grade  of  sugar  with  a  final  product 
of  melado,  cattle-food  or  rum.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
eventual  outcome  will  be  the  addition  of  refineries,  by  means  of 
which  the  finished  article  may  go  direct  to  the  consumer ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  uniformity,  the  impossibility  of  an 
all-round  supply,  and  the  fact  that  refined  sugar  would  compete 
against  the  home  refineries  while  raw  sugar  would  assist  them, 
all  operate  against  this  idea. 

So  also  in  cultivation,  the  tendency  must  be  towards  the 
gradual  adoption  of  mechanical  tillage,  from  the  time  the  land  is 
taken  in,  until  the  cane  is  fully  grown,  an  event  that  will  possibly 
be  developed  by  the  use  of  oil  motors  and  the  laying  out  of  fields 
in  the  old  Dutch  style.  The  growing  has  been  purposely  referred 
to,  as  the  argument  is  frequently  heard  that,  as  there  cannot  be 
any  mechanical  device  for  reaping,  labour  gangs  must  be  per- 
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petually  maintained,  thus  destroying  the  advantages  of  tillage  by 
other  means.  One  must  perforce  agree  with  the  statement  as  to 
reaping,  although  more  wonderful  things  than  cane-cutters  have 
been  invented;  but  the  argument  itself  is  so  closely  bound  up 
with  what  is  the  most  important  question  in  regard  to  the  future 
welfare  of  British  Guiana,  namely,  the  labour  question,  that  the 
whole  subject  must  be  briefly  considered.  Opinion  differs  so 
widely  on  this  matter  that  I  have  heard  it  contended  on  the  one 
hand  that  the  country  is  over-populated  for  its  trade,  and  on  the 
other,  that  the  curse  of  the  country  is  its  lack  of  population. 
Both  of  these  statements,  curiously  enough,  are  in  a  manner  true, 
for  while  the  introduction  of  outside  labour  is  at  present  most 
necessary,  there  exists  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  often 
out  of  employment  and  always  in  poverty. 

The  cultivation  of  a  sugar  estate  necessitates  the  regular 
employment  of  labour  for  five  days  in  the  week  and  fifty-two 
weeks  in  the  year;  and  it  is  this  regular  employment  that  the 
black  population  by  nature,  and  perhaps  even  more  by  habit,  does 
not  wish  to  undertake.  The  planters  have,  therefore,  had  to 
resort  to  coolie  immigration,  and  by  the  help  of  this  alone,  they 
have  been  able  to  weather  those  dark  years,  which  it  is  now 
hoped  are  in  the  past.  They  have  accordingly  built  up  a  system 
and  a  department  of  immigration  which,  started  originally  for 
their  own  benefit  and  advantage,  have  now  grown  to  be  in  the 
one  case  a  heavy  burden,  and  in  the  other,  a  tyranny  to  weigh 
down  its  originators.  A  Government  commission  has  recently 
investigated  the  defects  and  has  suggested  some  much  needed 
remedies,  but  one  may  briefly  summarise  the  matter  by  saying, 
that  the  planters,  while  forced  to  pay  heavy  charges  and  to 
receive  coolies  frequently  totally  unfitted  for  an  agricultural  life, 
are  afraid  to  protest  too  strongly  lest  they  may  be  cut  off  from 
receiving  the  labour  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  their 
estates. 

From  what  I  have  said  about  cultivation,  it  will  be  gathered 
that  this  system  is  mainly  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  reaping 
season.  Now,  in  any  business,  it  must  obviously  be  economically 
unsound  that  twelve  months'  wages  should  be  spent  in  order  to 
obtain  four  months'  labour,  and  while  this  state  of  things  exists, 
the  sugar  industry  cannot  be  profiting  to  its  fullest  extent.  What 
then  is  the  solution  ?  Stop  immigration  ?  This  would  only  have 
the  effect  of  ruining  the  planter  when  he  is  just  preparing  for 
more  prosperous  times.  The  problem  also  is  rendered  somewhat 
more  complex  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  pays  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  introducing  immigrants,  which  is  claimed  by  some  to 
be  the  conferring  of  a  benefit  on  the  planters,  and  by  others  to  be 
less  than  its  due  proportion.  For  the  immigrant  is  indentured  to 
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an  estate  for  five  years,  during  which  he  is  acclimatised,  trained 
and  developed,  and  after  that  is  free  to  settle  anywhere,  and  to 
become  an  independent  peasant  proprietor  to  the  benefit  of 
himself  and  the  Colony  in  general. 

The  line  of  solution,  if  I  may  venture  to  predict  it,  will  be 
that  the  planter  will  eventually  be  compelled  to  take  over  the 
full  control  of  immigration,  when  an  additional  burden  will  be 
thrown  on  him  by  the  need  to  pay  the  Colony's  present  con- 
tribution ;  but  an  additional  saving  will  be  effected  by  his  being 
able  to  exercise  his  own  economical  control  on  the  expenditure. 
Every  inducement  should  be  offered  to  the  immigrant  to  settle 
on  the  estate  after  his  contract  has  expired  as  a  cane  and  rice 
grower ;  in  fact,  generally  speaking,  as  a  small  farmer. 

As  the  resident  population  on  estates  increases,  the  need  for 
immigrants  will  gradually  grow  less ;  while  the  floating  population 
will,  in  time,  come  to  look  upon  the  reaping  season  as  harvest  is 
looked  upon  in  England,  when  a  short  spell  of  hard  work  will 
bring  in  the  larger  earnings,  which  the  planter,  gradually  relieved 
from  immigration  charges,  will  then  be  able  to  pay.  Thus,  in 
the  end,  one  may  see  the  immigration  system  die  a  slow  and 
natural  death,  and  mechanical  tillage  carry  the  estate  through 
the  year  until  the  time  when  the  people  assemble  together  for 
the  cane-cutting,  as  they  do  now  for  the  balata-bleeding  and  the 
gold-digging,  and  join  with  the  resident  cane  farmers  in  the 
reaping  of  the  crop. 

One  would  like  to  embellish  the  picture  by  describing  how  the 
cane-cutters  from  Barbados  might  come  over  under  contract  and 
return  in  time  for  their  own  harvest,  thus  finding  occupation  in 
their  off-season  and  assisting  in  the  agricultural  advancement  of 
both  Colonies.  But  one  grave  objection  to  this,  in  fact  the  only 
one  of  many  raised  against  the  idea  that  cannot  be  overcome 
by  human  foresight  and  perseverance,  is  that  the  labouring 
visitor  always  requires  time  to  become  acclimatised,  and  past 
experience  shows  that  his  first  three  months  are  usually  spent  in 
or  near  the  hospital.  It  is  therefore  to  the  local  labouring  people 
that  planters  must  look  for  help  in  assisting  in  the  cessation  of 
the  immigration  system.  I  must,  however,  repeat,  at  the  risk  of 
undue  reiteration,  that  this  must  be  a  gradual  cessation,  coming 
from  the  planters  themselves,  and  that  any  sudden  or  abrupt 
attempt  to  stop  the  present  supply  could  only  bring  disaster. 

As  regards  the  general  labouring  population,  the  present 
unhappy  conditions  of  an  absence  of  ambition  in  life  and  of  an 
unduly  high  death-rate,  may  be  improved  by  that  greatest  of  all 
factors,  education.  Not  an  education  which  teaches  the  son  of 
the  soil  that  the  Government  service,  the  Church  and  the  Bar, 
are  the  only  respectable  professions,  but  one  to  teach  the  higher 
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aims  of  life  and  "the  benefits  of  industry,  self-advancement  and 
prosperity.  This  raising  of  the  tone  of  the  people  will,  in  itself, 
contribute  to  make  them  more  worthy  of  themselves  and  of  their 
offspring.  For  after  all,  it  is  but  the  law  of  nations  that  the 
more  prosperity  there  is  in  the  land,  the  more  will  the  people 
improve  and  increase. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  sugar  question  at  some  length  because 
sugar  is,  and  probably  will  always  be,  the  backbone  of  the 
Colony's  revenue.  But  the  days  of  a  plantocracy  are  past,  and 
although  I  must  confess  that  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  the 
charge  that  in  former  days  the  planters  put  their  own  welfare 
before  that  of  the  Colony,  yet  from  the  time  a  planter  drafted 
the  present  constitution,  and  a  planter  court  gave  representation 
to  the  people,  the  right  of  every  voice  to  be  heard  and  of  every 
industry  to  be  represented  in  the  Legislature  was  so  established, 
that  sugar  can  never  again  become  a  tyrant.  And  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  greater  the  number  of  industries  there  are 
in  a  country,  the  more  must  every  industry  in  that  country 
benefit. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  diamond  and  gold  industries,  the  latter 
of  which  has  long  been  considered  the  "  second  string  "  of  the 
Colony.  Of  the  diamond  industry  it  is  difficult  at  the  present 
stage  to  say  anything  as  to  permanency,  yet  the  continued 
increase  points  to  a  most  hopeful  future.  The  relative  cheapness 
in  working  as  compared  with  gold,  tends  to  strengthen  this  view, 
while  the  fact  that  it  holds  a  good  record,  and  has  so  far  not 
played  false  to  investors,  encourages  the  hope  of  outside  capital 
being  increasingly  directed  to  it  and  of  the  industry  becoming  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  resources  of  Hatton  Garden.  The  only 
danger  that  may  loom  ahead,  is  that  of  allowing  the  trade 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  those  would-be  monopolists  of  the 
world's  supply  who,  by  the  attempted  prevention  of  competition, 
endeavour  in  every  trade  to  enrich  themselves  to  the  detriment 
of  demand  and  supply. 

Turning  to  the  gold  industry  the  record  is  not  so  good.  Past 
disappointments  have  caused  local  investors  to  treat  gold-mining 
with  caution  if  not  with  natural  suspicion.  This  must  react  on 
outside  capitalists,  who,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  have  not 
brought  in  the  money  which  the  latent  auriferous  tracts  have 
always  seemed  to  invite.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
land  has  golden  possibilities,  and  past  failures  are  only  due  to  the 
heavy  cost  of  production,  transport,  communication,  and  taxation. 
The  Legislature  has  steadily  worked  for  the  diminution  of  this 
cost,  but  one  may  confidently  say  that  the  future  of  gold  lies  in 
the  opening  up  of  the  country  and  the  establishment  of  easy 
road  and  water  communication  with  the  goldfields.  The  fact  too, 
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that  the  gold  capitalists  of  the  world — and  there  are  not  so  many 
of  them — are  looking  eagerly  to  South  Africa  as  a  field  for  their 
operations  for  many  years  to  come,  engenders  the  fear  that  they 
will  rather  go  where  the  path  is  smooth,  than  turn  to  the 
undoubted  but  more  indefinite  prospects  that  await  them  in 
British  Guiana. 

The  balata  industry  has  become  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  Colony,  but  the  continued  exhaustion  of  trees  and  the  neces- 
sity of  going  farther  and  farther  inland,  does  not  justify  my 
giving  it  a  permanent  part  in  the  Colony's  future.  Nor  can  the 
Government's  handling  of  the  industry  be  considered  altogether 
happy.  The  granting  to  applicants  of  tracts  of  land  too  large  to 
be  worked  within  a  reasonable  time,  may  be  defended  as  ensuring 
a  longer,  if  more  attenuated,  life  to  the  industry,  although  this  is 
a  reversal  of  the  old  policy,  that  a  man  should  only  receive  what 
he  could  profitably  use ;  but  the  increase  of  buying  licenses,  issued 
to  other  than  grant  holders,  simply  means  that  the  balata  is 
"  diverted  "  from  the  grants  by  the  workers,  who  prefer  to  receive 
the  higher  price  offered  by  those  who  pay  no  fees  and  take  no 
risks,  rather  than  send  it  down  to  their  legitimate  employers. 
The  tendency,  too,  of  crown  land  officials  to  impress  their 
authority  in  a  too  zealous  and  rigorous  manner,  will  only  mean 
that  the  grant  holders,  who  contribute  no  small  sum  to  the 
revenue,  will  withdraw  at  the  first  signs  of  depression,  thus 
causing  the  partial,  if  not  total,  disappearance  of  the  buying 
licensees  and  also  much  loss  to  the  Colonial  exchequer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  laudable  desire  of  the  Government  to 
preserve  the  forests  from  destruction  is  one  deserving  of  every 
encouragement,  but  it  must  not  be  thought  that  this  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  mere  framing  of  stricter  regulations.  Under 
present  conditions  it  is  impossible  for  grant-holders  to  exercise 
the  necessary  control  over  the  bleeders,  and  the  official  mind 
inclines  rather  to  searching  for  what  are  sometimes  almost  venial 
offences,  than  to  assisting  those  engaged  in  the  industry  by  a 
quicker  despatch  of  the  official  duties  connected  with  its 
prosecution. 

I  would  suggest  that,  in  order  to  provide  both  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  industry  and  the  protection  of  the  forests,  a 
commission  should  sit  in  Georgetown  drawn  from  those  who 
understand  the  forestry  question  and  those  who  have  created  the 
balata  industry,  and  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  put  the 
whole  matter  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis,  while  profiting  by 
experience  of  the  gold  regulations. 

Of  the  other  possibilities  of  the  Hinterland  I  cannot  write 
with  enthusiasm,  for  the  timber  trade,  owing  to  the  class  of 
timber  to  be  found  and  the  difficulties  of  working  it,  does  not 
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promise  to  be  a  large  or  profitable  undertaking  when  pitted 
against  a  world- wide  competition.  The  same  criticism  must  be 
applied  to  the  idea  of  vast  cattle  ranches  in  the  interior,  for  the 
world's  cattle  trade,  apart  from  any  local  or  neighbouring  markets, 
is  one  in  which  the  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  most  uncompromising  way. 

As  to  the  coast  lands,  one  may  speak  with  genuine  hope  of 
the  rice  industry  which  should,  and  must,  supply  the  many 
markets  round  about.  I  can  refer  sympathetically  to  a  renewed 
enthusiasm  over  banana  and  general  fruit-growing,  which  promises 
development  in  such  novel  forms  as  to  satisfy  the  most  optimistic  ; 
and  I  must  mention  the  suggestion  of  cotton-growing,  which 
should  gladden  the  business  heart  of  Manchester  by  relieving  its 
dependence  on  a  single  source  of  supply,  and  which  therefore 
might  look  in  that  direction  for  some  encouragement  to  its 
establishment. 

There  is  but  little  inducement  to  the  small  outside  capitalist 
to  turn  to  British  Guiana  as  a  source  of  livelihood,  but  the  larger 
capitalist  will  find  there  undoubted  opportunities  for  investment, 
provided  that,  in  addition  to  means  he  brings  also  an  expert  know- 
ledge of  the  enterprise.  Thus  only  can  trade  become  more  than 
local,  and  thus  only  can  the  West  compete  with  the  formidable 
East. 

Above  all  the  future  of  British  Guiana  depends  on  the  wise 
administration  of  the  Government,  which,  when  an  increasing 
revenue  has  made  the  terrible  strain  of  the  past  seem  but  an  evil 
dream,  must  strike  the  golden  mean  between  devoting  its  surplus 
to  opening  up  the  country  for  the  general  development  of  com- 
merce, and  to  relieving  the  people  of  that  grinding  taxation  which 
has  gone  far  to  kill  the  life  of  the  Colony.  In  this  way  and  in 
this  way  only  shall  we  see  established  in  British  Guiana  a  con- 
tented and  industrious  peasantry,  without  which  one  can  never 
hope  for  ultimate  prosperity  in  the  colony. 

EDWAED  E.  DAVSON. 
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INDIAN   AND    COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

SOME  are  inclined  to  regard  an  early  reduction  in  the  Bank 
rate  as  probable,  but  matters  in  the  money  market  have  not  yet 
settled  down  sufficiently  to  render  the  change  a  certainty,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  an  almost  immediate  demand  for  ^35,000,000 
for  the  Transvaal  and  other  requirements  pending,  it  is  hardly 
likely,  in  any  case,  that  money  rates  will  be  allowed  to  drop  away. 
The  resources  of  the  money  market  having  been  so  fully  employed, 
and  with  this  large  addition  to  the  volume  of  high-class  stock  in 
prospect,  the  conditions  have  not  been  favourable  for  enhancing 
the  value  of  gilt-edged  securities.  There  has  consequently  been 
little  or  no  improvement  in  Consols  and  other  British  Government 
stocks ;  but  though  no  great  demand  has  been  experienced,  Indian 
and  Colonial  issues  are  well  maintained.  The  break-up  of  the 
drought  in  Australia,  the  comparative  cessation  of  borrowing  by 
the  Colonies  in  London,  and  the  marked  economic  prosperity  in 
India  and  Canada,  are  favourable  influences  that  have  been  amply 
sufficient  to  counteract  the  effect  of  recent  criticisms  on  Colonial 
finance  and  politics. 

Indian  Government  Three  and  a  Half  and  Three  Per  Cent, 
stocks  are  each  quoted  a  little  higher  than  they  were  a  month 
ago,  but  as  both  sterling  and  rupee  issues  yield  well  over  3  per 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3J%  Stock  (t)      .     ,     . 

*£»$... 

2$  %      „    Inscribed  (*) 

63,179,270 
47,885,383 
11,892,207 

1931 
1948 
1926 

107* 
lOOiV 
86" 

3§ 

Quarterly. 

H 

3§  %  Bupee  Paper    .     . 

Bx.  6,796,940 

64 

3f* 

Various  dates. 

3J%      „          „    1854-5 

Bx.  11,  947,  280 

ggi. 

3  9  * 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

3    %      „          „    1896-7 

Bx.  1,581,090 

1916 

57J 

3p 

30  June—  30  Deo. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  *  Rupee  taken  at  1*.  4cl. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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INDIAN  RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Central  (L)  g.  3J  %  +  Jth  profits 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
500,000 
150,000 

3 
5 
5 
5 

100 
100 
5 
100 

94 
126J 

105$ 

4& 

Do.  Shares       

250,000 

4 

10 

10 

4 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  C.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2J  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3*  %  +  \ 
net  earnings       .     .           •     .     .     .  / 

3,000,000 
7,550,300 
2,000,000 

800,000 

4 

? 

*1 

100 
100 
100 

100 

105 
153J 
105| 

119 

% 
m 

3| 

East  Indian  "  A,"  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  fcj 
sur.  profits  (t)     / 

2,574,783 

64 

100 

126 

4|* 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  /  deb.  red.  (t)  

3,975,217 
1,435,650 
3,500,000 

5 

% 

100 
100 
100 

136 
139 
96i 

IIs 

B| 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits(£) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4f  %  (t)      
Do.  do.  4§  °/  (t)      

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 
500,000 

4 
3| 
4 

4 

4} 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

126 
105 
105 

122£ 
114J 

i 
1 

% 

Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock      . 
Do.  3J  7  red.  mort.  debs  

2,000,000 
1,126,100 

5 
3* 

100 
100 

126 
95J 

4r° 
334 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited. 
South  Behar,  Limited     

200,000 
379,580 

8* 
3* 

100 
100 

150 
95 

« 

334 

South  Indian  4£  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

425,000 
1,000,000 

*i 

6£ 

100 
100 

138 
117 

a? 

5T»ff 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3J  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  7  deb.  stock      

3,500,000 
1,195,100 

? 

4 

100 
100 

104 
110 

s 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3J  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese,  guar.  L. 

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

4 

3* 
5 
5 

100 
100 
100 
100 

102 
99 
88 
107 

3jl 

»A 

% 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,! 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

10 

20 

fH 

411 

National  Bank  of  India  

40,000 

10 

12* 

26 

41* 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
*  The  yield  given  makes  no  allowance  for  extinction  of  capital. 

cent,  they  are  sure  to  be  among  the  first  to  share  in  any  improve- 
ment of  the  market  for  securities  of  the  highest  class.  Investors, 
too,  seem  at  length  beginning  to  recognise  the  merits  of  Indian 
railways  as  promising  investments,  an  almost  general  rise  in 
market  value  having  taken  place  in  the  group.  The  most  note- 
worthy movement  is  in  the  stock  of  the  Bombay  Baroda  and 
Central  India  Railway  ;  the  advance  is  of  much  interest  to  holders 
since  the  terms  upon  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  can 
acquire  the  railway  two  years  hence  will  be  based  upon  the 
average  market  values  ruling  from  now  until  then. 

Canadian  Government   stocks,  which  stand  at  the  head    of 
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Colonial  loans  and  yield  but  little  more  than  Imperial  securities, 
have,  nevertheless,  risen  to  an  appreciable  extent  owing  to  the 
overflowing  prosperity  of  the  Dominion.  The  Two  and  a  Half 
Per  Cents,  have  been  in  favour,  and  are  very  little  below  Consols 
at  91.  The  excitement  in  regard  to  Canadian  railway  develop- 
ments has  quieted  down,  but  the  securities  are  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive on  merits  alone.  The  earnings  of  both  the  Canadian  Pacific 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-  U  Guaran- 
colonialj  1    teed  by 
4%     „         [     Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

102 
104 

If 

!1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        J    Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

108 

3^TB 

4%  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
4%      „       Ins.  Stock 
4  %  Reduced  Bonds   . 
4  %        „     Ins.  Stock 

4,099,700\ 
7,900,300/ 
2,209,321\ 
4,233,815/ 

1904-8t 
1910 

/  102 
\  102 
(  103 
\  103 

1! 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3J  %  1884  Ins.  Stock  . 
4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

4,605,000 
3,499,900 
10,101,321 

1909-34* 
1910-35* 
1938 

103 
104 
103 

2JJ 

It 

1  June—  1  Deo. 
Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

91  °/                                     lf\ 
A*  7o       »                 n      W 

2,000,000 

1947 

91 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BBITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

1,324,760 

1941 

90 

3* 

1  Jan,—  1  July, 

MANITOBA, 

5  %  Debentures     .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

107 
115 

SH 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

103 

iu 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

90 

3& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

1,199,100 

1904-6 

102* 

4T6 

1  May-1  Nov. 

3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,889,171 

1937 

91 

5 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 

482,800 

1934 

103 

3il 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal    3    %    Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

91 

(l  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.    „        . 

1,821,917 

1932 

108 

3A 

) 

Ottawa  6  J  Bonds     . 

92,400 

1904 

101  i 

5ft 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Quebec  4  %Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock  . 

385,000 
339,898 

1923 
drawings 

102 
97 

W 

3| 

jl  Jan.—  1  July, 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20 

110 

4| 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt.  . 
Do.  3J  %  Bonds     .     . 

300,910 
569,312 
999,644 

1922-28f 
1913 
1929 

101 
100 
99 

3^B 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

102 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 
Winnipeg  5  %  Deba.  . 

117,200 
138,000 

1932 
1914 

103 
106 

1 

7  Feb.  —  7  Aug. 
30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

* 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

$66,141,000 

5 

$100 

141f 

3& 

Do.  4  %  Preference  . 

£6,405,000 

4 

100 

107 

3f 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

113 

311 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£12,404,606 

4 

100 

113J 

3T% 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

16^ 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference 

£3,420,000 

5 

II 

109 

^& 

Do.  5  %  2nd       „      . 

£2,530,000 

5 

97 

5i 

Do.  4  %  3rd       „      . 

£7,168,055 

nil 

46J 

nil 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed 

£5,219,794 

4 

104 

3& 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

100 

136J 

t'TS 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£10,393,966 

4 

100 

110 

m 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

60,000 

10 

$200 

538 

3H 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

69 

4 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

$8,000,000 

7 

$-50 

16 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

62s.  6d. 

1 

37 

8J?ff 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

22s.  Qd. 

13 

37 

3Ar 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

7 

5 

4f 

71 

Do.  new    

25,000 

7 

3 

9JL 

British  Columbia  Electrio\0rd. 

£200,000 

nil 

Stock 

741 

ml 

Railway  .     .      .             /Pref 

£200  000 

5 

Stock 

Q  1  1 

5ft 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3}  %  Sterling  Bonds  . 
3  %  Sterling        „       . 

2,178,800 
325,000 

1941-7-8 
1947 

92 
78 

3$ 
*& 

4  %  Inscribed      „ 

320,000 

1913-38* 

103 

3t& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „        Stock     . 

517,516 

1935 

107 

8| 

4  %  Cons.  Ins.       .     . 

200,000 

1936 

107 

3f 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

and  the  Grand  Trunk  continue  to  show  a  remarkable  expansion, 
but  the  shares  of  the  former  have  displayed  more  buoyancy, 
having  advanced  during  the  past  month  from  132J  to  141} .  The 
junior  Grand  Trunk  stocks — Ordinary  and  Third  Preference— 
also  show  a  substantial  improvement.  Hudson's  Bay  shares 
have  been  active  throughout  and  have  again  moved  up  to  37. 

A  more  cheerful  tone  prevails  in  the  market  for  Australasian 
Government  securities,  as  conditions  have  become  distinctly 
better.  Recent  revenue  returns  have  certainly  been  unsatisfac- 
tory, bearing  evidence  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  prolonged 
drought.  It  now  appears,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  certain, 
that  the  drought  has  broken  up  for  good,  and  whenever  that 
occurs  there  should  be  a  period  of  prosperity  in  store  for  the,  at 
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present,  impoverished  States.  Prices  have  been  distinctly  hard, 
and  that  the  relief  is  regarded  as  permanent  is  most  apparent 
from  the  movement  in  prices  of  securities  directly  dependent  on 
the  pastoral  industry.  As  instances  it  may  be  noted  that  Scottish 
Australian  Investment  Ordinary  stock,  which,  early  in  December, 
stood  at  22,  rose  to  40J,  and  now  stands  at  38J.  The  6  per  cent. 
Guaranteed  Preference  was  82^,  rose  to  95,  and  is  now  quoted 
91 J ;  while  the  biggest  move  proportionately  has  been  in  5  per 
cent.  Preference,  which  rose  from  40J  to  61J,  and  is  now  59J. 
The  shares  of  the  Australian  Mortgage  Land  and  Finance 
Company  rose  from  1  to  3^,  and  are  now  3.  Most  other 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
8i%      ,,             »      0 
3%        „             „    M 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

109 
103 
93 

3* 

| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4^%  Bonds  .  .  . 
4  %  Inscribed,  1882-3 
4%  „  1885(0 
8*  %  „  1889  (t) 

1%  ::  a)'.  : 

5,000,000 
5,420,600 
6,000,000 
12,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,559,343 

1904 
1908-13f 
1920 

1921-^f 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

101£ 
102 
106 
101 
102 
92 

£° 
1 

«A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
8»%  „  „  (fl 
8%  „  „  (t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,516,734 
4,274,213 

1913-15t 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

101 

106 
100 
93 

I 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4  °/ 

6,586,700 
1,365,300 

1907-16f 
1916 

10U 
103 

3§ 
3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 
8*%  „  „  (t 

Q  °/  I* 

a  7o        n             ii    (t 
3%        „             „    (t 

4,840,600 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
After  1916  J 

104 
102 
93 
93 

1' 

8 

\1  Apr.  —  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Inscribed  . 
8J%      „          (t)  .     . 
3%        „          (fl  .     . 
3%        „          M  .     - 

1,876,000 
2,380,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35* 
1915-35J 
1927J 

105 
101 

92 
92 

3T7* 

1 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
.1  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3J  %  Inscbd.  Stock  ft) 
4%  „  „  (*) 
3  Z  ft) 

3,456,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40* 

102 
108 
93 

3| 

it 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

°TB 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  .may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

103 

3| 

1  Apl.—  1  Got. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

102 

3H 

Do.    Harbour    Trust\ 
Comrs.  5%Bds.       ./ 

500,000 

1908-9 

103J 

*i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%Bds.    .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

102 

3ig 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

105 

4 

1  Jan.—l  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4£%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

101 

4T7B 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

102 

3| 

1  Jan.—l  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

103 

3£ 

i 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 
Do.  4fc%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .     . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 
£670,000 
£500,000 

40,000 

5 

nit* 

4 

10iV 

5 
100 
100 
100 

40 

4 
98$ 
30J 
102 

81 

6J 

4f5 
nil 

8*1 

5A 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    ... 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

100,000 
60,000 
£750,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
8 
4 
5 
4 
8 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

39 
38* 
99 
3 
96£ 
5 

H 

&& 

1 
? 

Do.  4J  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .     .     .     . 
Do.  4%            „                                .     . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,234,350 

I4 

4 

100 
100 

100 

112£ 
101 

59$ 

4 
3i§ 
6| 

Do.  3  %  B  Income  Reduced      .     .     . 
Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 
South  Australian  
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref.  ... 

£740,610 
20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87  500 

4 
£3| 
11 
nil 
5 

100 

21* 
20 
1 
10 

28£ 
6U 
48 

"w- 

"A 
6£ 

*A 

6J* 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4£  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£560,000 
£250,000 

5 
«i 

100 
100 

106 
104 

3f 
1| 

pastoral  companies'  shares  have  followed  a  similar  course.  As 
is  usual  in  such  circumstances,  the  advance  on  the  news  of  the 
rainfall  was  overdone  and  there  has  since  been  a  partial  reaction. 

As  was  stated  last  month,  the  Australian  Banks  have, 
throughout  the  troubles  caused  by  the  drought,  pursued  a  very 
prudent  course,  and  will  be  able  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the 
improved  circumstances.  Even  as  it  is,  since  their  business  is 
not  confined  to  the  afflicted  districts,  profits  have  been  very 
well  maintained.  The  full  report  of  the  Bank  of  New  South 
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Wales  is  to  hand  and  shows  that  the  profit  for  the  half  year 
ended  September  30th,  1902,  amounted  to  £118,229,  as  compared 
with  ,£104,647  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1901.  As,  however, 
only  £12,050  was  brought  into  the  account  against  £26,896  last 
year,  the  available  balance  was  somewhat  smaller,  and  while  the 
dividend  was  the  same — 10  per  cent,  per  annum — the  addition  to 
reserve  was  £15,000  instead  of  £20,000,  while  the  balance  forward 
was  increased  from  £11,543  to  £15,279.  At  the  meeting  at 
Sydney  a  month  or  so  ago,  the  President  of  the  Bank  remarked 
that  the  uniform  development  of  its  business  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  its  interests  were  spread  over  a  wide  area,  so  that  it  was  not 
so  much  affected  by  local  circumstances.  He  said,  in  reference 

NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

266,300 

1914 

112 

4 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

5%  Consolidated  Bon 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

ds 

288,400 
29,150,302 

1908 
1929 

101 

109* 

*H 

Quarterly. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

3£  %      „ 

t) 

6,161,167 

1940 

103 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3  %        „ 

0 

5,134,005 

1945 

95i 

3* 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(<)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-5* 

110 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

109 

4 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand\ 
4%  Qua.  Stockf     ./ 

£2,000,000 

— 

100 

4 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan      .     .     . 

}    200,000 

1926 

125J 

4* 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons.      . 

312,200 

1908 

104 

4i5a 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

120J 

4 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

107 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

105 

4H 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  10  % 

4 

tt 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

104 

5| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Eds.  .     . 
Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds. 
5%      
Wellington  6%  Impts. 
Loan  

173,800 
412,400 

100,000 

1920 
1934 

drawings 

91 
105 

121 

H 
*H 

5 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

M 

126J 

4f 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%Debs..     .     . 
WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

165,000 
150,000 

1933 
1925 

106 
105 

Ji 

$*i 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
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to  the  drought,  of  which  there  were  then  no  signs  of  a  termina- 
tion, that  past  experience  had  proved  the  pastoral  industry  to  be 
possessed  of  rapid  recuperative  powers  when  unfavourable  con- 
ditions are  removed.  The  Union  Bank  of  Australia  has  announced 
its  dividend  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  half  year 
ended  August  30th,  which  is  the  same  as  for  the  three  preceding 
half  years ;  a  sum  of  £50,000  is  placed  to  reserve,  and  a  balance 
of  about  £20,000  is  carried  forward.  Last  year  £10,000  was 
applied  to  reduction  of  Bank  premises,  £25,000  to  reserve,  and 
£24,499  carried  forward.  The  results  consequently  show  some 
further  improvement.  A  feature  of  the  month's  Stock  Exchange 
business  has  been  a  demand  for  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Municipal  and  Harbour  bonds,  particularly  New  Zealand  Harbour 
loans.  These  can  be  obtained  to  return  about  4  per  cent., 
allowing  for  the  terms  of  redemption. 

Despite  the  large  amounts  raised  by  Cape  Colony  and  Natal 
during  the  past  year — over  £9,000,000 — and  the  rather  acri- 
monious controversy  as  to  the  application  of  the  sums  raised  by 
the  Cape  Government  and  as  to  the  railway  policy  of  Natal,  the 
loans  of  both  colonies  have  appreciated  in  market  value  since  last 
month.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  air  is  full  of  discussion  as 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  announcement  of  the  amount  of  the  two 
Transvaal  loans.  That  portion  of  his  speech  is  regarded  as  most 
satisfactory,  but  there  is  disappointment  from  the  mere  market 
point  of  view  over  his  refusal  to  sanction  Chinese  immigration 
and  his  suggestion  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  on  the 
labour  question.  The  fact  is,  the  market  here  is  excitable  and 
impatient.  It  wants  to  see  the  labour  problem  solved  quickly 
and  the  whole  of  the  mines  at  work  and  turning  out  the  golden 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY, 

£ 

4|  %  Bonds      .     . 

970,900 

dwgs. 

103 

4* 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

4  %  1883  Inscribed 

3,733,195 

1923 

108 

3& 

1  June—  1  Deo. 

±  %  1886        „ 

9,997,566 

1916-36* 

106 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3A%1886       „ 

8,214,080 

1929-49* 

102 

SP 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3  %  1886        „ 

7,381,000 

1933-43* 

92 

3£ 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

*i  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 

1919 
1937 

109 
116 

3rl 

16  Mar.—  16  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 

3$  %        »              •     • 

3,714,917 

1939 

103 

3| 

1  June  —  1  Deo, 

**  A)                  II                          •          • 

4,500,000 

1929-49* 

93 

ift 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 
Mashonaland  5  °/  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

103 

4§ 

Northern  Railway  of  the   S.  African"! 
Rep  4  °/  Bonds            .                      ./ 

£1,500,000 

nil 

100 

93g 

nil 

Pretoria-Pietersburg  4  %  Debs.  Red.   . 
Rhodesia  Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     J 
Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.   . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Robinson  South  African  Banking  .     . 
African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

£1,005,400 
£2,000,000 
£1,814,877 

744,000 
80,000 
120,000 

4 
5 
5 

5 

5i 
12 

100 
100 
100 

1 
5 

6i 

100 
105 
81J 

% 

14 

4 

*H 

c& 

1 

I     2tf 
4ig 
5§ 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    .     . 
Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .... 
South  African  Breweries      .... 
British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    .     . 
Do.  5  7  Debs.  Red  

50,000 
30,000 
750,000 
518,364 
£1,250,000 

16 
42 
27^ 
nil 
5 

25 
5 
1 
1 
100 

84 
32 
8J 
3i9< 
107J 

4f 

? 

.     nil 
4| 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .     .     . 
Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 
South  African  Supply  and  Cold\  0*d. 
Storage  /  Pref  . 

34,033 
10,000 
45,000 
300,000 
150,000 

1$ 
10 
5 
£5 

7 

10 
10 
7 
1 
1 

15; 

15; 

4; 
4 

ll 

6$ 

I1! 

i 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Cape  Town  4  %  Debs. 

362,000 

1943 

104 

8H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.3£%    
Durban  3£%  Inscribed 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed.     . 

388,000 
300,000 
550,000 

1948 
1949 
1951-2 

98 
95 
106 

| 

3| 

31  Mar.—  30  Sep. 
30  June—  31  Deo. 
30  June—  31  Dec, 

Pietermaritzburg  3£  % 

200.000 

1939 

94 

BH 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

1 

stream  to  their  full  capacity.  This  cannot  be  achieved  in  a 
limited  time  by  any  possibility,  and  there  is,  consequently,  a 
temporary  dulness  in  the  mining  market,  which  is  reflected  in 
other  directions.  It  may  be  expected,  however,  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  loan  and  contribution  questions  will  shortly  restore 
tone  to  the  market,  which  is  fortunately  in  a  fairly  sound  con- 
dition intrinsically. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Eobinson  Banking  Company  has 
now  been  finally  carried  through  and  the  shares  reduced  to  £1 
each.  They  are  quoted  at  1-JJ,  which  is  naturally  much  higher 
proportionately  than  the  price  at  which  the  £4  shares  stood  before 
the  reduction.  African  Bank  shares  generally  are  well  main- 
tained, and  so  are  Industrial  and  Land  shares,  except  Cold 
Storage. 
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Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.    . 

375,000 

1925-42f 

102 

3T% 

1  Mar.  —  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  . 

250,000 

1923-45* 

90 

3f 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins..     .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

116 

SA 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins  
Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 

2,450,000 
341,800 

1940 
1918-43* 

97 
102 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.    .     . 

1,098,907 

1934 

108 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3i%ins.     .     .     . 

1,447,300 

1919-49* 

100 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%  guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     ./ 

600,000 

1940 

101J 

a*f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins  

482,390 

1937 

111 

31 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (0     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

106 

3& 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

600,000 

1926-44f 

92 

3§ 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

80,000 

Div.  £3£ 

64 

5* 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

There  have  been  some  few  movements  among  Crown  Colony 
stocks.  Trinidad  and  Barbados  issues  have  recovered  the  loss 
recorded  last  month,  and  Ceylon  Threes  have  scored  a  distinct 
advance.  In  sympathy  with  the  generally  improved  tone  of  the 
markets,  the  shares  of  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation  have  risen  to  64.  The  dividend  has  been  announced 
at  ^2  for  the  half  year,  carrying  forward  $1,425,000,  being 
approximately  the  same  amount  as  was  carried  forward  at  this 
time  last  year. 

TRUSTEE. 

January  2Qth,  1903. 


THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  V.  MARCH,  1903.  No.  26. 

KANO 

[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  send  an  expedition  to  Kano  in  consequence 
of  the  hostile  action  of  the  Emir  of  that  place.  My  troops  have  successfully 
occupied  his  capital,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  now  become  possible  to  proceed 
in  safety  with  the  delimitation  of  the  boundary  between  my  territory  of 
Northern  Nigeria  and  the  adjoining  possessions  of  the  French  Republic.— His 
Majesty's  Speech  to  Parliament,  Feb.  17.] 

IN  a  year  or  two  at  most  the  past  history  of  Kano  will  have 
become  a  closed  chapter,  and  an  effective  British  occupation  will 
have  begun.  The  new  chapter  will  have  to  record  Kano  as 
the  political  centre  of  a  flourishing  British  dependency,  that  of 
Northern  Nigeria.  Not  only  will  Kano  be  an  important  railway 
centre  and  the  centre  of  a  great  wheat-growing  district,  but  it 
will  probably  become  the  manufacturing  focus  of  a  wide  area  of 
cotton  plantations.  Before,  however,  the  last  leaf  of  the  last 
chapter  of  its  history  is  finished  and  turned  over,  almost  on  the 
last  page  I  should  like  to  leave  a  record  of  the  Kano  that  Africa 
has  made  for  herself,  without  the  help  of  European  suggestion, 
example,  or  energy. 

Kano  has  a  considerable  and  creditable  past.  Under  the 
shadow  of  the  Dala,  a  rugged  rock  on  which  once  stood  a 
citadel,  there  has  grown  up,  during  the  last  few  hundred  years, 
a  commercial  emporium  that  has  dominated,  not  only  the 
business  life  of  the  Sultanate  to  which  it  belongs,  but  the  whole 
West  Central  Sudan,  a  region  perhaps  best  defined  as  the 
contents  of  a  triangle,  the  three  angles  of  which  would  be  at 
Timbuctoo,  Lagos,  and  Lake  Chad  respectively.  The  position 
of  the  town,  and  the  peculiarly  insistent  enterprise  of  the  race 
inhabiting  it,  have  probably  done  much  to  bring  this  about; 
but  there  is  yet  another  factor  at  the  back,  a  factor  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  Hausa  people.  Wherever  the  Hausa 
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people  came  from  in  the  first  place,  and  it  seems  certain  that 
they  are  in  reality  merely  interlopers  in  the  very  desirable  piece 
of  country  which  is  called  Hausaland  to-day,  they  brought  with 
them  cotton  seed  and  the  arts  of  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing 
the  produce  of  the  plantations,  and  I  am  disposed  to  regard  this 
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House  in  suburbs  occupied  by  Hausa  Asso- 
ciation's Expedition. 

2.  Tuddu-n-Maikera. 

3.  Great  dye-pits. 

4.  Palace  of  the  Emir. 

5.  House  of  the  Maji. 

6.  Kofa  Mazuger  (gate). 

7.  Kofa-n-Adama  (gate). 

8.  Kofa-n-Dawaki  (the  Horse  Gate). 

9.  Kofa-n-Kansakkali  (the  Gate  of  a  Sword). 

10.  Kofa-n-Limun  (old  Kaboga  Gate). 

11.  Kofa-n-Dukanie  (gate). 

12.  Kofa-n-Dakaina  (gate). 

13.  Kofa-n-Naisa  (gate). 


14.  Kofa-n-Kura  (gate). 

15.  Kofa-n-Nasarawa  (gate). 

16.  Kofa-n-Mata  (Women's  Gate). 

17.  Kofa-n-Wambay  (gate). 

18.  Kofa-n-Magardi  (gate). 

19.  Kofa-n-Rua  (water  gate):  only  opened  to 

let  flood-water  out  so  that  it  shall  not 
damage  the  wall. 

20.  Dala  Hill;   120  feet  above  level  of  Dala 

Sheets. 

21.  Goro-n-Dutchi  (hill). 

22.  Masalatchi-n-Kaswa  (the   mosque   of   the 

market. 


cotton  industry  as  the  keystone  of  the  fortunes  of  the  race  in 
general,  and  of  their  commercial  centre,  Kano,  in  particular. 

Tn  position  Kano  is  singularly  fortunate.  It  stands  on  a  rich 
and  fertile  plain  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Sultanate  of  Sokoto. 
There  are  no  wild  and  rugged  tracts  of  country  near,  which  might 
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serve  as  cover  for  enemies.  To  this  place  Kano  seems  to  have 
drawn  all  the  great  trade  routes  of  the  Western  Sudan.  From 
its  eastern  gate  a  road  a  little  under  four  hundred  miles  long  leads 
practically  straight  to  Kuka,  the  great  Bornuese  centre  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Chad.  One  of  the  principal  trade  arteries  of  all 
West  Africa,  that  which  begins  at  the  quays  of  Lagos  on  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  takes  Ibadan,  Ilorin,  and  Bida  on  its  route, 
finishes  over  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  sea  at  the  old  Kaboga, 
a  gate  at  the  south-west  of  the  town.  From  its  most  northerly 
gate,  a  few  days  will  see  the  traveller  on  the  southern  reaches 
of  the  Sahara  road,  the  great  desert  highway,  over  which,  by 
way  of  Tripoli  and  Absen,  European  commodities  have  for 
centuries  penetrated  to  the  Sudan.  It  was  by  this  road  that 
the  traveller  Barth  reached  the  town  in  1851.  From  the 
Kofa-n-Dawaki  a  road  leads  direct  to  Sokoto,  and  thence  to 
Timbuctoo,  and  the  route  to  the  south-east  by  the  town  known 
as  Baushi  (the  Yakuba  of  the  maps),  and  Yola  on  the  Eiver 
Binue,  connects  its  markets  with  the  ivory-producing  forests 
of  Bagirmi  and  Logon. 

The  earliest  beginnings  of  Kano  are  far  away  back  in  an 
unrecorded  past.  Looking  at  the  Dala,  with  its  flat  top  and 
rugged  broken  sides,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  time  when 
it  was  not  used  for  defensive  purposes.  It  presents  all  the 
essential  requirements  of  the  site  of  a  fortress.  Easy  of  defence, 
it  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  something  worth  de- 
fending. The  Dala  stands  out  a  bare  brown  knuckle  of  rock  in 
the  centre  of  a  wide  and  fruitful  plain.  It  is  not  dominated  by 
other  heights,  and  there  is  a  convenient  water-supply  at  hand. 
These  natural  features  are  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  town.  As  Jerusalem  rose  up  round  Mount 
Zion,  Athens  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Acropolis,  and  Home  round 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  so- was  the  situation  of  Kano  decided  by  the 
Dala  hill.  The  Dala  has  been  the  protector  under  whose  fostering 
influence  the  town  has  had  the  opportunity  of  growing  to  what 
it  is  to-day,  and  it  is  a  somewhat  happy  coincidence,  that  on  the 
first  occasion  that  the  neighbourhood  stands  out  into  anything 
that  can  reasonably  be  called  the  light  of  history,  the  citadel  on 
its  summit  successfully  resisted  an  attack  made  on  it  by  a  king 
of  the  neighbouring  country  of  Bornu.  That  was  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  allusion  to  it  occurs  in  the 
Bornuese  records.  The  fortress  has  long  since  crumbled  away, 
and  having  been  most  probably  built  of  sun-dried  brick,  has  left 
no  trace  behind ;  but  long  before  its  walls  succumbed  to  neglect 
and  the  deliquescent  influence  of  season  after  season  of  tropical 
rains,  the  size  and  importance  of  Kano  must  have  been  so  well 
established  that  it  was  no  longer  needed.  Her  walls  were  built, 
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her  size  had  become  a  protection,  her  period  of  infantile  weakness 
had  passed,  she  had  reached  the  days  of  fulness  of  vigour  and 
consciousness  of  power. 

For  an  African  town  the  Kano  of  to-day  is  unique.  It  is  a 
town  that  by  itself,  without  any  more  highly  cultured  community 
that  we  know  of  to  show  it  the  way,  has  started  manufactures  and 
attracted  to  itself  a  commerce  which  has  given  it  a  pre-eminence 
in  its  own  region  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by 
Manchester  in  relation  to  Europe  and  America.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  cotton  growing  which  is  carried  on  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  that  go  on  in 
the  town  are  processes  which  have  originated  on  the  spot,  but 
they  have  not  been  introduced  from  any  modern,  and  almost 
certainly  from  no  European  source,  and  their  maintenance  is 
due  to  the  energy  of  the  people  and  the  security  afforded  them 
in  the  first  place  by  the  Dala  fortress,  and  later  by  the  size  and 
importance  of  the  town  and  its  surroundings.  To-day  the  name 
of  Kano  is  as  well  known  in  the  Sudan  as  that  of  London  is  in 
Europe,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  town,  unless  it  be  Jenne,* 
between  Senegal  and  Khartoum,  that  in  any  way  approaches  it 
either  in  size  or  in  the  degree  of  civilisation  attained  by  its  regular 
inhabitants. 

It  was  just  before  sunrise  one  January  morning  that  I  took 
my  first  general  view  of  Kano.  I  ascended  the  Goro-n-dutchi 
(lit.  the  heap  of  stones),  and  looking  down  from  the  summit 
through  the  cool,  still,  morning  air,  the  town  lay  like  a  model 
below  me.  Away  in  the  near  distance  was  the  dominant  point — 
the  Dala.  Clustering  closely  round  its  feet  on  the  southern  side 
was  the  oldest  quarter  of  the  town,  also  called,  on  account  of  its 
situation,  "  Dala."  Elsewhere  the  town  spread  itself  widely  out, 
the  habitations  being  in  some  places  densely  packed,  in  others 
merely  scattered  as  if  sown  by  the  careless  jerk  of  a  giant  hand. 
As  in  a  map  the  fussy  little  streets  hurrying  and  dodging  this 
way  and  that  contrasted  strongly  with  the  steady  dignified  sweep 
of  the  broad  highway.  The  public  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  market-place,  the  great  Mosque,  the  Palace  of  the  King  or 
Emir,  loomed  bold  and  black  among  their  fellows.  A  light  haze 
lent  a  touch  of  unreality  to  the  scene.  Eows  of  allelubas  and 
paw-paws  looked  in  the  distance  like  ranks  of  archers  clad  in 
Lincoln  green  ;  the  crowns  of  the  sycamores  took  on  the  forms 
of  dark  and  mysterious  domes ;  the  soft  feathery  greenery  of  the 
tamarinds  drooped  over  hut  and  wall  like  delicate  fans;  and 
clumps  of  palms  like  little  fragments  of  enchanted  gardens 
chipped  out  of  the  thousand  and  one  nights  and  dropped  here 
and  there  over  the  scene  suggested  the  idea  that  some  good- 

*  The  original  source  of  the  word  Guinea. 
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hearted  genii  had  been  pelting  it  with  them.  In  the  heart  of  the 
town  a  broad  splash  as  of  burnished  silver  marked  the  surface  of 
the  Jakara  Lake,  while  many  smaller  points  of  light  told  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  lakelets — its  children.  Outside,  broad  stretches 
of  unenclosed  field  land,  undulating  away  on  almost  every  side  of 
the  inhabited  area,  mounted  as  it  were  the  picture,  while  the  walls 
around  all,  encircling  alike  in  their  embrace  fields,  lakes,  and  hills, 
the  watcher  and  the  city,  served  as  a  frame  to  it. 

The  extent  of  Kano  is  best  realised  by  a  description  of  what 
may  be  called  its  walls.  They  are  not  really  walls  at  all  in 
any  strict  sense  of  the  term,  because  stone  does  not  enter  into 
their  composition,  neither  are  they  built  after  the  fashion  of 
walls.  They  are  earthworks.  All  about  the  outside  is  a  moat 
of  considerable  width  and  depth.  The  outward  face  of  the  works 
rises  sheer  from  the  moat  to  a  height  from  about  thirty  feet, 
and  is  smoothly  faced  off  with  adobe  brick.  From  the  top, 
which  is  crenellated,  for  the  convenience  of  archers  defending  it 
towards  the  inward  side,  these  huge  defences  gradually  slope 
away,  so  that  being  from,  say  a  couple  of  feet  thick  at  the 
top,  they  come  to  be  many  yards  through  at  the  base;  and 
from  their  size  and  density,  being  composed  wholly  of  earth, 
would  prove  a  fairly  effectual  defence  even  against  modern 
artillery. 

I  did  not  measure  the  walls  myself,  but  according  to  Earth, 
who  made  a  survey  of  the  town  in  the  early  fifties,  they  are 
fifteen  miles  in  circumference.  They  are  pierced  by  fourteen 
gates,  which  pass  through  square  towers  in  the  course  of  the 
wall.  Over  the  moat,  leading  to  each  gate,  is  a  stationary  bridge. 
The  gates  are  of  solid  timber  slabs,  jointed  heavily  with  iron, 
and  are  just  wide  enough  for  a  loaded  camel  and  his  driver  to 
pass  with  comfort.  Each  is  in  charge  of  an  official  known  as  the 
Sariki-n-Kofa  (the  governor  of  the  gate),  who  is  directly  responsible 
to  the  King  for  comers  and  goers.  Each  governor  of  a  gate  lives 
by  his  gate,  is  the  custodian  of  the  key  which  he  is  not  supposed, 
sleeping  or  waking,  to  let  out  of  his  possession,  and  his  routine 
duty  is  to  open  at  sunrise  and  close  at  sunset. 

Let  us  approach  one  of  the  gates,  say  the  Dakaina  Gate, 
one  nearest  to  which  I  lived  during  my  stay  in  the  town. 
From  the  outside,  a  broad,  well-beaten  highway,  bordered  by 
hedges  of  a  soft  tissued,  cactus-like  shrub  yielding  a  milky 
juice  when  broken,  leads  by  well-cultivated  farms,  separated  by 
occasional  patches  of  scrub  and  palm-groves,  up  to  the  bridge. 
Almost  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  is  the  Zungo,  a  camp,  with  its 
little  grass  huts  and  charred  remains  of  fires,  at  which  travellers 
arriving  after  sunset  await  the  sunrise  opening  next  morning. 
Leaving  the  Zungo  on  our  right,  we  cross  the  bridge.  At  the 
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entrance  of  the  gate,  man,  horse,  ox,  and  camel  alike  have  to  lift 
their  feet  over  an  enormous  block  of  wood  that  does  duty  as  a 
threshold.  The  dark,  tunnel-like  gateway  lets  us  through  the 
wall,  the  inside  of  which  is  a  gentle  slope  up  from  the  level  of 
the  plain.  Here  and  there  the  slope  is  planted  with  trees,  and 
at  its  foot  there  is  a  road  all  the  way  round  the  inside  of  the  walls. 
Clustering  about  most  of  the  gates,  on  either  side  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  highway  that  leads  from  that  particular  gate  to  the  market 
in  the  heart  of  the  town,  is  a  small,  hamlet-like  collection  of 
houses  (ungwaye  *),  the  inhabitants  of  which  make  a  living  by 
cooking  food  for  travellers  of  the  commoner  sort,  and  acting  as 
guides  to  such  as  need  them. 

Only  about  a  third  of  the  whole  space  enclosed  by  the  walls  is 
built  over,  so  that  after  leaving  the  houses  by  the  gate  we  have, 
if  we  enter  from  the  south-west,  to  traverse  about  a  mile  of 
country  road  before  reaching  the  outskirts  of  the  town  itself. 
This  open  space  is  generally  used  for  grazing  purposes,  and  the 
reason  of  its  being  within  the  walls  is  with  a  view  to  growing 
food  and  grazing  cattle  for  supplies  in  time  of  siege.  On  the 
eastward  side  there  is  no  open  space,  a  very  densely  populated 
quarter  of  the  town  extends  up  to  the  walls,  and  the  traveller 
entering  by  the  Kofa-n-mata  (the  women's  gate)  will  find  himself 
immediately  in  the  crowded  streets.  Entering  by  several  other 
of  the  main  gates,  however — the  Kofa-n-Kansakkali  (the  Gate  of 
a  Sword),  the  Kofa-n-Dawaki  (the  Horse  Gate),  for  example — the 
wide  open  space  has  to  be  crossed.  And  passing  over  this  space, 
we  come  to  the  town  itself.  Apparently  no  settled  method  of 
building  has  been  adopted.  Houses  large  and  small  stand  side 
by  side,  and  most  of  the  streets  are  mere  alleys,  twisting  and 
turning  as  they  accommodate  themselves  to  the  various  shapes 
of  the  holdings  that  they  may  happen  to  pass.  The  main 
roads,  however,  drive  straight  through  everything.  But  though 
there  is  no  definite  grouping,  good  houses  in  one  locality  and 
poorer  elsewhere,  the  various  quarters  of  Kano  occupied  by  people 
of  varying  races,  trades,  or  interests,  are  very  clearly  defined. 

The  Dala  is  the  oldest  quarter  of  the  town.  It  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  Dala  Hill,  and  extends  thence  to  the  borders  of  the 
market.  The  houses  are  large,  neat,  and  solid.  Many  of  them 
possess  two  stories.  The  architecture  here  bears  very  strong  marks 
of  Egyptian  influence,  the  pyramidal  form  of  the  walls  being 
closely  adhered  to  almost  everywhere.  The  houses  are  constructed 
of  sun-dried  brick,  smoothly  faced  off  with  a  dark,  reddish-brown, 
cement-like  earth,  which  is  obtained  from  the  slopes  of  the  Dala 
Hill,  The  streets  are  very  narrow.  Every  available  inch  of 
space  is  closely  built  over,  and  the  whole  of  the  Dala  area  is 

*  Sing.,  ungwa,  a  hamlet,  pi.,  ungwaye. 
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densely  populated,  and  houses  very  valuable,  for  it  is  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view  the  most  important  quarter  of  the 
town.  In  it  live  the  Arab  merchants,  correspondents  of  Muslim 
firms  in  Ghadames,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis.  These  are  the  men 
who  form  the  connecting  link  between  Hausaland  and  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  it  is  through  them  that  European 
goods  reach  Kano  market.  The  wealthy  native  merchants  and 
the  slave  dealers  all  live  in  this  area,  and  in  it,  therefore,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  all  the  most  important  business  is  transacted. 
It  is  to  Kano  what  the  "  City "  is  to  London,  with  the  single 
exception  that  it  is  used  as  a  residential  area  as  well. 

It  naturally  follows  from  the  density  of  the  population,  and 
the  closeness  of  the  buildings,  that  the  Dala  is  a  very  un- 
healthy part  of  the  town.  I  believe  that  the  Dala  has  given 
the  whole  of  Kano  a  bad  name  in  this  matter.  In  the  Sudan 
generally,  Kano  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  unhealthy 
place.  It  is  probable  that  the  extensive  water  surface  of  the 
town,  which  Major  Eoss  and  others  have  shown  to  be  so  fruitful 
a  source  of  trouble  elsewhere,  may  have  much  to  do  with  pro- 
viding a  solid  foundation  for  this  idea ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  it  is  as  unhealthy  as  it  is 
supposed  to  be.  Its  evil  fame  has  probably  arisen  something  in 
this  way.  The  Sudan  generally  has  got  its  impressions  of  Kano 
from  merchants  who,  taking  the  town  as  a  base,  travel  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  country.  These  men,  living  amid  the 
excessively  unsanitary  conditions  of  the  Dala  quarter,  and 
suffering  thereby,  naturally  speak  disparagingly  of  the  place  as 
a  whole,  forgetting  that  though  the  Dala  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  town  it  is  still  only  a  very  small  part  in  point  of  area. 
Visitors  to  the  town,  too,  are  invariably  put  up  at  some  large 
house  in  this  quarter ;  and  when,  after  living  there  for  some 
months,  and  losing  members  of  their  retinue,  and  maybe 
suffering  from  some  of  the  endemic  diseases  themselves,  they 
leave  the  place,  they  naturally  look  upon  the  whole  place  as 
unqualifiedly  unhealthy.  When  the  Hausa  Association's  Expedi- 
tion arrived  in  Kano,  we  were  supplied,  in  accordance  with  this 
custom,  with  a  house  in  the  Dala,  but  were  wise  enough  not  to 
wish  to  stay  there,  and  petitioned  for  another  house  in  a  more 
open  quarter  of  the  town,  where  one  was  found  for  us,  not, 
however,  before  we  had  had  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  at 
close  range  and  to  its  fullest  extent  the  crowded,  air-starved, 
sewage-soiled,  rat-infested  nature  of  the  Dala. 

The  next  most  important  quarter  of  the  town  to  the  Dala  is 
the  Wuri-n-Yola.  The  capital  of  Adamawa,  a  large  country  to 
the  south  of  the  Eiver  Binue,  which  was  colonised  by  the  Fulbe 
during  the  middle  decade  of  this  century,  is,  in  accordance  with 
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the  same  principle  that  led  to  the  giving  to  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  the  name  of  New  York,  called  after  this  quarter. 
The  Yola  is  the  district  occupied  by  the  ruling  classes.  The 
king's  palace — the  Fadda,  as  it  is  called — is  not,  I  believe, 
actually  in  the  Yola  quarter,  but  here  are  situate  the  houses  of 
the  more  important  people  and  their  chief  dependents.  This 
quarter  is  not  by  any  means  densely  inhabited.  It  abounds 
in  wide  stretches  of  grass,  broad  roads,  and  the  houses  are 
of  the  most  desirable  description.  In  addition  to  these  two 
quarters,  there  are  many  less  imposing  districts.  Of  these 
the  Tuddu-n-Maikira,  literally,  the  hill  of  the  blacksmiths,  is 
perhaps  the  most  important.  In  the  Sudan,  the  cult  of  the  smith 
is  a  most  honourable  one ;  the  head  man  of  the  blacksmiths,  the 
master  smith,  is  a  personage  who  usually  ranks  easily  in  the 
first  dozen  of  the  notabilities  of  any  given  place,  not  excluding 
the  king.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  difficult  to  seek.  In  a 
country  and  among  people  where  so  much  depends  upon  the 
sword,  the  maker  of  the  sword  must  needs  be  honourable. 
Most  of  the  blacksmiths  of  Kano  live  together  in  a  small  dis- 
trict known  as  "Tuddu"  (the  hill) -na  (of)-Maikira  (the  black- 
smiths). 

Other  clearly  defined  parts  of  the  town  are  occupied  by  the 
different  kinds  of  craftsmen.  One  very  small  square,  in  the 
middle  of  which  stands  a  sycamore  tree,  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  confectioners.  Sugar  cane  in  abundance  grows  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kano.  The  Hausas  do  not  know  how  to  make  sugar,  but  by 
extracting  the  juice  and  boiling  it  down  they  make  a  kind  of 
toffee.  The  trunk  of  the  sycamore  tree  has  iron  hooks  on  all 
sides  of  it,  which  are  used  by  various  holders  in  one  of  the 
processes  of  toffee-making.  Old  established  families  have  hooks 
of  their  own,  which  no  one  else  would  think  of  using. 
Toffee-making  families  of  later  growth  hire  the  hooks  of  the 
veterans.  There  is,  however,  if  we  except  the  Dala  and  the  Yola 
quarters,  no  outward  sign  by  which  these  districts  may  be 
distinguished  the  one  from  the  other.  Of  course  if  one  sees 
doorway  after  doorway  occupied  by  men  stitching  away  at  cloth, 
the  assumption  is  that  you  are  in  the  tailors'  quarter,  or  if  one 
hears  the  hiss  of  the  bellows,  and  the  clang  of  the  hammer  on 
the  anvil,  that  you  are  in  the  smiths'  quarter,  but  there  is  no 
marked  difference  in  the  build  and  arrangement  of  the  houses. 
But  the  distinction  that  exists  between  the  houses  of  the  rich 
and  those  of  the  poor  is  everywhere  obvious.  This  distinction 
is  not  merely,  as  in  our  own  country,  in  size  and  appointment, 
but  in  style. 

The  vast  mass  of  the  Kanawa,  as  the  people  of  Kano  are 
called,  live  in  huts,  constructed  in  the  usual  primitive  Sudanese 
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manner.  These  huts  are  circular  in  shape,  built  of  mud,  and 
measure  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  diameter.  The  floor  is  of  beaten 
clay  and  pebble.  They  are  topped  by  a  conical  thatched  roof  of 
very  fine  grass,  which  is  made  in  a  frame  on  the  ground  first,  and 
subsequently  lifted  and  put  on  the  top  of  the  hut,  like  a  hat. 
These  huts  have  no  windows,  and  the  doors  are  so  very  small  and 
low  that  a  man  of  average  height  will  usually  find  it  necessary  to 
bend  on  entering.  This  is  the  nature  of  the  primitive  Sudanese 
hut,  and  though,  from  a  European  point  of  view,  they  may  not 
appear  very  desirable  places  of  residence,  they  afford,  as  I  can 
testify  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  frequent  occupant,  grateful 
shelter  from  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  sun,  and  being  dark,  have 
the  further  advantage  of  being  free  from  flies.  There  is  a  large 
floating  population  of  beggars  and  tramps ;  these  persons  live 
where  they  can,  in  doorways,  market  sheds,  mosque  shelters,  and 
every  variety  of  booth  or  shanty  known  to  the  native,  but  the 
poor  of  the  regular  Kano  population  dwell  in  small  huts  of  the 
kind  just  described. 

A  better  class,  the  workmen,  small  tradesmen,  and  indeed  in 
some  instances  much  more  considerable  people,  live  in  an  improved 
and  extended  edition  of  this  style.  A  "compound"  is  in  these 
cases  formed  by  enclosing  a  piece  of  ground  by  a  mud  wall. 
This  compound  is  entered  by  a  porch,  built  on  much  the  same 
principles  as  the  huts  mentioned,  with  the  exception  that  it  has 
two  doors,  so  that  you  can  pass  in  from  the  road  by  one,  and 
through  into  the  compound  by  the  other.  The  size  of  this  porch 
varies  with  the  importance  of  the  owner  of  the  "  house,"  for  it  is 
here  that  he  receives  his  friends  and  transacts  his  business. 
Inside  the  compound  are  several  huts  of  the  usual  pattern.  The 
compound  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  house,  the  "gidda" — each 
hut  that  it  contains  is  considered  as  a  "  daki "  or  room.  The 
number  of  huts  will  vary  with  the  requirements  of  the  occupier, 
for  he  will  want  one,  perhaps  more,  for  himself,  one  for  each  of 
his  wives,  and  one  for  each  child  who  may  be  old  enough  to 
require  separate  lodgment.  Palisadings,  made  out  of  the  tall 
stiff  stalks  of  the  guinea  corn  secure  each  hut,  or,  in  the  case  of 
one  wife  and  children  having  more  than  one  hut,  each  little 
colony  of  huts,  the  privacy  necessary  or  desired. 

All  degrees  of  size  and  finish  of  this  type  of  dwelling  are 
represented  in  Kano.  The  poorest  man  lives  in  the  lone  hut,  the 
man  who  is  a  shade  more  prosperous  lives  in  a  hut  with  a  corn- 
stalk palisade  to  screen  it  from  the  public  gaze.  One,  slightly 
better  off  than  he,  will  have  two  huts  inside  the  cornstalk  fence. 
Then  comes  the  tiny  compound,  surrounded  by  a  light  mud  wall, 
and  entered  by  a  correspondingly  tiny  porch.  From  it  every 
degree  of  advancing  grandeur,  till  you  come  to  the  houses 
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of  the  greatest,  whose  compounds  are  several  acres  in  extent, 
with  walls  of  sun-dried  brick  twenty  feet  high,  flat-topped 
entrance  porches  with  wide  and  lofty  doorways,  fire  brackets, 
and  polished  clay  walls,  and  containing,  in  shady  palm  gardens 
and  by  the  side  of  artificial  pools,  huts  or  living-rooms,  of 
a  corresponding  degree  of  commodiousness  and  size.  Such 
dwellings  as  those  are  amongst  the  most  desirable  that  a  man 
could  wish  for,  in  a  climate  like  that  of  the  Sudan. 

Another  type  of  house  in  Kano  deserves  special  notice.  It 
is  in  style  a  kind  of  compromise  between  the  best  sort  of  com- 
pound house  and  the  kind  of  house  one  finds  in  the  Dala 
quarter.  I  will  speak  of  the  Dala  house  first,  it  will  then 
be  more  easy  to  explain  the  other.  The  average  Dala  house 
is  built  much  on  Arab  lines.  You  enter  from  a  narrow 
street,  by  a  lofty  square  doorway,  that  lets  one  into  a  kind 
of  lobby,  from  which  you  pass,  more  or  less  directly,  to  the 
reception  room.  This  will  be  square,  probably  a  dozen  feet  high. 
A  store-room  for  less  valuable  goods  opens  off  this,  as  also  will 
a  set  of  offices.  The  reception  room,  and  another  square  room 
or  two  that  will  probably  open  off  the  lobby  and  which  may  be  set 
apart  for  male  slaves,  constitutes  the  men's  part  of  the  house. 
The  women  will  have  the  courtyard,  and  some  rooms  opening  off 
that  space.  As  I  have,  in  a  professional  capacity,  been  on  several 
occasions  in  Kano  harems,  I  can  speak  also  with  regard  to  them. 
In  the  Dala,  owing  to  the  fact  that  every  inch  of  space  is  of 
value,  the  women's  courtyard  will  probably  be  of  irregular  shape. 
There  is  frequently  a  solid  flight  of  stairs  in  one  corner,  giving 
access  to  the  roof,  and  to  such  upper  storey  chambers  as  there 
may  be.  These  upper  storey  chambers  may  have  window  spaces, 
of  course  unglazed,  looking  into  the  courtyard,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  an  upper  room  belonging  to  the  women  to  have 
a  peep-hole,  giving  a  view  of  the  reception  room,  so  that  the 
women  can  see  what  is  going  on  there,  without  being  themselves 
seen. 

Owing  to  the  close  order  in  which  the  Dala  houses  are  built, 
and  in  some  measure  also,  perhaps,  because  the  main  idea  of  the 
Oriental  architect  in  building  a  house  seems  to  be  to  secure,  to 
the  neglect  of  everything  else  if  necessary,  as  much  privacy  as 
possible,  the  rooms  that  do  not  open  into  the  courtyard  are  dark. 
I  call  to  mind  several  houses  in  the  Dala  belonging  to  men  of 
importance,  whose  reception  rooms  were  so  dark  that  cressets 
had  to  be  constantly  kept  burning.  This,  however,  in  a  sun- 
burnt, fly-smitten  country  is  not  altogether  a  disadvantage.  It  is 
a  combination  of  this  type  of  house  with  that  of  the  compound 
house,  which  gives  Kano  its  best  residences.  Many  of  the 
houses  of  the  Fulbe  aristocracy  of  the  town  are  really  of  majestic 
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proportions.  The  enclosing  walls  are  high  and  solid,  the  com- 
pounds spacious,  and  planted  with  palms,  sycamores,  and 
tamarinds.  The  house  itself  is  built  on  massive  rectangular 
lines.  Some  have  a  solid  pillared  portico  in  front  or  along 
one  side.  The  reception  rooms  may  be  as  large  as  public 
halls,  the  floors  being  of  cement-like  earth,  got  from  the  Dala 
hill,  and  beaten  so  hard  as  to  resemble  asphalt,  the  walls  of  dark 
polished  clay,  and  niched  at  regular  intervals  for  cressets,  the 
roofs  figured,  and  supported  by  pseudo  arches,  formed  by  modelling 
clay  over  timber  joists. 

Servants'  rooms,  store  rooms,  guard  rooms  are  of  proportionate 
size.  Houses  such  as  these  have  separate  courtyards  for  the 
men  and  the  women,  and  additional  enclosed  areas  for  use  as 
stables.  The  roofs  are  flats,  and  used  in  the  dry  season  as 
sleeping  places.  In  the  rains  the  water  is  conveyed  off  them 
through  scuppers  in  the  surrounding  breastwork,  and  prevented 
from  cascading  down,  and  destroying  the  walls  by  projecting 
gargoyles,  wooden  guttering,  or  earthen  pipes.  The  domestic 
portions  of  these  houses  are  comfortably  appointed,  doorways 
screened  by  hair  or  in  some  cases  silk  curtains,  the  floors 
pleasantly  matted,  and  the  divans  comfortably  carpeted  and 
cushioned. 

I  well  remember  the  distinctly  artistic  surroundings  of  the  man 
who,  when  I  was  in  Kano,  occupied  the  post  of  Vizier  of  the 
Province.  His  "  den "  was  octagonal.  In  the  centre  of  the 
floor  was  a  burning  log,  from  which  arose  a  soft  sinuous  stream 
of  white  fleecy  smoke.  From  time  to  time  spices  were  thrown 
on  the  fire,  and  the  air  was  in  consequence  heavy  with  that 
peculiar  type  of  aromatic  fragrance  that  is  so  dear  to  the  Oriental 
nostril.  Leaning  against  the  walls,  and  hanging  from  wooden 
pegs,  were  various  arms,  long  Arab  guns,  spears  inlaid  with  brass, 
bows,  and  bundles  of  sword  blades.  There  were  two  or  three 
elephant's  teeth  by  the  door.  The  divan  on  which  the  Vizier 
reclined  was  loosely  draped  with  some  red  flowered  damask. 
Of  the  barrow-load  of  cushions  under  and  around  him  some 
were  covered  with  silk,  and  some  with  that  variety  of  leather 
that  is  known  to  us  as  Morocco  leather.  They  were  all,  how- 
ever, stuffed  with  the  soft  fluffy  down  of  the  silk  cotton  tree. 
Over  the  divan  there  hung  a  lamp,  rudely  shaped,  and  of  beaten 
copper.  In  front  of  it  lay  a  length  of  Turkey  carpet,  carefully 
protected  from  contact  with  the  floor  by  several  reed  mats. 
While  I  stood  a  slave  would  hurry  in  with  a  special  ram's  skin 
for  me  to  sit  on,  and  ten  minutes  later  we  were  served  with 
delicious  tea  out  of  a  small  white  metal  teapot,  polished  till  it 
shone  like  silver,  and  tiny  glass  tumblers  about  three  inches 
high,  and  somewhere  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
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sugar  came  on  camels  two  thousand  miles  across  the  desert,  the 
tea  in  blocks  from  China  by  Bokhara,  Damascus,  Mecca,  and 
Khartoum. 

Such  houses  and  such  interiors  as  these  are  not  uncommon  in 
Kano,  and  they  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  grade  of  development 
attained  by  her  citizens.  But  love  of  the  beautiful  is  not  confined 
to  the  wealthy,  and  in  many  a  by-street  of  the  town  you  may  see 
a  tiny  hut  with  gourds  trained  over  the  thatch  and  round  the 
door,  and  the  little  scrap  of  ground  attached,  shadowed  by  a 
young  paw-paw  tree  and  laid  out,  and  tended  with  a  care  and 
attention  that  betokens  as  refined  a  mind  as  that  of  the  occupant 
of  the  octagonal  chamber. 

Kano  owes  one  of  its  pleasantest  features  to  accident.  To 
build  the  immense  number  of  houses  and  walls,  a  vast  amount 
of  clay  has  been  taken  out  of  the  ground  where  it  has  been  found 
in  convenient  situations,  leaving  hollows  in  some  places  of  great 
size  behind.  These  hollows  have  in  most  cases  filled  up  with 
water,  and  time  has  dealt  so  kindly  with  them  that,  instead  of 
taking  away  from  the  appearance  of  the  town,  they  add  to  its 
attractions.  As  a  result  Kano  is  a  town  of  ponds.  There  is  a 
large  natural  (at  least  I  think  it  is  natural)  lake,  the  Jakara,  and 
one  or  two  other  pieces  of  water  which  may  or  may  not  have  begun 
their  existence  as  clay  quarries.  And  with  these,  and  the  hollows 
of  various  sizes  that  have  certainly  been  made  in  this  way,  Kano 
is  furnished  with  a  number  of  lakelets  which,  while  they  serve  as 
a  receptacle  for  many  undesirable  things,  do  certainly,  with  the 
tall  waterflags  at  their  edges,  and  the  spreading  lilies  which  here 
and  there  relieve  the  darker  shade  of  the  leafy  plant  (pistia 
stratiotes)  enveloping  the  surface  of  the  water,  lend  a  feature  of 
striking  beauty  to  the  town. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Kano  is  an  impressive  town.  Its 
frowning  walls  and  mixed  architecture,  its  rugged  hills  and 
gravelly  roads,  its  large  green  open  spaces  and  frequent  reedy 
pools,  its  graceful  palms  and  spreading  tamarinds,  its  bright  green 
paw-paws  and  stately  cotton  trees,  when  viewed  from  some  point 
of  vantage  combine  to  form  a  strikingly  tropical  picture.  It  is  a 
contrast  in  brown  and  green.  Contrast  and  colour  too  pervade 
its  street  scenes.  Black  skins  and  white  garments,  blue  turbans 
and  red  robes,  horsemen,  tramps,  princes  and  beggars,  throng  its 
highways.  Here  is  a  crowd  of  asses  being  raced  out  to  the 
country  by  three  or  four  merry  Hausa  lads,  who  are  off  to  Kirrina 
for  sugar-cane;  passing  them  are  some  leathery  camels,  which  a  few 
days  ago  were  on  the  burning  sands  of  the  Sahara,  and  which  are 
now  just  completing  a  journey  of  over  a  thousand  miles ;  further 
on  some  gigantic  Bornuese  oxen  are  bringing  in  loads  of  natron 
from  Kukawa  on  Lake  Chad.  Here  a  wild-eyed  man  covered 
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with  filth  and  heavily  ironed ;  he  is  a  lunatic,  and  greets  you  with 
a  roar  as  you  pass.  There  is  a  cripple  dragging  his  distorted  body 
about  on  hands  and  knees,  while  yonder  a  string  of  lepers  in  every 
stage  of  disintegration  sit  by  the  wayside  begging.  Now  a  group 
of  courtesans,  tricked  out  in  gaudy  finery,  pass  gaily  on  their 
way ;  and  after  them  a  decrepit  old  woman  crawls  feebly  home- 
ward, holding  the  tattered  remnants  of  a  waist-cloth  closely  about 
her.  Here  a  long  low  shed  in  which  perhaps  a  dozen  men  are 
engaged  weaving ;  there  on  the  banks  of  a  pool  are  the  dye  pits, 
with  their  neatly  cemented  mouths,  numerous  drying  lines,  and 
indigo-splashed  attendants,  ready  to  receive  the  produce  of  the 
looms ;  while  the  spreading  foliage  of  that  durimi  yonder  shelters 
a  motley  group  of  men  and  boys,  who  are  busy  converting  the 
finished  material  into  the  various  garments  of  the  country. 

A  group  of  chubby  little  urchins,  grimy  with  play,  are 
busy  building  sand  castles  on  the  edge  of  a  disused  pit ;  one  of 
their  number,  a  naked  brat  whose  age  in  years  must  be  merely 
fractional,  is  crawling  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  across  the  road. 
The  steady  drone,  proceeding  from  that  half-open  door,  proclaims 
the  presence  of  a  school,  and  if  you  venture  to  peep  in  you  will 
probably  see  twenty  or  thirty  children  seated  round  a  man  who 
is  paying  more  attention  to  his  tailoring  or  his  shoe-making  than 
to  the  Koranic  sing-song  going  on  around  him.  Yonder  a  ruddy 
glare  calls  attention  to  a  blacksmith's  shop.  Before  it  sword 
blades,  hoes  and  slave  irons  mingle  in  a  common  heap,  while 
a  little  further  on  is  the  establishment  of  a  man  who  makes 
hair  ornaments  out  of  bullocks'  bones.  Here  a  small  mosque, 
sitting  in  front  of  it  is  a  woman  paralysed  from  her  birth 
up.  By  her  side  is  a  dwarf,  who  finds  in  his  revolting  deformity 
the  means  of  a  livelihood.  A  tiny  baby,  his  and  hers,  nestles 
between  her  shrunken  limbs.  Together  with  many  other  unfortu- 
nate beings,  cripples,  lepers,  beggars  like  themselves,  they  live  in 
the  shelter,  a  kind  of  shed  attached  to  the  mosque,  the  chubby, 
healthy  baby  like  a  sunbeam  in  a  cloud,  with  the  rest.  A  look 
into  the  shelter  is  enough. 

That  dense  column  of  smoke  over  there  rises  from  a  pottery, 
where  the  round  water  pots  that  the  women  balance  so  gracefully 
on  their  heads  are  made.  This  wide  green  expanse,  broken 
here  and  there  by  black  patches,  and  flanked  by  flocks  of 
waterfowl,  is  one  end  of  the  Jakara,  and  the  dense  masses  of 
roofs  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  dull  roar  from  which  increases 
to  a  Babel  as  you  approach  them,  cover  part  of  a  market,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  interesting  of  its  kind  in  Africa.  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  measure  the  extent  of  Kano  market,  but 
should  say,  however,'  that  from  corner  to  corner  the  distance 
across  would  not  be  much,  if  any,  short  of  a  mile,  but  perhaps 
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in  this  I  may  be  mistaken.  Most  of  the  market  is  a  maze  of 
narrow  alleys  twisting  and  turning  about  among  the  sheds.  The 
sheds  are  built  in  long  rows  ;  they  are  simply  thickly  thatched 
grass  roofs  supported  by  strong  poles.  Where  necessary  the 
backs  are  closed  in  by  grass  mats,  and  the  partition  between 
each  shed  is  usually  constructed  in  the  same  way.  The  floor  of 
some  of  the  sheds  is  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  but  many  have 
solid  raised  clay  platforms  which  give  the  occupant  a  seat  about 
two  feet  above  the  roadway. 

The  shed  where  I  occupied  a  sitting  was  a  low-level  one 
with  a  hardbeaten  floor,  grass  mat  walls,  pole  supports,  and 
thatched  roof  like  the  rest.  I  and  three  other  "  business  men  " 
had  sittings  in  this  shed,  in  return  for  which  the  individual 
to  whom  the  shed  belonged  received  a  small  commission  on  such 
business  as  we  might  transact  there.  Ours  was  a  shed  in  the 
exchange  part  of  the  market.  Though  a  large  variety  of  goods 
are  exposed  in  many  of  the  sheds  in  this  part  of  the  market,  they 
are  not  exposed  for  purposes  of  direct  purchase.  They  are 
samples,  and  the  men  sitting  in  the  sheds  are  the  agents  of  the 
merchants  who  have  great  quantities  of  these  things  for  disposal 
to  retailers.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  markets  the  goods  on  view 
in  the  sheds,  or  the  live  stock  tethered  in  rows  or  collected  in 
flocks  in  the  wide  open  spaces  where  there  are  no  sheds,  are  for 
direct  sale. 

Kano  market  is  a  daily  affair.  From  twelve  noon  to  sunset 
during  the  dry  season,  and  to  an  only  slightly  less  extent  during 
the  rains,  it  is  crowded  with  people.  It  is  not  merely  full,  as 
a  rule  it  is  packed.  And  among  the  dense  mass  of  humanity,  in 
addition  to  the  Hausa  and  Fulbe  element  which  may  be  considered 
native,  is  represented  almost  every  race  and  variety  of  men 
common  to  the  Sudan.  Arabs  from  Mecca,  Tripoli,  Morocco 
and  Fezzan ;  swarthy  Tuareck  from  the  Desert ;  broad-faced 
Mandingos  and  dark-skinned  Kanuri ;  natives  of  Wadai  and 
Darfur,  of  Timbuctoo  and  Ilori ;  Nyffawa  and  Yerabawa,  white 
men  and  black,  Mohammedan  and  pagan,  bond  and  free.  I 
hardly  like  to  say  how  many  people  collect  daily  on  this  market, 
but  I  was  once  present  at  an  international  football  match 
which  was  said  to  have  been  witnessed  by  over  thirty  thousand 
spectators,  and  I  do  not  find  that  it  has  left  any  greater  impression 
of  mass  on  my  mind  than  has  the  multitude  that  I  daily  watched 
thronging  the  approaches  and  surging  through  the  highways  of 
Kano  Market. 

The  market  area  is  as  well  arranged  as  is  possible  in  the 
difficult  conditions  resulting  from  its  crowded  state.  It  is  under 
the  management  of  a  special  governor,  who  during  business 
hours  occupies  a  large  centrally  situated  building,  and  whose 
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servants,  helped  by  the  regular  shed  holders,  do  their  best  to 
police  the  area.  The  trade  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  brokers, 
called  "  dillali,"  who  work  for  the  merchants  on  commission, 
charging  about  five  per  cent,  on  sales  effected.  These  are  the 
men  who  are  seated  at  the  sample  sheds,  who  are  in  charge  of 
the  cattle  and  horses,  and  who  are  hawking  divers  articles  from 
shed  to  shed.  Strict  order  is  maintained  in  the  distribution  of 
goods,  the  many  varieties  being  carefully  separated  into  clearly 
defined  areas.  The  retail  scope  of  the  market,  as  indicated  by 
the  goods  on  view,  is  very  extensive.  From  Tripoli  alone 
hundreds  of  camel-loads  of  goods  are,  it  is  said,  poured  into  it 
every  year,  and  the  factories  of  Lagos  and  the  Niger,  the  salt- 
pans of  Bilma,  and  the  forests  of  Adamawa,  are  all  represented. 
Of  European  merchandise,  imported  chiefly  by  way  of  Tripoli,  one 
finds  Manchester  white  cloth,  the  better  qualities  of  which  fetch 
about  three  shillings  a  yard  ;  Birmingham  trade  guns,  which  sell 
at  about  a  pound  apiece ;  French  mirrors,  silks,  and  sugar,  the  last 
in  small  loaves,  the  wholesale  price  of  which  is  about  fourteen- 
pence  a  pound,  and  the  retail  three  times  as  much :  Solingen 
sword-blades,  which  are  imported  in  the  rough  and  mounted  by 
native  craftsmen;  Nuremburg  rough  paper  stamped  with  three 
crescents,  known  as  "  tre  lune,"  and  used  for  wrapping  up  the 
country  cloth ;  Trieste  beads  and  rough  silk ;  Leghorn  needles, 
the  packets  of  which  bear  the  signs  of  the  pig  and  the  ass ;  and 
unassorted  goods  from  other  places,  coral  beads,  woollen  cloth, 
various  personal  ornaments,  porcelain,  a  few  rifles,  some  green 
tea,  a  little  coffee,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  gunpowder, 
which  though  of  the  worst  sort  commands  a  fancy  price. 

From  Tripoli  are  brought  articles  of  Arab  clothing,  red 
caps,  turbans,  bernouses,  gaftans,  and  jibbehs ;  cloves  and  other 
spices,  saddlery  and  housings,  as  well  as  a  deal  of  old  copper 
which  serves  to  supplement  the  supply  obtained  from  the  mine 
of  Al  Hofra  (literally,  "the  hole")  in  Darfur,  and  which  the 
native  artificers  work  up  into  vessels  and  vases,  snuff  boxes  and 
ornaments  with  great  skill.  From  the  Far  East  come  gum  arabic, 
benzoin,  and  frankincense ;  from  Bornu,  natron  ;  from  Bilma  in 
the  oasis  of  Kawar,  salt ;  from  Gwanja  kola-nut,  which  is  chewed 
by  all  that  can  afford  it  and  by  some  that  cannot ;  from  Nupe, 
red  oil ;  and  from  Kam,  native  soap.  Side  by  side  with  these  are 
articles  of  native  produce  and  manufacture.  Among  the  former 
may  be  mentioned  provisions  of  various  kinds,  meat,  milk,  butter, 
honey,  rice,  wheat,  guinea  corn,  millet,  beans,  sweet  potatoes, 
onions,  watermelons,  paw-paws,  tomatoes,  pumpkins,  dates  and 
limes ;  luxuries  such  as  snuff  and  tobacco ;  and  livestock  in- 
cluding camels,  horses,  and  asses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 
The  indigenous  manufactures  are  represented  by  native  silk, 
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cloth,  and  clothing,  earthenware,  excellent  leather  work  of  all 
kinds,  saddles  of  every  description,  riding  boots,  shoes,  and 
sandals ;  instruments  of  agriculture,  swords,  knives,  spears, 
daggers,  axes,  stirrups,  bits,  and  fetters ;  all  kinds  of  brass-work, 
copper- work,  wood-work,  and  carving;  and  in  addition,  thickly 
packed  along  the  walls  of  the  Haieya-n-dala,  hundreds  of  slaves. 
Such  of  these  wares  as  are  bought  by  the  Arabs  are  exchanged 
for  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  and  leather,  little  else  going  north 
with  the  returning  caravans ;  while  the  staple  manufacture  of 
Kano,  its  cloth,  is  carried  far  and  wide  by  native  merchants 
themselves. 

Leaving  the  market  proper,  and  passing  along  an  artificial 
promenade  lying  between  the  outer  border  of  the  market 
buildings  and  the  Jakara,  and  known  as  the  "  Bakki-n-rua " 
(the  water-side,  literally,  the  edge  of  the  water),  we  reach  the 
shambles.  In  this  rather  malodorous  neighbourhood  the  whole 
process  which  in  this  country  the  butcher  kindly  puts  through 
privately,  is  carried  out  in  public.  The  oxen,  some  of  them  fatted 
beasts,  others  worn  out  draught  animals,  are  led  in,  slaughtered, 
cut  up,  and  sold  in  the  presence  of  the  waiting  buyers.  The 
consumption  of  meat  is  very  small  in  Kano,  and  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  wealthier  and  the  alien  classes.  For 
this  reason,  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  butchers  will 
not  kill  a  beast  till  they  have  sold  it.  The  joints  are  bespoken 
while  the  beast  is  still  alive;  I  have  myself  had  to  examine 
and  put  my  name  down,  as  it  were,  for  a  tongue,  while  the  beast 
it  belonged  to  was  still  exercising  it.  About  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  my  servant  would  have  it  in  his  cap,  which  he  would 
take  off  his  head  for  the  purpose,  on  its  way  to  our  house.  The 
surroundings  of  the  shambles  are  in  keeping  with  the,  to  us, 
unpleasant  scenes  enacted  there.  Myriads  of  vultures  crowd  the 
tops  of  the  fences  and  the  roofs  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the 
nearer  fences  they  perch  side  by  side,  literally  as  close  as  they 
can  press  together,  and  from  time  to  time  descend  in  foul, 
unwholesome,  fighting  clouds  upon  some  bit  of  skin  or  entrails. 
Mangy  dogs  skulk  in  the  corners  and  under  the  shed  bottoms,  but 
most  revolting  of  all  to  the  European  spectator  are  the  human 
scavengers  that  haunt  the  place.  These  wretched  creatures, 
merely  animated  skeletons,  are  usually  suffering  from  some 
disease,  or  are  mad.  They  lie  and  crawl  about  on  the  ground, 
wallowing  in  a  mud  that  is  composed  of  dust  and  blood,  and  pass 
their  time  contending  feebly,  but  with  animal-like  watchfulness, 
with  the  vultures  and  the  curs  for  the  offal  of  the  slaughter- 
houses. 

Leaving  the  shambles,  we  enter   the  road   leading  into  the 
Arab  quarter,  the  Hainya-n-dala.     It  is  from  here  that  the  great 
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yearly  caravans  start  on  the  long  and  perilous  journey  across  the 
Sahara  Desert  to  the  Mediterranean  coast.  When  they  are 
fitting  out  its  width  is  filled  with  men  and  camels,  and  its  side- 
walks and  approaches  blocked  with  ivory  in  tusk,  bundles  of 
leather,  and  bags  upon  bags  of  ostrich  feathers.  The  cotton 
trade  of  Kano  may  also  be  said  to  centralise  at,  and  radiate  from 
the  Hainya-n-dala,  for  it  is  from  here  that  most  of  the  other 
important  "  airis  "  (caravans)  start,  as  well  as  those  bound  for 
Barbary.  The  subject  of  the  trade  of  Kano  does  not  properly 
come  within  the  range  of  a  descriptive  article,  yet  no  account  of 
the  place  would  be  complete  without  some  notice  of  the  cotton 
trade.  The  cotton  trade  is  at  once  the  most  interesting  and  the 
most  important  of  the  industries  of  Kano.  It  is  a  household 
industry.  The  cotton  is  brought  to  the  market  raw.  Each 
individual  concerned  in  the  manufacture  buys  what  he  needs,  and 
spins  and  weaves  for  himself.  As  the  dyeing  process  requires  a 
considerable  plant  and  spacious  premises,  each  householder  does 
not  dye  for  himself,  but  wealthier  individuals,  or  companies  of 
individuals  who  do  nothing  else,  dye  for  him  and  charge  him  so 
much  per  piece.  When  the  cloth  is  dyed,  the  weaver  sells  it  to 
the  person  who  makes  the  various  garments  out  of  it,  and  so 
from  house  to  house  and  hand  to  hand  the  cotton  passes,  binding 
all  together  with  that  strongest  of  bonds,  common  interest. 
The  cloth  and  garments  so  made  are  the  staple  export  of  the 
town;  and  that  the  extent  of  this  export  is,  for  a  native  town, 
very  considerable,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  in  almost 
every  town  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Persian  Gulf  that 
possesses  a  negro  quarter,  specimens  of  Kano  cloth  will  be 
found  among  the  wardrobes  of  the  inhabitants.  I  have  myself 
seen  it  at  such  widely  separate  places  as  Sierra  Leone,  Algiers, 
Tunis  and  Port  Said. 

In  addition  to  the  Bakki-n-rua  which,  with  some  allowance 
of  course,  one  may  look  upon  as  the  Thames  Embankment  of 
Kano,  and  the  Hainya-n-dala,  its  Cheapside,  there  are  two  other 
thoroughfares  that  are  as  well  known  all  over  the  negro  world  as 
Piccadilly,  and  the  space  before  the  Mansion  House,  are  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  They  are  respectively,  the  Dendalin  and  the 
Mararaba  Bokoi.  The  Dendalin,  which  I  have  taken  as  the 
Kano  Piccadilly,  is  a  broad  highway,  running  south-eastward 
from  the  market  towards  the  direction  of  the  Kofa-n-Wambay. 
It  is  the  widest  road  in  Kano,  one  that  is  never  missed  by  State 
processions,  and  the  only  one  that  is  any  kind  of  a  promenade. 

Like  every  other  city,  Kano  has  its  workers  and  its   idlers. 

In    the    late    afternoon    a    fair    proportion    of    idlers    may   be 

found  on  the  Dendalin.      They  present  the   usual   fundamental 

features  of  their  class.     They  pile  on  their  backs  all  the  finery 
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their  individual  resources  will  allow,  sometimes  more.  The  male 
element  swaggers  along  in  the  usual  impudent  manner.  Some 
resplendent  in  silk  robes  and  flowered  turbans,  others  dis- 
playing that  peculiar  combination  of  smartness  and  shabbi- 
ness  that  always  conveys  so  unpleasant  an  impression.  The 
fair,  and  in  this  particular  instance  very  often  frail  sex,  also 
disport  themselves  after  the  ordinary  manner  of  members  of  their 
ancient  guild ;  they  tire  their  hair  in  solid  black  shiny  masses,  and 
paint  their  eyelids  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  antimony  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  same  source  as  that  used  by  the  lady  of 
the  historic  question  :  "  Had  Zimri  peace  who  slew  his  master  ?  " 

The  Mararaba  Bokoi  (seven  crossings)  is  a  large  open  space 
of  irregular  shape.  From  it  branch  seven  somewhat  important 
roads,  after  the  manner  in  which  King  William  Street,  Cornhill 
and  the  others  branch  off  from  before  the  Mansion  House.  It  is 
naturally  a  point  of  some  importance  in  the  town,  and  it  is  the 
site  of  a  small  market  called  Kaswa-n-Mararaba  Bokoi  (the 
market  of  the  seven  crossings).  The  market  of  the  seven 
crossings  is  not  an  old  market,  but  it  was  at  the  time  of 
our  stay  in  Kano  the  largest  of  what  are  known  as  the  da-n- 
kaswa  of  the  town.  In  addition  to  having  one  huge  market 
Kano  has  many  smaller  ones  scattered  over  the  walled  area, 
wherever  a  convenient  site  and  a  large  local  population  fall 
together.  They  are  mostly  devoted  to  the  sale  of  fresh  cooked 
food  for  man,  fodder  for  cattle,  and  fuel.  Many  of  the  stalls  are 
of  the  nature  of  cook  shops,  where  the  floating  population,  the 
unattached  men  with  no  wives  to  look  after  them,  visitors  and 
strangers  in  the  town  may  have  their  meals.  There  is  a  small 
market  of  this  kind  just  inside  most  of  the  more  important  gates 
and  fully  a  score,  I  should  think,  in  the  body  of  the  town  itself. 
The  Hausa  calls  a  pistol  " da-n-bindiga "  (the  child  of  a  gun).  He 
calls  these  small  markets  "da-n-Kaswa"  (literally,  the  children  of 
the  great  market). 

The  action  of  the  same  influence  which  in  Kano  has  tended 
to  draw  together  persons  of  similar  craft  and  race  into  the  same 
quarter  has  apparently  in  some  way  produced  the  same  result 
with  regard  to  infirmity.  Of  the  leper  communities  with  which  the 
town  is  riddled,  I  shall,  as  I  am  dealing  later  on  with  leprosy  in  a 
separate  article,  do  no  more  in  this  than  mention  their  occurrence, 
but  the  Ungua-n-Maikafta  (the  hamlet  of  the  blind)  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
population  of  this  little  suburb  of  Kano  includes  hundreds  of  blind 
people.  To  say  that  these  have  been  collected  together  in  one 
place  by  a  community  of  interest  is  not  to  explain  adequately  the 
circumstance.  The  process  of  mutual  attraction  is  much  as 
follows.  The  blind  in  the  Sudan  are  usually  of  the  class  popularly 
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regarded  as  born  blind.  They  are  not  really  born  blind,  but  it 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  They  are  infected  at  the  time  of  their 
birth  with  a  specific  microbic  poison  (the  gonococcus)  that  causes 
ophthalmia.  This  ophthalmia  is  so  severe  that  the  sight  is  very 
frequently  destroyed  before  the  child  is  a  week  old.  When  the 
children  grow  into  good-sized  boys  and  girls,  a  large  number  of 
them  are  faced  by  two  alternatives,  they  must  either  beg  or  work. 
If  they  beg,  for  company's  sake,  they  foregather  with  others 
similarly  situated,  and  when  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  the 
home  of  their  childhood  breaks  up,  what  more  natural  than  to 
follow  their  new  acquaintances  to  the  Ungua-n-Maikafta?  Those 
who  elect  to  try  and  support  themselves  by  engaging  in  any  of 
the  various  handicrafts  that,  as  in  our  own  country,  the  blind 
betray  an  aptitude  for,  have  to  go  to  the  previously  blind,  or 
to  someone  intimately  connected  with  the  blind,  to  be  taught. 
And  after  having  learned  their  craft,  say,  making  baskets,  what 
more  natural  than  that  they  should  stay  in  the  place  they  have 
grown  accustomed  to  work  in,  where  the  materials  out  of  which 
they  make  their  baskets  are  daily  hawked  round,  and  where  shops 
for  selling  the  result  of  their  industry  abound  ? 

The  bulk  of  the  town  of  Kano  is  governed  indirectly  by  the 
King  or  Emir,  as  we  may  choose  to  style  him,  through  the  person 
of  a  kind  of  chief  magistrate  called  the  Maji.  Like  the  important 
guild  of  the  blacksmiths,  however,  the  blind  are  not  ruled  by  the 
Maji  or  his  officers,  but  by  a  governor  of  their  own  who,  through 
the  vizier,  is  directly  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  to  the  king  himself.  The  sariki-n-maikafta  (the  governor 
of  the  blind)  is  a  blind  man  himself,  but  that  does  not  appear  to 
prevent  him  keeping  up  a  very  considerable  degree  of  state.  I 
have  met  him  out  riding,  clad  like  a  fancy  fair,  and  accompanied 
by  a  retinue  about  eighty  yards  long.  I  gave  him  the  royal  salute— 
Agai  sheka  Sariki !  And  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  he  inquired 
of  those  immediately  about  him  why  I  did  not  get  down  from 
my  horse  as  well.  The  gentleman  who  filled  the  position  of 
Sariki-n-maikafta  at  that  time  had  no  mean  idea  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  his  station. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  Kano,  like  that  of  most  large  centres 
of  population  in  Africa,  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  There 
is,  however,  in  Kano  a  system,  more  or  less  irregular  I  must 
admit,  but  still  a  system,  by  which  ashes, /vegetable  parings,  stable 
cleansings,  and  other  common  impurities  are  usually  removed  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  better  class  dwellings.  The  persons  who  do 
the  removal  make  a  kind  of  trade  of  it.  They  are  paid  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  householder,  and  they  reap  another  profit  also  by 
disposing  of  the  material  they  have  collected  to  gardeners  and 
farmers.  This  is  almost  the  only  regular  attempt  at  anything  like 
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sanitation,  and  though  the  governor  of  the  town  will  call  to 
account  any  houses  or  collection  of  houses  that  may  be  reported 
to  him  as  offensive  to  the  community,  his  willingness  to  do  this 
is  rarely  invoked.  Householders  deliberately  cut  holes  in  the  walls 
of  their  houses  so  as  to  let  their  drainage  run  out  into  the  open 
street,  and  dead  horses,  cattle,  and  asses,  as  well  as  other  matters, 
are  found  strewn  about  the  wide  open  grassy  spaces  of  the  town. 
The  desiccating  effect  of  the  sun  and  air,  the  attention  of  the 
vultures,  and  violent  surface  flushing  effected  by  the  tropical  rains, 
probably  prevent  this  state  of  things  from  being  as  unhealthy  as 
it  appears.  Still  it  must  contaminate  to  some  extent  the  water 
supply,  which  is  exclusively  derived  from  public  and  private 
wells. 

We  will  now  leave  the  town  itself  and  go  to  see  the  king.  A 
short  ride  from  the  market  brings  us  to  the  palace  or  Fadda,  as  it 
is  called  by  the  natives.  The  Fadda  stands  on  the  edge  of 
a  magnificent  stretch  of  green  sward,  and  it  is  strongly  fortified. 
Surrounding  the  high  and  massive  wall  is  a  moat,  on  the  surface 
of  which  the  lotus  lightly  floats,  while  the  sacred  ibis  picks  up  a 
living  among  the  rushes  on  its  banks.  Through  the  well-guarded 
gateway,  which  pierces  a  tower  about  sixty  feet  high  and  some 
thirty  feet  in  thickness,  glimpses  may  be  obtained  of  the  outer 
enclosures,  from  which  another  arched  porch  gives  admission  to 
the  courtyard  proper.  Flanking  the  main  entrance  to  the  palace 
is  a  venerable  sycamore.  In  its  shade  some  fifty  or  sixty  horses 
are  tethered.  Some  of  these  animals  are  superb  specimens  of 
pure  desert  (Absen)  blood  ;  and  with  their  high  pommelled  saddles, 
immense  brazen  stirrups,  nodding  plumes  and  gaudy  trappings, 
they  make  a  spectacle  of  royal  if  barbaric  splendour.  The  king  is 
receiving ;  let  us  enter. 

The  inner  court  of  the  palace  is  a  rectangle  of  large  size. 
It  is  enclosed  by  a  lofty  wall,  and  surrounded  by  the  gardens, 
private  buildings,  and  approaches  of  the  residence  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  Occupying  a  central  position  is  a  lofty  castellated 
building,  and  in  the  far  corner  a  mighty  baobab  inhabited  by  a 
flock  of  enormous  pelicans.  This  court  is  usually  thronged  with 
people,  the  majority  of  whom  have  come  to  gossip  or  to  catch 
the  latest  scrap  of  news.  Some  are  sitting  on  the  ground,  others 
standing  about  in  groups ;  messengers  and  servants  are  con- 
stantly passing  to  and  fro.  It  is  a  motley  crowd.  There  are 
Arabs  in  their  flowing  garments,  Tuareck  in  their  national 
costume,  and  Hausas  in  almost  everything  to  all  but  nothing. 
A  string  of  native  slaves  with  tight  leather  aprons  crosses  the 
yard  with  pots  of  water  or  calabashes  of  mud  on  their  heads. 
They  are  engaged  in  repairing  some  part  of  the  buildings. 
Beyond  them  stalks  the  governor  of  a  distant  town  or  province, 
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with  embroidered  robes,  turban  from  the  looms  of  Barbary, 
and  a  general  air  of,  "Behold  me,  I  am  a  ruler,  and  like 
unto  me  there  is  none  else."  In  one  of  the  further  corners  is  a 
greybeard,  beating  the  ground  with  a  club,  and  howling  till  he 
foams  at  the  mouth:  "  Mahd  Illah!  Mahd  Illah!  Mahd 
Illah  !  "  He  is  merely  expressing  his  opinion  that  it  is  by  the 
will  of  God  that  Baba  is  king  in  Kano,  and  presently  he  will 
expect  to  be  paid  for  his  loyalty.  To  the  left  in  an  alcove  are 
two  Bagrimma,  making  hideous  grimaces  and  discharging  volleys 
of  blood-curdling  roars.  They  are  the  fools  of  the  king,  and 
catching  sight  of  new  arrivals  they  swoop  down  to  see  what  they 
can  extract.  But  they  are  not  fated  to  have  an  opportunity  this 
time,  for  before  they  reach  us  a  trumpet  sounds — the  signal  that 
the  king  has  left  his  private  apartments — and  all  who  desire  an 
interview  crowd  to  the  door  of  the  audience  chamber. 

We  leave  our  swords  with  our  servants  and  follow  the 
rest.  We  kick  off  our  shoes  at  the  porch,  and  find  ourselves 
slowly  advancing  at  the  tail  of  a  procession  that  extends  down 
a  broad  passage  and  into  the  pillared  hall  where  is  situated  the 
divan.  Those  in  front  of  us,  as  they  enter  the  presence  of  the 
potentate,  kneel  down,  pay  their  homage,  and  then  pass  out  by 
another  exit.  Presently  our  turn  comes,  and  sitting  cross-legged 
on  the  ground  we  take  in  the  situation.  We  are  in  a  lofty  hall, 
which  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  aisles  by  two  rows  of  massive 
pillars.  The  atmosphere  is  deliciously  cool.  The  light  is  soft 
and  subdued.  The  floor  is  several  inches  deep  in  beautiful  fine 
white  sand ;  two  burly  sable  spearmen  guard  the  door.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall,  several  high  officials  are  reclining  with  that 
peculiar  grace  with  which  the  well-bred  Oriental  contrives  to 
invest  even  his  meanest  actions. 

In  the  centre,  on  a  carpeted  dais,  sits  the  king,  clad  in  a  white 
burnous,  with  the  fall  of  his  turban  so  arranged  as  to  conceal  the 
whole  of  his  face  except  the  eyes,  which  twinkle  with  pleasure  as 
he  sees  the  Ba-turawa  (white  men).  We  bow  silently.  In  return 
we  have  the  happiness  of  hearing  the  king  say  that  he  greets  us 
and  hopes  that  we  are  well.  We  make  suitable  reply.  We  thank 
him  for  his  salutations.  We  tell  him  that  we  trust  Allah  will 
prolong  his  life  indefinitely,  lengthen  his  shadow,  and  increase  his 
worldly  possessions.  Then  we  talk,  and  after  having  had  a  good 
gossip,  and  again  answering  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
our  health,  and  once  more  expressing  the  pleasure  which  we  feel 
in  having  the  opportunity  of  basking  in  the  benignant  rays  of 
his  countenance,  we  make  another  bow  and  smilingly  retire — 
backwards. 

The  sun  is  sinking.  We  are  once  more  out  on  the  Dendalin, 
among  the  crowds  of  people  who  are  streaming  homeward  after 
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the  day's  work.  In  front  of  us  the  flat  roofs  of  a  building,  with 
open  court  and  pillared  entrance,  are  sharply  denned  against  the 
warm  glow  of  the  setting  sun.  It  is  the  Masalatchi-n-Kaswa,  or 
Mosque  of  the  Market — the  oldest  mosque  in  Kano.  On  its 
topmost  terrace,  with  outstretched  arms,  the  Muezzin  is  waiting ; 
and  as  the  last  level  rays  die  out  of  the  western  sky  his  long- 
drawn  "  Ul-lah,  Uk-a-b6r !  "  ringing  loud  above  the  murmur  of 
the  crowd,  gives  a  signal  which  flies  from  point  to  point,  and 
does  not  cease  till  from  the  roof  of  every  mosque  in  the  city  rises 
the  call  to  evening  prayer. 

T.  J.  TONKIN 

(Late  Medical  Officer  and  Naturalist  to  the  Hausa 
Association's  Central  Sudan  Expedition). 
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WHERE    ARE   THE   AMERICANS? 

I. 

ME.  CABNEGUE  a  short  time  ago  drew  a  doleful  picture  of 
England,  which  he  tells  us  is  to  sink  into  nothingness  before 
the  rise  of  the  United  States.  "  The  union  of  the  Empire,"  he 
said,  "will  not  change  the  situation,  for  neither  Canada  nor 
Australia  give  promise,  unfortunately,  of  much  increase  in  popu- 
lation or  industrialism."  Indeed,  so  small  is  Mr.  Carnegie's 
opinion  of  the  Dominion  that  he  blots  her  off  the  map  com- 
pletely by  describing  the  United  States  as  a  Continent.  "  The 
slow  growth  of  Canada  and  Australia  in  population — only  one 
million  one  hundred  thousand  in  the  last  ten  years  " — he  went 
on  to  explain,  "is  significant  if  not  ominous." 

This  is  gloomy,  but  as  80,000  Americans  crossed  the  border 
into  British  territory  in  1902  the  poor  Briton  may  be  pardoned 
for  seeing  a  glimmer  of  hope.  For  evidently  there  are  people, 
even  in  the  United  States,  who,  so  far  from  believing  in  the 
impending  ruin  of  the  British  Empire,  are  prepared  to  stake 
their  fortunes  on  its  permanency.  Mr.  Carnegie,  while  ad- 
mitting that  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy  is  based  on 
population,  forgets  that  the  enormous  increase  in  the  Kepublic 
is  due  to  immigration.  Between  1820  and  1900  the  Eepublic 
received  nearly  20,000,000  persons.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
no  such  industrial  development  as  this  folk  movement  implies 
could  have  been  possible  but  that  the  United  States  was  for 
the  same  period  the  favourite  field  of  British  investment.  In 
other  words  British  capital  and  European  vital  force  have  been, 
and  are,  two  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  rise  of  the 
American  Republic  as  a  great  Power. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  politically  all  that  has 
ever  been  said  of  it ;  but  if  the  men  who  signed  it  aimed  at  a 
complete  severance  from  the  Mother  Country,  they  have  failed. 
When  the  Plantations  were  transformed  into  a  Eepublic,  the 
character  of  the  allegiance  indeed  changed,  but  the  thing  itself 
remained.  The  United  States  will  never  cease  to  be  a  colony 
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of  England  until  British  emigrants  and  British  capital  are 
diverted  to  the  development  of  the  British  Empire.  During 
the  past  eighty  years  no  fewer  than  7,014,743  settlers  from  the 
United  Kingdom  made  their  homes  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Add  to  these  a  million  and  a  half  of  Canadians,  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  Empire's  contribution  to  the  might  of  the 
United  States,  which,  in  1900,  had  4,000,000  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  less  by  some  hundreds  of  thousands  than  in  1890. 
When  we  remember  that  the  volume  of  emigration  was  greatest 
between  1860  and  1890,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  that  the  British 
population  of  the  United  States  is  twice  as  large  as  the  whole 
white  population  of  Canada,  Australasia,  and  South  Africa. 
No  wonder  Mr.  Carnegie  is  able  to  tell  them  their  growth  is 
slow. 

But  if  British  emigration  to  the  Republic  equals  the  emigra- 
tion from  all  other  civilised  countries,  and  European  capital 
invested  in  the  States  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  British 
investments  in  the  States,  these  are  not  England's  only  claim 
to  the  gratitude  of  Americans.  She  has  given  leaders  in  such 
numbers  as  to  swamp  the  leaders  of  other  nationalities  completely. 
The  great  men  of  the  United  States  have  not  been  American,  but 
American  and  English.  In  her  roll  of  honour  there  are  several 
Dutch  and  Huguenot  names,  some  Germans,  and  a  few  Italians  ; 
but  British  names  are  so  numerous  as  to  almost  equal  the 
American.  In  an  article  like  the  present  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  the  grandsons  of  Englishmen,  and  therefore  not 
Americans,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  United 
States.  I  can,  however,  support  my  argument  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  men  born  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  achievements 
of  the  children  of  Britons. 

Major-General  Robertson,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  fix  responsibility 
for  the  disasters  of  the  American  War,  stated  that  "  some  of  the 
Provincial  (American)  Corps  were  natives ;  the  greatest  number 
such  as  could  be  got.  .  .  .  General  Lee  informed  me  that  half 
the  Colonial  army  were  from  Ireland."  This  may  be  an 
exaggeration,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  the  part  played  by 
Britons  in  the  Revolution  has  never  been  fully  acknowledged, 
for  if  the  exact  proportion  of  native  and  foreign-born  in  the 
American  ranks  is  unknown,  the  same  is  not  true  of  the  leaders. 
Most  of  Washington's  generals  were  born  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
Gates,  to  whom  Burgoyne  surrendered  at  Saratoga,  and  General 
Lee,  the  second  major-general  in  the  Army,  were  Englishmen, 
and  Scammel,  son  of  an  Englishman ;  St.  Clair  was  a  Scot,  and 
so  were  Mercer,  Mclntosh,  and  the  gallant  Moultrie. 

Morgan   was    the    son    of   a   Welsh    settler ;    Montgomery, 
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who  fell  before  Quebec,  an  Irishman,  as  also  were  Hand, 
Washington's  adjutant-general ;  Knox,  the  head  of  the  Ordnance 
department;  Stewart,  who  was  made  a  colonel  of  infantry  at 
twenty- one,  over  the  heads  of  native  Americans  of  greater  age 
and  standing ;  Thompson,  who  commanded  at  Three  Kivers, 
Irvine,  Clinton,  Moylan,  Stark,  Lewis  and  Sullivan,  who  struck  the 
first  blow  for  American  Independence  by  seizing  the  military 
stores  at  Fort  William  and  Mary.  Then  there  was  the  Irish 
Brigade,  which  came  from  France  with  such  leaders  as  Counts 
Dillon  and  MacMahon,  Roche  Fermoy  and  Conway,  whose 
experience  was  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  Americans.  Of 
Colonel  Butler  and  his  five  sons,  LaFayette  said  that  whenever 
he  wanted  anything  well  done  he  got  a  Butler  to  do  it.  In 
truth  the  Irish  played  a  greater  part  in  the  Revolution  than 
they  played  in  the  Civil  War,  and  no  higher  tribute  could 
be  paid  to  them.  Without  the  aid  given  by  Robert  Morris,  a 
Welshman,  the  campaign  of  1780  would  have  been  impossible. 
In  the  previous  year  he  had  raised  $1,400,000  to  aid  Washington 
in  the  movement  that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Yorktown,  and 
when  it  was  found  almost  impossible  to  arouse  the  public  spirit 
of  the  Americans,  he  organised  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  "  for 
supplying  the  army  of  the  United  States  with  provisions  for  two 
months."  Of  the  ninety-three  individuals  who  subscribed  the 
capital,  twenty-seven  were  Irish.  Morris's  partner  was  Thomas 
Willing,  an  Englishman. 

The  War  of  1812  added  little  to  the  military  glory  of  the 
United  States.  It  has,  however,  little  of  interest  for  this  country, 
except  from  the  Canadian  point  of  view,  most  of  the  American 
generals  being  natives.  The  most  brilliant  exploit  of  the  war 
on  the  Union  side  was  the  defence  of  New  Orleans,  before  which 
fell  the  gallant  Pakenham,  and  here  the  commander  was  General 
Jackson,  of  Irish  parentage.  The  son  of  a  Welshman,  Isaac 
Shelby,  also  distinguished  himself  in  this  campaign.  He  was 
a  leading  pioneer  settler  in  Kentucky,  of  which  he  was  elected 
governor.  In  the  Revolutionary  War  he  raised,  equipped,  and 
supplied  troops  at  his  own  expense,  and  captured  the  British 
stores  at  Chickamauga.  He  commanded  at  several  engagements 
in  the  south,  and  at  King's  Mountain  with  so  much  success  that 
the  tide  of  Revolution  turned  in  favour  of  the  Americans.  During 
the  war  of  1812,  although  sixty  years  of  age,  he  organised  a  force 
of  4000  volunteers  and  reinforced  General  Harrison  in  time  to 
profit  by  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie.  For  his  services  he 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal,  and  thanked  by  Congress  and  the 
Legislature  of  Kentucky. 

To  General  Houston,  the  son  of  an  Irish  father  and  a  Scottish 
mother,  the  Republic  owes  the  State  of  Texas ;  and  to  O'Brien, 
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author  of  '  Military  Law  of  the  United  States,'  a  standard  work 
of  its  kind,  Butler,  Shields,  McEeynolds,  Gorman,  and  Kearney, 
Britons,  or  sons  of  Britons,  much  of  the  success  of  the  Mexican 
War.  General  Winfield  Scott  was  the  grandson  of  an  English- 
man, and  the  officers  of  the  Rangers,  the  scouts  of  the  American 
Army,  were  nearly  all  Irishmen. 

Some  idea  of  the  part  played  by  the  countries  under  the  Union 
Jack  in  the  Civil  War  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  there 
were  at  least  300,000  Britons  in  the  Federal  and  Confederate 
armies,  of  whom  170,000  were  Irish  and  40,000  Canadians.  That 
is  to  say  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  in  the  War  of  Secession, 
in  which  they  had  no  concern,  were  represented  by  an  army  as 
large  as  that  sent  to  South  Africa,  where  the  very  existence  of 
the  British  Empire  was  at  stake.  On  May  9th,  1863,  an  American 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  wrote, 

The  immense  arrivals  of  Irish  astonish  those  who  are  not  in  the  secret. 
Their  passages  were  paid  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  will  be 
charged  to  enlistment  expenses.  The  sum  appropriated  for  this  purpose  is 
$3,000,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  bring  to  this  country  120,000 
persons. 

The  only  distinctive  foreign  brigade  was  the  Irish,  under 
General  Meagher,  which,  in  the  battlefields  of  the  New  World, 
worthily  carried  out  the  traditions  of  the  Old.  At  Fredericksburg 
it  was  almost  annihilated,  and  an  American  general  described  the 
desperate  stand  made  on  Maire's  Heights,  as  "  one  of  the  hand- 
somest things  in  the  whole  war."  In  the  seven  days'  fight  before 
Richmond,  the  brigade  played  an  equally  valorous  part.  Lieutenant 
Dowling  and  forty-two  Irishmen  defended  Sabine  Pass  with  such 
good  effect  that  they  were  thanked  by  Congress  on  behalf  of  the 
nation.  At  Gettysburg  Colonel  O'Eorke,  born  in  Cavan,  was 
killed  in  capturing  Little  Bound  Top,  the  occupation  of  which 
was  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  Federal  army.  As  he  reached 
the  crest  his  men  hesitated ;  seizing  the  colours,  he  sprang  upon  a 
rock,  where  he  fell  with  a  bullet  wound  in  his  neck.  The  regi- 
ment, spurred  on  by  his  example,  rushed  the  position.  General 
Thomas,  the  hero  of  Nashville  and  Chickamauga,  was  the  son  of 
a  Welsh  father  and  a  French  Huguenot  mother.  Of  him  it  was 
said  that  he  never  lost  a  battle.  Other  British  leaders  in  the 
Civil  War  were  Sheridan,  Logan,  Shields,  McDowell,  Ireland, 
Patterson,  Wilson,  Corcoran,  MacMahon,  Murphy,  Nugent,  Kelly, 
Guiney,  Sweeney,  and  Cleburne.  The  head  of  the  telegraphic 
department,  a  most  responsible  position,  was  James  Elverson, 
an  Englishman.  Allan  Pinkerton,  a  Scot,  organised  the  Secret 
Service  of  the  National  Army  in  1861,  and  was  its  first  chief. 
He  is  the  head  of  the  famous  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency. 
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D.  C.  McCallum,  another  Scot,  was  in  February,  1862,  appointed 
director  of  all  the  military  railways  with  the  staff  rank  of  Colonel, 
and  to  him  was  due  much  of  the  efficiency  of  the  railroad  service 
during  the  war.  Of  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the  United 
States,  St.  Glair  was  a  Scot,  Sheridan  and  Macomb,  the  sons 
of  Irishmen,  Wayne,  the  son  of  an  Englishman,  and  Winfield 
Scott,  the  grandson  of  an  Englishman. 

The  naval  record  of  the  English  in  the  United  States  is  not 
less  distinguished  than  their  military  record.  O'Brien,  the  son 
of  an  Irishman,  commanded  in  the  first  naval  engagement  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  brought  into  Marblehead  the  first 
British  ship  captured  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The 
chief  organiser  of  the  infant  navy  was  John  Barry,  born  in 
Wexford.  He  was  the  first  American  commander  to  raise  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  an  American  ship  of  war.  With  Paul 
Jones,  a  Scot,  he  was  a  terror  to  the  British  mercantile  marine 
in  Atlantic  waters,  and  gave  a  good  account  of  himself  in  minor 
engagements  in  the  West  Indies.  He  is  very  properly  called  the 
"  Father  of  the  American  Navy,"  as  under  him  were  trained  such 
redoubtable  captains  as  Murray,  son  of  a  Scottish  West  Indian, 
Stewart,  the  son  of  Irish  parents,  Decatur,  French  on  one  side 
and  Irish  on  the  other,  and  MacDonough,  an  Irishman.  John 
Shaw,  a  native  of  Wexford,  constructed  a  flotilla  of  gunboats  for 
the  defence  of  New  Orleans,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  gunboat 
service  of  the  country.  In  the  War  of  1812  he  ranked  as  Commo- 
dore, and  for  a  year  commanded  the  American  squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  three  Nicholson  brothers,  sons  of  a  Scot, 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Eevolutionary  War.  Of  this  family 
eighteen  have  served  in  the  American  navy ;  three  have  worn  broad 
pennants,  and  a  fourth  died  on  receiving  his  appointment.  The 
last  representative,  great-grandson  of  the  emigrant  Scot,  is 
Admiral  Nicholson,  who  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  present 
at  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Bodgers,  son  of  a  Scot,  succeeded  Barron  in  the  command  of  the 
fleet  in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  and  it  was  he  who  obtained  a  treaty 
from  the  Bey  which  put  an  end  to  the  slavery  of  Christians  and 
the  tribute  exacted  from  the  European  Powers.  He  fired  the 
first  shot  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  captured  twenty- three  prizes. 
In  the  President  he  crippled  the  Little  Belt,  an  episode  that 
widened  the  breach  between  the  two  nations.  His  son,  also  a 
distinguished  officer,  did  good  service  as  an  explorer,  diplomatist, 
and  commander  in  various  parts  of  the  world  from  Valparaiso 
to  Corea. 

The  victory  of  Lake  Erie,  in  which,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
history,  Great  Britain  lost  an  entire  squadron,  surrendering  to 
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a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  was  won  by  Oliver  Perry,  whose 
mother  was  born  in  Newry.  This  wonderful  woman,  whose  five 
sons  had  distinguished  careers  in  the  American  Navy,  was  the 
granddaughter  of  James  Wallace,  a  Scottish  officer  who  signed 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  and  afterwards  fled  to  Ireland. 
Mrs.  Perry  married  soon  after  her  arrival  in  the  United  States  ; 
she  trained  her  children  so  admirably  and  inspired  them  with 
such  a  lofty  spirit  by  tales  of  her  ancestors'  deeds  that  her  neigh- 
bours declared  the  Lake  Erie  victory  was  in  reality  "Mrs.  Perry's 
victory." 

Commodore  Stewart,  when  captain  of  the  Constellation,  proved 
to  be  so  vigilant  that  the  baffled  British  insisted  he  was  a 
Scot.  They  were  not  far  wrong — he  was  the  son  of  Scottish- 
Irish  parents.  His  daughter  was  the  mother  of  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell.  Reid,  the  son  of  an  Englishman,  commanded  the 
General  Armstrong,  a  privateer  which  took  the  leading  part  in 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  naval  engagements  on  record.  An 
English  eye-witness  said,  "  God  deliver  us  from  our  enemies,  if 
this  is  the  way  Americans  fight."  MacDonough,  the  victor  at 
Lake  Champlain,  where  he  was  outnumbered  by  the  British, 
was  an  Irishman,  as  were  Boyle,  Leavins,  and  Blakely,  the 
commander  of  the  Wasp.  Eckford,  born  in  Scotland,  was  the 
builder  of  American  ships  for  the  war  of  1812.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  head-instructor  at  Brooklyn.  Six  ships  of 
the  line  were  constructed  after  his  models,  the  most  famous  of 
which  was  the  Ohio. 

The  greatest  naval  commander  of  the  Civil  War  was  Farragut, 
whose  achievements  are  too  familiar  to  require  any  further 
reference.  His  father  was  a  Spaniard,  born  in  Minorca,  and  his 
mother  the  daughter  of  a  Scot.  The  grandson  of  Commodore 
Eodgers,  of  revolutionary  fame,  and  of  Mrs.  Perry,  was  fleet- 
captain  in  the  battle  of  Port  Royal,  and  commanded  the  naval 
force  in  the  trenches  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski.  He  also 
did  good  service  in  the  Mexican  War.  Admiral  Rowan  was 
another  distinguished  British  captain  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
born  in  Dublin,  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Monterey  and 
San  Diego,  where  he  landed  and  hoisted  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
On  blockade  duty  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  he  captured  twenty 
Mexican  vessels  and  destroyed  several  gunboats.  So  valuable 
were  his  services  in  the  capture  of  the  forts  at  Hatteras,  Boanoke 
Island,  New  Berne,  and  Fort  Macon,  that  he  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  Congress,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  by  selection.  Captain  Moffatt,  son  of  a  Scot,  served  in 
the  war  as  a  military  engineer,  since  when  he  has  obtained  a 
high  position  in  the  United  States  as  an  expert  in  mining  and 
metallurgy.  Another  Briton  who  has  risen  high  in  the  American 
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service  since  the  war  is  Admiral  O'Neil,  head  of  the  Ordnance 
Department. 

To  the  roll  of  American  statesmen  this  country  has  contributed 
some  of  its  most  brilliant  names.  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  creative 
political  genius,  second  to  none  on  the  stage  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  West  Indian,  and  a  French 
mother.  His  monument  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  he  who  guided  the  Republic  through 
the  financial  and  political  throes  of  its  early  years.  To  the 
abandonment  of  his  policy  the  country  owes  its  defective  banking 
system.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  most  remarkable  modifica- 
tions of  the  British  constitution  were  the  creation  of  Scots,  and 
neither  was  born  in  America.  This  was  thrown  in  the  teeth  of 
Hamilton  by  Jefferson  in  a  stormy  meeting  of  Washington's 
Cabinet.  "It  is  monstrous,"  said  Jefferson,  "that  this  country 
should  be  governed  by  a  foreign  bastard."  Franklin,  whose 
diplomacy  proved  so  valuable  to  the  new  Republic,  was  the  son 
of  an  Englishman ;  and  Wilson,  associated  with  Hamilton  in 
the  framing  of  the  Constitution,  was  a  Scot.  Thompson,  who 
was  unanimously  chosen  secretary  of  the  first  continental  con- 
gress, and  described  by  Abbe  Robin,  chaplain  to  Rochambeau, 
as  "  the  only  soul  of  that  political  body,"  was  an  Irishman.  He 
held  his  position  for  fifteen  years.  The  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  signed  by  nine  persons,  born  in  this  country ;  and  at 
every  step  taken  by  the  plantations  towards  independence  the 
influence  of  native-born  Britons  is  equally  marked.  Patrick 
Henry,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  orators  who  ever  lived,  a 
statesman,  and  a  man  of  stainless  reputation,  was  the  son  of 
a  Scot;  and  Pinkney,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman, 
minister  to  England,  Russia,  and  Naples,  and  the  United  States 
Commissioner  under  the  Treaty  of  1794,  was  the  son  of  an 
Englishman. 

In  Washington's  Administration,  1789-1797,  there  were  four 
Ministers  of  English  birth  and  parentage — Hamilton,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury ;  Habersham,  Postmaster-General ;  MacHenry, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  and  General  Knox,  Secretary  for  War. 
In  the  Adams  Administration,  Habersham  for  the  third  time  filled 
the  post  of  Postmaster-General.  In  Madison's  Cabinet,  George 
Clinton,  the  son  of  an  Irishman  and  distinguished  as  soldier  and 
administrator,  was  Vice-President,  an  office  he  had  filled  in  the 
previous  Administration,  after  the  Hamilton-Burr  tragedy  ;  Dallas, 
a  Scottish  West  Indian,  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Pinkney,  son  of  an  Englishman,  Attorney-General. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  country  is  always  represented  in 
American  Administrations.  Elbridge  Gerry,  son  of  an  English- 
man, became  Vice-President  after  the  death  of  Clinton.  Calhoun, 
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the  son  of  Irish  parents,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  figures  in 
American  political  history,  filled  the  offices  of  Secretary  for 
War,  Vice-President,  and  Secretary  of  State,  being  a  member 
of  four  different  Administrations.  Andrew  Jackson,  seventh 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  also  of  Irish  parentage ;  and 
two  of  the  members  of  his  Cabinent  were  Duane,  an  Irishman, 
and  Forsyth,  son  of  an  Englishman.  G.  M.  Dallas,  a  son  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Madison's  Cabinet,  was  Vice- 
President,  and  Felix  Grundy,  of  English  parentage,  was  the 
Attorney-General  in  Polk's  Administration.  Henry  Gibson,  son 
of  an  Irishman,  was  the  Vice-President  in  the  Administration 
of  General  Grant.  Andrew  Johnson,  whose  parents  were  Irish, 
was  the  seventeenth  President  of  the  United  States  :  and  Chester 
Arthur,  who  succeeded  the  murdered  Garfield,  was  the  son  of  an 
Englishman.  In  President  Eoosevelt's  Cabinet  this  country 
is  represented  by  Mr.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  for  Agriculture 
since  1897.  He  was  born  in  Scotland.  James  Smilie,  an  Irish- 
man, was  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
during  the  war  of  1812.  His  successor,  Calhoun,  was  the  son 
of  an  Irishman.  The  most  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  of  British  parentage  was  Winthrop, 
whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Temple.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  culture  and  eloquence.  The  present  Speaker  is 
D.  B.  Henderson,  a  Scot. 

All  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Eepublic  up  to  the  appointment 
of  John  Marshall,  "the  Mansfield  of  the  United  States,"  and 
the  grandson  of  a  Welshman,  were  either  Britons  or  the  sons  of 
Britons.  John  Eoutledge  was  Irish,  James  Wilson  a  Scot,  and 
James  Iredell,  English.  Matthew  Patten,  born  in  Ireland,  was 
"the  first  Judge  of  Probate  after  the  Revolution."  John 
Lawrence,  an  Englishman,  was  the  Judge-Advocate  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  at  the  trial  of  Andr6.  John  Eutherford, 
grandson  of  Sir  John,  served  on  a  commission  to  adjust  the 
boundaries  of  New  York  and  Jersey,  and  in  1829  and  in  1833  was 
one  of  a  joint  commission  to  settle  the  boundary  question  between 
that  State  and  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  the  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  have  been  of  British  birth  or  parentage,  as, 
for  instance,  Chase,  Johnson,  Porter,  and  Patterson. 

The  comparative  poverty  of  the  American  literary  and  scientific 
field  has  been  a  subject  for  speculation  for  years,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  reason  given  by  most  writers  is  satisfactory. 
One  more  candid  than  the  rest  says  that  a  people  to  be  great 
from  the  moral  standpoint,  and  therefore  pre-eminent  in  religion, 
literature,  and  art,  must  be  homogeneous.  The  United  States 
being  homogeneous  only  on  the  surface,  it  does  not  pursue  lofty 
ideals,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  national  character.  Hence 
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its  creative  force  in  the  world  of  thought  is  small.  That  this  is 
not  due  to  its  comparative  youth,  as  Americans  so  often  urge, 
is  proved  by  the  richness  and  individuality  of  its  literature  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  great  men  of  that  period 
were  produced  before  the  Republic  was  flooded  with  emigrants 
from  Europe,  before  it  had  reached  the  stage  when  everything 
was  sacrificed  to  material  expansion.  In  other  words,  the 
America  which  brought  forth  Hawthorne  and  Lowell,  Emerson 
and  Holmes,  was  homogeneous. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Britons  in  the  United  States  have 
failed  to  win  distinction  in  art,  literature,  and  science ;  but  these 
depend  so  largely  on  environment  that,  in  them,  the  roll  of 
honour  is  smaller  than  in  war  and  government.  Matthew  Carey, 
who  was  born  in  Ireland,  was  one  of  the  first  American  writers 
on  political  economy.  Washington  Irving,  the  first  American 
man  of  letters  to  receive  European  recognition,  was  the  son  of 
English  parents.  The  first  trans-Atlantic  writer  to  see  the 
possibilities  of  American  dialect  was,  not  Lowell,  but  Judge 
Haliburton,  a  Nova  Scotian.  Thomas  Paine,  whose  writings 
played  a  considerable  part  in  hastening  the  Revolution,  was  an 
Englishman ;  and  Mayne  Reid  an  Irishman.  John  Pendleton 
Kennedy,  a  distinguished  man  of  letters  who  wrote  the  first 
chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  the  'Virginian,'  was  the  son 
of  an  Irishman.  He  was  also  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  1849 
to  1853.  John  Dunlap,  born  in  Strabane,  Ireland,  published 
the  first  daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  and  first  printed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  1780  he  gave  £4000  for 
the  supply  of  provisions  to  the  Revolutionary  army.  Henry 
C.  Carey,  son  of  an  Irishman,  was  in  his  day  the  head  of  the 
greatest  publishing  house  in  the  United  States,  and,  like  his 
father,  a  writer  on  political  economy.  The  Pennsylvania  Herald, 
of  which  they  were  the  proprietors,  was  the  first  newspaper  in 
the  country  to  publish  reliable  legislative  debates.  Frank  Leslie, 
the  proprietor  of  half-a-dozen  New  York  journals,  was  an 
Englishman ;  and  James  Gordon  Bennet,  founder  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  was  a  Scot.  James  Elverson,  who  managed  the 
telegraph  department  during  the  Civil  War,  on  his  retirement 
established  a  publishing  house.  He  founded  Saturday  Night, 
Golden  Days,  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  He  was  an 
Englishman. 

The  late  E.  L.  Godkin,  founder  of  the  New  York  Nation, 
was  an  Irishman ;  George  Dawson,  the  founder  of  the  Albany 
Journal,  a  Scot;  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Journal  is  a  Canadian.  The  founder  of  the  New  York  Press 
is  R.  P.  Porter,  United  States  Commissioner  to  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  superintendent  of  the  eleventh  census,  and  a 
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member  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  1882.  He  was  born  at 
Marham  Hall,  Norfolk.  Willis  Fletcher  Johnson,  editorial 
writer  on  the  Tribune,  is  the  son  of  an  Englishman ;  and 
Charles  Johnson,  whose  father  was  Irish  and  mother  Scottish, 
is  a  distinguished  Oriental  scholar  and  journalist  in  the  United 
States.  George  Forrester  Williams,  born  in  Gibraltar,  has  been 
connected  with  the  New  York  Times  since  1860.  He  it  was  who 
conducted  the  newsdealer  war  in  1883-84,  and  represented  his 
journal  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  Franco-Mexican  War.  Eugene 
O'Neil  is  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Despatch. 
John  Francis,  founder  of  the  Troy  Times,  was  the  son  of  a 
Welshman.  He  was  the  United  States  Minister  to  Greece, 
Portugal,  and  Austria-Hungary  in  succession.  His  son  has  been 
Minister  to  Greece,  Koumania,  and  Austria-Hungary  since  1900. 
Ellis  H.  Koberts,  son  of  a  Welshman,  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
Utica  Herald.  He  has  been  Treasurer  to  the  United  States 
since  1877.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  and  Amelia  Barr  are 
the  best  known  women  writers  of  British  birth  in  the  United 
States. 

The  most  distinguished  scientist  given  by  England  to  the 
United  States  was  John  William  Draper,  whose  contributions 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
recital  here.  His  three  sons  all  became  famous,  and  one  of  them, 
Henry,  discovered  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  the  sun,  "  perhaps 
the  most  original  discovery  ever  made  in  physical  science  by  an 
American."  Edgar  Frisby,  another  Englishman,  was  assistant- 
astronomer  in  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington. 
In  1878  he  became  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Navy,  and 
was  sent  to  California  on  behalf  of  the  Government  for  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1880.  During  the  early  days  of  the  Be- 
public,  Joseph  Priestly,  Cadwallader  Golden,  who  took  an  active 
part  in  founding  the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  Cooper, 
and  Hosack,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  and  the  most  progressive  physician  in  the  United  States 
of  his  time,  were  all  Britons. 

A  curious  feature  in  the  English  invasion  of  America  is 
the  number  of  professors  who  have  been  invited  to  make  their 
home  across  the  water.  Moffat,  a  Scot,  for  thirty  years  occupied 
the  chair  of  Church  History  at  Princetown.  Dr.  W.  Eobertson, 
a  Welshman,  is  President  of  Central  College,  Kentucky.  Dr. 
G.  J.  Jones,  of  the  same  nationality,  President  of  Providence 
University,  Ohio.  Professor  Ashley  was  for  eight  years  Professor 
of  Economic  History  at  Harvard.  Professor  Sylvester,  of  Oxford, 
is  at  John  Hopkins' ;  Dr.  McCosh,  of  Belfast,  at  Princetown ; 
Professor  Macloskie,  an  Irishman,  has  the  chair  of  Biology  at 
Princetown;  Professor  McMurrich,  a  Canadian,  the  chair  of 
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Anatomy  at  the  University  of  Michigan ;  Professor  Gayley,  the 
chair  of  English  at  California  University;  and  Professor  D.  B. 
Macdonald,  a  Scot,  the  chair  of  Semitic  languages  at  Hartford. 
None  of  these  foreigners  in  American  seats  of  learning  is, 
however,  so  remarkable  as  the  presence  of  Professor  Hirth,  of 
Munich,  at  Columbia — the  most  eminent  Professor  of  Chinese 
in  the  world. 

J.  WESTON. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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|THE   OXFORD   AND   CAMBRIDGE    SPORTS 

THEIR   FOUNDATION   AND   THEIR   FOUNDERS 

III.* 

THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  has  already  contained  two  very  in- 
teresting articles  on  the  foundation  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Sports,  the  first  by  Mr.  Percy  M.  Thornton,  M.P.,  the  second  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to 
add  a  third  paper  to  the  discussion.  Like  the  varied  descriptions 
sent  from  a  battlefield,  we  learn  the  same  main  features  of  the 
conflict ;  but  each  account  reflects  more  particularly  what  took 
place  in  the  writer's  own  immediate  front.  Perhaps  the  main 
value  of  my  contribution  to  the  athletic  literature  of  the  two 
Universities  arises  from  the  fact  that  I  am  able  to  assist  my 
memory  from  the  diaries  which  I  kept  during  my  time  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  These  diaries  are  now  before  me.  Scanty 
documents  of  this  kind,  I  readily  admit,  do  not  make  history,  but 
they  help  to  make  history  accurate  and  vivid  as  far  as  they  go. 
And  although  my  entries  are  short,  scrappy,  boyish  notes,  and 
chiefly  records  of  my  own  small  doings,  they  enable  me  to  clear 
up  a  few  points  concerning  which  doubt  appears  to  exist. 

My  old  friend,  "  Friday  "  Thornton,  is  quite  right  in  prefacing 
his  recollection  of  the, Founders  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Sports  by  giving  due  prominence  to  the  names  of  Henry  Grove 
Kennedy  of  Trinity  Hall,  who  afterwards  entered  the  Diplomatic 
Service,  but  subsequently  resigned,  and  is  now  an  Inspector 
under  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  of  James  Mason  of 
St.  Catherine's,  now  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's,  Leicester.  Both  these 
great  athletes  had  "  gone  down "  before  the  Cambridge  Com- 
mittee brought  about  races  with  the  sister  University,  yet 
with  Jeffery  Edwards  of  Trinity  they  helped  not  a  little  towards 
creating  that  athletic  enthusiasm  which  led  to  these  annual 
meetings  being  established.  I  have  no  recollection,  however,  of 
the  Dons  setting  their  faces  against  a  new  contest  between  the  two 

*  I.  By  Percy  M.  Thornton,  M.P.,  appeared  in  January  1902.     II.  By  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  appeared  in  April  1902. 
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Universities.  At  any  rate,  such  was  not  the  case  with  the  Trinity 
tutors— M.  C.  Mathison,  W.  G.  Clark,  and  J.  B.  Lightfoot.  I 
agree,  however,  with  Mr.  Thornton,  that  it  was  from  Mr.,  now 
Sir  Leslie,  Stephen,  a  fine  athlete  and  tutor  of  Trinity  Hall,  that 
we  received  most  advice  and  encouragement. 

"  Solomon  "  Mason  was  my  senior  by  two  years,  but  I  had 
run  against  him  on  more  than  one  occasion  at  Marlborough,  and 
as  a  freshman  was  still  unable  to  keep  up  with  his  long,  powerful 
stride.  The  University  Sports  in  1861  began  on  May  29th,  and 
the  entry  in  my  diary  for  that  day  concerning  the  event  is — 
"  Won  my  heat  for  the  200  yards  hurdle  race,  and  was  second 
for  the  100  yards  flat."  For  the  100  yards  I  find  no  entry 
of  the  winner's  name,  but  well  recollect  that  Mason  won. 
Mr.  Thornton,  referring  to  this  race,  tells  us  that  he  had  to  "  rest 
content  with  taking  the  second  place."  We  are  both  so  far  right, 
that  I  was  drawn  on  the  first  day  in  the  same  race  with  Mason, 
and  ran  second,  whilst  Thornton  won  his  heat  and  ran  second  in 
the  final.  We  ought,  I  suppose,  to  be  bracketed  second,  as  we 
were  each  only  beaten  by  Mason  and  did  not  fight  it  out. 

The  year  following,  the  University  Sports  began  on  Thursday, 
March  27th.  Thornton  and  I  were  drawn  in  the  same  heat :  he 
was  on  my  right  hand,  I  being  next  the  rope.  In  those  days 
there  were  no  dividing  lines  down  the  course.  Quite  uninten- 
tionally, it  is  needless  to  say,  my  friend  "bored"  a  little  to  the 
left  in  his  running,  and  so  pressed  me  against  the  rope  that  I  was 
more  than  touched  by  men  looking  on.  My  entry  is,  "Was 
fouled  by  Thornton  for  the  100  yards,  so  we  both  run  again." 
The  next  day  the  entry  is,  "I  drawn  for  the  100  with  Daniel  and 
Bob — just  won  it.  Bob  second.  Thornton  won  his  heat.  Bob 
second  for  quarter  mile."  A.  W.  T.  Daniel  was  the  brilliant 
Harrow  and  University  cricketer  and  racquet  player.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  best  short,  flat  or  hurdle  racers  I  ever  met,  and 
was,  I  feel  nearly  confident,  one  of  the  committee  which  deter- 
mined if  possible  to  bring  about  sports  with  Oxford.  "  Bob  "  is 
my  elder  brother,  E.  S.  Wayne,  who  had  run  alone  and  well 
against  "  Deerfoot "  in  a  mile  race  the  year  before.  On  Saturday, 
the  29th,  I  find  recorded,  "  Thornton  beat  me  for  the  100  yards. 
Won  the  Trouser  Eace  with  Daniel."  During  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  there  are  frequent  entries  of  private  racing  with 
Thornton,  Daniel,  Eomer  (now  a  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal),  Lawes 
and  others. 

Mr.  Thornton  is  also  correct  in  regarding  1863  as  the  year 
when  Cambridge  Athletics  were  greatly^strengthened,  and  pregnant 
overtures  were  first  made  with  Oxford.  In  that  year  the  entries 
in  my  diary  in  connection  with  these  negotiations  are  :  "  Feb.  7, 
Attended  the  Athletic  Sports  committee  meeting."  "Feb.  14, 

M  2 
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Went  to  Jesus  Athletic  Sports.  Won  the  Strangers'  Eace,  160 
yards,  16  sec.  Meeting  about  Races  ivith  Oxford,  and  another 
settling  Eaces  for  Eifle  Corps."  The  words  now  printed  in 
italics  mark  an  important  date,  fixing  as  they  do  the  day  of  the 
formal  inception  of  the  Inter-University  Sports.  The  entry  about 
the  Jesus  College  Strangers'  Eace  calls  back  to  my  memory  that 
just  before  starting — it  was  in  the  Jesus  College  "  paddock,"  and 
there  were  many  runners — a  friend  warned  me  of  a  freshman  who 
had  come  up  with  great  reputation,  and  that  I  must  put  my  best 
foot  first.  Anxious  not  to  be  beaten  in  a  short  distance  race  just 
before  the  'Varsity  sports  when  I  hoped  to  pull  off  the  100  yards, 
I  never  ran  better,  beating  the  freshman,  who  was  second,  by  a 
good  15  yards.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  time  recorded — 
16  seconds — could  hardly  have  been  right,  for  though  I  was  able 
to  run  up  to  about  250  yards  at  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the 
same  speed  relatively  as  I  could  run  100  yards,  the  "  timer  "  must 
surely  have  made  my  running  better  than  it  really  was.  On 
July  5,  1863,  however,  I  notice  that  at  the  Amateur  Champion- 
ship Meeting,  held  at  Stamford  Bridge,  E.  W.  Wadsley  won 
the  220  yards  in  22*2-5  sees.  So  perhaps  after  all  it  may  be 
permissible  to  retain  my  16  seconds  for  160  yards.  How  sprint 
runners  practice  I  do  not  know,  but  I  found  it  a  good  plan  to 
train  for  the  100  yards,  by  running  120,  so  as  to  pass  the  100 
finish  at  fullest  speed.  I  ran  these  short  distances  without 
drawing  breath,  and  when  I  won  the  Jesus  College  Strangers' 
Eace,  I  held  my  breath  throughout.  It  was  well  for  me  that 
Thornton,  being  a  Jesus  man,  could  not  enter  for  this  race. 

The  Emmanuel  College  sports  were  held  three  days  later, 
and  my  diary  tells  me  that  I  "  started  for  the  Strangers'  Eace, 
i  mile,  Lawes  1st,  Thornton  2nd.  Made  the  running  for  the 
first  quarter,  and  then  knocked  off."  Other  entries  are  :  Feb.  20 
— "  Athletic  Sports  Committee  Meeting  in  my  rooms."  Feb.  21 
— "  Ean  in  Trinity  Hall  Strangers'  Eace  at  Fenner's,  quarter  of  a 
mile.  1,  Thornton,  2,  Self,  time  57  sees."  Feb.  24— "  Christ's 
Athletic  sports.  Won  the  Strangers'  Eace  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  59  seconds.  Frost  2nd."  March  4 — "A  Committee  Meeting 
about  races  with  Oxford."  March  5 — "First  day  of  University 
Athletic  Sports.  Won  my  heat  in  the  100  yards,  and  won  with 
Daniel  the  Trouser  Eace  with  ease.  Thornton  ran  the  mile 
in  4*41."  For  the  Trouser  Eace  in  those  days  we  were  allowed  to 
enter  with  anyone  we  liked,  and  as  Daniel  and  I  were  exactly  the 
same  height,  and  had  won  the  race  the  year  before,  we  practised 
together  so  as  not  to  be  out  of  step  by  a  single  inch,  and  I  had 
got  a  tailor  to  construct  a  pair  of  trousers  made  of  "  ticken."  We 
had,  I  remember,  practised  in  the  dark,  and  were  able  to  run  100 
yards  and  more  at  full  speed.  When,  however,  we  came  out  of 
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the  pavilion  at  Fenner's  arrayed  in  those  wonderful  ticken 
trousers,  a  great  howl  arose,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  though  I  offered  to  walk  down  High  Street  in  these 
articles,  pronounced  that  they  were  not  quite  trousers.  Hastily 
we  jumped  into  a  pair  of  flannels,  and  won  easily. 

On  March  6th  I  "  won  the  100  yards  race  (challenge  cup  and 
medal*),  Eowsell  second — run  in  10J  seconds.  Thornton  won 
1-mile  in  56  seconds,  and  i-mile  in  2'8 !  Fine.  Wind.  Kain  in 
evening."  Thornton's  running  was  very  fine,  for  the  wind  was 
high,  and  I  remember  that  it  was  against  us  in  the  100  yards. 
The  day  following  "Daniel  secured  the  hurdle-race — Cadman  the 
2  miles  in  10  m.  25  sees.  A  magnificent  sight."  It  was  in  this 
year  that  Cadman  and  Lawes  became  Thornton's  most  serious 
rivals  for  long  distances.  His  1-mile,  defeating  Lawes,  was  as 
grand  a  race  as  I  have  ever  seen. 

In  the  October  term  the  following  entry  appears :  "  Nov.  2. 
Met  Hoare  (the  Oxford  man)  to  negotiate  about  races  at  Hawk- 
shaw's  rooms."  I  well  remember  this  important  meeting,  as, 
owing  to  the  full  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
which  was  to  have  met  in  my  lodgings  in  Jesus  Lane,  we  ad- 
journed to  the  larger  room  (two  or  three  doors  away)  of  my 
friend  Hawkshaw— the  celebrated  oarsman.  It  was  at  this 
meeting  that  some  of  us  were  appointed  to  visit  and  make  final 
arrangements  with  Oxford. 

There  are  many  reminders  in  my  diary  of  interest  to  myself 
in  connection  with  Cambridge  sports  during  1863,  such  as  fre- 
quently acting  ae  "  starter  "  for  different  college  races,  as  I  did  in 
the  university  sports,  and  such  entries  as  "  Dec.  7.  Went  up  to 
Fenner's ;  threw  97  yards  "  ;  "  Dec.  9.  Went  to  the  1st  Trinity 
athletic  sports  on  the  Trinity  ground.  Was  second  for  the  long- 
jump,  and  with  Drew  won  the  Trouser  Kace.  Did  not  go  in  for 
the  races,  being  seedy."  To  prevent  my  former  partner  (Daniel) 
from  entering  with  me  in  the  Trouser  Eaces,  we  were  on  this 
occasion  made  to  draw  lots,  and  I  found  myself  trousered  with  a 
man  four  or  five  inches  taller  than  myself.  We  managed, 
however,  to  get  along  grandly  till  within  a  few  yards  of  the  finish, 
when  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so  I  picked  him  up  and  carried 
him  in  amidst  much  chaff. 

Final  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Oxford  men  on 
February  3,  1864,  when  I  "  went  with  Thornton  and  Lawes  to 
Oxford."  Oddly  enough,  till  I  looked  at  my  diary,  I  thought 
only  Thornton  and  myself  had  been  requested  by  the  committee 

*  The  medal  is  kept  by  the  winner ;  the  challenge  cup,  engraved  with  the  name 
of  the  winner  and  date,  is  handed  back  in  the  following  year.  The  challenge  cup 
was  presented  by  King  Edward  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  is  a  beautiful  reproduction 
of  one  by  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
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to  visit  Oxford,  and  forgot  that  Lawes  was  of  the  number. 
Mr.  Thornton,  in  his  article,  equally  forgot  me.  On  Saturday, 
March  5th  (not  the  3rd),  the  first  inter-university  sports  were 
contested.  My  entry  is  very  brief :  "  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Athletic  Sports.  Started  in  the  100  yards.  We  won  4  events  and 
Oxford  4."  There  is  not  much  satisfaction  in  trying  to  find  an 
excuse  for  one's  own  failure.  I  can  only  say  that  I  got  off  very 
badly.  The  method  of  starting  races  then  was  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  the  Oxford  starter  gave  the  word  in  a  slightly  different  way 
to  what  I  was  accustomed  to.  I  dare  say,  however,  the  Wadham 
man,  Derbyshire,  would  have  won  in  any  case. 

Since  then  I  have  only  once  run  in  a  public  race.  I  had  been 
ordained  a  deacon  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1865,  and  on  August  21st 
went  to  a  fashionable  seaside  watering  place  to  see  a  regatta, 
"  watched  it  for  some  time,  and  then  to  the  cricket-field,  where, 
under  a  nom  de  plume,  I  ran  second  for  the  100  yards  race." 
Hearing  a  call  for  men  to  enter  for  a  100  yards  race,  the  old  war 
horse  stirred  in  me,  but,  fearing  my  rector's  possible  disapproval, 
I  ran  to  a  side  hedge,  took  off  my  clerical  collar,  coat,  and  waist- 
coat, gave  the  first  name  which  came  to  my  lips,  won  my  heat, 
and  then  had  to  run  against  the  winner  of  the  other  heat.  No 
wonder  that  out  of  training  I  could  run  once,  but  the  muscles  of 
my  thigh  gave  when  I  was  nearly  home  the  second  time.  Not 
wishing  to  be  known,  I  slipped  into  my  coat  and  over  a  fence  to 
the  railway  station.  It  was  amusing  to  read  next  day  in  the 
local  paper  of  the  "  dark  horse  "  who  did  not  claim  the  second 
prize  and  was  never  seen  again ! 

Like  Mr.  Thornton,  I  wish  that  some  Oxonian  would  give  us 
his  side  of  the  picture  regarding  the  foundation  and  the  founders 
of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Sports,  for  though  I  think  that 
the  initiative  came  from  Cambridge,  I  am  sure  Oxford  met 
the  proposal  for  inter-University  sports  half  way  and  with 
enthusiasm. 

Looking  back  to  the  early  sixties,  and  the  running  of  my 
Cambridge  contemporaries,  I  should  place  "  Friday  "  Thornton, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  James  Mason,  as  the  finest  all- 
round  long  and  short  distance  runner.  "  Dick  "  Webster,  now 
Lord  Alverstone,  and  C.  B.  Lawes  were  his  equals  for  long 
distances,  and  their  style  of  running  was  a  treat  to  witness.  I 
have  often  thought  of  Lawes  when  looking  at  the  "  Athlete  " 
(evidently  a  runner)  with  a  strigil  in  the  Braccio  Nuovo  at  the 
Vatican,  and  believed  by  Canina,  who  discovered  it,  to  be  a 
veritable  production  of  Lycippus.  Sir  Charles  Lawes  might 
have  posed  for  the  Greek  sculptor,  325  B.C.  This  matter  of  style 
reminds  me  of  the  nearly  sprawling  attitude  at  starting  of  sprint 
distance  runners  now  in  vogue.  I  can  with  difficulty  believe 
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that  they  gain  anything  by  nearly  touching  the  ground  with 
their  hands  and  noses.  The  two  youthful  bronze  "  Kunners  " 
in  the  Neapolitan  Museum  are  evidently  just  starting  to  race, 
but  their  bodies  are  not  excessively  bent.  Surely  Greek  (and 
Koman)  athletes  had  studied  the  best  attitude  for  starting  in 
races?  There  is,  I  admit,  a  want  of  strenuousness  in  these, 
especially  in  the  unclenched  hands.  Doubtless  better  systems  of 
training  and  preparation  prevail  now,  as  Lord  Alverstone  observes, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  he  is  right  in  attributing  better 
times  to  the  change  from  grass  to  a  cinder-path. 

The  Inter-University  sports  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Championships,  and  they  did  much  more. 
They  gave  rise  to  a  greater  interest  taken  in  athletics  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  also  at  a  later  date  to  contests  with  men  from 
the  American  universities.  In  view  of  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment and  love  of  games  in  England  one  is  often  asked  whether 
this  increase  is  sound  and  beneficial  to  us  as  a  nation.  In  the 
main,  I  answer,  unquestionably  yes.  The  contracted  minds 
who  only  care  to  read  the  newspapers  for  cricket,  football,  or 
athletic  news,  would  have  had  yet  more  limited  interests  were 
there  none  of  these  clean  and  healthy  subjects  to  interest  them  ; 
whilst  as  regards  athletes  themselves  the  more  healthy  bodies 
there  are  the  better.  No  one  can  hope  for  success  in  these 
manly  sports  and  games  who  neglects  the  laws  of  morality  and 
o-QHJipoo-vvrj.  I  drank  my  glass  of  wine  and  smoked,  but  in 
strict  moderation,  and  when  over  fifty  years  of  age  was  able  to 
negotiate  a  stiffish  fence  and  ditch.  It  is  said  that  one  product 
of  the  age  noticeable  in  schools  is  the  delicate  athlete.  The 
delicate  athlete !  What  can  this  mean  ?  I  can  only  suppose 
that  it  may  be  attributable  to  excessive  specialism— a  lad 
devoting  himself  to  nothing,  say,  except  high  jumping  or  steeple- 
chasing,  and  then  that  the  cord  is  strained  to  well-nigh  breaking. 

The  intoxication  of  this  love  of  games  and  amusement 
reminds  one  to  some  extent  of  what  Gibbon*  says  of  the 
madness  of  the  people  for  the  games  during  the  decay  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  But  this,  at  once  enfeeblement  and  violence, 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  admiration  for  athletic  sports,  but  to 
a  weakening  of  the  sense  of  duty  and  propriety — a  "  Maf eking  " 
rowdiness  and  want  of  self-control  which  to  Englishmen  is  new. 
The  "  immoderate  ardour,"  to  use  Gibbon's  expression,  causes 
thought  for  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  and  the  future  of  the 
national  character,  but  the  founders  and  promoters  of  university 
and  other  sports  did  not  set  this  ball  rolling. 

Another  question  I  have  heard  put  is,  "  Do  not  all  these 
games  at  a  university  interfere  with  serious  reading?"  Again, 

*  Vol.  v.,  p.  284 ;  vii.,  pp.  75-88. 
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I  can  only  answer  from  my  own  experience.  I  was  in  the  Eifle 
Corps,  1st  Trinity  Boat  Club,  and  played  cricket,  racquets, 
and  fives.  I  also  acted  in  the  "  A.D.C.,"  and  won  or  was  beaten 
in  the  races  mentioned  above,  yet  my  name,  together  with  those 
of  C.  G.  Lyttelton  (Lord  Cobham),  who  was  captain  of  the 
eleven,  and  a  fine  tennis,  racquet,  and  fives  player,  H.  M. 
Plowden,  now  Sir  H.  M.  Plowden,  captain  of  the  eleven 
1862-3,  and  champion  racquet  player,  H.  M.  Marshall,  Hawk- 
shaw,  Daniel,  Bomer  and  Webster  (Lord  .Alverstone),  clarissima 
nomen,  are  to  be  found  in  one  or  other  of  the  Honour  Lists, 
Eomer  being  senior  wrangler. 

E.  F.  WAYNE. 
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THE    PUBLIC    RECORD    OFFICE 

AFTEE  centuries  of  vicissitude,  neglect  and  unrest,  the  records 
of  England  have  at  last  found  a  home  in  the  stately  building 
erected  for  them  in  Chancery  Lane.  Within  those  quiet  walls 
now  lies  the  nation's  history  in  brief.  At  one  time  the  public 
archives  were  housed  in  no  less  than  sixteen  separate  places  of 
custody  in  London,  in  several  of  which  they  were  in  great 
danger  from  fire,  damp  and  general  neglect.  Some  were  in  the 
Tower;  others  in  Rolls  Chapel,  the  Chapter  House  at  West- 
minster and  Carlton  Ride.  The  expense  of  even  the  slight  pro- 
tection that  was  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  records  was 
enormous ;  at  Carlton  Ride  alone  £600  a  year  was  spent  in 
wages  of  policemen,  watchmen  and  firemen.  Each  office  had 
distinct  regulations  with  regard  to  the  production  of  documents, 
the  officers  being  paid  partly  by  a  government  salary,  partly  by 
fees.  And  in  several  offices  no  extract  was  permitted  to  be 
taken. 

In  such  circumstances  historical  research  was  almost  impos- 
sible, and  reference  was  made  to  the  national  archives  almost 
exclusively  for  legal  purposes.  Even  these  could  have  been 
made  with  little  real  satisfaction,  for  in  many  offices  the  storage 
room  was  so  inadequate  that  records  of  older  date  could  only  be 
reached  across  a  floor  piled  with  sacks  full  of  later  acquisitions, 
and  a  search  necessitated  the  overhauling  of  their  contents  sack 
by  sack.  Small  wonder  that  documents  were  misplaced,  lost  and 
destroyed.  From  the  accounts  of  the  Augmentation  Office  one 
learns  that,  when  a  new  batch  of  records  was  received  from  the 
Exchequer,  labouring  men  were  hired  to  shovel  them  into  the 
sacks,  and  an  allowance  was  made  for  a  cat  and  terriers  in  con- 
sideration of  killing  the  rats. 

By  the  Record  Office  Act  three  of  these  offices  were  suppressed 
and  arrangements  made  that  the  archives  from  the  other  offices 
should  be  transferred  to  a  general  repository  as  soon  as  one 
was  ready  to  receive  them.  A  deputy  keeper  was  appointed, 
whose  life  must  have  been  a  strange  contrast  to  the  peaceful 
one  presumably  enjoyed  by  his  successor  of  the  present  day, 
for  there  were  still  in  all  fourteen  separate  record  depart- 
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ments  with  the  supervision  of  which  he  was  charged.  This 
heavy  burden  was  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave. 
Very  naturally,  in  all  his  reports  he  was  most  urgent  for  the 
provision  of  proper  accommodation  under  one  roof  for  all  the 
records  he  was  forced  to  spend  so  much  activity  in  "  keeping." 
The  history  of  the  consideration  and  postponement  of  plans  in 
this  connection  is  quite  deplorable  in  its  dilatoriness,  waste  and 
parsimony.  In  1840  various  schemes  were  discussed,  but  it  was 
not  till  1851  that  the  first  stone  of  the  new  building  between 
Fetter  Lane  and  Chancery  Lane  was  actually  laid ;  it  was  ready  for 
occupation  in  1856,  and  since  then  two  large  additions  have  been 
made.  To  this  building  were  gradually  brought,  as  the  progress 
of  the  works  provided  accommodation,  the  government  records 
scattered  through  the  metropolis;  each  government  department 
sends  its  records  to  the  Eecord  Office  for  safe  custody,  retaining 
only  for  current  use  those  dated  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

Some  idea  of  the  accumulation  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  as  far  back  as  1862  there  were  160  tons  of  War  Office  papers 
alone  to  be  dealt  with.  Careful  examination  was  made  to  deter- 
mine what  portion  might  safely  be  destroyed  as  of  no  possible 
future  value  and  53  tons  of  worthless  documents  were  "  pulped  "  ; 
whilst  45  tons  were  temporarily  preserved,  to  meet  the  same  fate 
after  a  further  lapse  of  time.  In  like  manner  out  of  400  tons  of 
Admiralty  records,  165  were  pulped.  In  that  year  the  papers 
belonging  to  other  government  departments  in  the  keeping  of  the 
deputy  keeper  were  estimated  to  weigh  200  tons,  about  two-thirds 
of  which  were  judged  to  be  preserved.  In  1878  a  question  was 
raised  as  to  the  transference  of  wills,  as  national  records,  from 
Somerset  House  to  the  Kecord  Office,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done 
by  other  government  departments  ;  but  it  was  decided  that,  how- 
ever old  the  records  of  the  probate  courts  might  be,  they  were 
required  for  the  despatch  of  current  business,  and  this  class  of 
records  therefore  remains  in  the  custody  of  the  probate  officers  at 
Somerset  House  and  various  local  registries  throughout  the 
country.  The  only  other  great  class  of  public  records  remaining 
outside  the  control  of  the  deputy  keeper  are  parish  registers  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  rescue  these  records  from  their  present  insecurity,  but  the 
matter  is  one  of  complicated  interests,  and  a  great  obstacle  to 
their  centralisation  either  in  London  or  the  provinces  is  the  old 
difficulty  of  want  of  space  in  any  existing  buildings  set  aside 
for  such  purposes. 

The  records  at  last  safely  housed  have  always  been  regarded 
with  great  reverence  as  the  title-deeds  both  of  the  nation  and  its 
individual  members  to  their  hardly- won  liberties  and  rights. 
There  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  all  the  records  of  the  King's 
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Chancery  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went,  and  that  this 
accounts  for  the  loss  of  many  precious  documents.  It  is  a  fact 
that  certain  abbeys  were  frequently  charged,  during  the  King's 
progresses  and  campaigns,  with  furnishing  horses  and  carts  for 
the  carriage  of  the  archives,  but  these  archives  were  probably 
only  those  that  were  daily  accumulating.  In  whatever  place  the 
King  might  happen  to  be,  a  portion  of  his  daily  business  was  the 
formal  execution  of  charters  and  writs,  copies  of  which  were 
always  duly  enrolled,  whether  the  King  was  quietly  attending  to 
his  regal  duties  in  Westminster,  or  hastening  to  the  marches  of 
Wales  to  punish  the  Welsh  princes,  whose  audacity  in  rebellion 
was  constantly  "  exceeding  all  that  man  could  conceive." 

These  documents  must  have  accumulated  very  rapidly,  and 
their  carriage  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  carts  provided, 
without  supposing  that  the  whole  treasury  of  records  accom- 
panied the  court.  This  is,  indeed,  contrary  to  the  enrolments 
we  find  among  the  records  themselves.  When  Edward  I.  was 
in  Scotland  arbitrating  among  the  claimants  to  the  Scottish 
throne,  a  writ  was  directed  to  the  treasurer  in  London,  instructing 
him  to  open  the  chest  containing  the  Chancery  rolls  in  the  New 
Temple,  and  to  transmit  them  to  the  King.  This  and  similar 
writs  militate  against  the  acceptance  of  the  legend  that  the 
earlier  records  were  lost  with  King  John's  baggage  in  the  Wash, 
even  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  dates  of  extant  early 
rolls  show  that  in  any  case  he  could  have  had  with  him  only  a 
selection  of  rolls  of  various  years. 

The  series  of  our  national  records  is  headed  by  Doomsday 
Book,  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  here.  It 
is  curious  to  speculate  where  the  Norman  acquired  his  passion  for 
order,  and  his  untiring  zeal  in  the  perfection  of  it ;  no  such 
qualities  were  observable  in  the  Norse  invaders  of  England  in 
Saxon  times.  One  is  almost  bound  to  attribute  it  to  French 
association,  for  the  Normans  who  conquered  Sicily  compiled  a 
similar  account  of  their  acquired  possession  in  that  island, 
preserved  to  us  now  only  in  fragmentary  quotations  in  the  works 
of  various  Italian  jurists  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  though  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  original  return,  or  a  copy  of  it,  may  yet  be 
hidden  in  some  monastery  in  the  island.  From  the  date  of 
the  compilation  of  Doomsday  Book  (1086)  to  that  of  the  earliest 
extant  pipe  roll,  or  return  of  sheriff's  accounts  (1130),  is  a 
period  of  about  fifty  years,  from  which  no  regular  series  of 
enrolments  of  any  kind  has  come  down  to  us.  But  it  is 
evident  that  such  systematic  enrolments  must  have  become  the 
custom  before  1130,  because  the  pipe  roll  of  that  year,  though  the 
earliest  that  has  been  preserved,  is  not  the  first  that  was  drawn 
up.  As  each  court  and  jurisdiction  gradually  took  distinct  form, 
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and  became  crystallised  as  to  functions  and  responsibility,  it 
became  the  common  interest  of  all  classes  that  a  record  of 
proceedings  should  be  kept,  and  made  available  as  a  register  of 
rights  and  titles  to  property  and  liberties. 

Our  earliest  extant  records  of  judicial  proceedings  begin  with 
the  reign  of  Eichard  I.,  from  the  fifth  year  of  whose  reign  we 
have  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  the  King's  court ;  whilst  the 
series  of  assize  rolls  commences  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  from 
whose  time  also  we  have  uninterrupted  series  of  Chancery  rolls ; 
from  the  reign  of  his  son  we  have  the  earliest  preserved  records  of 
inquests  taken  after  the  death  of  tenants  (known  as  inquisitiones 
post  mortem) ;  while  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  there  is  an 
unbroken  series  of  exchequer  records.  In  the  time  of  the  order- 
loving  Edward  I.  the  accurate  enrolment  of  every  public  instru- 
ment was  executed  with  such  nicety  that  we  find  not  only  the 
grants  and  letters  of  the  King  were  all  entered  on  parchment  rolls, 
but  that  exactly  similar  copies  were  kept  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Edward  II. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  description  of  the  records  of 
every  department,  but  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  richness  of 
English  archives  from  the  consideration  of  one  class  of  special 
interest  to  the  historian — the  rolls  recording  the  instruments 
executed  in  the  King's  Chancery.  In  the  earliest  times  the 
Chancery  was  the  office  of  the  chancellor  as  chief  secretary  of 
state.  It  is  not  known  at  what  date  the  custom  of  enrolment 
was  first  adopted,  but  in  the  first  year  of  King  John  (1199)  we 
find  that  the  records  of  the  department  were  entered  on  various 
series  of  rolls,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  subject.  The 
parchment  used  was  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  wide,  each 
successive  membrane  being  sewn  by  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  previous  one,  and  the  whole  rolled  into  a  compact  cylinder. 
Keference,  of  course,  entailed  unrolment  of  the  whole  as  far  as 
the  required  document,  the  finding  of  which  was  facilitated  by  a 
marginal  note,  giving  the  name  of  the  grantee,  and  usually  a  brief 
allusion  to  the  nature  of  the  document. 

From  the  early  years  of  King  John's  reign  we  have  the  four 
great  series  of  charter,  patent,  close,  and  fine  rolls,  besides  series 
of  minor  importance  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  An  examination 
of  their  contents  will  show  the  varied  nature  of  the  business  of 
the  Chancery,  and  the  richness  of  material  existing  for  the 
historical  study  of  almost  every  English  institution.  On  the 
charter  rolls  were  entered  copies  of  the  charters  granted  to  towns, 
boroughs,  corporations  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  as  also  grants 
to  private  individuals,  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses  in  whose 
presence  the  grant  was  made.  Very  frequently,  both  in  ancient 
and  recent  times,  the  original  charters,  sealed  with  the  great  seal, 
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have  been  lost  or  destroyed.  And  many  an  English  town  cannot 
show  the  title-deeds  from  which  it  derives  its  cherished  freedoms 
and  privileges,  but  the  copy  is  plain  for  all  men  to  see,  in  the 
rolls  of  the  King  who  was  probably  cursed  as  extorting  too 
high  a  figure  in  the  matter  of  the  mutual  bargain,  grant  of 
privileges  on  the  one  hand  against  hard  cash  on  the  other. 

The  patent  rolls,  kept  in  a  similar  manner,  consisted  of  copies 
of  the  King's  letters-patent  (or  open  letters  sealed  with  the  great 
seal)  addressed  to  all  men  concerned  in  the  subject  of  each  several 
document ;  and  here  one  finds  enrolled  not  only  charters  and  grants 
similar  to  those  on  the  charter  rolls,  but  an  infinitude  of  other 
documents  connected  with  the  public  business — the  appointment 
of  officers,  treaties  and  truces,  patents  of  nobility,  leases  of  Crown 
lands,  and,  in  fact,  with  every  act  of  the  King  on  behalf  of  his 
subjects  collectively  or  individually.  The  study  of  these  rolls  alone 
would  convince  the  most  ardent  socialist  that  the  monarchs  of 
England,  from  King  John  to  King  Edward  VII.,  have  at  least  not 
been  idle,  while  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon  the  safe  pre- 
serving of  every  deed  is  stupendous.  The  corresponding  series  of 
close  rolls  records  the  King's  close  or  closed  letters,  upon  the  same 
system,  dealing  again  with  matters  of  public  as  well  as  private 
interest — directions  to  government  officers,  writs  of  summons  to 
parliament,  orders  regarding  taxation,  and  like  matters. 

The  fourth  great  series  of  Chancery  rolls  beginning  with  the 
reign  of  King  John  are  called  fine  or  oblata  rolls,  and  were  of 
special  interest  at  the  time  of  compilation  to  both  King  and 
subjects,  for  they  record  the  amount  and  particulars  of  fines  and 
offerings  made  to  the  King  in  return  for  privileges  obtained,  and 
these  it  was  the  interest  of  the  grantee  to  see  carefully  enrolled 
as  an  assurance  that  he  would  get  the  value  of  his  money.  The 
Crown  derived  a  large  revenue  from  this  undignified  source. 
Among  the  contributors  were  burgesses  of  thriving  towns,  who 
made  a  payment  for  confirmation  of  charters,  or  grant  of  new 
liberties ;  great  barons,  who  thus  bought  the  wardship  and 
marriage  of  heirs  under  age  (a  very  favourite  class  of  invest- 
ment) ;  squires  who  paid  a  fine  for  exoneration  from  the  duty 
of  taking  up  knighthood  otherwise  obligatory  on  every  man 
whose  income  exceeded  a  certain  sum  ;  suitors  in  the  law  courts, 
who  paid  the  King  for  his  good  word  in  the  expedition  of  their 
business ;  offenders,  who  compounded  by  an  offering  in  money 
or  kind  for  some  trespass  against  the  law ;  and  finally,  all  to 
whom  the  King's  favour  could  be  of  any  assistance,  and  whose 
purses  enabled  them  to  purchase  it  at  market  rates.  The  King's 
aid  was  invoked  even  in  such  questions  as  the  restitution  of 
matrimonial  rights. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  four  great  classes  of  Chancery 
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records  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  business  of  state  and 
government  in  early  days.  There  are  also  separate  series  of  rolls 
for  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  Normandy  and  Gascony  ;  rolls  of 
orders  to  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer  for  payments  connected 
with  all  matters  for  which,  in  those  days,  the  crown  was 
responsible,  and  for  numerous  other  departments  of  the  vast 
business  of  the  King's  Chancery. 

Until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  these  and  similar 
rolls  are  the  main  official  sources  of  information  with  regard  to 
the  history  and  development  of  England ;  with  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.  we  feel  the  dawn  of  the  modern  spirit  in  records  as 
well  as  in  politics  and  commerce.  The  grants  and  charters  of 
the  King  are  enrolled  as  before,  but  the  same  influences  which 
produced  a  middle  class  destined  to  uphold  "  That  sober  freedom 
out  of  which  there  springs  Our  loyal  passion  for  our  temperate 
Kings,"  trained  tongue  and  pen  to  discuss  all  questions  of  the 
day,  and  from  this  time  forth  we  have  letters  to  and  from  the 
secretaries  of  state  couched  in  the  immature  but  earnest  language 
of  the  time,  which,  though  clumsy,  seems  never  to  have  hampered 
the  thoughts  of  the  writer. 

Until  quite  modern  times  the  papers  accumulated  by  every 
Secretary  during  his  tenure  of  office  were  regarded  as  wholly,  or 
in  part,  his  own  personal  property,  and  were  frequently  removed 
by  him  from  public  custody  when  he  retired  into  private  life. 
Hence  the  number  of  what  really  are  State  papers  in  the  collections 
of  MSS.  in  various  museums  and  in  the  libraries  of  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  other  descendants  of 
ruling  families.  But  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  independent  of  the  masses  of  papers  that  have  been  removed 
from  the  public  treasury  of  records,  there  remains  a  full  series  of 
letters  and  papers  of  every  kind,  recording  for  us  not  only  every 
event  of  importance,  but  chronicling  the  tortuous  course  of 
political  intrigue,  crystallising  as  it  were  the  passing  breath  of 
political  feeling,  disclosing  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  national  drama  with  a  vividness  and  humanity  that 
we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  earlier  parchment  copies,  pathetic 
though  they  be  as  mere  dumb  witnesses  of  a  de&d  industry. 

Among  the  State  Papers  from  this  time  onwards,  whether  in 
official  or  unofficial  custody,  we  have  Wolsey's  letters  to  the 
King,  the  plan  drawn  by  Burghley's  own  hand  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  Fotheringay  Hall  for  the  execution  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  Drake's  letters  at  the  time  of  the  Armada,  the  English 
ambassador's  letters  from  Venice,  detailing  the  new  invention  of 
a  "  far-glass  "  for  observing  the  stars,  and  the  anonymous  letter 
to  Lord  Monteagle  containing  warning  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
James's  directions  to  the  commissioners  for  the  examination  of 
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Guy  Fawkes— to  use  the  gentler  torture  if  other  methods  fail, 
together  with  the  signature  the  conspirator  was  too  weak  to 
finish  after  the  same  gentler  torture  had  been  applied.  Other 
interesting  State  Papers  include  the  warrant  for  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.  and  the  log  of  the  Victory  recording  the  death  of 
Nelson,  October  29th,  1805.  These  Papers  accumulated  so 
rapidly  that,  under  Elizabeth,  a  separate  "State  Paper  Office" 
was  established  for  their  custody,  and  the  indefatigable  keeper  in 
the  time  of  James,  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  classified  them  on  a 
system  which  is  still  followed.  He  also  complained  of  the 
removal  of  what  was  really  public  property  upon  a  secretary's 
retiring  from  office,  and  was  instrumental  in  regaining  many  a 
document  that  had  strayed  from  official  custody. 

Besides  the  strictly-speaking  governmental  records,  the  Eecord 
Office  contains  the  archives  of  all  the  jurisdictions  belonging  to 
the  Crown,  as  well  as  some  others  now  abolished,  the  records  of 
which  are  housed  in  the  national  depository  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
There  are  records  extant  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  from  the  reign  of  Kichard  II.,  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  assize  rolls  from  the  reign  of 
King  John.  Some  idea  of  the  immense  mass  of  these  rolls 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  "  de  Banco  "  rolls,  of 
which  there  is  one  for  every  term,  average  six  hundred  skins 
of  parchment  apiece,  while  some  of  the  rolls  of  Elizabeth 
weigh  as  much  as  two  hundredweight.  In  2149  coram  rege 
rolls  is  preserved,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  concealed,  the 
history  of  English  law  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  kings.  We 
have  recorded  the  proceedings  and  judgments  in  the  courts  of 
equity  and  common  law,  trials  for  treason  and  actions  for  the 
theft  of  linen  hung  on  the  bushes  to  dry ;  petitions  for  protection 
from  the  Lord  Keeper  against  the  evil  machinations  of  a  step- 
mother, and  pleadings  before  the  grim  court  of  Star  Chamber. 

Another  great  class  of  records  deals  with  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  the  accounts  of  which  were  kept  at  the  Pipe  Office  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  "  Pipe  rolls  "  recording  the  amounts 
due  and  received  from  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  on  the 
King's  behalf.  Under  the  feudal  system  these  consisted  of  the 
rents  and  services  payable  by  tenants  of  Crown  lands,  the  issues 
arising  from  lands  seized  into  the  King's  hands  on  the  death  of 
tenants,  the  profits  arising  from  the  goods  of  felons  during  the 
term  which  the  law  gave  to  the  King  therein,  fines  in  the  various 
courts  of  law,  etc.  There  are  in  all  676  Pipe  rolls,  the  earliest 
being  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  Henry  I. 

The  amounts  due  to  the  King  upon  the  death  of  tenants  were 
calculated  upon  the  returns  made  by  a  local  jury,  summoned  by 
the  King's  escheator  to  make  an  inquisition  post  mortem.  The 
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returns  made  by  these  juries,  so  far  as  DOW  extant,  commence 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  continue  until  the  feudal 
system  was  abolished  by  the  Army  Act  of  1660,  on  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  These  inquisitions  stated,  for  the  information 
of  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  the  amount  of  land  held  by  the 
deceased  tenant,  and  of  whom,  and  upon  what  conditions,  it  was 
held ;  all  charges  upon  the  property  affecting  its  present  value ; 
the  date  of  his  death  and  age  of  his  heir ;  they  are  therefore  of 
the  utmost  value  in  point  of  view  both  of  family  history  and 
topography.  In  many  instances  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
exact  value  of  a  manor  is  given,  showing  the  worth  of  the 
house  and  outbuildings,  the  mill,  the  different  kinds  of  land  per 
acre,  the  various  services,  such  as  reaping  and  cartage,  performed 
by  the  tenants  for  their  overlord. 

Another  class  of  records,  of  immense  interest  topographically 
and  genealogically,  are  the  manor  court  rolls.  Whilst  in  England 
great  numbers  of  manorial  records  have  been  lost  and  destroyed, 
and  immense  quantities  again  remain  in  the  hands  of  actual 
owners  and  descendants  of  former  owners,  the  Eecord  Office 
contains  most  that  have  been  preserved,  not  only  of  those  manors 
which  were  Crown  possessions,  and  therefore  would  naturally 
find  a  place  among  the  Crown  records,  but  also  of  a  vast  number 
of  manors  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  either  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  or  on  the  forfeiture  of  some 
individual.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  onwards  these  rolls 
furnish  us  with  an  account  of  the  transmission  of  property  from 
father  to  son,  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  lord  or  his 
steward  and  a  local  jury,  and  the  customs  of  the  place  as  regards 
tenure,  labour  and  legitimacy.  Many  lords  had  the  right  of 
gallows,  and  a  laconic  marginal  "  sus  "  (let  him  be  hanged)  is 
symbolical  of  the  short  shrift  allowed  the  man  who  stole  a  sheep 
or  a  brass  pot. 

Calendars,  especially  of  State  Papers  and  of  close  and  patent 
rolls,  on  a  very  elaborate  plan  are  printed  year  by  year,  and  pub- 
lished practically  at  Government  expense.  The  public  money  also 
provides  calendars  of  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  England 
in  various  foreign  archives,  such  as  Simancas,  Venice,  Koine  ;  and 
of  MSS.  collections  now  in  private  hands  or  in  the  possession  of 
corporations  throughout  the  kingdom  (the  Historical  MSS.  Com- 
mission). The  series  of  '  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  Middle  Ages,'  commenced  in  1858, 
and  now  numbering  ninety-nine  distinct  works,  furnishes  standard 
editions  of  monastic  chronicles,  public  and  private  letters,  prepared 
by  experts  on  the  subjects  of  each  volume  or  series.  The  amount 
now  spent  yearly  on  these  calendars  is  about  J63800. 

In  former  days  a  fee  was  payable  for  each  document  produced ; 
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Is.  per  roll  or  bundle,  and  as  a  special  favour  a  composition  fee  of 
55.  was  introduced,  to  cover  all  documents  in  one  matter  from  a 
Monday  till  the  following  Saturday  ;  this  Is.  fee  was  again  a  great 
reduction  on  that  previously  demanded  for  each  entry  inspected 
on  a  roll.  (A  patent  roll  often  contains  200  or  more  entries.)  In 
reply  to  a  memorial  presented  to  the  Master  of  the  Eolls  in  1851, 
an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  was 
authorised  to  grant  freedom  from  fees  at  his  discretion  in  all  cases 
where  he  was  satisfied  of  their  bond  fide  literary  purpose.  Now 
there  is  absolute  freedom,  except  in  respect  of  legal  and  depart- 
mental records  of  recent  date. 

In  1852  about  ten  literary  inquirers  attended  per  week  under 
the  new  regulations,  while  the  total  documents  consulted  exceeded 
ten  thousand.  One  gentleman  alone  used  nearly  seven  thousand  for 
the  compilation  of  the  history  of  a  single  township.  Between  1852 
and  1859  the  searchers  increased  from  45  to  154,  and  the  numbers 
of  documents  produced  to  25,000.  In  1900  the  total  number  of 
records  produced  to  the  public  was  66,988,  showing  that  the 
methods  employed  by  modern  historians,  working  under  the 
present  favourable  conditions,  are  an  improvement  on  those 
pursued  by  Hume,  who  had  a  warrant  to  search  at  different 
offices,  but  apparently  wrote  his  History  of  England  without  once 
consulting  her  unique  archives. 

The  variety  of  matters  concerning  which  these  records  are 
consulted  is  almost  endless.  Disputes  relative  to  rights  of  way, 
mining  rights  and  possession  of  fisheries  can  generally  be  decided 
only  by  reference  to  historical  fact.  The  ownership  of  a  certain 
fishery  is  called  in  dispute ;  presumably  neither  party  has  deeds 
in  actual  possession  establishing  indefeasible  right,  or  the  dispute 
could  scarcely  arise ;  possibly  the  lord  of  the  manor  derives  his 
claim  through  a  series  of  conveyances,  from  a  grant  of  the  manor 
made  by  the  Crown  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries. What  are  the  actual  terms  of  the  grant,  of  which  no  copy 
is  now  preserved  in  the  locality?  The  deed  is  enrolled  on  the 
patent  roll,  and  is  found  to  grant  the  manor  as  fully,  as  freely  and 
in  such  ample  manner  as  the  last  abbot  of  some  lately  dissolved 
monastery  held  the  same.  Then  comes  the  question  whether  the 
abbot's  tenure  of  the  manor  includes  the  possession  of  the  fishery. 
To  ascertain  this  we  turn  to  another  series  of  rolls — the  accounts 
kept  by  the  King's  officers  of  the  issues  of  all  Crown  property  for 
which  they  were  severally  responsible.  Here  we  find  that  among 
the  profits  of  the  manor  the  accountant  charges  himself  with  the 
issues  of  the  fishery,  possibly  let  out  to  farm,  under  a  lease  from 
the  late  abbot  and  convent  sealed  with  their  conventual  seal. 
This  establishes  the  fact  of  possession  by  the  abbot.  There 
remains  the  tracing  of  the  descent  of  the  manor  with  proof  of 
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actual  possession  of  the  fishery  until  it  came  into  the  present 
hands. 

Claims  for  the  determination  of  an  abeyance  in  a  peerage 
demand  the  use  of  very  various  classes  of  records ;  not  only 
must  the  pedigree  be  established  by  Crown  documents  (such 
as  inquisitions  post  mortem),  by  returns  preserved  at  Herald's 
College,  and  by  entries  in  parish  registers;  but  the  actual 
existence  of  the  peerage  must  be  proved,  and  the  fact  of  its  being 
in  abeyance.  The  rolls  of  parliament  must  be  searched  for 
record  of  sittings  as  a  peer  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  early 
days  there  is  sometimes  great  difficulty  in  proving  a  sitting  (which 
is  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  establishment  of  any  claim),  because 
names  of  those  only  are  recorded  who  were  appointed  to  sit  upon 
committees ;  therefore,  though  a  man  was  summoned  (as  is 
evidenced  by  the  close  roll)  to  parliament  after  parliament,  no 
record  of  his  attendance  is  to  be  found.  In  such  oases  the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  there  is  any  other  class  of  record 
that  would  establish  this  fact. 

Sometimes  the  attendance  of  a  peer  at  parliament  has  been 
proved  by  the  appearance  of  his  name  among  the  witnesses  to  a 
charter  (enrolled  on  the  patent  or  charter  roll),  "given  in  our 
parliament  at  .  ,  .  .,  these  being  witnesses  .  .  .  . ; "  sometimes  it  is 
possible  to  prove  that  a  council  at  which  he  is  ascertained  to  have 
been  present  was  actually  a  parliament  because  it  exercised  some 
one  of  the  prerogatives  of  parliament.  Step  by  step  the  case 
must  be  prepared,  and  proof  actual  or  presumptive  furnished 
for  each  proposition  made  in  the  claim.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
any  conception  except  by  actual  practice,  of  the  multitude  of 
ways  in  which  the  various  returns  and  accounts,  enrolments  and 
pleadings,  can  be  employed  to  elucidate  a  knotty  legal  or 
historical  point.  A  lifetime  spent  among  the  records  only  con- 
vinces one  that  no  length  of  study  can  make  one  a  master  of  all 
they  teach ;  every  record- worker  remains  to  his  latest  day  a  pupil, 
poring  day  by  day  over  skins  covered  with  a  language  that  has 
passed  away,  recording  a  life  that  has  vanished  and  yet  a  life  that, 
century  after  century,  has  been  built  into  the  fabric  of  the 
national  history,  until  the  Kecord  Office,  where  England  keeps 
the  memorials  of  her  past,  has  become  the  family  treasure-box  of 
the  whole  English-speaking  race,  the  possession  of  which  as  a 
joint  inheritance  is  as  strong  a  link  in  the  binding  together  of 
her  sons  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  as  is  the  identity  of  their 
present  commercial  interests. 

ETHEL  STOKES. 
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THE    DECLINE    OF   THE   SIKH    RELIGION 

AMONG  the  distinguished  Oriental  guests  invited  to  the 
Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.  was  the  Sikh  High  Priest, 
Baba  Sir  Khem  Singh,  E.G. I.E.,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Baba 
Nanak,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  religion.  He  was  received  every- 
where as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Sikhs,  and  to  the  majority  of 
Europeans,  even  in  India,  is  the  recognised  representative  of  that 
martial  sect.  As  the  elected  president  of  the  Kathri  Community, 
at  a  recent  conference  held  at  Jammu,  and  as  being  largely 
tinctured  with  Hinduism,  he  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  Sikhs  as  their  unquestioned  leader.  Very  many, 
especially  of  the  more  intelligent  and  orthodox,  do  not  approve 
of  his  practical  reversion  to  the  ancient  faith  of  India  and  his 
partial  abandonment  of  the  simpler  and  purer  doctrines  taught 
by  his  great  ancestor. 

He  enjoins  Hindu  practices  on  his  followers  and  disciples,  even 
inducing  some  of  the  lower  classes  to  prostrate  themselves  before 
him  in  the  performance  of  "  ashtang,"  an  act  of  abject  homage, 
the  Sanscrit  word  signifying  "  eight  limbs  together."  Sir  Khem 
Singh  himself  belongs  to  the  Bedi  caste,  whose  speciality  was 
their  skill  in  the  exposition  of  the  Veds,  ranking  immediately 
after  the  priestly  Brahmins :  this  may  account  for  his  adoption 
and  enforcement  of  Hindu  rites  and  ceremonies.  Certainly  a 
retrograde  movement — considering  that  Sikhism  is  a  reformed 
branch  of  the  older  creed — and  one  calculated  to  cause  a  per- 
ceptible decrease  in  the  numbers  professing  Sikhism,  pure  and 
simple.  The  election  of  Sir  Khem  Singh  at  Jammu  is  not 
surprising  to  those  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the 
religion,  and  the  inner  workings  of  religious  and  political  associa- 
tions in  the  East.  The  members  of  the  Kashmir  Government 
are  bigoted  Hindus,  and  the  marked  tendency  to  that  form  of 
belief  of  Sir  Khem  Singh  would  make  him  very  acceptable,  even 
as  a  mere  matter  of  policy,  to  the  twenty-five,  or  thirty,  thousand 
Sikhs  willing  to  enter  themselves  in  a  Kashmir  census  as 
members  of  that  faith.  It  is  confidently  thought  that  the  actual 
number  of  Sikhs  in  Kashmir  far  exceeds  this  estimate.  The 
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distinguishing  title  of  Singh,  or  lion,  proclaims  Sir  Khem  him- 
self an  adherent  of  Gobind  Singh,  the  tenth  and  last  Guru,  whose 
special  disciples  alone  use  that  suffix,  the  followers  of  Nanak 
and  his  eight  successors  being  known  simply  under  the  generic 
term  Sikhs,  or  as  Nanak  Panthis. 

A  main  point  of  difference  is  that  while  all  believe  in  the 
'  Adi  Granth '  or  First  Book  of  sacred  writings,  compiled  by 
Guru  Arjan,  the  Nanak  Panthis  do  not  unreservedly  accept  the 
more  recent  volume  of  Gobind  Singh.  The  followers  of  the  last 
Guru,  the  Singhs,  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  secular  and 
the  religious,  the  latter  being  again  subdivided  into  three  orders, 
Akalis,  Nihangs,  and  Nirmillahs.  The  first  are  noted  for  extreme 
asceticism.  Their  name  is  derived  from  "  Akal,"  meaning  the 
"  Eternal,"  and  the  word  is  frequently  on  their  lips  as  an 
attribute  of  the  Godhead.  They  always  wear  long  robes  of  blue, 
surmounted  by  particularly  high  turbans.  This  towering  head- 
dress is  encircled  by  steel  discs  or  quoits,  and  decorated  with 
a  formidable  array  of  knives  and  daggers.  Blue  has  been  a 
sacred  colour  from  time  immemorial.  It  was  regarded  in  this 
light  by  the  Hebrews  and  Ancient  Egyptians,  and  those  familiar 
with  the  works  of  the  old  masters  must  have  noticed  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  invariably  depicted  draped  in  this  tint.  Very 
curious  is  it  to  find  azure,  the  recognised  symbol  of  Divine 
Eternity  and  human  immortality,  also  associated  with  consecra- 
tion by  this  sect,  a  sect  scarcely  known  out  of  its  own  province, 
and  even  in  the  Pan  jab  uncomprehended  by  many  who  give  no 
thought  to  the  minute  varieties  of  Sikhism,  understanding  the 
term  only  in  its  broadest  sense. 

The  Akalis  may  be  said  to  preserve  their  religion  in  its  early 
purity,  and  are  as  yet  largely  untainted  by  the  prevailing  tendency 
to  lapse  to  Hinduism.  They  are  of  the  very  straitest  sect  of 
the  Sikhs,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  Nirmillahs,  who,  though 
ascetics,  are  practically  Brahmins,  and  have  far  more  in  common 
with  Hinduism  than  with  the  reformed  branch  of  that  creed. 
Nihangs  are  a  subdivision  of  Akalis,  and  are  distinguished  from 
their  brethren  by  the  use  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  tall  head-gear. 
The  purer  faith  of  the  Sikhs  is  now  being  rapidly  swallowed  up 
by  Hinduism,  to  the  great  detriment  both  physical  and  moral  of 
the  races  professing  it. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  early  form  of  the 
religion  and  its  later  development.  It  has  undergone  what  may 
be  called  three  phases.  As  founded  by  Baba  Nanak  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  simply  a  theistic  sect. 
Persecution  by  the  Mahomedans  under  the  Emperor  Auranzeb 
led  to  the  organisation  of  the  Sikhs  by  Guru  Gobind  Singh  into 
a  martial  religious  fraternity,  taught  to  bear  a  fanatical  hatred 
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to  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Pan  jab 
by  the  British  there  was  no  further  necessity  for  armed  resistance, 
all  men  alike  having  equal  liberty  to  obey  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences,  and  to  exercise  their  religious  functions  as 
seemed  best  in  their  own  eyes,  without  let  or  hindrance.  As, 
owing  to  their  past  relations,  cooperation  with  Mahomedans 
was  out  of  the  question  the  Sikhs  naturally  gravitated  towards 
Hinduism,  the  more  so  as  the  special  need  for  a  military  organisa- 
tion no  longer  existed.  Another  cause  of  the  decay  of  the 
religion  is  the  paucity  of  temples.  Besides  the  Golden  Temple 
at  Amritsar,  the  Mecca  of  the  Sikhs,  the  Pan  jab  contains  only 
three  regular  places  of  public  worship,  the  shrines  at  Tarn  Tarn, 
Kurtapore,  and  Dera  Nanak.  In  the  ceremonial  observances  of 
the  creed,  also,  there  is  very  little  ritual  to  form  a  bond  of 
mutual  sympathy  between  worshippers.  The  spread  of  English 
education  is  certainly  exercising  a  baneful  influence  on  Sikhism, 
while  the  lower  classes  are  reverting  to  Hinduism,  those  of 
higher  social  standing  are  practically  ceasing  to  have  any  religion 
at  all.  A  fourth  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  faith  taught  by 
Baba  Nanak  is  its  almost  total  abolition  as  a  state  religion  in 
some  of  the  more  prominent  principalities  of  the  Panjab. 

To  take  first  the  Rajah  of  Kapurthala,  who,  though  not  the 
leading  feudatory  of  the  province,  is  perhaps  the  best  known  in 
England.  He  is  a  cultivated  man,  speaking  fluently  both  French 
and  English,  and  has  been  a  constant  visitor  to  the  capitals  of 
Europe,  including  a  brief  visit  paid  to  St.  Petersburg  as  the 
guest  of  the  Czar.  Both  in  Kapurthala  and  Meessooree  he 
entertains  most  hospitably.  In  his  dominions  Sikhism  may  be 
said  to  be  extinct.  The  Rajah  does  not  materially  assist  in  the 
support  of  the  priesthood,  or  officially  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  temples  ;  nor  does  he  give  any  financial .  aid  worth 
mentioning  to  the  Khalsa  College,  or  other  entirely  Sikh  secular 
or  religious  establishments.  The  administrative  offices  of  the 
state  are  filled  by  Hindus  and  Mahomedans;  in  the  list  of  his 
principal  officials  there  occurs  but  one  Sikh  name,  and  the 
bearer  of  that  violates  two  of  the  strictest  Sikh  commandments 
as  he  both  smokes  and  shaves,  the  wearing  of  long  hair  being,  as 
is  well-known,  one  of  the  special  features  of  this  sect.  With  the 
retirement  to  Amritsar  on  a  pension  of  the  instructor  of  the 
Ranis,  the  last  recognised  trace  of  Sikhism  has  been  removed 
from  the  state. 

That  the  Rajah,  as  an  educated  and  travelled  man,  should  feel 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  tenets  and  beliefs  of  the  creed  to  which 
he  nominally  belongs  is  perfectly  natural ;  that  he  should  wish 
his  sons  to  be  brought  up  in  conformity  with  western  ideas  and 
customs  is  also  comprehensible ;  what  he  fails  to  understand  is 
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that  what  may  be  good  for  himself  personally,  and  even  for  his 
family,  is  not  the  best  for  the  bulk  of  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious masses  of  his  people.  The  lower  classes,  especially  in 
oriental  countries,  must  have  some  religion.  The  fast  and  feast 
days,  the  recurring  festivals,  the  ceremonies  connected  with  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths ;  these  are  their  only  social  pleasures  and 
distractions,  and  form  the  main  interest  of  their  sordid  and  re- 
stricted lives.  To  this  fact  the  immense  influence  established  by 
Hinduism  on  the  population  at  large  may  be  in  a  great  measure  at- 
tributed. The  poorer  Sikhs,  denied  the  opportunity  of  worshipping 
as  did  their  forefathers,  will  inevitably  revert  to  the  ancient 
faith  of  India,  with  its  numerous  methods  of  appealing  to  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  frequent  means  of  exciting  devotional  emotion. 
What  the  effect  will  be  on  the  country  generally,  and  particularly 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts,  may  be  easily  foreseen. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  leading  Sikh  chieftains,  unconsciously 
or  of  set  purpose,  are  permitting,  if  not  encouraging,  a  relapse 
into  the  bigotry  and  superstition  of  Hinduism. 

The  Eajah  of  Jind,  another  powerful  potentate,  who  has  also 
been  educated  under  the  direction  of  English  tutors,  has  imbibed 
just  enough  of  western  culture  to  make  him  dissatisfied  with 
his  own  religion,  without  the  gain  of  any  other  in  its  stead. 
Though  his  personal  tutor  was  the  son  of  a  well-known  missionary, 
and  the  appointment  was  viewed  with  some  alarm  by  the  rajah's 
subjects,  he  remains  a  nominal  Sikh.  As  regards  his  native 
language  he  is  rather  better  instructed  than  His  Highness  of 
Kapurthala,  inasmuch  as  he  can  read  Punjabi,  though  not  with 
facility.  It  may  be  predicted  that  before  long  his  limited  ac- 
quaintance with  the  written  forms  of  his  mother- tongue  will  be 
obliterated  from  his  memory. 

As  for  the  Eajah  of  the  doubly  cursed  state  of  Faridkot,  the 
less  said  of  that  typical  example  of  a  degenerate  Sikh  the  better. 
Though  Faridkot  is  the  smallest  of  the  Sikh  principalities,  its 
present  ruler,  Balbir  Singh,  is  the  most  wealthy  of  the  chiefs, 
as  he  has  the  disposal  of  large  sums  accumulated  by  his  prede- 
cessors. The  late  Rajah  tried  various  means  of  averting  the 
doom  pronounced  against  his  capital  first  by  Sheik  Farid,  after 
whom  the  town  was  named — having  been  previously  known  as 
Mokalhar — and  later  by  Gobind  Singh,  the  tenth  Guru.  The 
Sikhs  manifest  an  extraordinary  adoration  for  the  Granth, 
treating  it  almost  like  a  fetish,  and  to  have  it  translated  into 
the  common  dialect  of  the  people  seemed  to  him  an  efficacious 
act  of  expiation,  the  Gurmukhi  in  which  it  was  written  not 
being  generally  understood.  For  this  purpose  he  spent  a  lakh 
of  rupees  on  a  printing  press,  and  made  other  elaborate  arrange- 
ments for  the  furtherance  of  his  cherished  project  when  death 
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put  an  end  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  design.  The  son,  less  super- 
stitious, or  more  indifferent,  sold  the  press,  and  repudiated  such 
of  his  father's  debts  as  were  not  stringently  binding  upon  him. 
The  venerable  Rajah  of  Nabha,  who  was  to  have  represented  the 
Pan  jab  princes  at  the  Coronation,  had  not  illness  obliged  him 
to  forego  the  honour,  is  one  of  the  few  devout  Sikh  Chieftains. 
He  is  a  man  of  high  character,  and  administers  his  State  with 
justice  and  equity.  In  his  adherence  to  his  religion  he  is  almost 
solitary  among  those  of  his  rank  and  position.  All  the  younger 
men,  without  formally  repudiating  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  are 
allowing  it  to  gradually  sink  into  oblivion. 

Were  Christianity  received  in  its  stead,  there  would,  from 
a  Christian  point  of  view,  be  no  cause  for  complaint ;  but  such 
is  not  at  all  the  case ;  in  two  out  of  the  three  instances  where 
Sikh  princes  have  married  European  wives— those  of  the  late 
Maharajah  of  Patiala,  and  the  present  chief  of  Jind — the  ladies 
have,  nominally  at  least,  embraced  the  Sikh  faith.  In  the 
third,  that  of  the  late  Kajah  of  Kapurthala,  the  Kani  remained 
a  Christian  with  not  the  happiest  matrimonial  results,  and  the 
conversion  to  Christianity  of  his  younger  son,  Sir  Harnam  Singh, 
the  special  guest  of  the  King-Emperor  last  June,  led  to  political 
complications  of  which  the  last  may  not  yet  have  been  heard. 

Though  the  various  Christian  missionaries  are  undoubtedly 
making  progress,  it  will  be  many  a  long  day  before  the  whole  of 
India  becomes  Christian,  or  even  a  substantial  portion  of  its 
myriad  inhabitants  relinquish  their  ancient  beliefs.  In  the  mean- 
time the  grave  risk  to  human  beings,  particularly  to  those  of  a 
lower  intellectual  order  unbalanced  by  training  and  education, 
of  possessing  no  sheet  anchor  of  religion  at  all,  is  daily  increasing ; 
and  a  fine  martial  faith  like  that  of  Sikhism  is  withering  away 
for  lack  of  official  support  and  encouragement.  This  lamentable 
state  of  affairs  is  a  matter  that  concerns  the  Indian  Government 
both  from  a  political  and  military  standpoint.  As  Sir  John 
Malcolm  fitly  remarks, 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  dangers  will  occur  when  our  subjects,  taught  by  us, 
shall  cast  off  those  moral  restraints  and  maxims  with  which  their  religion 
abounds,  and  yet  not  adopt  that  sincerity  of  faith  in  the  divine  precepts  which 
would  fill  and  elevate  the  mind. 

That  the  far-seeing  statesman  was  not  wrong  in  his  estimate 
of  the  moral  effect  of  Sikhism  on  its  followers  the  acompanying 
extracts  from  their  Scriptures  may  help  to  demonstrate. 

Grant  me,  Divine  Power,  this  boon,  that  I  may  never  flinch  from  noble 
deeds,  And  that  when  I  go  to  fight  I  may  not  fear  the  enemy,  but  make  certain 
of  my  victory.  That  I  may  school  my  mind  to  the  ardent  desire  to  sing  Thy 
praises.  And  that,  when  my  last  moment  corneth,  I  may  die  fighting  in  a 
very  mighty  battle. 
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In  another  place  occurs  this  verse, 

Be  loyal  to  your  sovereign ; 

Leave  death  and  life  in  the  hands  of  God. 

He  who  forsaketh  his  master  in  battle 

Shall  be  dishonoured  here,  and  condemned  hereafter. 

The  sacred  writings  of  the  Sikhs  abound  in  such  passages, 
the  two  quoted  are  taken  at  random  from  a  forthcoming  transla- 
tion of  the  compilations  of  the  Gurus  by  Mr.  M.  Macauliffe,  to 
which  the  Sikhs  and  all  Orientalists  are  looking  forward  with  the 
keenest  anticipation.  Mr.  Macauliffe  has  always  been  interested 
in  eastern  languages  and  customs,  particularly  so  in  oriental 
religious  systems,  and  since  his  retirement  from  the  Civil  Service 
has  assiduously  and  entirely  devoted  himself  to  this  stupendous 
work.  The  translation  of  the  '  Granth,'  and  '  Lives  of  the 
Gurus,'  will  make  bulky  volumes,  a  lasting  monument  to  the 
industry  and  perseverance  under  innumerable  difficulties  of  one  of 
the  men  who,  as  administrators  of  India,  have  tried  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  people  among  whom  their  lot  was  cast,  and 
have  not  looked  upon  the  country  as  merely  a  place  in  which  to 
earn  so  many  hundreds  a  year  of  pension.  The  volumes  when 
completed  will  form  a  standard  work  of  unique  value.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  litterateurs  on  account  of  the  sublime  poetry 
contained  in  some  of  the  prayers  and  hymns,  as  well  worthy  of 
perusal  as  the  majority  of  the  beautiful  forms  in  which  Christians 
of  all  denominations  clothe  their  holiest  aspirations.  Many  of 
the  verses  compiled  by  the  Gurus  are  as  fine  in  idea  and  expression 
as  the  Psalms,  and  are  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  metrical  com- 
positions of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel.  Others,  again,  remind  one 
of  the  poetic  imagery  contributed  to  the  Old  Testament  by  his 
son,  King  Solomon,  or  the  wonderful  words  of  warning  pro- 
nounced by  the  great  prophet  Isaiah. 

The  Japji,  or  Morning  Hymn,  opens  with  this  sentence  :— 

There  is  but  one  God  whose  name  is  true,  the  Creator, 
Devoid  of  fear  and  enmity,  immortal,  unborn,  self-existent. 

Further  on  in  the  same  poem  occur  these  lines, 

Who  can  sing  His  power?     Who  has  power  to  sing  it? 

Who  can  sing  His  gifts,  or  know  His  signs? 

Who  can  sing  His  attributes,  His  greatness,  and  His  deeds  ? 

Who  can  sing  His  knowledge  whose  study  is  arduous? 

Who  can  sing  Him,  who  fashioneth  the  body  and  again  destroy eth  it? 

Who  can  sing  Hun,  who  taketh  away  life  and  again  restoreth  it? 

Who  can  sing  Him,  who  appeareth  to  be  far,  but  is  known  to  be  near? 

Who  can  sing  Him,  who  is  all -seeing  and  omnipresent  ? 

In  describing  Him  there  would  never  be  an  end." 
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Almost  the  closing  words  of  the  Japji  are  these  : — 

Make  continence  thy  furnace,  resignation  thy  goldsmith, 
Understanding  thine  anvil,  divine  knowledge  thy  tools, 
The  fear  of  God  thy  bellows,  austerities  thy  fire, 
Divine  love  thy  crucible,  and  melt  God's  name  therein. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Merits  and  demerits  shall  be  read  out  in  the  presence  of  the  Judge. 
According  to  men's  acts,  some  shall  be  near,  and  others  distant  from  God. 

In    the    Kahiras,   or  Evening   Prayer,   may   also    be   found 
aphorisms  suitable  for  quotation  here, 

Pain  is  medicine,  pleasure  is  a  disease ;  where  there  is  worldly  happiness, 
there  is  no  desire  for  God. 

They  who  have  served  God  have  found  happiness,  and  have  become  easily 
absorbed  in  His  name. 

God  and  God's  saints  are  both  one  (do  not  suppose  they  are  different) 
As  waves  spring  from  water  and  again  blend  with  it. 

Here  is  a  characteristic  supplication  for  a  warlike  race :  — 

Give  me  Thy  hand  and  protect  me, 

And  all  my  desires  shall  be  fulfilled. 

May  my  heart  be  ever  attached  to  Thy  feet, 

Deem  me  Thy  own  and  cherish  me; 

Destroy  all  mine  enemies ; 

Give  me  Thy  hand  and  protect  me. 

To  the  student  of  history  the  new  translation  will  be  of 
immense  value  for  reference  and  research,  the  lives  of  the  Gurus 
incidentally  throwing  long-wished-for  light  on  numerous  disputed 
social  and  historical  questions.  To  Government  officials  the  work 
will  also  be  of  great  use.  Men  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  they  are  called  upon  to  govern  will  never  be 
guilty  of  outraging  the  feelings  of  their  fellow-subjects  through  sheer 
ignorance.  An  instance  of  this  kind  of  unintentional  insult  occurred 
at  the  installation  of  the  young  Maharajah  of  Patiala  in  1901. 
When  the  time  came  to  bind  the  turban  on  the  head  of  the  little 
prince,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  Mackworth  Young,  attempted 
to  tie  it  with  gloved  hands ;  the  head-gear  slipping,  one  of  his 
honour's  staff  bent  forward  and  steadied  it  by  placing  his  left 
hand  on  the  'boy's  forehead.  To  most  Europeans  there  seems 
nothing  amiss  in  such  proceedings,  but  the  insult  to  the  Sikhs 
will  be  realised  by  those  who  are  aware  of  their  abhorrence  for 
leather  in  any  shape.  In  order  to  gain  admission  to  any  Sikh 
temple  visitors,  no  matter  what  their  rank  or  position,  have  to 
remove  their  shoes,  and  put  on  slippers  of  cloth  without  the 
slighest  touch  of  the  unclean  thing.  With  natives  also  it  is  the 
right  hand  that  is  the  member  of  honour,  to  use  the  left  for 
social  purposes  is  considered  a  degradation. 
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These  apparently  simple  acts  of  European  officers  on  so  im- 
portant and  auspicious  an  occasion  were,  therefore,  terrible  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Sikhs,  and  were  regarded  as  evil  omens  by  the  super- 
stitious assemblage  who  witnessed  them.  When  so  high  an 
official  as  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  one,  moreover,  who  had 
spent  many  years  in  the  special  province  of  the  Sikhs,  could  show 
so  little  regard  for  their  most  sacred  susceptibilities  in  conducting 
a  ceremony  of  such  gravity  and  significance  as  the  installation  on 
the  gadi  of  one  of  the  principal  independent  princes  of  the  north 
of  India,  what  can  be  expected  from  lesser  men  ?  The  lamentable 
ignorance  displayed  by  some  administrators  of  the  ways  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  are  the  arbiters  of  life  and  death,  might 
often  lead  to  deplorable  results  and  produce  far-reaching  and  most 
disastrous  consequences. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  the  chief  points 
wherein  Sikhism  differs  from  Hinduism.  They  are  not  altogether 
dissimilar  to  the  vital  doctrines  separating  Catholicism  and  Pro- 
testantism, at  all  events  the  parellel  is  sufficiently  close  to  make 
the  matter  clearer  to  English  readers  by  means  of  it.  Speaking 
roughly,  the  Hindus,  like  the  Catholics,  have  always  considered 
outward  observances  as  necessary  to  salvation,  the  Sikh  apostles, 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  reformers  of  the  early  Christian 
faith,  taught  that  conduct  is  of  more  value  than  ceremony.  Instead 
of  the  numerous  deities  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  Baba  Nanak 
made  his  religion  monotheistic — the  one  God  of  the  Sikhs  is 
called  Parmeshwar — and  discouraged  all  forms  of  idolatry.  The 
great  Hindu  system  of  caste  was  also  abolished  by  the  famous 
Guru.  The  followers  of  both  creeds  believe  in  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  and  it  is  the  object  of  a  godly  life  to  escape  as  many  of 
these  innumerable  and  inevitable  incarnations  as  possible. 

Sikhism,  in  its  inception,  was  thus  Hinduism  modified  and 
made  purer  and  simpler.  It  was  not  till  some  time  later  that  a 
militant  direction  was  given  to  the  sect  by  Har  Gobind,  the  sixth 
Guru.  Like  all  reformers  the  Sikhs  were  subjected  to  much 
persecution,  and  in  self-defence  adopted  contrivances  and  ex- 
pedients which  would  be  of  assistance  in  defeating  their  foes. 
The  long  hair,  which  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  Sikh,  and  by 
which  he  is  readily  recognisable  whether  met  in  the  uniform  of  a 
Hongkong  policeman,  or  the  magnificent  attire  of  an  orderly  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  was  orignally  worn  as  a  precaution,  the 
hirsute  locks  piled  up  on  the  head  were  useful  as  a  pad  against 
the  thrust  of  knife  or  dagger,  or  the  blow  of  mace  or  battle-axe. 
Smoking  was  forbidden  as  it  was  believed  to  have  a  deleterious 
effect  on  the  health ;  to  this  day  orthodox  Sikhs  are  unique  among 
their  fellow-orientals  in  this  respect.  Smoking  and  shaving  thus 
became  religious  prohibitions.  Earrings  then  as  now,  a  favourite 
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ornament  with  Hindu  men  as  well  as  women,  were  ordered  to  be 
discarded,  as,  in  close  combat,  they  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
enemy  to  tear  away  the  ear  from  the  head.  The  use  of  meat  as  a 
regular  article  of  food  was  en  joined  mainly  to  increase  the  physical 
strength  of  those  who  had  often  to  meet  overwhelming  odds. 
With  the  same  intent  steel  was  made  an  object  of  devotion,  its 
worship,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  inculcate  personal  courage. 
Thus  the  separate  features  of  Sikhism  as  it  has  been  known 
for  the  past  two  or  three  hundred  years  were  welded  into  articles 
of  faith  by  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  leaders  of  an  isolated 
sect  struggling  for  its  existence  against  the  power  of  the  great 
Mahomedan  emperors  of  Delhi.  Pilgrimages  to  the  ancient 
streams  of  the  Hindus  were  not  allowed,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  most  of  them  were  situated  at  some  distance  from 
the  stronghold  of  the  new  religion,  and  it  was  rightly  not  con- 
sidered advisable  to  expose  recent  converts  to  the  attacks  of  the 
adherents  of  the  older  creed  from  which  they  had  seceded. 
Gradually,  of  course,  Sikh  saints  began  to  perform  miracles,  and 
Sikh  shrines  were  established.  The  principal  one  is  the  Golden 
Temple  at  Amritsar,  which  is  not  only  the  Sikh  Holy  of  Holies, 
but  one  of  the  regular  tourist  sights  of  India.  It  was  built  by 
Bam  Das,  the  fourth  Guru,  on  a  little  island  standing  in  the 
middle  of  a  pool  fed  by  natural  springs,  and  is  connected  with 
the  bank  by  a  marble  viaduct.  The  temple  is  also  of  marble, 
with  its  domes  covered  with  gold  leaf. 

It  is  to  the  training  given  by  their  religion  that  the  Sikhs  owe 
their  exceptional  physique  among  the  races  of  Hindustan,  and  to 
the  martial  character  of  their  creed  the  general  attributes  of  a 
soldier,  self-sacrifice,  discipline,  and  bravery,  may  be  traced. 
Three  things  inculcated  by  the  religion  produce  high  physical 
and  moral  qualities,  the  command  against  smoking,  the  order  to 
partake  of  flesh  as  a  constant  diet,  and  the  strict  injunction  to 
lead  lives  of  simplicity  and  purity.  It  is  to  the  tenets  of  this 
warlike  creed  that  the  Indian  Government  are  indebted  for  some 
of  their  best  soldiers.  The  Sikhs  have  been  among  our  most 
determined  and  courageous  enemies,  since  they  have  accepted 
our  rule  the  Sovereign  has  no  more  devoted  and  loyal  subjects ; 
one  of  the  oaths  taken  by  a  neophyte  at  his  initiation  is  that  of 
absolute  loyalty  to  the  British  Government. 

Mahomedans,  especially  those  of  the  frontier  tribes,  are  brave 
and  hardy,  but  sometimes  stain  their  warriors'  shields  by  acts  of 
base  treachery.  Sikhs  are  open  foes,  they  will  fight  to  the  death 
for  a  cause  or  principle,  once  conquered  they  may  be  relied  on 
for  faithful  service  to  their  new  masters.  These  characteristics 
are  in  a  large  measure  due  to  religious,  and  not  to  climatic  or 
other  influences.  Were  the  religion,  as  a  religion,  to  die  out,  as 
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there  is  grave  danger  of  its  doing,  it  would  be  a  real  calamity  for 
the  Indian  Government,  who  would,  in  course  of  time,  lose  some 
of  their  best  soldiers  and  most  trusty  servants.  Commanding 
officers  are  well  aware  of  the  help  given  to  regimental  discipline 
by  the  dogmas  of  the  Sikh  belief ;  when  recruits  seeking  enlist- 
ment in  the  famous  Sikh  corps  appear  shaven  like  Hindus,  they 
are  invariably  sent  to  Amritsar  to  take  the  "pahl"  or  Sikh 
baptism,  according  to  the  rites  prescribed  by  Guru  Gobind  Singh, 
before  being  accepted  in  the  ranks. 

A  general  reversion  to  Hinduism  must  necessarily  affect 
enlistment.  It  would,  therefore,  be  good  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  rulers  of  India  to  assist  in  every  possible  way  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  sect  from  the  effect  of  whose  doctrines  they 
indirectly  derive  so  much  benefit.  Instead  of  letting  things 
drift  in  a  laisser-faire  manner,  as  appears  to  have  been  the 
general  treatment  by  the  recent  administration  of  the  Pan  jab 
of  this  most  important  question,  every  means  should  be  taken  to 
induce  the  princes  and  nobles  to  support  the  elevated  and  highly 
moral  creed  to  which  they  are  nominally  attached,  and  to  render 
all  the  aid  in  their  power  to  projects  undertaken  for  the  express 
purpose  of  educating  the  Sikhs  and  making  them  better  acquainted 
with  the  tenets  of  their  religion. 

Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  spread  of  English  education,  and 
the  want  of  a  reliable  translation  of  their  scriptures  in  that 
language,  many  of  the  present  generation,  unable  to  read  the 
crabbed  and  complicated  pages  of  their  bible  in  the  difficult 
original,  are  growing  up  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  moral  precepts 
and  lofty  sentiments  handed  down  by  the  apostles  and  saints  of 
their  faith.  This  defect  will  be  to  some  extent  remedied  by  the 
translation  already  mentioned,  but  the  gradual  extinction  of 
Sikhism  will  need  much  more  than  that  to  arrest  its  decay. 
Nothing  short  of  official  recognition  and  encouragement  can 
restore  it  to  its  place  as  one  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted 
products  of  oriental  religious  thought. 

L. 
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IMPERIAL   FEDERATION:    A    SUGGESTION 

THE  idea  of  unity  has  arisen  with  the  vividness  of  a  new 
creation  under  the  larger  policy  adopted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
it  has  been  fostered  and  developed  by  the  common  efforts  put 
forth  in  the  recent  South  African  War.  The  Colonial  Minister 
has  awakened  the  nation  to  the  advantages  as  well  as  to  the 
necessity  of  treating  the  colonies  less  selfishly  or  less  carelessly 
than  was  the  custom  of  the  past.  He  has  recognised  the  value  of 
the  vast  reserves  of  blood  and  bone  and  nerve  and  racial  sympathy 
in  the  outlying  members  of  the  Empire,  and  directed  his  trained 
mind  to  the  business  aspects  and  capabilities  of  the  various 
countries  in  relation  to  the  central  organisation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  colonies  have  been  touched  by  the  recent  strain  on  the 
mother  country  to  striking  manifestations  of  real  affection  ;  thus 
showing  how  closely  they  are  allied  to  the  British  Isles  by 
community  of  language,  laws,  and  religion  as  well  as  by  natural 
ties.  It  is  the  part  of  statesmanship  to  seize  this  active  trend  to 
a  rapprochement.  And  never  was  opportunity  more  favourable 
to  compass  great  results. 

As  yet,  however,  this  feeling  of  closer  union  is  little  more  than 
a  vague  longing,  and  the  problem  is  to  discover  and  to  organise  a 
scheme  that  shall  turn  it  to  practical  account.  The  greater  self- 
governing  colonies  have  and  must  have  the  most  say  in  the  matter, 
and  naturally  they  look  to  their  own  position  first.  Canada  and 
Australia  possess  the  widest  territories  for  occupation  by  the  surplus 
or  the  more  enterprising  of  the  rising  generation  at  home,  and 
they  take  more  and  more  of  the  products  of  British  manufacture. 
But  Canada  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  a  Zollverein,  and  it  may  be 
gravely  doubted  whether  the  confederation  of  the  Australian 
colonies  has  tended  to  promote  Imperial  Federation.  Meantime, 
on  a  constitutional  technicality,  the  colonies  that  are  not  self- 
governing,  as  well  as  the  great  dependency  of  India,  are  excluded 
from  the  conferences  between  the  colonial  minister  and  the  colonial 
premiers.  This  appears  to  be  a  mistaken  procedure  ;  for  special 
representatives  of  the  crown  colonies  and  of  India  would  certainly 
be  able  to  bring  forward  considerations  of  not  a  little  importance, 
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which  are  scarcely  likely  to  be  pressed  in  their  behalf  by  the 
officials  at  Downing  Street.  This  reflection  in  no  way  implies — 
certainly  it  is  not  in  the  least  intended  to  imply — that  Downing 
Street  does  not  represent  colonial  opinion  and  imperial  interests 
in  the  best  lights  it  happens  to  possess.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  official  opinion  is  not  so  amply  informed  as  Imperial  states- 
manship ought  to  be ;  and  there  is  always  useful  room  for 
independent  suggestion  and  counsel. 

For  a  federation  on  a  political  basis  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe. 
With  the  best  will  in  the  world  it  is  impossible  to  govern  advanced 
communities  of  British  blood  in  distant  lands  from  Westminster. 
A  representative  handful  from  the  colonies,  whether  in  the  House 
of  Commons  or  in  the  House  of  Lords,  would  be  lost  in  the 
multitude  of  the  representatives  of  the  home  constituencies  or  of 
the  governing  families  of  the  old  country.  Even  if  members  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  were  in  a  position  to  leave  their  homes  and 
businesses  to  attend  in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  there 
must  soon  arise  difficulties  of  the  most  serious  character.  Such 
members  would  have  to  deal  with  business  in  which  they  would 
have  no  interest,  as  they  would  have  no  real  knowledge;  and, 
although  they  would  no  doubt  be  respectfully  listened  to  on  their 
own  subjects,  they  would  not  readily  accept  defeat  on  a  vote  with 
placid  equanimity.  The  real  governors,  legislative  as  well  as 
executive,  must  be  on  the  spot ;  they  must  live  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  atmosphere  of  their  peoples.  There  are,  however, 
many  questions  on  which  the  people  of  the  old  country  would 
not,  and  should  not,  tolerate  any  strongly  expressed  opinion  of 
representatives  from  the  colonies.  Any  such  political  consolidation 
would  not  be  workable;  it  would  not  be  borne  either  by  the 
colonies  or  by  the  people  at  home.  In  that  direction,  then,  it 
seems  quite  hopeless,  in  the  meantime  at  least,  to  look  for  any 
practicable  solution  of  the  question  of  Imperial  Federation. 

Nor,  in  the  immediate  present,  does  there  appear  to  be  much 
certainty  of  the  establishment  of  more  intimate  relations  by  means 
of  a  commercial  Zollverein.  A  dim  mist  still  broods  over  the 
practicability  of  such  a  scheme.  Great  Britain  has  established 
Free  Trade  as  an  economic  principle,  and  not  the  most  powerful 
government  of  modern  times,  unless  the  matter  were  placed  out- 
side of  party  lines,  could  venture  to  embark  on  a  policy  that  wears 
the  appearance  of  the  smallest  infringement  of  it.  The  colonies, 
however,  are  not  devotees  of  Free  Trade.  They  do  not  hesitate 
to  impose  differential  duties  even  against  imports  from  Great 
Britain.  This  is  no  wanton  display  of  a  spirit  of  hostility  ;  it  is 
simply  an  outcome  of  the  conduct  of  their  own  government 
according  to  their  own  apparent  needs  and  their  own  ideas  of  the 
best  mode  of  economic  provision  to  meet  such  needs.  They  must 
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raise  a  revenue ;  and  they  conceive  it  politic  to  foster  their  own 
nascent  or  struggling  industries.  Yet  the  difference  of  the  two 
ideals  is  not  so  very  marked  as  extremists  are  wont  to  hold.  There 
is  no  valid  objection  to  the  imposition  of  a  differential  duty  for 
the  fundamental  and  vital  purpose  of  bringing  in  the  revenue 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  government  and  for  the  reasonable 
expansion  of  the  governmental  services.  There  are  also  stout 
Free  Traders  who  have  admitted  the  propriety  of  a  differential 
tariff  for  the  fostering  of  industrial  growth  in  young  or  backward 
communities. 

But  the  immediate  point  is  no  abstract  question  of  economic 
theory.  The  point  is  that  the  tariffs  of  our  self-governing 
colonies  have  been  imposed  and  maintained  in  no  hostile  spirit 
to  the  mother  country.  Moreover,  the  mother  country  has  con- 
sistently derived  advantage  from  the  steady  growth  of  the  colonial 
commerce  and  industries.  Again,  if  the  tariffs  were  thrown  down 
and  the  colonies  opened  up  to  the  free  trade  of  the  world,  it  is 
not  so  clear  that  Great  Britain  would  be  the  gainer.  The  old 
country  would  no  doubt  hold  its  own  against  the  competition  of 
foreign  rivals,  as  it  now  does ;  but  the  sentimental  tie  would 
inevitably  suffer  some  relaxation,  with  the  divergence  of  trading 
interests  in  other  directions.  The  commercial  hold  that  Great 
Britain  already  has  upon  a  united  population  of  some  50,000,000 
of  people  is  not  to  be  tampered  with  unadvisedly* 

But  while  it  may  at  present  seem  premature  to  league  the 
mother  country  and  all  the  colonies  together  on  the  basis  of 
internal  free  trade  within  a  wall  of  protection  against  the  rest 
of  the  world,  considering  the  varied  interests,  the  wide  distances, 
and  the  existing  inequalities  of  the  several  communities,  yet  it 
may  fairly  be  asked  whether  a  gradual  approach  to  such  an  ideal 
system  is  not  within  the  limits  of  practical  statesmanship.  Is 
there  any  sound  reason  why  the  movement  should  stand  still,  or 
toss  about  in  fruitless  uncertainty,  till  all  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  have  dissolved  their  doubts  and  hesitations? 
It  is  surely  no  idle  dream  to  imagine  that  solid  progress  could  be 
made  by  gradual  steps.  Why  should  not  a  Zollverein  be  com- 
menced by  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  each  of  the 
colonies,  as  they  individually  see  their  way  to  join  in  a  com- 
mercial and  industrial  adjustment  ?  The  outstanding  colonies 
would  then  see  the  practical  working  of  the  system,  and  so  be 
enabled  to  clear  up  their  difficulties  on  the  question,  and  eventu- 
ally to  come  in  as  their  interests  appeared  to  become  more  and 
more  assimilated.  A  single  actual  example  would  be  more 
effective  than  a  very  great  deal  of  talking  and  writing  and  con- 
ference. In  the  meantime  the  feeling  for  unity  would  be  preserved 
from  dissipation  and  turned  into  a  practical  channel. 
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The  great  authors  of  the  Free  Trade  movement  always  looked 
forward  to  a  time  when  the  principle  would  be  universally  adopted. 
They  never  imagined   that  it  should  stop  short  with  England ; 
they  never  deemed  it  expedient  or  even   possible  that  it  should 
continue  to  be  limited  to  the  home  islands.     But  neither  did  they 
suppose  that  the  application  of  it  should  wait  for  extension  until 
all  the  countries  of  one  or  more  continents  were  prepared  to  give 
their  adhesion  in  a  solid  body.     It  seems  obvious  that  expansion 
must  be  gradual,  and  that  countries — in  this  case  colonies — should 
be  taken  in  one  by  one,  as  they  discern  that  their  true  interests 
lie  in  such  closer  relations  with  the  mother  country.     And  the 
bringing  together  of  the  outlying  territories  of  the  Empire  into 
a  free  trade  combination  with  the  mother  country  is  but  pushing 
the  idea  a  step  or  two  farther  than  it  extends  at  the  present  time. 
It  seems  more  than  probable  that  progress  would  be  accelerated 
by  looking  more  considerately  at  the  case  of  the  smaller  members 
of  the  Empire  group.     Their  case  is  so  much  less  complicated 
than  are  the  interests  of  such  extensive  regions  as  Canada  and 
Australia,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  illustrate  for  these  in 
practical  fashion  the  operation  of  the  principle.     On  that  view  the 
arrangements  of  conferences  between  the  Colonial  Secretary  and 
the  colonial  premiers  would  appear  to  have  been  unfortunately 
exclusive.     The  recent  conference  elucidated  many  of  the  points 
of  contact,  and  served  also  to  reveal  such  divergences  as  exist, 
and  perhaps  to  indicate  methods  whereby  those  divergences  may 
be  overcome.    At  any  rate  it  must  have  thrown  a  clearer  light 
upon  the  actual  situation  and  upon  the  immediate  possibilities 
of  present  action,  so  far  as  the  self-governing  colonies  are  con- 
cerned.    But  I  repeat  that  it  seems  an  unhappy  arrangement 
that  a  mere  constitutional  technicality  should  have  excluded  from 
such    a    meeting    representatives    of    the  crown    colonies    and 
dependencies — especially  the  former. 

A  fairly  reasonable  argument  might  be  adduced  for  the  exclu- 
sion, at  present  at  any  rate,  of  respresentatives  of  India.  But 
the  crown  colonies  occupy  a  very  different  position,  and  in  view 
of  practical  exigencies  they  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  self-governing  colonies.  Even  if  it  be 
admitted,  as  it  must  be,  that  they  lie  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand 
of  the  Colonial  Minister,  subject  to  any  conditions,  commercial 
and  industrial,  that  he  may  see  fit  to  impose,  and  incapable  of 
any  opposition  or  remonstrance  except  in  form  of  protest,  still 
their  views  are  more  than  likely  to  be  worth  solid  consideration. 

There  is  Jamaica,  for  which  I  may  fairly  claim  to  be  in  a 
position  to  speak.  Jamaica  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  British 
colonies,  dating  back  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century- 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  For  long  it  was  regarded  as 
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"  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  British  Crown."  It  possessed,  indeed, 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  colony  that  was  represented 
specifically  in  the  official  title  of  the  Sovereign ;  Queen  Victoria 
was  "  Supreme  Lady  of  Jamaica  "  long  before  Lord  Beaconsfield 
dreamt  of  the  title  of  Empress  of  India  or  our  present  gracious 
Sovereign  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  British  "  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas."  Nor  is  there,  or  has  there  been,  any  question 
of  the  ardent  loyalty  of  Jamaica.  As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the 
negotiations  with  President  Kruger  were  in  an  acute  stage,  in 
August,  1899,  the  Kingston  Artillery  and  Infantry  Militia  volun- 
teered for  active  service  in  South  Africa  ;  and  though  the  British 
Government  were  unable  to  accept  the  offer,  they  handsomely 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  spirit  that  actuated  the 
Jamaica  Militia.  Again,  in  the  year  following,  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  asked  for  a  West  Indian  contingent  for  service  in 
Ashanti,  the  Jamaica  Militia,  both  branches  alike,  promptly  made 
the  heartiest  response ;  and,  though  the  corps  was  not  actually 
required  to  give  its  services  owing  to  a  favourable  turn  of  affairs 
in  Ashanti,  the  British  Government  again  expressed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ready  loyalty  of  the  Jamaica  Militia.  Such  feelings 
have  been  traditional  in  Jamaica.  For  in  1798,  the  colony  volun- 
tarily subscribed  one  million  pounds  to  assist  England  in  the 
struggle  against  Napoleon,  and  if  it  had  been  thought  necessary 
was  ready  to  double  or  treble  the  amount. 

There  is  no  ground  for  casting  doubts  on  the  loyalty  of 
Jamaica  on  account  of  the  wretched  series  of  political  disputes 
and  disagreements  that  were  agitated  between  the  Executive  and 
the  Legislature  with  intense  bitterness  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  from  1838  to  the  unhappy  trouble  under  Governor 
Eyre  in  1865.  Such  difficulties  may  be  traced  in  the  main  to  the 
want  of  that  intimate  understanding  and  close  interest  which 
every  patriotic  colonial  now  desires  to  see  increased  and  deepened 
at  the  present  time.  It  may  justly  be  argued  that  but  for  such 
unintelligent  appreciation  of  the  real  facts,  Governor  Eyre  would 
never  have  succeeded  in  inducing  the  British  Government  to 
abolish  the  then  existing  Constitution,  and  so  to  bring  to  a  close 
"  a  Kepresentative  Institution  which  had  existed  for  202  years, 
and  which  had  exercised  powers  in  some  respects  in  excess  of 
those  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  itself."  Jamaica  has 
thus  more  urgent  cause  than  any  other  British  colony  to  feel 
sore  at  being  excluded  from  the  Imperial  councils. 

For  many  a  long  year  Jamaica  had  only  too  serious  cause  for 
complaint  against  the  one-sided  system  of  Free  Trade  maintained 
and  promoted  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  She  had 
long  to  submit  quietly  to  seeing  her  produce  taxed  in  countries  on 
which  she  had  no  power  to  retaliate,  and  to  which  she  was  not 
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in  a  position  to  offer  inducements  to  withdraw  their  all  but 
prohibitive  tariffs.  Great  Britain  forbade  her  to  move  in  the 
matter  for  self -protection  or  vindication.  Then,  when  bounties 
were  freely  given  in  support  of  beet  sugar,  it  was  similarly  in  vain 
for  Jamaica,  as  for  all  the  other  West  Indian  colonies,  to  call 
for  a  countervailing  duty  equivalent  to  the  bounty.  Again  Great 
Britain  forbade  her  to  protect  herself  against  the  unfair  com- 
petition of  her  rivals.  The  inevitable  results  followed.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  sugar  estates  in  the  island  were  "thrown  up." 
Now,  the  impending  certainty  of  absolute  ruin  to  the  chief 
industries,  and  thereby  to  the  island,  has  awakened  a  more 
instructed  sympathy  for  the  dire  condition  of  the  population,  and 
the  embarrassed  circumstances  of  the  local  finances. 

The  British  Government  makes  a  grant  in  aid  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  sterling  to  keep  the  sugar  industry  of  the  West  Indies 
alive  until  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  takes  effect  this  year. 
Whether  this  will  attain  the  object  in  view  of  the  condition  to 
which  the  industry  has  been  reduced,  is  a  question,  but  neverthe- 
less it  is  an  earnest  of  the  awakened  interest  of  the  mother 
country  in  the  true  welfare  of  these  colonies,  and  of  her  actual 
responsibilities  thereto  born  of  more  intimate  knowledge,  brought 
home  at  length  by  the  Keport  of  the  Norman  Commission,  and 
carried  into  practical  effect,  in  the  teeth  of  the  pedants  who  ad- 
here to  the  mere  letter  of  Free  Trade  doctrine,  by  the  astuteness 
and  courage  of  the  Colonial  Minister.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
discerned  that  the  loss  likely  to  be  occasioned  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Sugar  Industry  far  exceeds  the  paltry  sum  advanced  on 
loan.  The  abolition  of  the  bounty  system  and  the  initiation  of 
the  present  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office  are  marked  triumphs  of 
practical  intelligence  over  the  arm-chair  doctrinaire.  But  these 
triumphs  would  certainly  have  been  gained  on  an  earlier  day,  and 
thus  have  prevented  a  long  drawn  out  calamity,  if  the  islands  had 
been  allowed  more  intimate  relations  with  Great  Britain. 

One  point  remains.  At  present  the  elected  members  of  the 
Jamaica  Legislative  Council,  fourteen  in  number,  are  in  a  per- 
manent minority ;  there  are  five  ex-officio  members,  and  ten  nomi- 
nated members.  Lord  Derby's  despatch  in  May  28,  1884,  stated 
that  "  the  Legislative  Council  can  be  in  the  first  instance  so  con- 
stituted as  not  to  place  the  elected  members  in  a  minority,  while 
the  power  is  reserved  to  his  Majesty  or  his  Bepresentative  of 
securing  in  case  of  necessity  a  control  over  its  decisions  by 
raising  the  number  of  nominated  members  to  the  prescribed 
maximum."  The  prescribed  maximum  was  then  five  (the  elected 
members  being  nine),  and  it  was  "proposed  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  only  two  nominated  members  should  be  appointed." 
But  the  mere  fact  of  close,  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  elected 
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members  readily  creates  a  "  case  of  necessity."  Thus  there 
arises  a  quite  unnecessary  and  unfortunate  conflict  in  matters  of 
essential  public  interest  where  the  official  view  and  the  public 
view  do  not  happen  to  coincide;  and  the  public  view  is  then 
inevitably  overborne  by  sheer  weight  of  the  combined  votes  of 
official  and  nominated  members. 

It  is  of  immediate  consequence,  therefore,  that  the  old  system 
should  be  re-established,  so  that  the  colony  should  be  self- 
governing,  determining  its  policy  by  the  free  voice  of  the, 
electorate.  Such  freedom  of  constitutional  action  would  neces- 
sarily strengthen  the  tie  with  the  mother  country,  and  remove 
any  obstacles  to  a  spontaneous  course  of  loyal  and  patriotic 
feeling.  Undoubtedly  Jamaica  would  warmly  welcome  any 
feasible  proposals  for  closer  relations  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

PHILIP  STEEN 

(Member  for  Kingston  in  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Jamaica) . 
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SIDELIGHTS  ON  FRENCH  SOCIAL  LIFE 

I. 

THE  ordinary  Frenchman's  notions  about  foreign  countries 
are  somewhat  vague,  the  prevailing  note  being  indifference.  The 
Anglophobia  fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  Dreyfus  affair  and  Dr. 
Leyds'  millions,  is  a  plant  of  recent  growth.  During  the  Franco- 
German  War  it  did  not  exist.  When  Paris  was  besieged  by  the 
Germans,  and  subsequently  by  French  troops  from  Versailles, 
Englishmen  held  an  almost  privileged  position.  A  few  personal 
experiences  will  explain. 

One  day  I  had  reason  to  cross  an  earthwork  and  covered  way 
constructed  by  Polish  engineers,  erroneously  called  a  barricade, 
stretching  across  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines.  I  was  immediately 
challenged  by  the  commandant  of  the  post.  I  replied  that  I  was 
an  Englishman,  and  wanted  to  get  home  to  breakfast.  "  Pass, 
Mr.  Englishman,"  the  commandant  said  without  further  question, 
11  and  have  your  breakfast."  On  another  occasion,  when  returning 
home  I  found  the  quarter  surrounded  by  troops.  Being  asked 
why  I  was  not  in  uniform  I  again  took  refuge  in  the  statement 
that  I  was  an  Englishman.  "  Anglais  de  circonstance,"  replied 
the  sentinel ;  "  come  and  tell  that  to  our  commandant."  Where- 
upon I  was  taken  to  a  church  where  a  table,  covered  with  a 
crimson  cloth,  stood  in  the  place  of  the  grand  altar,  behind  which 
several  officers  in  uniform  were  seated.  My  name  was  soon 
called,  and  I  repeated  my  usual  formula  that  I  was  an  English- 
man, adding  that  the  concierge  of  the  house  where  I  lived  would 
identify  me.  "  There  is  no  occasion  to  be  identified,"  said  the  com- 
mandant, laughing.  "  Go  home,  Mr.  Englishman,  and  don't  go  out 
again  for  three  days."  A  third  and  rather  more  amusing  experience 
was  the  time  when  I  was  followed  in  the  Kue  Eivoli  by  a  work- 
man, who  denounced  me  as  a  German  spy,  and  insisted  upon 
my  coming  with  him  to  the  Central  Vigilance  Committee. 
Attracted  by  the  workman's  gesticulations  a  crowd  gathered 
at  my  heels,  and  when  I  reached  a  refuge,  on  the  large  square 
of  which  the  famous  Magazin  du  Louvre  forms  one  side,  I 
was  completely  surrounded.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore, 
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but  to  address  the  crowd  in  French,  which  I  accordingly  did. 
In  the  midst  of  my  most  beautiful  and  pathetic  flight  of  oratory 
a  man  in  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard  rushed  forward, 
calling  out :  "  I  swear  that  he  is  an  Englishman,"  and  pulled  me 
through  the  crowd.  I  could  not  do  less  than  offer  my  new  friend 
a  bottle  of  wine,  which  he  gladly  accepted.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  that  followed  I  asked  him  how  he  was  able  to  tell  that 
I  was  an  Englishman.  "Well,"  he  replied  smilingly,  "I  ought 
to  know  the  English  accent,  for  I  was  for  three  years  a  scene- 
shifter  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre."  I  might  easily  multiply  these 
incidents,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  during  the  two 
sieges  of  Paris  Anglophobia  was  not  rampant  among  the  French 
people. 

II. 

The  recent  excitement  anent  the  closing  of  the  nuns'  schools 
by  the  Combes  Ministry,  and  the  furious  diatribes  of  the  Libre 
Parole,  the  Intransigeant,  and  similar  newspapers,  might  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  the  present  generation  of  Frenchmen  were 
fervent  Catholics.  Such,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case, 
the  dominant  note  being  one  of  conservative  indifference.  Talk 
to  any  man  at  random  among  the  French  peasantry  and  the  lower 
middle  classes  about  Catholic  dogmas,  and  the  chances  are  a 
hundred  to  one  that  he  will  say,  "  Tout  cela  est  incomprehensible, 
il  n'est  pas  pratique."  But  they  like  their  wives  and  children  to 
go  to  Mass,  and  to  attend  the  other  functions  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  there  is  a  certain  cachet,  a  mark  of  respectability  in  so 
doing.  For  much  the  same  reason  Frenchmen  go  to  church  to 
get  married,  and  desire  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
to  be  performed  at  their  death.  But  Catholic  Frenchmen,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  not  church-going  people.  Over  and  over 
again  in  the  "  Grande  Place  "  of  a  French  provincial  town  I  have 
witnessed  during  the  hours  of  Mass  on  Sunday  morning  some 
such  scene  as  the  following : 

The  church  itself  will  be  crowded  with  women  and  children, 
the  men  forming  a  compact  mass  in  the  square  ;  and  if  there  be 
a  cafe  near  the  church,  it  will  be  filled  to  overflowing.  The  men 
are  apparently  much  interested  in  the  conversation  that  is  going 
on,  but  the  subject-matter  is  not  religion  but  business,  In  many 
rural  districts  more  cereals  and  other  agricultural  products  change 
hands  during  Sunday  morning  than  on  the  regular  market  days. 
As  soon  as  the  curb  passes  out  of  the  church  the  men  say  good- 
hum  ouredly  to  one  another,  "  M.  le  Cure  has  got  over  his 
morning's  work,  we  can  now  go  home  to  dejeuner  with  madarne 
and  the  little  ones."  And  in  an  instant  the  church  and  the  square 
will  be  cleared  and  deserted. 
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As  for  Church  government,  Frenchmen  like  the  priests  to  be 
paid  by  the  State,  because  they  fancy  it  saves  their  pockets,  and 
prevents  them  from  being  bothered  by  their  wives  for  voluntary 
contributions  towards  Church  support.  Nevertheless,  under  the 
veil  of  indifference  there  exists  a  strong  Catholic  sentiment  in 
the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  a  sentiment  which  the  great  Napoleon 
echoed  in  the  gardens  of  Malmaison  :  "  Frenchmen  must  have  a 
religion,  for  the  poor  and  the  simple  it  is  a  necessity ;  let  them 
have  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  the  Catholic  religion."  Pro- 
testantism is  out  of  touch  with  the  Frenchman's  heart  and  brain, 
it  is  too  serious,  and  interferes  with  his  Sunday  amusements ; 
besides,  he  and  his  ancestors  have  heard  all  their  lives  Pro- 
testantism denounced  from  the  pulpits,  and  in  their  literature, 
as  the  E.P.B.  (Religion  prStendue  rSformte),  until  it  has  become 
an  indisputable  article  of  faith. 

The  religious  question  in  France  is  a  complicated  one ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  its  solution  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
become  one  of  the  far  too  numerous  battle-grounds  of  French 
party  politics,  and  few  Frenchmen  seem  able  to  heal  it  in  a  calm 
judicial  spirit ;  and  they  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by 
their  political  leanings.  The  relations  between  Church  and  State 
in  France,  as  established  by  the  Concordat,  have  been  found  so 
convenient  that,  although  frequently  menaced,  no  political  party 
in  France,  not  even  that  of  the  Radical-Socialists  now  in  power, 
have  been  able  to  put  their  ideas  in  action,  and  proclaim  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  The  Concordat  defines  the 
relations  between  the  Vatican  and  the  French  executive,  and 
converts  the  regular  clergy  into  public  functionaries,  paid  and 
controlled  by  the  State  in  the  same  way  as  the  prefects  and  sub- 
prefects.  This  system,  on  the  whole,  has  worked  very  well ; 
and  the  trouble  is  not  with  the  regular  clergy,  but  with  the 
non-authorised  religious  congregations.  Since  the  promulgation  of 
the  Concordat,  a  number  of  monastic  orders  gradually  established 
themselves,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power  on  the 
ground  of  public  utility.  These  were  called  authorised  religious 
congregations,  and  their  position  in  France  has  become  normal, 
like  that  between  the  State  and  the  regular  clergy.  It  is  not  so, 
however,  with  the  non-authorised  religious  congregations,  who 
have  gradually  increased  in  numbers,  and  have  generally  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  hostility  to  the  third  Republic. 

An  attempt  to  place  these  non-authorised  congregations 
under  the  law  was  made  in  the  time  of  the  late  M.  Jules 
Ferry,  whose  government  was  armed  with  dictatorial  powers  for 
that  purpose ;  but  during  the  reign  of  his  immediate  successors 
matters  relapsed  into  their  old  position,  and  the  non-authorised 
congregations  became  practically  independent,  not  only  of  the 
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State  but  of  the  Church.  They  were,  in  fact,  outside  the  Con- 
cordat. No  further  effort  was  made  to  regulate  their  position 
towards  Church  and  State  until  the  other  day,  when  the  Waldeck- 
Kousseau  Ministry  obtained  from  the  French  Parliament  what  is 
called  the  Associations  Law,  which  compelled  the  non-authorised 
congregations  to  apply  for  authorisation  under  penalty  of  dissolu- 
tion. The  first  consequence  of  the  new  law  was  to  break  up  the 
establishments  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Assumptionists,  who  had 
shown  marked  hostility  to  the  Republic,  and  had,  in  fact,  con- 
ducted a  bitter  campaign  against  it.  The  Assumptionists  waged 
war  through  the  instrumentality  of  numerous  religious  newspapers 
called  les  "  Croix,"  distributed  broadcast  throughout  every  French 
department.  Had  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  remained  in  office  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior  the  new  law,  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
applied  temperately  but  firmlyr  and  recent  incidents  would 
probably  have  been  avoided.  M.  Combes,  however,  has  given 
the  law  a  direction  which  presents  grave  difficulties  that  probably 
were  not  contemplated  by  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau. 

Urged  on  by  the  Radical-Socialist  committees,  M.  Combes  has 
applied  the  law  to  the  nuns'  schools  in  Brittany,  and  quite  recently 
has  submitted  to  Parliament  a  Bill  suppressing  all  the  teaching 
and  preaching  of  non-authorised  congregations,  among  whom  are 
two  English  establishments,  that  of  the  Passionists  in  the  Avenue 
Hoche,  and  the  Benedictine  Seminary  at  Douai.  The  nuns' 
schools  in  Brittany  were,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  of  no 
importance ;  and  they  filled  up  a  social  want  in  certain  districts 
which  the  civil  authorities  were  in  no  position  to  supply.  The 
Passionists  of  the  Avenue  Hoche,  and  the  Benedictine  Seminary 
at  Douai,  were  English  teaching  and  preaching  establishments, 
and  in  no  way  interfered  with  French  party  politics.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Combes  Ministry,  without  sacrificing  any  He- 
publican  interest,  could  have  exempted  the  Brittany  nuns  and  the 
English  Catholic  establishments  from  the  operation  of  the  Associa- 
tions Law  with  the  happiest  results.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
state  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Councils-General  of  Depart- 
ments, and  also  heavy  majorities  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
have  acquiesced  in  the  acts  of  the  Combes  Ministry,  and  have 
adopted  its  view  of  the  application  of  the  Associations  Law. 
The  Combes  Ministry  have  therefore  the  right  to  assume  that 
the  rigid  application  of  the  Associations  Law  has  the  approval  of 
the  majority  of  the  French  constituencies.  No  doubt,  in  the 
present  century,  anything  savouring  of  religious  persecution  is 
extremely  odious,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  it  may  spring, 
and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  such  persecution  be  Mon- 
archical or  Republican.  Unfortunately,  all  political  parties  in 
France  are  intolerant ;  and  the  hardships  endured  by  the  religious 
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congregations  threatened  with  suppression  are  as  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  ocean,  compared  with  what  non-Catholics  would  have  to 
endure  if  the  Nationalist  party  controlled  the  French  nation. 


III. 

Strange  notions  are  current  among  certain  classes  of  French- 
men regarding  the  legal  administration  of  the  country.  Some 
believe,  probably  unjustly,  that  Themis  may  be  propitiated  if 
properly  approached.  It  is  the  Indian  notion  regarding  native 
judges.  Occasionally  among  the  lower  middle  classes,  when  a 
knotty  point  in  law  has  been  presented,  the  recommendation  may 
be  heard :  "Go  and  see  M.  le  Juge."  It  is  useless  to  point  out 
that  any  interference,  or  semblance  of  interference,  with  the 
course  of  justice  is  morally  as  well  as  legally  wrong.  The  only 
Answer  you  will  get  is  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  meaning  that 
Englishmen  know  nothing  about  the  matter.  While  admitting 
that  the  administration  of  justice  is  on  the  whole  as  pure  as  in 
England,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  French  system  is  not 
favourable  either  to  purity  or  capacity.  French  judges  are  very 
poorly  remunerated :  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  francs — that  is, 
.£400  or  dGGOO  per  annum  —  is  considered  an  ample  judicial 
emolument.  Moreover,  they  do  not  hold  their  posts  for  life,  or 
even  a  term  of  years,  but  are  removable  either  to  a  higher  or 
lower  grade  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  a 
regime  which  is  not  favourable  to  judicial  independence. 

In  France  the  judges  are  not  recruited  as  in  England  from 
the  more  successful  barristers  of  the  day ;  they  are  taken  from  a 
class  apart,  their  legal  designation  being  the  "  magistrature 
assise,"  while  the  advocates  or  pleaders  are  called  the  "  magis- 
trature debout."  There  is  no  instance,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of 
a  great  barrister  being  given  a  judicial  preferment.  With  the 
knowledge  of  these  facts,  it  speaks  volumes  for  French  judicial 
honour  that  with  rare  exceptions  the  administration  of  justice  in 
France  is  free  from  all  reproach.  An  eminent  French  lawyer 
may  make  a  fortune  at  the  Bar  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  French 
judge,  however  learned  and  competent,  can  hardly  maintain  his 
position  without  some  private  means. 

IV. 

The  French  marriage  law  and  the  French  law  of  inheritance 
are  so  dovetailed  one  within  the  other  that  the  former  becomes 
a  legitimate  consequence  of  the  latter.  According  to  French  law, 
the  family  is  the  unit,  not  the  individual.  Parents  are  compelled 
to  leave  their  property  to  their  children  in  equal  shares.  As  a 
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natural  consequence,  parents  say,  if  we  are  not  allowed  to  dispose 
of  our  property  as  we  please,  the  least  the  law  can  give  us  is  a 
controlling  voice  on  the  admission  of  strangers  to  the  family 
circle.  Hence,  generally  speaking,  there  can  be  no  marriage 
without  the  consent  of  parents,  a  consent  which  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  in  the  event  of  a  mesalliance.  Here  we  see  a  curious 
survival  among  the  modern  French  bourgeoisie  of  the  horror  in 
which  a  mesalliance  was  held  by  the  French  noblesse  during  the 
ancien  regime. 

The  difficulty  thus  placed  in  the  way  of  marriage  went  a  good 
way  to  cause  the  rise  of  the  demi-monde.  A  Frenchwoman  of 
this  class  has  a  wonderful  way  of  rectifying  her  position  with 
society.  I  well  recall  a  story  bearing  on  this  point.  In  the  time 
of  the  Empire  four  young  men,  one  an  Englishman,  went  on 
from  the  bal  masque  at  the  Opera  to  a  well-known  restaurant  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  were  accompanied  by  four 
young  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  conspicuous  for  her  red  stockings. 
Ten  years  afterwards  the  Englishman  received  an  invitation  to  a 
ball  at  the  Continental  Hotel  from  a  lady  patroness  whom  he  did 
not  know.  However,  he  went  all  the  same,  and  during  the 
evening  his  lady  friend  came  up  to  him  and  said  :  "  Allow  me  to 
introduce  you  to  my  husband."  The  husband  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  guild  giving  the  ball,  and  his  wife  was  the  lady 
with  the  "  red  stockings."  The  recent  incident  of  the  Koumanian 
prince,  the  banker's  daughter,  and  the  Havre  moneylender  shows 
that  the  race  of  "  red  stockings  "  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  that  the 
lady  sometimes  plays  for  very  high  stakes.  Our  correct  and 
proper  English  ladies  will  perhaps  say  that  the  banker's  daughter 
might  have  secured  her  prince  in  a  more  conventional  manner, 
and  I  do  not  say  she  might  not  have  done  so. 

V. 

The  French  peasants  and  the  lower  middle  classes  of  France 
save  money  and  spend  as  little  as  possible.  Nearly  every  peasant 
proprietor,  besides  his  few  acres  of  land,  has  money  invested  in 
what  they  call  the  "  gilt-edged  securities,"  that  is  to  say  in  French 
Rentes,  in  the  Obligations,  or  bonds  of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and 
the  Credit  Foncier,  and  they  are  rarely  tempted  beyond  them. 
Panama  was  an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  but  M.  de  Lesseps 
was  a  name  to  conjure  with,  and  somehow  it  was  thought  that 
Lesseps  and  Panama  would  embeter  V Anglais  and  revenge 
Napoleon  and  Waterloo.  But  the  way  some  members  of  the 
French  middle  class  obtain  wealth  is  not  undramatic.  Let  me 
tell  a  story  to  exemplify  my  meaning. 

A  Frenchman  began  life  in  the  employ  of  a  certain  prince 
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and  managed  to  save  a  little  money  with  which  he  opened  a 
restaurant  much  frequented  by  Americans  during  the  Franco- 
German  War.  Hence  a  legend  arose  that  he  had  befriended 
Americans  during  the  Siege  of  Paris,  and  he  reaped  his  reward 
by  retiring  ultimately  from  business  with  a  million  of  francs. 
An  employ 6,  recently  married,  purchased  the  goodwill  of  the 
business,  probably  with  his  wife's  money,  as  he  had  little  of 
his  own.  (Every  Frenchwoman  has  a  dowry.  It  is  as  in- 
dispensable to  a  French  marriage  as  the  matrimonial  veil  and 
the  benediction  of  the  Church.)  Like  every  other  Frenchwoman 
so  situated,  madame  was  the  "  Caissiere  "  of  the  establishment, 
and  kept  the  books.  Like  their  predecessors  the  proprietors  are 
on  the  high  road  to  fortune.  The  specialite  of  the  establishment 
is  huge  joints  of  roast  beef,  somewhat  underdone.  When  a 
customer  points  out  that  the  roast  beef  is  too  "  saignant "  the 
invariable  reply  is  "  Les  Anglais  aiment  qa"  It  is  in  vain  to 
argue  with  the  proprietor  that  the  majority  of  his  customers  are 
Americans,  not  English.  To  him  the  two  nationalities  are  one 
and  the  same ;  the  Americans  being  simply  "  les  colons  anglais 
rtvoltSs." 

VI. 

Usury  is  forbidden  in  France,  the  rate  of  interest  on  money 
being  limited  by  statute ;  but,  for  all  that,  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  where  usury  more  abounds  and  flourishes.  One  of  the 
greatest  resources  of  usurers,  in  search  of  the  best  means  of 
evading  the  law,  is  the  "stuffed  crocodile."  This  souvenir  of 
the  Nile,  and  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  civilisation,  has  no  fixed 
price,  but  varies  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  usurious  trade. 
The  most  singular  part  of  the  transaction  in  which  this  strange 
article  of  commerce  figures,  is  that  the  "  stuffed  crocodile"  is  never 
delivered  to  the  purchaser,  for  the  simple  reason  that  its  "  presence 
real"  would  betray  to  outsiders  the  monetary  difficulties  of  the 
usurer's  clients.  Usurers,  knowing  that  they  are  outside  the  law, 
rarely  pursue  their  clients  to  the  bitter  end ;  and  this  peculiarity 
of  the  trade  was  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  as  yet  unsolved 
Humbert  mystery.  Most  of  the  creditors— whose  advances  may 
be  safely  assumed  to  constitute  no  small  part  of  the  three-and-a- 
half  millions  sterling  given  as  the  amount  of  the  Humbert  defalca- 
tions—were usurers,  and  this  fact  explains  why  the  Humbert 
frauds  continued  for  a  long  term  of  years.  Many  times  the 
bubble  was  about  to  burst,  when  a  happy  Providence  in  the  shape 
of  usurers'  funds  came  to  the  rescue,  and  permitted  the  Humbert 
family  to  dance  for  some  time  longer  on  the  monetary  tangle 
created  by  its  ingenuity  and  unscrupulousness.  The  Humbert, 
like  the  Panama  affair,  betrayed  the  existence  of  a  widespread 
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corruption  in  certain  French  circles,  which  was  not  without  its 
effect  on  the  private  characters  and  social  relations  of  French 
citizens. 

As  long  as  State  employment  is  regarded  by  well-to-do 
French  families  as  the  sole  desirable  career  for  their  children, 
corruption  will  continue  to  be  a  salient  feature  in  French  society, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  The  electoral  district  committees, 
whose  mission  is  "to  make  the  elections "  throughout  France, 
do  not  tend  by  their  action  on  the  electors  towards  clearing 
either  the  political  or  social  atmosphere  in  which  Frenchmen 
live  and  have  their  being.  On  the  contrary,  what  is  dark  is  made 
darker.  Successful  candidates  are  bound  to  reward  their  partisans, 
and  how  can  this  be  done  except  at  the  expense  of  the  State? 
A  government  place  must  be  found  for  the  son  of  an  influential 
member  of  an  electoral  committee ;  and  if  no  such  place  exists,  it 
must  be  created  at  a  minimum  salary.  A  government  salary  at 
even  £80  per  annum  will  do  very  well,  because  when  the  applicant 
is  about  to  contract  a  matrimonial  alliance  on  the  strength  of  his 
position  in  the  government  service,  the  notary  of  the  fiancee  can 
always  be  assured  that  the  young  man  is  under  the  powerful 
protection  of  the  Minister,  and  that  he  will  soon  be  called  to  a 
more  remunerative  position.  The  marriage  is  thus  made  on  the 
hope  that  present  poverty  will  ultimately  develop  itself  into 
future  wealth,  which  is  considered  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  comic  side  to  this  picture  of  affluence 
in  embryo.  Work  must  be  found  for  the  army  of  super- 
fluous employes,  and  this  is  often  no  easy  matter.  In 
certain  Ministerial  departments  letters  are  still  copied  by  hand 
as  well  as  by  the  copying  machine,  because  it  affords  work  to 
employes  who  otherwise  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
£80  per  annum,  even  from  the  State,  is  not  a  fortune,  and 
many  employes,  who  have  not  yet  secured  rich  wives,  are  com- 
pelled for  mere  subsistence  to  hover  around  cheap  restaurants. 
There  are  more  than  600,000  employes  in  the  French  Govern- 
ment service,  and  they  must  all  be  fed,  heaven  knows  how  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  pheasants  and  partridges  form  no  part  of  their 
daily  menu.  This  enormous  army  of  employes  is  the  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  decent  budgets,  and  taxes  the  ingenuity 
even  of  a  first-class  Minister  of  Finance  like  M.  Maurice  Kouvier. 
Parliamentary  government  in  France  is  not  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  but  an  exotic  derived  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  was  tried  under  the  first  Eepublic,  under 
the  Restoration,  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  under  the  second 
Eepublic,  and  failed  every  time  to  implant  itself  in  the  French 
body  politic. 
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Will  Parliamentary  government  under  the  third  Eepublic 
fare  better  than  its  predecessors  ?  No  one  can  tell ;  but  the  last 
escapade  in  the  French  Chamber  shows  that  the  Opposition 
cry  is  "  down  with  Parliamentary  government,"  and  that  all 
present  political  embarrassments  are  thrown  on  its  shoulders 
by  the  Nationalist  party,  who  desire  not  the  death  of  the 
third  Eepublic  but  its  transformation.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  imagined  from  the  present  crisis  through  which  France 
is  passing  that  the  country  is  either  practically  or  socially 
on  the  decline.  France  has  wonderful  powers  of  recuperation, 
which  is  at  the  service  of  any  first-class  Minister,  whether 
Parliamentary  or  otherwise,  who  knows  how  to  use  it  for  the 
happiness  of  France  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  an  asset  to 
the  good  of  the  third  Eepublic  that  for  thirty-two  years  it  has 
abstained  from  entangling  the  country  in  any  political  complica- 
tion, of  which  the  manifest  outcome  would  have  been  European 
war. 

CHAELES  LYON. 

PARIS,  February. 
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THE   DIPLOMACY    OF   THE   ALASKA 
BOUNDARY   QUESTION 

WHEN  the  United  States,  with  the  help  of  our  benevolent 
neutrality,  had  defeated  Spain  in  the  summer  of  1898,  it  was 
supposed  that  British- America  relations  were  more  cordial  than 
had  been  the  case  for  many  years.  Therefore  it  seemed  to  be 
an  opportune  moment  for  attempting  the  settlement  of  several 
outstanding  disputes.  Almost  all  the  points  at  issue  concerned 
Canada  more  nearly  than  any  other  part  of  the  Empire,  and  most 
of  them  were  purely  Canadian  questions.  In  addition  to  the 
Alaska  Boundary  question  there  was  the  old  dispute  about  the 
Atlantic  Fisheries,  I  the  question  of  the  lumber  duties  under  the 
Dingley  Tariff,  the  Alien  Labour  laws,  and  other  matters. 
Accordingly  the  British  Government  arranged  with  the  American 
Government  for  a  Joint  High  Commission  to  meet  forthwith  at 
Quebec. 

In  Canada  the  prospect  was  regarded  with  some  misgiving. 
The  chief  anxiety  came  from  the  bitter  knowledge  of  how 
England  had  acted  on  similar  occasions  in  the  past.  England 
almost  invariably  had  sought  to  buy  the  goodwill  of  the  United 
States  by  the  surrender  of  Canadian  rights,  a  far  easier  process 
for  her  than  the  sacrifice  of  English  interests.  This  naturally 
had  strengthened  the  uncompromising  spirit  of  the  Americans, 
who  had  come  to  think,  reasonably  enough,  that  only  sufficient 
bluster  was  necessary  to  wring  any  concession  from  England, 
provided  it  was  at  the  expense  of  Canada.  If  this  had  been  the 
case  in  the  past  what  were  the  probabilities  now  ?  England,  in 
her  "  splendid  isolation,"  was  known  to  desire  particularly  the 
friendship  of  the  Americans,  which  she  believed  her  attitude  at 
Manila  already  had  done  much  to  secure.  The  Americans,  on 
their  side,  were  in  their  most  jingoistic  mood,  and  full  of  revived 
ideas  about  "  expansion."  Thus  the  position  seemed  to  be  one 
of  exceptional  risk  for  Canada.  These  misgivings  were  deepened 
by  the  conviction  that  if  they  were  fulfilled  the  results  would  be 
disastrous  to  Imperial  unity.  Old  Canadians  had  watched  with 
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satisfaction  the  birth  and  development  of  a  youthful  national 
pride — the  first  fruit  of  confederation.  And  they  believed  that 
this  national  pride  had  now  attained  a  strength  of  self-confidence 
that  no  longer  would  tolerate  the  over-riding  of  Canadian  rights 
by  the  mother  country  or  any  other  Power. 

Accordingly  it  was  with  intense  relief  that  Canadians  learnt 
how  the  Joint  Commission  was  to  be  composed.  On  the  British 
side  no  less  than  four  commissioners  out  of  five  were  to  be 
Canadians.  Only  one,  the  late  Lord  Herschell,  was  to  come 
from  England.  The  cause  of  Canadian  nationalism  had  advanced 
indeed  since  1871,  when  Sir  John  Macdonald  had  been  over- 
ridden by  a  majority  sent  from  Downing  Street.  This  time,  at 
any  rate,  there  would  be  no  preposterous  surrenders.  Hence 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  applauded  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Dominion.  The  Canadians  on  the  Commission — 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  (Premier),  Sir  K.  Cartwright  (Minister  of 
Commerce),  Sir  Louis  Davies  (Marine  and  Fisheries),  and  Mr.  D. 
Mills  (Minister  of  Justice) — were  anxious  to  justify  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's confidence  by  reaching  a  complete  settlement  of  all  the 
points  at  issue.  At  the  same  time  they  recognised  their  position 
as  guardians  of  Imperial  interests,  including  Canadian  national 
interests,  and  knew  their  neighbours  better  than  to  expect  any 
success  from  one-sided  concessions.  Accordingly  they  came  to 
Quebec  determined  to  conduct  the  negotiations  on  strictly  business 
lines,  asking  no  favours  nor  offering  any ;  insistent  on  Canadian 
rights,  but  always  ready  to  barter  them  for  a  fair  equivalent. 
The  Americans  for  their  part  came  in  the  opposite  frame  of  mind, 
cherishing  just  those  extravagant  expectations  which  had  been 
foreseen  in  Canada. 

So  the  commissioners  set  to  work.  Soon  the  Americans  dis- 
covered that  their  accustomed  dictatorial  attitude  was  ineffective. 
On  the  question  of  fisheries,  lumber  duties,  and  the  rest,  the 
Canadians,  backed  by  Lord  Herschell,  held  out  for  their  quid  pro 
quo.  The  method  of  the  commission  seems  to  have  been  to  take 
each  question  separately,  and  discuss  it  fully ;  but  to  postpone  the 
final  adjustment  of  each  until  all  the  questions  had  been  so 
treated,  when  there  might  be  a  general  balancing  of  gains  and 
concessions  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  That  process  was 
followed  successfully  until  the  Alaska  Boundary  question  came 
up.  This  question  being  in  itself  of  great  importance,  and  being 
left  to  the  end,  became  a  critical  factor  in  the  final  settlement  of 
accounts  which  both  sides  had  in  view.  So  it  came  about  that 
the  success  of  all  the  preceding  negotiations  hinged  on  the  neces- 
sity of  an  agreement  about  the  Alaska  Boundary. 

Briefly,  the  dispute  had  arisen  as  follows.  In  1825  Kussia, 
then  owner  of  Alaska,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  as 
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owner  of  the  adjoining  continent,  defining  the  boundary  line 
between  their  respective  territories.  In  those  regions  the  chief 
interests  of  Eussia  lay  in  the  seal-catching  industry,  while  our 
chief  interests  were  those  of  the  fur  trade,  carried  on  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Thus  Kussian  interests  lay  on  the  coast, 
while  ours  were  in  the  hinterland.  Accordingly  we  recognised 
Kussia's  claim  to  a  long  fringe  of  coast  stretching  southward  from 
Alaska  proper  for  several  hundred  miles  down  the  Pacific  shore. 
In  1867  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  their  expansion  policy, 
purchased  Alaska  with  all  the  Kussian  treaty  rights.  As  usual  in 
those  days  the  British  Government  looked  on,  taking  no  thought 
for  the  future  of  British  North  America,  which  they  supposed 
would  soon  be  severed  from  the  Empire.  The  industries  of  that 
remote  region  continued  to  be  confined  to  sealing  and  fur-trading 
until  the  year  1896,  when  the  great  gold  rush  to  the  Canadian 
Klondike  district  began. 

At  length  the  evil  of  our  shortsightedness  began  to  appear. 
Canadian  miners  and  merchants  found  the  "  gate  "  to  their  own 
Klondike  guarded  by  American  customs  officers.  The  goldfields 
could  be  reached  most  easily  by  means  of  the  Lynn  Canal,  a  long, 
narrow  inlet  averaging  about  a  mile  in  width,  and  running  inland 
for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  fringe  of  coast  granted 
by  us  to  Russia.  At  its  head  this  inlet  breaks  into  two  arms. 
The  westerly  arm  forms  Pyramid  Harbour,  an  uninhabited  spot 
from  which  there  was  a  long  and  difficult  route  to  the  goldfields. 
The  easterly  arm  ends  in  two  harbours,  from  either  of  which  the 
goldfields  could  be  reached  with  comparative  ease.  Here,  when 
the  rush  set  in,  were  two  American  settlements,  Skagway  and 
Dyea.  The  latter  soon  became  the  centres  of  large  American 
interests,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  and 
the  American  customs  officials  lost  no  opportunity  of  hampering 
Canadian  competition  for  the  lucrative  trade  of  the  Canadian 
goldfields. 

The  Dominion  Government,  when  this  matter  was  placed 
before  it,  naturally  looked  up  the  old  treaty  of  1825,  to  see  exactly 
what  rights  the  Americans  had  acquired  through  Russia  on  this 
coast.  It  then  became  evident  that  it  was  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  head  waters  of  the  Lynn  Canal  ever  had  been 
assigned  to  Russia  at  all,  in  which  case  the  American  claim 
inherited  the  same  doubt.  It  seemed  that  under  the  treaty  the 
boundary  line  was  to  be  an  artificial  line  connecting  the  peaks  of 
the  coastal  mountain  range,  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  not 
exceeding  thirty  miles.  Now  the  question  arose,  was  the 
boundary  line  intended  to  wind  round  the  heads  of  all  these 
long,  narrow  inlets,  or  was  it  to  jump  across  the  water  at  a 
distance  inland  not  exceeding  thirty  miles.  If  the  line  jumped 
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across  the  Lynn  Canal  at  thirty  miles  inland,  it  would  leave 
Skagway,  Dyea,  and  Pyramid  Harbour  high  and  dry  in  Canadian 
territory.  But  these  places  would  be  in  American  territory  if  the 
line  followed  the  inlet  right  round. 

The  Canadian  law-officers  believed  that  the  precedents  were 
in  favour  of  Canada.  Moreover,  the  Americans  themselves 
always  had  insisted  on  the  principle  of  the  Canadian  contention 
in  connection  with  their  Atlantic  coast  fisheries.  There,  wishing 
to  keep  Canadian  fishing  boats  out  of  the  inlets,  they  had  said  in 
effect,  "  The  boundary  line  of  our  territorial  waters  is  three  miles 
from  a  straight  line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland  across  the 
mouth  of  the  inlet.  Inside  this  line  you  cannot  fish."  With  this 
ruling  the  Canadians  had  been  forced  to  acquiesce,  and  now  they 
thought  that  what  was  sauce  for  the  goose  on  the  Atlantic  ought 
to  be  sauce  for  the  gander  on  the  Pacific. 

Accordingly,  at  Quebec,  the  Canadian  claim  for  a  boundary 
line  on  the  thirty-mile  limit  was  put  forward,  and  utterly  dis- 
concerted the  proceedings.  The  American  public  at  the  time  was 
fully  imbued  with  the  jingo  idea  about  not  taking  down  the  flag, 
which  we  ourselves  have  long  since  grown  out  of,  and  are  accus- 
tomed to  laugh  at  in  the  German  Emperor's  orations.  But  apart 
from  this  sentiment,  the  American  Commissioners  knew  that  a 
treaty  making  it  possible  for  Skagway  and  Dyea  to  pass  under 
the  British  flag  would  never  become  law.  It  would  be  opposed  by 
the  whole  influence  of  the  Western  States,  especially  at  Seattle 
and  San  Francisco;  while  the  conspicuous  jingoism  of  the 
American  Senate  alone  would  secure  its  rejection  by  that 
arbitrary  body.  Sympathising  with  the  Americans  in  their 
difficulty  the  Canadians  then  made  a  proposal  to  the  following 
effect : — 

Let  us  have  what  international  law  and  equity  demand—  nothing  more  nor 
less.  Your  rights  and  ours  depend  upon  the  treaty  of  1825,  modified  only  by 
the  equities  of  the  case  arising  from  the  fact  of  your  occupation.  Here,  then, 
is  just  the  case  for  an  international  arbitration.  Let  your  President  appoint  an 
American  arbitrator,  and  our  Privy  Council  a  British  arbitrator,  and  let  these 
two  choose  an  umpire,  who  shall  be  a  foreigner.  To  this  court  let  us  submit 
the  whole  question  of  the  Alaska  boundary,  without  any  restriction  whatever. 
For  their  guidance  let  them  adopt  the  rules  of  the  recent  Venezuelan  arbitra- 
tion, which  you  drew  up  in  accordance  with  your  own  ideas. 

Surely  this  offer  was  not  only  just  but  liberal.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  singularly  opportune.  For  the  Czar's  Peace  Con- 
ference was  sitting  at  the  Hague,  and  there  the  American  dele- 
gates were  presenting  themselves  as  the  envoys  of  a  people  by 
which,  above  all  others,  the  principle  of  International  Arbitration 
was  accepted  and  cherished.  Here,  then,  was  a  happy  oppor- 
v  for  the  Americans  to  show  the  sincerity  of  these  professions 
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by  acting  up  to  them.  But  how  did  their  Commissioners  at 
Quebec  meet  the  Canadian  offer  ?  It  was  with  the  tortuous  reply  : 

Yes,  let  us  have  arbitration  by  all  means ;  but  we  must  have  two  modifications 
of  your  scheme :  (1)  let  the  court  be  composed  of  three  Britishers  and  three 
Americans;  (2)  you  must  recognise  our  sovereignty  over  Skagway  and  Dyea 
in  any  circumstances. 

Obviously  either  of  these  amendments  by  itself  was  enough 
to  reduce  the  whole  thing  to  a  farce.  The  first  made  possible 
an  equal  division  of  opinion  amongst  the  arbitrators,  so  that 
there  was  no  guarantee  of  a  final  settlement.  The  Americans 
alleged  they  could  not  trust  an  European  umpire,  and  demanded 
that  the  umpire,  if  any,  should  be  an  American  or  South 
American,  i.e.,  selected  from  a  State  practically  protected  by 
America.  What  would  have  been  the  prospect  then  of  an  im- 
partial verdict  ?  The  second  amendment  was  even  more  ridicu- 
lous, for  it  excluded  from  arbitration  the  one  point  which  was  of 
serious  importance  to  either  side. 

In  fact  the  Americans  were  so  uncertain  of  their  claim  that 
they  simply  would  not  face  an  international  court.  Doubtless 
they  recalled  the  Behring  Sea  and  the  Venezuelan  arbitrations. 
In  both  these  cases  they  had  begun  with  a  blustering  assertion 
that  their  position  was  impregnable,  and  each  time  the  verdict 
had  gone  against  them.  After  that  arbitration  might  do  for 
peace  conferences,  but  not  for  the  settlement  of  claims  involving 
dollars  as  well  as  national  honour.  What  were  the  Canadians  to 
do?  They  were  confident  of  their  position,  and  determined  that 
it"  should  be  respected.  Accordingly  they  declined  to  go  on  with 
the  negotiations  until  the  Alaskan  question  was  within  sight  of 
settlement.  In  this  attitude  Lord  Herschell  and  the  British 
Government  concurred.  In  vain  the  Americans  pleaded  for  the 
settlement  of  the  other  questions,  towards  which  so  much  progress 
had  been  made.  No,  if  the  other  points  were  now  settled  Canada 
would  be  empty-handed  for  compromise  in  Alaska,  and  com- 
promise alone  remained  if  the  Americans  would  not  consent  to 
an  impartial  and  conclusive  arbitration.  The  Canadian  Com- 
missioners themselves  were  greatly  disappointed;  but  in  all  the 
disputes,  except  that  of  Alaska,  the  status  quo  was  in  their  favour, 
so  that  they  could  afford  to  wait.  Accordingly  in  February,  1899, 
the  Commission  broke  up,  to  reassemble,  so  it  declared,  in  the 
following  August. 

In  Canada,  when  these  facts  became  known,  the  whole  people, 
irrespective  of  race  or  party,  united  to  applaud  the  conduct  of 
their  commissioners.  They  felt  that  they  were  advancing  in 
national  strength  and  national  self-respect.  "  A  fair  treaty  or 
none  at  all,"  became  their  watchword.  On  the  other  side  the 
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American  politicians  and  press  were  intensely  irritated  by  Canada's 
claim  to  be  treated  as  a  nation  and  an  equal,  the  rightful  partner 
in  the  American  continent,  no  longer  the  cat's-paw  of  the  United 
States  nor  the  scapegoat  of  England.  The  annexationist  news- 
papers tried  to  conceal  their  annoyance  under  cover  of  stupid 
sneers,  which  they  heaped  freely  on  the  country  which  for  a 
century,  by  declining  to  join  the  United  States,  had  sacrificed 
material  wealth  to  the  idea  of  a  united  empire. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  effect,  through  the  ordinary  diplomatic 
channels,  a   compromise  on  the  Alaska  Boundary  question,  in 
default  of  which  it  would  be  useless  for  the  Commission  to  meet 
again.      Accordingly   communications    began    to  pass    between 
Ottawa    and    London,    and    London    and    Washington.       The 
principle  maintained   on  the   British   side  wat   that  if   Canada 
refrained  from  pressing  her  legal  claim  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Lynn  Canal,  including  Skagway  and  Dyea,  then  her  right  to  some 
other  outlet  on  the  Canal  should  be  recognised  by  the  United 
States.     This  might  be  effected  by  making  Pyramid  Harbour  the 
Canadian  outlet,  or  by  declaring  a  portion  of  the  territory  neutral. 
But  the  Americans  were  bent  on  ousting  Canada  altogether 
from  the  coast.     Having  succeeded  in  getting  the  negotiations 
transferred  to  London  they  anticipated  a  return  to  the  old  tra- 
dition of  our  Empire.     By  dealing  direct  with  Downing  Street 
they  hoped   to   "  side-track  "  the  Canadian  national  statesmen, 
and  to  bluff  England  into  surrendering  the  claims  of  her  "  colony  " 
for  the  bribe  of  their  goodwill.     To  further  this  policy  Washington 
resorted  to  the  stratagem  of  an  unscrupulous  press  campaign, 
with  the  object  of  prejudicing  English  public  opinion  against  the 
Canadians.     It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commission  and  the  subsequent  negotiations  had 
not  been  made  public,  so  that  there  was  an  easy  opening  for  mis- 
representation.    The  main  object  was  to  make  it  appear  that 
Canada  and  not  iihe  United  States  was  shirking  the  proposal  of 
arbitration. 

The  statements  made  were  so  grossly  misleading  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  considered  it  necessary  to  give  an  official  denial 
to  them  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons. 

I  had  no  authority  [he  said]  at  the  time  to  disclose  the  records  of  the 
Commission,  but  I  have  only  to  repeat  that  the  position  to-day  is  exactly  what 
it  was  when  the  Commission  adjourned  in  the  month  of  February  last.  There 
has  been  no  change,  and,  so  far  as  this  Government  is  concerned,  there  will  be 
no  change.  .  .  .  The  only  proposition  we  made  was  that  the  matter  should  be 
referred  to  arbitration,  and  that  the  arbitration  should  proceed  exactly  on  all 
fours  with  the  Venezuelan  precedent.  All  statements  that  this  was  coupled 
with  any  other  condition  are  absolutely  erroneous. 

This  unhesitating  disclaimer  made  it  impossible  to  pretend 
any  longer  that  the  obstruction  to  arbitration  came  from  Canada. 
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And  a  few  days  later,  for  the  first  time,  the  Times  correspondent 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  Americans  had  reserved  Skagway  and 
Dyea  from  arbitration  before  ever  the  Canadians  proposed  to 
reserve  Pyramid  Harbour  for  themselves. 

This  Government  and  the  British  Government  [he  said]  alike  regarded 
Skagway  and  Dyea  as  territory  of  which  the  United  States  had  been  in  posses- 
sion for  many  years,  and  its  title  was  never  questioned.  But  Canada  insisted 
that  if  this  territory  was  excluded  from  arbitration,  Pyramid  Harbour  should 
be  recognised  as  Canadian. 

This  attempt  to  prejudice  English  opinion  by  making  Canada 
appear  to  have  shrunk  from  submitting  the  whole  question  to 
arbitration,  failed  of  its  mark.  The  Times  gently  pooh-poohed 
its  own  correspondent  and  decided  to  postpone  judgment  pending 
the  Ottawa  version  of  the  story.  In  Canada  the  conspiracy 
caused  much  irritation  but  no  surprise,  its  practical  effect  being 
to  create  a  strong  demand  for  an  official  account  of  the  work  of 
the  Commission,  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  readily  gave.  Never- 
theless, the  American  press,  blind  to  the  evolution  of  certain 
British  colonies  into  partner-states  of  the  Empire,  continued  to 
lecture  England  for  not  flouting  Canadian  sentiment.  The 
Canadian  demand  for  unrestricted  arbitration  invariably  was 
characterised  as  the  "  surrender  of  American  territory,"  which 
prompted  the  Westminster  Gazette  to  ask,  "  Is  it  not  rather 
instructive  that  the  Americans  seem  to  regard  the  two  processes 
as  exactly  similar?"  Occasionally  the  old  game  of  bluff  was 
revived,  through  fictitious  reports  of  restlessness  amongst  the 
American  miners,  which  might  lead  to  an  armed  collision.  But 
the  most  flagrant  example  occurred  when  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
speaking  in  Chicago,  said  that  war  was  out  of  the  question.  At 
once  the  American  press  agents  cabled  over  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  had  "  threatened  war." 

The  attitude  assumed  by  American  officials  and  the  American 
press  was  too  hypocritical  to  be  long  maintained.  Even  the  Times 
correspondent  felt  constrained  to  notice  the  influence  of  objections 
to  arbitration  other  than  those  hitherto  alleged  : — 

What  the  Canadians — perhaps  also  some  Englishmen — fail  to  consider  [he 
said]  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  carrying  any  arbitration  scheme  whatever 
through  the  Senate.  Any  scheme  abandoning  American  territory  would  be 
attacked,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  press  everywhere,  as  a  betrayal  of 
American  interests. 

Later  on  he  again  indicated  his  growing  doubts  as  to  the 
straightforwardness  of  the  "  best  authority."  After  repeating 
the  official  tirade  against  Canada,  he  continued  :— 

On  the  other  hand,  singular  accounts  come  from  Washington  of  this 
Government's  attitude  towards  arbitration.  It  does  not  refuse  arbitration  on 
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certain  terms,  but,  says  a  Tribune  dispatch,  other  dispatches  agreeing,  it  holds 
that  arbitrators  are  subject  to  a  fatal  weakness  for  compromising.  Any  com- 
promise in  the  present  case  would  be  fatal  to  the  whole  American  contention. 
For,  if  once  Canada  were  admitted  to  the  Lynn  Canal,  the  United  States  would 
be  deprived  of  the  only  weapon  for  the  protection  of  miners  going  to  the 
Klondike  from  extortion  and  perhaps  expulsion. 

This  new  excuse,  emanating  from  Washington,  was  taken  up 
.  eagerly  by  the  American  press,  and  what  a  lurid  light  was  thrown 
by  it  on  the  whole  American  position  !  The  Washington  Govern- 
ment, according  to  its  own  apologists,  apprehended  that  an 
impartial  court  of  arbitration  would  award  to  Canada  part  of  the 
Lynn  Canal,  in  which  case  the  United  States  would  lose  the 
instrument  of  retaliation  afforded  by  the  customs,  supposing 
Canada  treated  American  miners  in  the  Klondyke  as  Canadian 
miners  were  treated  in  the  Western  States.  Surely  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  ignoble  repudiation  of  the  attitude 
towards  arbitration  affected  by  the  American  delegates  at  the 
Hague.  Of  course  no  self-respecting  nation  could  relinquish  its 
legal  rights  in  the  face  of  this  audacious  disavowal  for  treaty 
obligations  (a  disavowal  afterwards  advocated  with  a  yet  more 
unscrupulous  thoroughness  by  certain  senators  in  reference  to  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty).  So  the  various  suggestions  of  com- 
promise came  to  nothing. 

The  Canadian  position  was  summed  up  concisely  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  thus  : — 

The  arbitrators  [he  said]  ought  to  decide  these  two  points:  (1)  Which  is 
the  right  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  1825  in  regard  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Lynn  Canal ;  is  it  the  American  or  the  Canadian  contention  ?  (2)  In  the  event 
of  the  arbitrators  declaring  the  Canadian  contention  to  be  the  right  one,  then 
the  subsidiary  consideration  would  have  to  be  decided,  as  to  what  disposition 
should  be  made  of  Dyea  and  Skagway,  which  are  American  settlements. 

To  this  eminently  reasonable  position  Canada  adhered.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  Commission  did  not  reassemble,  but  later  on  a 
modus  vivendi  was  reached  to  moderate  the  friction  on  the  spot, 
Canada  reserving  for  future  settlement  her  claim  for  a  boundary 
based  on  the  treaty  of  1825.  Meanwhile  the  other  causes  of 
friction  remained  unsettled.  Since  the  summer  of  1899  events  have 
marched  rapidly.  The  failure  of  the  Commission  had  the  effect 
of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  Americans,  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
existence  of  a  Canadian  national  sentiment  as  keen  as  their  own 
to  resent  interference  with  its  national  rights  or  national  ambitions. 
It  revealed  also  the  new  position  in  the  Empire  which  Canada  is 
asserting  for  herself,  no  longer  a  dependency  but  a  partner-state. 
This  much-needed  lesson  finally  was  enforced  by  the  appearance 
of  Canada  as  our  ally  on  the  battlefields  of  South  Africa,  a 
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departure  from  colonial  tradition  which  was  due  largely  to  the 
enthusiasm  aroused  by  our  unflinching  support  in  the  Alaskan  con- 
troversy. Meantime,  Canada  has  experienced  marvellous  material 
prosperity,  and  American  financiers  and  manufacturers  have 
become  deeply  interested  in  the  development  of  the  Dominion. 
The  result  has  been  that  commercial  reciprocity  between  the  two 
countries,  so  long  sought  for  in  vain  by  Canada,  is  now  desired 
by  the  Americans  in  their  own  interest.  All  this  has  strengthened 
Canada  in  holding  out  for  unrestricted  arbitration  on  the  Alaska* 
question,  refusing  to  discuss  other  matters  with  the  United  States 
until  this  point  was  settled  to  her  satisfaction.  The  news, 
therefore,  of  the  new  Convention  comes  as  a  surprise. 

We  can  only  hope  that  our  Government  has  not,  in  a  moment 
of  panic,  reverted  to  the  old  colonial  policy,  once  more  making 
Canada  pay  for  our  blunders  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Nothing  would 
more  effectively  check  the  movement  towards  Imperial  co-opera- 
tion than  to  ignore  the  right  of  Canada  to  guide  Imperial  policy 
in  matters  primarily  affecting  her  special  interests.  That  right 
was  recognised  by  us  once  for  all  when  four  Canadians  sat  with 
one  Englishman  at  Quebec  to  conduct  Imperial  negotiations  with 
the  United  States.  The  same  principle  demands  that  in  the  present 
case  all  three  British  Commissioners  shall  be  Canadians.  For  the 
American  contention  will  prevail  if  a  single  British  Commissioner 
can  be  won  over  to  the  American  view.  Therefore,  to  appoint  a 
single  Englishman  would  be  unjust  to  Canada  and  impolitic  for 
the  Empire.  For  it  would  be  intolerable  to  Canada  if  her  claim, 
supported,  perhaps,  by  two  Canadian  Commissioners,  were  rejected 
in  favour  of  the  Americans  by  the  third,  who,  being  an  English- 
man, might  be  thought  to  have  felt  more  interest  in  forcing  a 
verdict  of  some  kind  than  in  supporting  the  claims  of  justice. 

It  is  easy  to  give  away  the  property  of  others,  and  this  country 
has  no  more  right  to  surrender  the  Lynn  Canal  to  the  United 
States,  through  the  decisive  vote  of  its  Commissioner,  than 
Canada  would  have,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  cede  the  Bristol 
Channel  to  the  French.  The  friendship  of  the  United  States, 
so  often  sought  at  the  expense  of  Canada,  has  never  yet  been  of 
service  to  the  Empire.  In  the  past  we  may  have  been  able  with 
impunity  to  barter  the  interests  of  a  colony.  But  the  colony  of 
the  past  is  the  nation  of  to-day ;  and,  where  the  future  is  at  stake, 
national  patriotism  is  less  submissive  than  colonial  loyalty. 

BICHABD  JEBB. 
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CONTINENTAL   RULERS   IN   THE   NINE- 
TEENTH   CENTURY:    A    REVIEW* 

CONTINENTAL  history  about  the  year  1801  offers  a  conspicuous 
illustration  of  the  inconveniences  entailed  by  the  arbitrary  division 
of  the  course  of  events  into  centuries.  Mr.  Thornton  has  fully 
grasped  this  fact,  and  before  dealing  with  the  "rulers"  of  the 
last  century  has  very  wisely  given  us  several  preliminary  chapters, 
thus  affording  the  reader  a  lucid  and  interesting  sketch  of  the 
causes  that  brought  about  the  European  situation  upon  which 
the  nineteenth  century  opened. 

The  first  question  a  reader  will  ask  will  doubtless  be, 
"  What  is  a  ruler  ?  "  I  take  it  the  author's  idea  of  a  ruler  is  a 
first  magistrate,  or  a  responsible  first  minister,  or  a  general  in 
command  of  an  army  or  of  a  detached  army  corps  ;  in  short,  any 
man  of  affairs  free  to  act  on  his  own  initiative  in  matters  of  high 
importance  to  his  country.  This  idea  may  not  satisfy  all,  and 
some  critics  may  be  led  by  the  title  to  expect  the  contents  of  the 
book  to  be  other  than  they  are.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
what  Mr.  Thornton  has  written  is  more  to  the  point  than  what 
he  has  not  written ;  and  he  has  written  a  very  useful  and 
attractive  book,  of  special  service  to  the  student  of  history,  and 
one  which  cannot  fail  to  find  a  lasting  place  in  every  library. 
His  utterances  are  both  thoughtful  and  fresh ;  moreover,  the 
book  is  singularly  free  from  the  influence  of  pet  theories  or 
prejudices  which  so  ofter  discolour  political  and  historical  writings. 
Yet  Mr.  Thornton  has  opinions  strongly  held.  For  example,  he 
tells  us,  and  tells  us  truly,  that  from  the  power  won  by  "  gaining 
sway  over  the  municipality  of  Paris,"  and  abused  by  Kobespierre, 
Marat,  and  Danton,  "the.  lesson  to  be  learnt  is  that,  in  a  great 
capital  city  the  paramount  authority  should  be  that  of  the 
national  Parliament,  and  that  no  single  municipal  authority 
should  be  allowed  to  usurp  complete  local  power,  but  that  it 
should  be  checked  by  the  establishment  of  minor  bodies  of  an 

*  « Continental  Balers  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  by  P.  M.  Thornton,  LL.B., 
M.P.  Linscott  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto  and  Philadelphia;  W.  and  B.  Chambers, 
Ltd.,  London  and  Edinburgh,  1903. 
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elective  character,  whose  power — while  less  than  that  of  the 
central  authority — should  be  clearly  defined  and  unassailable." 
Yet  Mr.  Thornton  thinks  that,  had  Fox  lived,  Europe  would  have 
been  delivered  before  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  thereby 
revealing  an  open  mind  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Whig 
and  Tory  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Again,  the  view  adopted 
as  to  the  Austrian  surrender  after  the  indecisive  conflict  at 
Wagram  is  the  result  of  researches  in  the  Foreign  Office 
archives,  and  deserves  attention.  It  is  contended  that  the 
cession  of  Austrian  Galicia  at  Schonbrunn,  when  the  Emperor 
Francis  and  his  advisers  agreed  to  peace  on  terms  not  warranted 
by  the  military  situation,  proved  to  be  the  destruction  of  the 
alliance  between  Eussia  and  France  contracted  at  Tilsit;  and 
that  the  war  of  1809  imported  the  "popular  element  into  the 
Napoleonic  struggle,"  substituting  "  the  prayers  and  striving  of 
many  peoples  for  the  cabals  of  monarchs  and  the  intrigues  of 
interested  advisers." 

Mr.  Thornton  agrees  with  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Keeve  that  Lord 
Malmesbury  threw  "an  entirely  new  light  on  the  causes  of  the 
Crimean  War"  by  divulging  the  particulars  of  an  intrigue  between 
the  Czar  Nicholas  I.  and  three  Tory  magnates,  who  must,  I 
think,  have  been  prompted  by  some  occult  influence.  In  the 
year  1844,  when  the  Czar  was  in  London,  he  entered  into  a 
verbal  agreement  with  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  that  they  should  support  Russia's  claims 
in  case  of  dispute  with  France  about  the  custody  of  the  Holy 
Places,  and  the  quartette  signed  in  duplicate  a  secret  memorandum 
setting  forth  the  terms  of  this  agreement.  In  1853,  Lord  Aber- 
deen was  Prime  Minister,  which  circumstance  may  well  have  en- 
couraged the  Czar  to  press  for  the  supremacy  of  Eussia  over  the 
Holy  Shrines,  as  he  would  scarcely  appreciate  that  the  political 
regeneration  of  the  only  surviving  co-signatory  virtually  annulled 
the  agreement.  Perhaps  it  is  a  pity  that  Lord  Malmesbury 
made  this  disclosure  of  a  transaction  which  proved  to  be  a  fiasco, 
and,  in  1854,  brought  Lord  Aberdeen  into  a  most  embarrassing 
position ;  as  politicians  are  unlikely  to  perpetrate  similar  irregu- 
larities in  the  future,  while  the  revelation  is  not  pleasant  for 
the  relatives  of  the  three  English  statesmen  who  were  implicated. 

But  attempts  to  discredit  the  statement  are  futile.  To  urge, 
as  proof  that  Lord  Malmesbury  was  mistaken,  that  the  document 
is  not  in  the  respective  Foreign  Offices  involves  petitio  principii, 
since  it  is  expressly  asserted  that  it  was  unofficial  and  not  sent  to 
Downing  Street.  Lord  Aberdeen's  reply  *  may  have  referred  only 
to  official  communications ;  while,  as  he  had  to  choose — according 
to  Lord  Malmesbury — between  breaking  his  pledge  and  a  suppressio 

*  House  of  Lords,  March  13,  1854. 
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veri,  his  dementi  would  lack  weight  even  had  Lord  Ellenborough 
not  straightway  in  debate  exposed  its  inaccuracy  as  to  Sir  Kobert 
Peel's  conversation  with  the  Czar.  Lord  Malmesbury's  account 
proves  that  the  document  he  discussed  some  days  later*  was 
Nesselrode's  Memorandum,  which  alludes  to  some  such  agree- 
ment as  that  described  by  Lord  Malmesbury,  whose  account 
Lord  Derby  had  corroborated.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
alleged  Kussian  duplicate  should  be  forthcoming,  since  Nicholas  I. 
is  represented  to  have  been  pledged  as  a  man  of  honour  to  secrecy, 
and  so  would  naturally  destroy  his  copy  when  it  became  useless ; 
moreover,  Eussia  would  hardly  invite  attention  now  to  a  bygone 
intrigue  against  France. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  before  the  Crimean  War  Nicholas  I. 
proposed  that  England  should  have  Crete  and  Egypt  in  exchange 
for  his  own  occupation  of  Constantinople,  so  that  we  cannot 
wonder  at  Russian  activity  in  various  quarters  since  the  establish- 
ment of  our  protectorate  over  Egypt.  Another  sidelight  is 
furnished  by  Bismarck's  'Reflections  and  Reminiscences,'  namely, 
that  but  for  Germany  Russia  would  have  attacked  Austria  in 
preference  to  Turkey  in  1876.  Did  the  English  and  Austrian 
representatives  at  the  Berlin  Conference  know  this  ?  If  so,  their 
attitude  is  fully  explained,  and  in  any  case  their  critics  are 
confounded. 

From  Mr.  A.  J.  Butler's  trustworthy  version  of  Bismarck's 
autobiographical  work  Mr.  Thornton  judiciously  quotes  the 
account  given  by  "  the  most  successful  continental  ruler  since 
the  great  Napoleon "  of  his  remarkable  interview  with  King 
Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia  at  Sans  Souci  after  the  Berlin 
rising  in  1848.  Bismarck,  being  angry  at  the  king's  having 
missed  what  he  regarded  as  a  chance  of  unifying  Germany  under 
Prussia,  "  came  in  the  spirit  of  a  frondeur  "  ;  but  the  king  said, 
"  something  more  than  reproaches  is  wanted  to  set  an  overturned 
throne  up  again.  To  do  that  I  need  assistance  and  active 
devotion,  not  criticism."  A  smaller  man  might  have  felt  snubbed 
and  exasperated,  but  the  future  Chancellor  "  went  away  completely 
disarmed  and  won  over." 

The  author's  details  are  as  a  rule  accurate,  but  I  shall  not 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  approaching  my  review  in  any  carping 
spirit  if  I  point  out  that  Mr.  Thornton  has  not  made  it  quite  clear 
that  Pius  VI.  when  "  taken  across  the  Alps  by  Bonaparte,"  died 
at  Valence,  in  France ;  a  casual  reader  might  think  he  returned 
to  Rome.  Fortunately  such  obscure  sentences  are  rare.  The 
otherwise  excellent  index  omits  the  coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon  III., 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
while  Kutusoff  is  described  by  a  misprint  as  a  "  Prussian  "  general. 

*  March  31. 
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I  also  think  that  Mr.  Thornton  might  have  devoted  a  little  space 
to  the  rulers  of  Greece  and  other  minor  States,  and  to  such 
Turkish  commanders  as  Osman  Pasha ;  but,  as  the  series  include 
a  volume  on  wars  of  the  century,  another  on  naval  battles, 
a  third  on  naval  development,  and  a  fourth  on  political  progress, 
apparent  omissions  may  be  intended  to  avoid  actual  or  possible 
repetition.  The  subject  is  vast  and  complex  enough  if  undertaken 
by  a  thoroughly  independent  author,  but  for  a  contributor  to  a 
general  scheme — limited  to  a  handy  volume  of  five  hundred 
pages — who  did  not  know  exactly  what  the  other  contributors 
are  likely  to  say,  the  difficulty  of  selection  must  have  been 
overwhelming.  Great  knowledge  and  skill  were  needed  for  the 
production  of  the  book  before  us,  which  gives  the  reader  as 
comprehensive  an  idea  of  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  of  the  most  prominent  makers  of  that  history 
as  he  is  likely  to  be  able  to  retain,  and  also  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  aetiological  relations  of  events  and  periods  which 
appear  to  the  superficial  observer  to  be  disconnected. 

The  idea  that  Napoleon  III.  was  a  puppet  worked  by  his 
half-brother  de  Morny,  Persigny,  and  Walewski,  is  not  entertained 
in  these  pages,  the  author  being  obviously  inclined  to  give  a  good 
word  to  anybody  who  offered  him  the  ghost  of  a  chance.  In  this 
case  kindliness  of  disposition  certainly  points  in  the  same  direction 
as  perspicuity  of  judgment,  for  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon 
was  not  kept  under  a  glass  case,  and  had  he  been  a  nonentity, 
he  must  have  been  generally  accepted  as  such  in  England  half 
a  century  ago.  On  the  contrary  he  made  a  favourable  impression 
on  many  English  competent  to  judge,  and  those  who  judged  him 
harshly  suggested  lack  of  principle  rather  than  of  strength  and 
ability.  Another  assailed  reputation  which  Mr.  Thornton  defends 
is  that  of  Emmanuel  Grouchy,  whom  military  experts  have 
successfully  relieved  from  blame  for  not  going  to  Napoleon's  aid 
at  Waterloo. 

In  view  of  recent  events  it  is  curious  that  almost  the  last 
words  in  the  volume  are :  "  The  later  actions  of  the  German 
Emperor  have  led  to  the  belief  that  the  Dardanelles  International 
Treaty  will  not  so  easily  go  the  way  of  that  concerning  the  Black 
Sea  clauses  which  the  signatories  sacrificed  in  1871."  The 
concluding  sentence  expresses  a  hope  that  the  institution  of  a 
Court  of  International  Arbitration  by  Nicholas  II.  may  prove 
a  success.  I  fear  that,  just  as  laws  are  useless  unless  the 
executive  has  strength  to  enforce  their  provisions,  so  provisions 
of  treaties  or  awards  which  are  irksome  to  any  Power  become 
dead  letters  the  instant  that  Power  feels  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  enforced,  or  even  that  the  enforcement  would  be  inconvenient 
and  would  present  serious  risk  and  difficulty.  I  venture  to 
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endorse  the  opinion  that  the  greatest  continental  ruler  of  his 
times  was  the  Emperor  William  I.  of  Germany.  His  achieve- 
ments were  shared  by  others,  but  his  noble  character  and 
"  powerful  and  distinguished  nature  "  were  all  his  own. 

A  careful  perusal  of  this  attractive  and  luminous  narrative 
leaves  the  impression  that  notwithstanding  the  immense  impor- 
tance attaching  to  the  unification  of  Italy  and  Germany,  to  the 
liberation  of  Greece,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  Kepublic  in 
France,  the  most  momentous  developments  since  1850  have 
proceeded  either  independently  of  or  spite  of  continental  rulers. 
I  allude  to  the  progress  of  national  education,  the  increased  and 
extended  influence  of  the  Press,  the  rise  of  both  national  and 
international  public  opinion,  the  organisation  of  labour,  and 
the  marvellous  expansion  of  finance  in  old  and  new  departments. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  the  English  publishers  upon  the 
excellent  get-up  of  the  book,  which  is  a  decided  improvement  upon 
the  American  edition,  and  I  cannot  end  these  few  remarks  better 
than  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  book  is  very 
appropriately  dedicated  to  Lord  Minto,  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  "in  remembrance  of  our  Cambridge  days,"  and  "grate- 
fully recalling  how  well  the  people  of  the  Dominion  rushed  to 
the  assistance  of  our  common  Empire  in  time  of  need." 

C.  A.  M.  FENNELL. 
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SUSAN    PENNICUICK 

A   STORY   OF   COUNTRY   LIFE   IN   VICTORIA 

CHAPTER  III. 
POOR  SUE. 

THE  day  was  perfect.  Overhead  was  the  cloudless  blue  sky, 
away  to  the  horizon  stretched  the  calm  blue  sea,  and  the  faint 
breeze  that  stirred  in  the  gullies  among  the  sandhills  just  brought 
a  fresh  whiff  of  the  ocean  with  it.  Such  a  perfect  autumn  day. 
The  grass  was  green  and  fresh,  newly  washed  by  the  March 
rains ;  there  was  that  subtle  aromatic  scent  of  the  bush  in  the 
air,  and  Sue,  leaning  back  against  the  big  rosemary  shrub  that 
left  to  itself  had  grown  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  felt  that  she 
ought  to  be  happy.  And  Eoger  was  coming  home  to-day.  She 
had  come  down  to  meet  him. 

She  ought  to  be  happy,  and  yet  she  was  vaguely  uneasy.  He 
loved  her — he  loved  her.  Never  before  had  she  had  such  a 
passionate  love-letter  from  him  as  the  one  that  lay  in  her  lap. 
It  was  one  wild  cry  of  love,  and  he  was  coming  to-day,  to-day — 
he  would  be  here  any  moment  now.  Surely  the  longing  in  her 
soul  would  be  satisfied. 

A  cricket  was  trilling  in  the  grass.  So  cheerfully  he  sang ; 
sang  of  happiness  and  plenty — it  was  a  good  omen.  She  picked 
a  little  sprig  of  rosemary  and  began  stripping  the  leaves  from  it 
to  the  time-honoured  question,  "He  loves  me."  "Not."  "He 
loves  me." 

"  Of  course  he  loves  me,"  she  laughed  aloud,  "  of  course  he 
loves  me." 

And  she  had  something  to  tell  him.  The  crimson  crept  to  her 
cheek  and  her  heart  beat  to  suffocation.  It  was  sweet,  but,  oh,  it 
should  have  been  so  much  sweeter.  There  should  have  been  no 
fear  of  shame.  She  should  have  been  quite  sure.  Aunt  Lavinia 
was  right.  There  was  danger  in  these  long  sweet  days  alone  in 
the  gullies,  these  moonlight  nights  when  he  and  she  had  felt 
answerable  to  no  one  but  themselves  for  their  conduct.  Ah,  well, 
what  did  it  matter  ?  They  were  husband  and  wife,  to  all  intents 
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and  purposes  they  were  husband  and  wife.  Would  any  words 
uttered  by  a  priest  make  them  closer  ?  Yes,  it  was  her  husband 
she  was  waiting  for,  her  husband,  and  yet — and  yet 

There  came  footsteps  through  the  soft  grass,  lagging  footsteps  ; 
could  they  belong  to  her  young  lover,  her  strong,  happy  young 
lover  ?  No !  Yes !  He  came  under  the  big  Californian  pines 
that  had  grown  so  tall  and  straight  and  strong  in  their  new  home, 
and  she  rose  up,  all  fears  forgotten  to  greet  him  with  gladness. 

"Boger,  oh  Eoger,  what  a  while  it  seems  since  you  went 
away." 

"  Sue,  Sue,  Sue."  He  held  her  so  close,  and  his  lips  softly 
caressed  her  face,  but  he  said  nothing.  She  opened  her  eyes  and 
looked  into  his,  and  the  haggard  misery  in  them  horrified  her. 

"Boger!" 

"  My  little  sweetheart !  " 

"  But  Eoger,  what — what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

He  said  nothing.  Only  his  hands  loosened  their  hold  on  her, 
and  he  stepped  back  and  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  the  great 
pine.  The  fallen  needles  crushed  beneath  his  tread,  and  their 
fresh  aromantic  odour  stole  to  her  nostrils.  In  after  life  the  smell 
of  freshly  crushed  pine  needles  would  always  spell  to  Sue  unutter- 
able misery. 

"  Koger,  Eoger,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

He  had  done  something  foolish,  she  thought,  something  he 
was  ashamed  to  tell  her.  Could  he  have  misspent  his  mother's 
money?  Was  that  terrible  old  lady  threatening  him  with  the 
terrors  of  the  law  ? 

"  Was  it  a  spree,  Eoger?     Oh,  Eoger,  was  it  a  spree?  " 

He  made  a  movement  of  assent,  though  his  face  was  hidden 
against  the  rough  pine  back.  The  sea  was  getting  up,  and  the 
surf  was  breaking,  boom,  boom,  boom,  against  the  cliffs  that 
marked  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 

"  And  you  did  something  you  should  not,  something  wrong  ? 
Oh,  my  poor  boy  !  " 

He  would  have  assented,  but  only  a  dry  hard  sob  broke  from 
his  lips. 

"  Tell  me,  Eoger,  tell  me,  darling.     Can  I  help  you  ?  " 

"  No,  no." 

"  At  any  rate,  it  shan't  part  us.  What  does  anything  matter 
so  long  as  we  are  together?  Parting  would  be  the  hard  thing." 

"Yes,  yes.  Sue,  Sue,  Sue,  it  will  part  us,"  and  again  that 
hard  dry  sob  rose  in  his  throat  and  choked  him. 

She  was  by  his  side  now,  and  had  caught  his  arm. 

"  Eoger,  we  can't  part,  we  can't."  She  pressed  her  face 
against  his  shoulder,  and  her  bright  hair,  loosened  from  its 
fastening,  fell  all  across  her  face.  He  noticed  that  the  sun- 
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light  stealing  through  the  pine  branches  caught  it  and  turned  it 
into  gold. 

"Roger,  Roger,  we  can't  part.  We  love  each  other  so;  and, 
Eoger,  darling,"  her  voice  softened.  Surely  this  trouble  could 
not  be  so  desperate  but  that  the  remembrance  of  their  love  and 
all  that  it  meant  would  smooth  it  half  away,  "  there's  a  reason, 
darling,  why  we  can't  part.  Why,  we  must  be  married  at  once, 
whatever  happens." 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  oh,  my  God  !  my  God  !  "  He  held  her  tightly 
in  his  arms  again  and  rained  kisses  on  her  face.  "  What  can 
I  do  ?  Sue,  Sue,"  his  voice  sounded  hoarse  and  unnatural, 
"  I  am  the  vilest  wretch  on  earth.  I  have  ruined  you  and  I 
cannot  marry  you." 

"  Why  ?     Why  ?"     It  never  occurred  to  her  to  think  he  did 
not  love  her.     She  knew  well  enough  he  loved  her. 
"  Because  I'm  married  already." 

He  would  have  held  her  close,  but  she  pushed  his  encircling 
arms  away,  pushed  them  fiercely  aside  and  crept  back  with  leaden 
feet  to  the  rosemary  bush  where  she  had  sat  waiting  for  him  so 
happily  not  ten  minutes  ago.  Not  ten  minutes  ago  ?  Hours  and 
months  and  years  ago.  She  leaned  back  among  the  springy 
branches  and  closed  her  eyes  and  listened  to  the  whispering  wind 
among  the  pine  branches,  to  the  boom  of  the  surf  on  the  rocks. 
She  heard  his  footsteps  coming  towards  her,  she  knew  he  had 
flung  himself  on  the  grass  at  her  feet ;  she  heard  his  deep  heart- 
rending sobs.  She  ought  to  be  dead.  She  ought  to  be  dead.  He 
had  deceived  her ;  her  god,  her  idol,  the  man  she  had  looked  on 
as  the  very  embodiment  of  chivalry.  Was  it  the  inevitable  parting 
or  the  inevitable  shame  that  she  felt  most?  She  could  hardly 
tell.  Only  the  light  had  gone  out  of  her  life,  and  she  was  an 
old  woman. 

"Sue,"  the  wretchedness  of  his  tones  moved  her,  "no  man 
could  have  done  a  worse  thing  to  you,  and  yet  I  loved  you." 

"  I  suppose  you  did,"  she  said  wearily.  Then  she  pulled  herself 
together  and  looked  at  him  lying  at  her  feet.  She  noted  how  he 
was  tearing  up  the  fresh  green  grass  with  his  restless  hands. 

"  Eoger,  tell  me.  When  were  you  married  ?  Surely  not 
before  you  made  love  to  me  ?  " 

"  I — good  God  !  Don't  think  me  such  a  vile  beast  as  that. 
There  was  no  woman ;  there  never  has  been  any  woman  but 
you." 

She  smiled  a  ghostly  smile  that  had  no  mirth  in  it. 

"  And  yet  you  married  the  other  woman  !     When  ?  " 

"  Last  Monday  night,"  he  groaned. 

"  Oh  !  And  only  that  very  day  you  wrote  and  said  you  would 
be  back  with  me  here  on  Wednesday." 
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"  I  thought  I  should,"  he  groaned. 
"  And  who — who  is  she  ?  " 

There  are  moments  in  our  lives  when  we  would  gladly 
welcome  death  if  it  would  only  come  swift  and  sudden,  but  then 
death  never  does  come.  Such  a  moment  had  come  to  Roger 
Marsden.  He  had  been  true  to  Sue  he  told  himself,  and  yet,  and 
yet,  he  had  not  been  wholly  guiltless.  He  would  never  be  able  to 
make  her  see  what  a  pure  accident  it  was,  never,  never,  never 
make  her  understand  that  it  was  with  a  heart  full  of  her  he  had 
gone  to  Beatrice  Buckley's  dinner.  She  would  think  he  never 
ought  to  have  gone  at  all.  He  never  ought,  but  if  ever  man  had 
paid  for  his  folly  he  had. 

"  Who  is  she?  "  asked  Sue  again  in  a  curiously  cold  voice. 
"  Beatrice  Buckley." 

"  That  Mrs.  Buckley !     I  wish  you  joy  of  your  choice !  " 
"  Yes,  I  shall  pay,  all  my  life  I  shall  pay  and  I  might  have  had 
you,"  and  he  dropped  his  head  on  the  grass  again. 

Sue  looked  at  him  as  he  lay  there  before  her,  the  great  strong 
man  whose  beauty  she  counted  her  own,  whom  she  had  been  so 
proud  of,  whom  she  had  loved  so  intensely.  And  now  he  had 
ruined  her  life  and  he  had  ruined  his  own.  Stretching  away 
before  them  she  saw  the  long  lonely  barren  years  and  always  that 
woman  she  hated,  that  woman  she  believed  in  her  heart  he  would 
grow  to  loath  was  between  them. 

An  infinite  pity  came  over  her.  She  had  always  felt  he 
wanted  looking  after,  great  strong  man  as  he  was,  and  she  seemed 
somehow  to  have  failed  in  her  duty.  "  If  I  had  been  a  little 
different,  perhaps  just  a  little  different,"  she  kept  saying  to  her- 
self, "  perhaps  it  would  not  have  happened."  Then  she  stretched 
out  her  hand  and  touched  softly  his  hair. 
"  Oh  Eoger,  my  poor,  poor  boy  !  " 

At  the  sound  of  her  gentle  voice  he  broke  down  utterly,  he 
put  his  head  down  in  her  lap  and  sobbed  till  he  was  exhausted. 
And  then  with  her  hand  still  on  his  head  she  drew  the  whole 
shameful  story  from  him.  He  concealed  nothing,  he  did  not 
seek  to  exonerate  himself  in  any  way,  he  simply  told  her  the  bare 
facts. 

"But  Roger,"  she  cried,  when  he  had  done,  "surely  that  is 
no  marriage.  It  can't  be,  it  couldn't  be,"  and  her  face  grew 
young  and  hopeful  again. 

"It's  a  marriage  fast  enough,"  he  said  gloomily,  and  it  cut  him 
to  the  heart  to  see  the  light  die  out  of  her  eyes ;  "  do  you  think  I 
didn't  make  sure  of  that.  You  know  I'm  pretty  still  when  I'm 
drunk,  and  the  parson,  he's  a  rotten  bad  lot,  I  know,  but  he 
swears  I  was  sober  as  a  judge.  Oh,  it's  a  marriage,  every 
lawyer  in  Melbourne  told  me  that.  She  won't  divorce  me, 
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whatever  happens,  and  I  can't  divorce  her.  There's  no  getting 
out  of  it." 

"  But  what  did  she  marry  you  for?  "  asked  the  girl  wondering, 
"  when  she  knew  you  didn't  love  her  ?  " 

''Wanted  a  husband  to  keep  her,"  said  Marsden  grimly. 
"  She  was  on  her  beam  ends,  in  debt  all  over  the  place.  She 
reckoned  on  the  mother's  money,  I  suppose.  Well,  I  guess  she 
reckoned  without  her  host.  It's  mighty  little  of  that  money 
she'll  see,  or  I  either.  Mother  will  marry  old  Hamilton  next 
month,  and  they've  sent  me  packing.  I  suppose  they'll  make 
me  pay  her  maintenance,  but  that's  all  she'll  get.  It's  a  bad 
business,  a  very  bad  business." 

"  A  bad  business,"  assented  Sue  dully. 

Eoger  sat  up  and  put  his  arms  round  her  again. 

"  Sue,  my  own  little  sweetheart,  you  won't  let  this  make  any 
difference  between  us.  You  are  my  wife,  you  know,  my  own  little 
wife.  You  must  come  to  me  and  let  me  take  care  of  you.  It  can't 
make  any  difference." 

"  It  will  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world,"  she  said,  and 
all  the  life  had  gone  out  of  her  voice,  "  you  must  know  that." 

"  No,  no.     Sue,  I  swear " 

The  bushes  were  pushed  aside  and  with  a  wild  warwhoop  all 
the  Pennicuick  children  headed  by  Tom,  an  untamable  youth  of 
fourteen,  dashed  at  them. 

"  Crumbs  !  "  he  remarked,  "  we're  late  after  all.  They've  got 
the  meeting  over.  Oh,  my  eye !  Sue,  what's  the  matter  with 
you?  You'd  better  go  home  and  hear  Aunt  Lav.  on  the  iniquity 
of  meeting  young  men  in  the  sand-hills.  Scoot  now,  scoot,  she  sent 
us  to  fetch  you." 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

MES.    G-EANT   TO   THE   EESCUE. 

IT  had  been  raining  all  the  morning,  dull,  dreary,  cold 
penetrating  rain,  as  it  does  rain  in  the  west  of  Victoria  in  the 
winter  time,  and  though  it  had  ceased  towards  the  afternoon,  the 
heavy  clouds  still  hung  low  and  threatening.  Now  about  five 
o'clock,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  he  had  made  a  final  struggle 
and  pierced  the  cloud-bank  in  the  west  in  long  level  lines  showing 
the  blue  sky  beyond  edged  with  clouds,  golden,  and  rosy  red.  It 
was  watery  sunshine,  though,  that  gleamed  hopelessly  in  the 
shallow  pools  on  the  roadway  without  much  promise  of  warmth 
in  it,  and  the  road  was  only  a  stock  route  bounded  on  either  hand 
by  ugly  wire  fences  which  stretched  away  in  parallel  lines  across 
the  stony  plain  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  A  lonely,  dreary  pros- 
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pect,  the  stony  plain  and  the  ugly  fences,  there  were  hardly  any 
trees,  only  a  clump  here  and  there  which  had  been  planted  for 
shelter  for  the  stock,  and  the  grass  was  short,  brown  and  dingy, 
for  it  was  the  middle  of  June,  the  depth  of  winter,  and  in  the 
south-west  of  Victoria  the  new  grass  does  not  begin  to  spring  till 
August.  Away  in  the  distance  the  dim  hills  bounded  the  horizon, 
here  an  isolated  bald  hill  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain,  indeed 
part  and  parcel  of  the  plain  itself  forced  upwards  by  some 
primeval  upheaval,  and  there  a  rugged  forest-clad  range  its  rough 
outlines  softened  by  distance  and  the  damp,  foggy  atmosphere. 
Not  a  bird  or  beast  was  visible ;  sheep  there  must  have  been,  of 
course,  but  these  were  all  huddled  together  for  warmth  wherever 
a  scanty  shelter  might  be  found  from  the  bitter  cold  wind.  The 
only  sign  of  life  on  the  dreary  cold  landscape  was  a  two-seated 
buggy  slowly  drawn  along  a  somewhat  zig-zag  course  to  avoid 
the  irregularities  of  the  road  by  a  pair  of  rough,  grey,  grass-fed 
ponies.  It  was  a  somewhat  dilapidated  turn-out.  The  harness 
was  brown  and  cracked  with  age,  the  ponies  were  unkempt  and 
ungroomed,  and  the  buggy,  underneath  the  coating  of  mud  to 
which  it  was  momentarily  adding,  showed  yet  other  layers,  which 
told  only  too  plainly  it  had  not  been  cleaned  this  winter. 

The  occupants  were  three  in  number,  two  women  and  a  lad 
about  seventeen.  Sue  Pennicuick,  who  sat  beside  the  driver  was 
wrapped  in  a  fur-lined  cloak  and  had  drawn  a  thick  veil  over  her 
face  to  keep  off  the  cutting  wind,  but  the  driver  who  handled  the 
ribbons  as  if  she  knew  what  she  was  about,  as  indeed  she  did, 
went  in  for  no  such  feminine  additions.  Her  figure  was  square 
and  thick-set  and  her  face,  hard  and  weather  beaten,  might  have 
belonged  to  any  woman  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty, 
and  though  most  people  might  have  been  inclined  to  lean  rather 
towards  the  latter,  Ann  Grant  was  in  reality  but  little  over  two 
and  twenty.  As  she  herself  would  have  said,  she  had  no  time  to 
give  to  vanities,  and  so  made  her  plain,  hard  face  plainer  and 
harder  by  crowning  it  with  a  knitted  black  cap,  while  she  kept 
out  the  cold  by  enveloping  herself  in  a  black  and  purple  woollen 
shawl  which  was  crossed  in  front  and  tied  behind  in  a  firm  knot 
which  as  yet  had  defied  the  efforts  of  the  wind. 

The  girl  beside  her  thought  the  whole  costume  hideous,  and 
had  been  privately  wondering  ever  since  they  had  met  at  the  rail- 
way station  at  Gaffer's  Flat,  whether  she  was  not  making  some 
mistake — this  surely  could  not  be  her  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the 
well-to-do  squatter,  who  was  lord  over  a  hundred  square  miles  of 
pasture  land  and  worth  they  said  at  least  £7000  a  year. 

But  at  least  she  had  no  right  to  criticise,  she  told  herself. 

That  night,  after  the  interview  with  Koger  on  the  sand-hills, 
she  had  crept  home  with  leaden  feet,  and  wondered  if  she  would 
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not  die  before  she  reached  the  shelter  of  her  father's  house. 
But  she  did  not  die,  she  could  not  die,  the  hard  places  in  this 
life  are  not  as  easily  got  over  as  all  that.  She  took  her  place 
at  the  head  of  the  tea-table,  attd  poured  out  tea  for  the  laughing, 
happy  children,  the  absent-mincHed  father,  and  her  fretful  mother, 
and  apparently  only  her  keen-eyed  aunt  saw  that  there  was 
anything  wrong  with  her,  and  she  said  nothing.  The  children 
did  the  most  of  the  talking. 

"  Oh  crikey,  Bill !  "  said  Tom,  a  sudden  thought  striking  him, 
and  causing  him  to  set  down  his  tea-cup  half-way  to  his  mouth, 
"  ain't  there  a  shindy  up  at  '  Harleigh.'  Your  late  young  man, 
too,  Sue,"  he  added,  nodding  his  head  sagely. 

"I  wish,  Thomas,"  said  his  mother  in  the  gentlest  of  tones, 
"  you  would  not  be  so  vulgar." 

"  My  eye !  mum,  you  should  hear  Mrs.  Marsden.  The  only 
hope  of  the  family,  Koger  the  great,  has  been  and  gone  and 
married  Mrs.  Buckley." 

"  Oh,  but  Koger's  goin'  to  marry  our  Sue,"  chorussed  the 
little  girls.  "  He  told  us  so  himself." 

Tom  winked. 

"  Not  such  a  fool  as  he  looked.  She's  a  fine  strapping  young 
widdy  with  dollars  and " 

Smack ;  down  came  his  aunt's  heavy  hand  on  the  side  of  his 
face.  She  had  seen  the  shrinking  in  his  sister's  eyes :  "  Hold 
your  tongue,  my  lad,  and  don't  talk  scandal." 

The  boy  gazed  at  her  in  open-mouthed  astonishment. 

"There,  Charlie,"  she  said  apologetically  to  his  father;  "I 
knew  I'd  do  it  sooner  or  later.  Upon  my  word,  Charlie,  there 
are  times  when  I  can't  keep  my  hands  off  your  children." 

"So  it  seems,"  said  Dr.  Pennicuick  quietly;  "perhaps— 
possibly  it's  good  for  them." 

"It  is,"  said  Mrs.  Grant  resuming  her  seat,  and  noting  with 
thankfulness  that  her  action  had  given  a  fresh  turn  to  the  con- 
versation ;  even  Mrs.  Pennicuick,  who  was  rather  curious,  felt 
the  impossibility  of  discussing  Koger  Marsden's  misdoings  in  her 
daughter's  presence ;  and  Tom,  brooding  over  the  indignity  of  a 
blow  from  a  woman's  hand,  was  not  likely  to  think  of  it  again  for 
some  time. 

That  night  she  sought  Sue  out  in  her  own  little  room,  and 
found  her  lying  still  and  quiet,  exhausted,  on  her  bed. 

"  Sue,"  she  said  gently,  and  it  was  surprising  how  gentle  she 
could  be,  "  Sue,  my  poor  little  girl,  is  it  true?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,"  said  the  girl  wearily. 

"  The  blackguard  I  " 

"  Don't,  don't,  aunt,  don't.    He  has  hurt  himself  more  than  me." 

"I  wonder  is  that  true,  now,"  touching  her  hair  with  kind 
VOL.  V.— No.  26.  Q 
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fingers.  "  He  has  certainly  made  a  bed  of  thorns  for  himself  if 
all  they  say  is  true,  and  he'll  have  to  lie  on  it." 

The  girl  put  her  hand  over  her  face. 

Mrs.  Grant  looked  at  the  tired  face  with  the  dark  circles  under 
the  eyes,  and  debated  whether  she  should  go  on.  The  thought 
that  was  in  her  mind  was  an  insult  to  Sue,  and  yet — and  yet — if 
it  should  be  true,  how  could  she  go  away  and  leave  her.  Go  away 
to-morrow  she  must.  She  would  risk  it  if  Sue  never  spoke  to  her 
again. 

"  Sue,  my  child,"  the  voice  was  tenderer  than  ever,  through 
all  the  girl's  dull  hopeless  misery  it  penetrated,  "  forgive  me  if  I 
think  unjustly  of  you.  But,  Sue — those  long  evenings  out  on  the 
sandhills — were  they  quite  wise  ?  " 

"  I  am  glad  of  them— I  am  glad  of  them,"  said  Sue  defiantly. 

"Yes,  but,  Sue— I  was  young  myself  once.  Sue,  dear,  I 
love  your  father's  daughter  dearly — was  it  wise  ?  Is  there — Sue, 
let  me  help  you?  " 

The  girl  was  down  on  her  knees  now,  with  her  head  in  her 
aunt's  lap,  sobbing  bitterly. 

"  Oh,  aunt — oh,  aunt,"  she  moaned.  "  Koger — Roger " 

The  sobs  choked  her. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,  I  was  right  then.     I  was  afraid  I  was." 

"  He  says,"  whispered  Sue,  "  if  I  will  come  to  him  he  will  be 
the  best  husband " 

"Hush,  hush.  One  mistake  is  never  mended  by  making 
another.  Now,  Sue,  listen  to  me.  I  dare  say  his  story's  true 
enough.  Men  will  be  fools  and  women  devils  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  But  an  arrangement  like  that  would  just  send  you  both 
to  perdition.  If  you  won't  keep  straight  for  your  own  sake,  you 
must  for  his.  Now,  Sue,  be  strong.  You  mustn't  see  him  again. 
He  has  a  legal  wife,  and  even  if  he  doesn't  choose  to  live  with  her 
he'll  only  be  the  worse  for  seeing  you,  no  matter  how  much  you 
love  him,  no  matter  how  much  he  loves  you.  You  see  that." 

"  Yes,"  with  a  gasping  sob. 

"You  must  come  to  me  and  begin  a  new  life.  You  are  so 
young.  Nineteen  ?  " 

"  Twenty  next  Friday.     It  seems  rather  old." 

"  Ah,  well,  young  enough  to  forget.  There,  there,  I  suppose 
you  think  you  won't  forget  ?  " 

Sue  made  a  weary  little  movement  with  her  hands.  It  hardly 
eased  her  yet  to  talk  about  it.  But  her  aunt  understood. 

"  Now,  Susan,"  she  went  on,  "  you  must  come  to  me  in  June, 
do  you  hear?" 

Sue  felt  her  aunt  was  helping  her  out  of  the  pit  she  had  digged 
for  herself ;  she  was  grateful  to  her,  and  yet  she  could  say  nothing 
but :  "  Thank  you,  Aunt  Lavinia." 
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But  the  older  woman  understood,  and  her  heart  bled  for  her, 
but  it  was  not  her  way  to  waste  words. 

"  And  promise  you  won't  see  Roger  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,  aunt."  But  her  voice  was  very  reluctant,  the  voice  of 
a  woman  who  was  parting  with  her  all,  and  Mrs.  Grant  made  a 
mental  vow  that  she  would  see  Mr.  Roger  Marsden  herself. 

And  she  did.  Roger  Marsden  would  sooner  have  met  his  wife, 
which  was  saying  a  good  deal,  for,  as  he  told  himself,  he  would 
have  preferred  to  meet  a  raging  lion  any  day  rather  than  that  lady. 
To  be  sure  he  never  had  met  a  raging  lion,  so  perhaps  he  was  not 
much  judge. 

"  Now,  Roger  Marsden,"  her  bonnet  was  on  one  side  and  her 
cloak  all  awry,  but  she  meant  business  and  he  felt  it,  "  you'll  not 
attempt  to  see  that  poor  girl  again.  A  good  girl,  she  is,  a  good, 
tender,  loving  little  soul,  who  even  now  thinks  more  about  a  good- 
for-nothing  blackguard  like  you  than  herself,  and  the  pack  of 
trouble  you've  brought  her  to.  If  you  want  to  help  her  in  any 
way  you  can  just  write  to  me.  She's  coming  to  me  in  June,  and 
I'll  do  the  best  I  can  for  her." 

He  said  nothing,  only  turned  away  to  the  window,  and  Mrs. 
Grant,  looking  at  the  stalwart  young  figure  with  the  hopeless 
droop  in  the  shoulders  that  had  only  been  there  the  last  day  or 
two,  felt  her  heart  full  of  pity  for  him. 

"I — I — Mrs.  Grant,"  his  voice  was  piteous  in  its  entreaty, 
"  isn't  there  anything  that  I  could  do  ?  " 

"  My  poor  boy,"  it  was  wonderful  how  her  voice  changed, 
"nothing,  nothing.  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  for  her,  you  can  do 
nothing,  except  keep  out  of  her  way." 

"  I— I  can  take  the  child,"  he  declared. 

"  You'll  just  leave  everything  to  me.  I'll  make  no  promises. 
All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  keep  out  of  her  way." 

"  I'll  leave  by  the  same  train  you  do,  and  put  myself  out  of 
temptation,"  he  declared.  "I've  had  a  row  with  my  mother, 
and  I've  got  to  go,  anyhow." 

And  so  it  came  about  that  on  this  wintry  June  day  Susan 
Pennicuick  was  on  her  way  to  Larwidgee. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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HOME   RULE   IN   CANADA 

The  pure  and  righteous  administration  of  justice  is  the  very  foundation  of 
a  nation's  happiness. —  [Lord  Dufferin,  when  Governor -General  of  Canada.] 

QUITE  recently  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
refused  leave  to  appeal  from  a  decision  of  an  Ontario  court 
affirming  the  discretion  of  a  judge  to  deprive  a  British  subject  of 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  a  common  law  action  of  the  questions 
of  fact  on  the  ground  that  by  the  British  North  America  Act, 
1867,  each  province  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  make  laws 
relative  to  civil  rights,  including  procedure  in  civil  matters. 

This  decision  throws  considerable  doubt  upon  the  assertions 
made  throughout  the  Empire  of  the  excellence  and  perfection 
of  the  Canadian  Constitution,  and  discounts  the  boast  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  law  is  in  Canada  respected  and  enforced. 
It  also  indicates  that  the  functions  of  the  Judical  Committee 
ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  construction  of  the  words  of  a 
statute  which  contains  provisions  infringing  the  British  principle, 
that  the  rights  of  every  subject  are  to  be  determined  not  by  any 
man,  king,  governor,  judge  or  other  officer,  but  by  law,  that  is 
to  say,  rules  common  to  all  where  the  law  is  in  force,  otherwise 
common  law.  I  submit  that  upon  principle  it  is  a  function  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council  to  advise 
his  Majesty  to  restrain  the  enforcement  of  all  enactments  of 
colonial  legislatures  as  well  laws  which  are  unconstitutional  as 
those  which  exercise,  or  delegate  the  exercise,  of  power,  not  for 
the  public  or  common  weal,  over  an  individual.  But  I  do  not 
propose  to  deal  with  the  Canadian  Constitution  and  government  as 
a  whole,  my  object  being  to  direct  attention  to  the  one  phase  of 
Home  Eule  in  Canada  disclosed  by  the  above  decision. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  trial  by  jury  has  defects  and  often 
results  in  miscarriage  of  Justice,  specially  in  the  opinion  of  suitors 
who  fail,  and  apparently  in  the  opinion  of  many  judges  in  Canada 
and  elsewhere  whose  views  of  fact  are  not  accepted  by  twelve 
jurymen.  Yet  in  no  part  of  the  Empire  except  Canada  have 
English-speaking  peoples  consented  by  law  to  substitute  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon  trial  by  jury,  trial  by  a  judge  deciding  both  law  and 
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facts  and  therefore  a  despot,  good  or  bad,  wise  or  corrupt,  but  in 
any  event  only  one  man,  liable  to  all  the  influences  to  which 
human  nature  is  susceptible.  The  King  can  do  no  wrong  because 
the  law  gives  him  no  chance.  Why  should  his  Majesty's  judges 
be  given  the  chance  to  do  so  ?  Common  law  judges  never  had  by 
law  the  chance  to  fit  the  facts  to  the  law.  In  the  early  stages  of 
Chancery  Jurisdiction  the  chancellors  confined  their  findings  of 
facts  to  such  cases  as  could  not  be  questioned,  and  in  other  cases 
directed  an  issue  to  be  tried  in  a  court  of  law  with  a  jury.  Had 
the  Canadian  British  subject  to  whom  I  have  referred  lived  in 
England  or  Ireland  or  any  other  part  of  the  Empire,  where 
English  is  the  language  spoken,  his  right  to  have  the  question  of 
fact  tried  by  a  jury  would  have  been  conceded.  The  same  would 
be  the  case  were  he  a  citizen  of  any  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  written  constitution  of  that  nation. 

The  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  decides  that  any 
province  in  Canada  may  abolish  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  and 
that  power  may  be  given  to  the  judges  to  grant  or  refuse  a  trial 
by  jury.  By  section  92  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  1867, 
the  legislature  in  each  province  is  exclusively  authorized  to  make 
laws  in  relation  to  certain  matters  therein  enumerated,  among 
which  are : — 

Property  and  civil  rights  in  the  province.  The  administration  of  justice  in 
the  province,  including  the  constitution,  maintenance,  and  organisation  of 
provincial  courts,  both  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  including  pro- 
cedure in  civil  matters  in  those  courts. 

Upon  the  mere  wording  of  these  sub-sections  the  civil  right  of 
trial  by  jury  might  and  by  the  decision  can  be  abolished  by  the 
provincial  legislature.  Trial  by  jury  has,  however,  been  for 
centuries  regarded  as  something  greater  than  a  civil  right  or  as 
a  matter  of  proceedure  in  the  courts.  It  is  not  only  the  civil 
right  of  the  individual  but  his  constitutional  or  public  right  for 
the  due  administration  of  justice  for  the  common  good.  That 
each  person  should  be  secured  in  his  rights  as  against  others  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  right  of  any  one  person.  That  a 
jury  can  be  dispensed  with  as  a  matter  of  procedure  is  hardly 
more  understandable  than  that  the  judge  should  be  dispensed 
with.  Trial  by  jury  is  recognised  as  constitutional  law  by  the 
legislature  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  The  Bill  of  Eights  *  is 
printed  in  abstract  in  the  Kevised  Statutes  of  Ontario  as  one  of 
the  Imperial  Constitutional  Acts  in  force  in  that  province.  "  That 
jurors  ought  to  be  duly  impannelled  and  returned,"  is  surely 
inconsistent  with  the  right  to  legislate  away  trial  by  jury  partially 
or  wholly  Yet  this  same  legislature  enacted  in  1873  that  certain 

*  1  William  and  Mary  (1688). 
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common  law  issues  of  fact  therefore  triable  by  a  jury  should  be 
so  tried  "  unless  the  court  in  which  the  action  or  proceeding  is 
pending,  or  a  judge  thereof  upon  application  made  before  trial,  or 
unless  the  presiding  judge  upon  the  trial  directs  or  decides,  that 
the  issue  or  issues  shall  be  tried  and  the  damages  assessed  without 
the  intervention  of  jury." 

The  enactment  was  made  in  the  early  stages  of  the  legislation 
of  Ontario  for  the  professed  fusion  of  law  and  equity,  and  by  which 
law  has  become  merged  into  equity  not  always  equity  law,  but 
as  occasion  arises  into  paternal  equity.  The  enactment  at  first 
received  a  comparatively  mild  interpretation,  for  in  1883  we  find 
an  Ontario  judge  applied  the  English  law  as  to  a  jury  in  an  equity 
cause  to  a  common  law  action,  and  cited  Jessel,  M.Ei.,  in  Ee  Martin, 
L.  E.  20  Ch.  D.  365,  that  "  if  it  appears  that  the  case  can  be 
equally  well  tried  by  a  judge  and  jury,  or  by  a  judge  alone,  then 
if  either  party  desires  it  the  case  should  go  to  a  jury."  Various 
views  were  taken  by  the  judges  as  to  their  powers,  the  most 
general  being  that  the  discretion  as  to  the  mode  of  trial  was  only 
to  be  exercised  by  the  trial  judge.  In  the  action  which  was 
brought  before  the  Judicial  Committee  for  leave  to  appeal, 
Ontario  judges  in  1902  decided  that  the  powers  of  a  judge  to 
dispense  with  a  jury  trial  "has  never  been  doubted." 

Home  Rule  in  Canada,  therefore,  means  that  constitutional  law 
is  subject  to  local  legislation,  and  further  that  while  the  legisla- 
ture itself  cannot  exercise  arbitrary  or  despotic  power  but  can 
only  make  laws  by  virtue  of  section  92  of  the  British  North 
America  Act,  it  may  empower  judges  to  arbitrarily  grant  or  refuse 
a  jury  trial  in  their  discretion.  In  fact,  that  the  legislature  can 
give  to  the  judges  despotic  power  which  they  may  exercise 
wisely  or  tyrannically.  The  legislature  has  done  so  in  this 
and  in  other  matters  and  the  judges  have  exercised  such  powers. 
In  another  section*  the  same  Act  provides  that  the  Judges 
of  the  Superior  and  County  Courts  of  the  Province  shall  be 
appointed  and  their  salaries  paid  by  the  Dominion  so  that  the 
provincial  judges  are  irresponsible  to  the  legislature  of  the 
province  whose  laws  they  enforce.  The  Bench,  therefore, 
besides  being  independent  is  practically  irresponsible  in  a  local 
or  Home  Eule  sense  although  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice  to  the  Dominion.  The  administration  of 
civil  justice  is  part  of  the  Home  Eule  of  the  province. 

It  is  in  fact,  as  in  theory,  irresponsible  administration  of 
justice  at  the  best,  and  assisted  by  unconstitutional  legislation 
has  become  paternal  and  despotic.  The  judges  are  more  or  less 
shareholders  or  otherwise  interested  in  the  various  corporations 
who  chiefly  benefit  by  trial  without  a  jury.  The  names  of  many 

*  Section  96. 
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of  them  appear  on  the  directorate  of  trust,  financial,  insurance, 
and  other  corporations.  Some  few  years  ago  it  was  found 
prudently  necessary  for  the  President  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  for  Ontario  to  announce  that  the  judges  did  not  then 
accept  passes  from  railway  companies.  A  judicial  esprit  de  corps 
would  appear  to  exist  in  that  judicial  comity  prevents  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  discretionary  powers 
conferred  upon  the  courts  and  judges.  The  administration  of 
justice  has  consequently  become  by  degrees  more  or  less  paternal 
as  to  facts  although  still  nominally  according  to  law  with  the 
inevitable  loss  to  honest  suitors  in  the  courts. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  criminal  law  as  to  perjury  would 
prevent  a  partial  and  unjust  decision  as  to  facts.  By  the  criminal 
code  of  Canada  a  person  charged  with  perjury  may  elect  to  be 
tried  without  a  jury  before  a  county  court  judge  or  before  a  police 
magistrate,  who  alone  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  try  such  person. 
The  prosecutor  is  powerless  to  prevent  such  a  trial.  *  Police 
Magistrates  are  appointed  by  the  province  and  paid  by  the  local 
municipality  to  administer  the  criminal  law  of  the  Dominion. 
They  are  consequently  as  independent  and  as  irresponsible  as 
the  judges  and  are  subject  to  the  same  influences  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  In  the  action  in  question,  although  the  facts 
were  not  before  the  Judicial  Committee  for  decision,  the  trial 
judge  decided  the  question  of  fact  upon  the  evidence  of  one 
witness  against  two. 

Twelve  jurymen  might  or  might  not  have  decided  in  the  same 
way.  This  condition  of  affairs  shows  the  nature  of  Home  Bule 
administration  of  justice  in  Ontario.  The  administration  of 
Justice  is  not  confined  to  residents  but  is  a  matter  which 
concerns  all  persons  who  invest  in  Canada  or  trade  with 
Canadians.  The  home  or  local  administration  of  justice  ac- 
cording to  law  and  not  paternally  in  every  part  of  the  Empire 
is,  I  submit,  a  matter  upon  which  the  Empire,  as  a  whole,  must 
sooner  or  later  insist  as  the  essence  of  Empire. 

I  therefore  venture  to  draw  attention  to  this  one  phase  of 
Home  Rule  in  Canada  which  cannot  be  learnt  or  known  from 
the  works  of  Canadian  writers  or  from  the  speeches  of  Canadian 
politicians  and  others.  I  have  had  experience  of  it  in  the 
practice  of  my  profession  as  a  member  of  the  Ontario  bar  since 
1871,  and  therefore  feel  confidence  in  submitting  the  logical 
results  which  follow  from  the  facts  to  which  I  have  referred. 

W.  H.  BAETEAM. 
LONDON,  CANADA,  February  1903. 

*     ee  Rex  v.  Burns  (1901),  1  Ont.  Law  Reports,  336,  341. 
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INDIAN   AND    COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

CONTEAEY  to  the  expectation  that  prevailed  rather  widely  a 
month  ago  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  not  yet 
considered  it  advisable  to  reduce  the  official  rate  of  discount  below 
4  per  cent.  No  doubt  this  would  have  been  done  had  it  been 
thought  reasonably  prudent,  because  although  the  effect  of  the 
revenue  collection  is  to  give  the  Bank  complete  control  of  the 
market,  it  is  always  understood  that  advantage  is  not  taken  of 
this  circumstance  to  keep  the  Bank  rate  at  a  higher  level  than  is 
otherwise  necessary  from  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and 
the  strength  of  the  Bank  in  relation  to  the  general  position  and 
prospects.  The  market  has  been  poorly  supplied  with  funds,  and 
has  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  Bank  for  assistance  at  each 
Stock  Exchange  settlement  or  other  periods  of  pressure. 

With  the  Bank  rate  at  4  per  cent.,  and  loans  and  discounts  of 
the  first  class  yielding  3J  to  3J  per  cent.,  there  is  of  course  little 
temptation  to  invest  in  Consols  at  a  return  of  about  2|  per  cent, 
or  Colonial  and  other  first-class  stocks  giving  about  3  per  cent., 
especially  with  the  prospect  of  considerable  additions  being  made 
to  the  volume  of  these  securities  through  the  issue  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  other  loans.  At  the  time  of  writing  a  New  Zealand  loan 
for  £1,250,000  3  per  cent,  stock  at  94J  is  on  offer  for  subscription, 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3J%  Stock  (ft      .     .     . 

63,179,270 

1931 

107* 

v« 

Quarterly. 

3   %      „     ffl      ... 

47,885,383 

1948 

100A 

3 

it 

2J%      „    Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

86 

Q3 

M 

8J  %  Rupee  Paper    .     . 
8J%      „          „    1854-5 

Rx.  6,796,940 
Rx.  11,  947,  280 

•• 

65 
66 

Qfi* 

Various  dates. 
30  June  —  31  Deo. 

3   %      „          „    1896-7 

Rx.  1,581,090 

1916 

57* 

3i* 

30  June—  80  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


*  Rupee  taken  at  It.  4d. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — E  o. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Central  (L)  g.  3J  %  +  Jth  profits 
Bengal  Dooars  L.                      ... 

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
500,000 
150,000 
250,000 
3,000,000 
7,550,300 
2,000,000 

800,000 

2,574,783 

3,975,217 
1,435,650 
3,500,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 
500,000 
2,000,000 
1,126,100 
200,000 
379,580 
425,000 
1,000,000 
3,500,000 
1,195,100 
966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 
40,000 

3 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 

? 

** 

5| 

5 

f 

4 
3| 

5 

P 
? 

8 
? 

4 
4 

? 

5 

10 
10 

100 
100 
5 
100 
10 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

20 
12* 

94 
126* 

105A 
10 
105* 
160£ 

121 

127 

136 
139 
96 
127 
105 
105$ 
134 
124* 
116* 
126 
961 
151 
95 
138 
118 
106 
110 
102 
99 
85 
105 

41* 
26* 

co  '06^^"-^  co  coTST  co1  -^i  co  co  co  co"c6  cococo  co""*  co~»6  co  co  io'-^'co'co  co'iS"^'  >*  ^3T 

f 

| 
1 
\ 

& 

K 

r 

S 

I 

1 

i 

. 

Do  Shares 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  G.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2£  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J  %  +\ 

East  Indian  "  A,"  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £\ 
sur.  profits  (t)     / 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4J  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red.  (tf)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  It) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  i  surp.  profits^) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4|  7  It) 

Do.  do.  4*  %  (t)      

Nizam's  State  Bail,  Gtd.  5  %  stock      . 
Do.  3J  %  red.  mort.  debs  
Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.     . 
South  Behar,  Limited     

South  Indian  4$  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3J  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  °/  deb.  stock 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  8J  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese,  guar.  L. 
Do.  5  7  debenture  stock       .... 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,! 
and  China    / 

National  Bank  of  India  

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
*  The  yield  given  makes  no  allowance  for  extinction  of  capital. 

but  is  receiving,  apparently,  a  most  rigid  response.  The  Indian 
and  Colonial  markets  have  been  very  quiet,  but  prices  are  never- 
theless firm,  and  most  of  the  variations  that  have  taken  place  are 
in  the  upward  direction.  Indian  railways  are  in  good  request,  and 
the  advance  in  Bombay  Baroda  and  Central  India  stock,  which 
was  referred  to  last  month,  has  made  further  progress.  The 
quotation  is  still,  however,  much  lower  than  would  give  in  the 
aggregate  what  the  proprietors  consider  would  be  a  fair  price  for 
the  property,  should  the  Secretary  of  State  give  notice  to  acquire 
it  in  May,  1905,  on  the  average  of  the  market  value  for  the  three 
previous  years.  And  that  he  is  almost  certain  to  do.  The  pro- 
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prietors  are  becoming  alarmed  at  the  prospect,  and  have  succeeded 
in  inducing  Lord  George  Hamilton  to  receive  a  deputation  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  some  consideration  of  a  nature  which  may 
be  granted  without  departing  from  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
The  result  will  be  awaited  with  much  interest,  since,  after  the 
great  Indian  Peninsula  experience,  some  encouragement  is  needed 
to  induce  investors  to  support  Indian  railway  enterprises. 

Affairs    in  the  Dominion   of   Canada    remain    in  the  most 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-  U  Guaran- 
colonialj  1    teed  by 
4%    „        [     Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

104 
105 

8* 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        J   Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

108 

4  %  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
4  %     „       Ins.  Stock 

4,099,700\ 
7,900,300/ 

1904-8f 

/  102 
\  102 

j 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds   . 
4  %        „      Ing.  Stock 

2,209,3211 
4,233,815{ 

1910 

/  104 
\  101 

s&} 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3£  %  1884  Ins.  Stock  . 

4,605,000 

1909-34* 

103 

216 

1  June  —  1  Deo, 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (ft 

3,499,900 
10,101,321 

1910-35* 
1938 

105 
103 

2^ 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2*%      »              »     W 

2,000,000 

1947 

91 

H 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

1,324,760 

1941 

90 

3* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures    .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

107 

116 

| 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

104 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

91 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

1,199,100 

1904-6 

102£ 

*& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3  %  Inscribed  . 

1,889,171 

1937 

91 

3T5 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 

482,800 

1984 

103 

3il 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal    3    %    Deb.) 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

91 

3& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

108 

Ottawa  6  %  Bonds      . 

92,400 

1904 

iou 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock  . 

385,000 
339,898 

1923 
drawings 

102 
97 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20 

110 

4£ 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt.  . 

300,910 
569,312 

1922-28f 
1913 

103 
100 

3« 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3j  %  Bonds     .     . 
Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

999,644 
121,200 

1929 
1931 

99 
102 

1 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

101 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

138,000         1914 

106 

4|5 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

1                     ! 

1 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

j, 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares     .     . 

$66,141,000 

5 

$100 

14U 

3J 

\ 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .... 

£6,405,000 

4 

100 

107 

3| 

i 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191.500 

5 

100 

113 

a 

i 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     .    £12  ',404  ',606  1          4 

100 

113i 

3 

1 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary.     .     .     £22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

20| 

n 

n 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference  .     .     ,   !   £3,420,000 

5 

i) 

111} 

V 

: 

Do.  5  %  2nd       £2,530,000 

5 

ti 

100 

fe 

Do.  4  %  3rd       „       .... 

£7.168.055 

nil 

51£ 

n 

il 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed       .     .     .      £5,219,794 

4 

fi 

3^ 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stook  .     .   !  £4,270,375 

5 

ibo 

137$ 

3 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£10,393,966 

4 

100 

111 

3i 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal     .... 

60,000 

10            $200 

550 

3| 

Bank  of  British  North  America        20,000                6 

50 

69 

4 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  .   !  $8,000,000            7            $-50 

16 

4. 

V 

Canada  Company     .     .     .     .   '        8,319             65s.                 1 

39 

8j 

Hudson's  Bay     i     100,000          22«?.  fid. 

13 

43* 

2 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     .         50,000 

7 

5 

y 

4 

7i 

Do.  new    ...           ...          25,000 

7 

3 

2! 

9, 

L 

British  Columbia  Electrio\0rd.  !  £200,000             nil 

Stock 

4 

5r 

Railway  /Pref  . 

£200,000 

5 

Stock 

M| 

*i 

b 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8 

93 

3£ 

3  %  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

79 

4 

4  %  Inscribed     „ 

320,000 

1913-38* 

105 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %        „       Stock 

517,516 

1935 

108 

4  %  Cons.  Ins. 

200,000 

1936 

108 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

flourishing  condition,  and  the  market  for  all  securities  connected 
with  it  are  very  buoyant.  There  is  little  room  for  further  im- 
provement in  the  Government  stocks,  since  except  those  issues 
which  are  affected  by  the  prospect  of  early  conversion  or  redemp- 
tion, they  yield  but  little  more  than  British  Government  securities. 
The  railway  securities,  however,  or  such  of  them  as  stand  to 
benefit  by  the  prosperity  of  the  country  through  higher  dividends, 
are  in  great  favour.  The  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk 
have  recently  made  known  their  results  for  the  December  half- 
year,  the  former  paying  the  usual  price  per  cent,  with  a  surplus 
of  $3,202,907,  and  the  latter  distributing  the  full  dividends  on  the 
First  and  Second  Preference  stock,  and  1  per  cent,  for  the  year  on 
the  Third  Preference,  being  the  first  dividend  this  stock  has 
received  for  about  eighteen  years.  Grand  Trunk  stocks  have 
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been  very  actively  dealt  in  in  consequence  and  have  made  fresh 
"  record  "  quotations.  Canadian  bank  shares  exhibit  considerable 
firmness,  but  the  main  interest  has  been  directed  to  the  shares  of 
companies  connected  with  the  land,  such  as  the  Canada  Company 
and  Hudson's  Bay.  The  latter  indeed  are  enjoying  a  fresh 
"  boom,"  and  have  risen  higher  than  ever  before  to  43J.  They 
are  being  "  talked  up  "  to  50,  and  even  by  some  enthusiasts  to 
100,  but  brilliant  as  the  prospects  seem  to  be  it  is  desirable  to 
receive  the  prognostications  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution,  and 
to  remember  that  the  present  quotation  represents  a  market  value 
of  £4,350,000  for  the  company's  share  capital. 

Australian  finance  shows  an  upward  movement,  and  there  is 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  «) 
8J%      »             ,,    it) 
3%        „             „    (t) 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

110 
103 
92 

3A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4£  %  Bonds      .     .     . 
4%  Inscribed,  1882-3 
4%         „         1885m 
3*o%       „         1889  (t) 

^  fo             l»                      •        • 

3%         „         (0  .     . 

5,000,000 
5,420,600 
6,000,000 
12,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,559,343 

1904 
1908-13f 
1920 
1921-6f 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

101 
102 
106 
101 
102 
92 

Tji  CO  CO  CO  CO  CO 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3i%      „             „    (t) 
3%        „             „    M 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,516,734 
4,274,213 

1913-15f 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47  f 

101 
107 
101 
93 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 

A.    / 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  ! 
3J%      „             „    «) 
8%        „             „    U 

80/                                                               )f\ 
7o        ii              ti    (l) 

6,586,700 
1,365,300 
4,840,600 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1907-16f 
1916 
1916-36* 
1939 
1916-26$ 
After  1916J 

10U 
108 
104 
102 
92 
92 

3| 

3| 

| 

i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

01    O/                                      (f\ 

ort/o        »»             lc;    • 
3°/                         lt\ 
7o        ii           W   •      • 

3    Of                                          IJ\ 
7o       n         (*)  '     • 

1,876,000 
2,380,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-81* 
1920-35* 
1915-351 
1927J 

105 
101 
92 
92 

1 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
[1  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3J  %  Insobd.  Stock  (t) 
4  %        „           „     (*) 
37                        .  (t) 

3,456,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40* 

102 
108 
93 

3| 
$ 

1  Jan,—  1  July. 

"18 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loanimay  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

1  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000           1921 

103 

3| 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 

850,000     j  1915-22* 

103 

BJ 

Do.    Harbour    Trust\ 
Comrs.  5%Bds.       ./ 

500,000 

1908-9 

104* 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000       1918-21* 

102 

3H 

Melbourne         Trams\ 
Trust  4*%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000       1914-16* 

105 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

101 

VB 

Sydney  4%  Debs,  .     . 

640,000       1912-13 

102 

3f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000           1919 

103 

3| 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 

12,000 

5 

5 

4 

6£ 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 

£130,900 
£670,000 

J 

100 
100 

94 

n¥* 

Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .     . 

£500,000 

4 

100 

102 

3H 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

10* 

40 

81 

5A 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

100,000 

10 

20 

40 

5 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

60,000 

8 

25 

37 

5§ 

Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

£750,000 
80,000 

4 
5 

100 
5 

99 

2i 

II*8 

Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

95* 

41 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

154,000 

8 

5 

4{ 

6H 

Do.  4*  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£620,000 

100 

112* 

Do.  Of         „                            .     . 

£1,643,210 

4 

100 

101 

3i& 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,234,350 

4 

100 

61* 

6& 

Do.  3  %  B  Income  Reduced      .     .     . 

£740,610 

4 

100 

32* 

12A 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 

20,000 

£3| 

21* 

60* 

6^g 

South  Australian       

14,200 

11 

20 

47 

4H 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  ,      .     . 
Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref  

42,479 
87,500 

nil 
5 

1 
10 

53 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 

£560,000 

5 

100 

107 

4* 

Do.  4*  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£250,000 

4* 

100 

104 

4| 

every  prospect  of  a  tether  advance  in  prices  generally.  While 
the  Labour  party,  however,  continues  to  guide  the  ship  of  State, 
there  can  be  no  satisfactory  progress,  and  the  advance  made  is 
really  due  to  the  richness  of  the  country  and  the  soundness  of  the 
commercial  position.  What  Australia  wants  is  population,  and 
until  this  problem  is  solved  it  will  not  be  possible  to  work  out 
the  resources  of  this  great  continent.  Too  much  money  has 
been  spent  on  the  civil  service  both  in  salaries  and  buildings,  and 
it  is  time  that  Australia  began  to  think  that,  as  an  important  part 
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of  the  Empire,  she  must  bear  her  share  of  naval  defence.  Agri- 
cultural prospects  are  extending,  and  the  outlook  is  fairly  good 
all  round.  The  Banks  maintain  their  high  position,  and  en- 
couraging reports  come  in  from  every  side. 

NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

266,300 

1914 

110 

8tt 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 

288,400 

1908 

101 

41 

Quarterly. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

110 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

8*%      „            „      (0 

6,161,167 

1940 

104 

85 
TJT 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%        „           „      | 

5,134,005 

1945             95fc 

3J 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(Q  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb. 

200,000 

1934-8* 

Ill 

<• 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

109 

4 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand"! 
4%  Qua.  Stockf     ./ 

£2,000,000 

— 

100 

4 

Apr.  —  Oct. 

Ghristchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan      .     .     . 

}    200,000 

1926 

128 

*& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons.      . 

312,200 

1908 

104 

*& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

126J 

4§ 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

107 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

105 

4tt 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  10  % 

4 

6i 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

104 

5§ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

91 

*i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds. 
6%      

417,500 

1934 

106 

* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts. 
Loan  

100,000 

drawings 

121 

5 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

H 

127i 

4| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%  Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

106 

H 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

105 

m 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

f  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

The  higher  prices  for  South  African  Government  securities 
recorded  last  month  are  maintained,  but  no  change  has  occurred 
in  the  interim.  The  incidents  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  tour  have 
been  followed  with  great  interest,  and  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  telegraphic  reports,  a  good  impression  has  been  made, 
which  should  assist  materially  in  hastening  the  resettlement  of 
the  country.  A  cablegram  just  received  states  that  the  expendi- 
ture chargeable  to  the  Transvaal  Treasury  for  the  period  from 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY, 

£ 

4£%  Bonds      .     .     . 
4  %  1883  Inscribed     . 

970,900 
3,733,195 

dwgs. 
1923 

103 

108 

4 

15  Apr.—  15  Got. 
1  June  —  1  Deo. 

4  %  1886 

9,997,566 

1916-36* 

106 

3^ 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3£  %  1886       „ 

8,214,080 

1929-49* 

102 

32 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3  %  1886 

7,381,000 

1933-43* 

92 

8* 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

±A  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 
8i%        „ 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 

1919 
1937 
1939 

109 
116 
103 

3* 

16  Mar.—  16  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Deo, 

3%          „             .     . 

4,500,000 

1929-49* 

93 

3x7* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price 

. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5  °/  Debs   

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

105 

413 

Northern   Railway  of  the   S.  African\ 
Rep  4  °/  Bonds       .                           .  / 

£1,500,000 

nil 

100 

98 

*rB 
nil 

Pretoria-Petersburg  4  %  Debs.  Red.    . 
Rhodesia   Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     ./ 

£1,005,400 
£2,000,000 

4 
5 

100 
100 

100 

106 

4 
4f 

Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.   . 

£1,814,877 

5 

100 

84j 

\ 

&% 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Robinson  South  African  Banking  .     . 

744,000 

5 

1 

1, 

ft 

3& 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

80,000 
120,000 

H 

12 

5 

6i 

5 
14 

r 

si1 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    .     . 

50,000 

16 

* 

25 

84 

us 
4| 

Ohlsson's  Gape  Breweries     .... 

30,000 

42 

5 

27 

m 

South  African  Breweries      .... 

750,000 

2?i 

1 

3{ 

i 

if 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    .     . 

518,864 

nil 

1 

3 

h 

nil 

Do  5  7  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

105 

4£ 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

34,033 

*i 

10 

16J 

*4 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

10 

10 

15, 

GT^ 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.      .      .      . 

45,000 

5 

7 

5i 

6§ 

South  African  Supply  and  Cold)  0*d. 

300,000 

£5 

1 

4: 

Storage              ...           .  /  Pref  . 

150,000 

7 

1 

1 

61 

4: 

July  to  the  end  of  December,  1902,  was  £1,805,757,  and  the 
revenue  for  the  same  period  £2,278,490,  a  result  which  seems  to 
augur  well  for  the  capacity  of  the  Colony  to  meet  the  obligations 
into  which  it  has  lately  entered.  The  African  Banks  continue  to 
make  good  progress,  the  opening  of  new  branches  being  announced 
with  great  frequency.  The  Bank  of  Africa,  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  increased  business  on  offer,  is  making  a  new  issue  of  40,000 
new  shares  to  its  proprietors  at  a  premium  of  £4  105.  per  share ; 
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and  as  the  premiums  are  to  be  added  to  the  Reserve  Fund,  the 
operation  will  augment  that  fund  by  the  substantial  amount  of 
£180,000.  As  the  shares  are  £6%  paid,  the  issue  price  is  £10f , 
and  as  the  present  quotation  is  £14,  the  shareholders  obtain  a 
substantial  bonus. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Cape  Town  4  %  Debs. 

362,000 

1943 

105 

Bf 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

Do.8£%    „     .     .     . 

888,000 

1948 

99 

3A 

31  Mar.—  30  Sep. 

Durban  3*%  Inscribed 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed.     . 

300,000 
550,000 

1949 
1951-2 

95 
106 

3f 
3f 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  31  Deo. 

Pietermaritzburg  3J  % 

200,000 

1939 

94 

m 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.    . 

375,000 

1925-42f 

103 

3& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  . 

260,000 

1923-45* 

91 

3^ 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  .     .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

114 

3& 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins  

2,450,000 

1940 

97 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£  %  ins  (t) 

341,800 

1918-43* 

102 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.    .     . 

1,098,907 

1934 

106 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.3J%ins.     .     .     . 

1,447,300 

1919-49* 

100 

3J 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3  %  guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     ./ 

600,000 

1940 

101$ 

2H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins  

482,390 

1937 

112 

3& 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)    . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

106 

3 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

600,000 

1926-44f 

92 

3§ 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-'l 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

80,000 

Div.  £3$ 

65 

5| 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

Among  Crown  Colony  stocks,  Barbados,  British  Guiana, 
Jamaica,  Ceylon,  and  Mauritius,  have  advanced  during  the 
month.  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  shares 
have  also  risen  a  point.  The  Bank  of  Mauritius  has  issued  its 
report  for  the  year  1902,  and  is  able  to  show  improved  results, 
the  available  balance  being  £14,930  as  compared  with  £12,017 
last  year.  The  dividend  is  again  6  per  cent.,  and  £5000  is  added 
to  reserve  against  only  £1000  a  year  ago.  The  Bank  is  a  com- 
paratively young  institution,  and  circumstances  since  it  was 
established  eight  years  ago  have  not  been  of  the  most  favourable 
character.  It  has,  however,  accumulated  a  reserve  fund  of 
£35,000.  The  shares  are  £10  paid  up,  and  are  quoted  at  par, 
thus  giving  a  return  of  the  full  dividend  of  6  per  cent. 

TRUSTEE. 

February  IQth,  1903. 


THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home*" — Byron, 

VOL.  V.  APRIL,   1903.  No.  27. 

THE   VOLUNTEER   FORCES   OF   INDIA 

MILITARY  service  of  some  kind  or  other  has,  at  various  times, 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  civilians  in  India,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  the  saying,  that  in  the  East  every  civilian  is  half  a 
soldier.  In  the  early  days  of  the  establishment  of  the  factories 
of  the  East  India  Company  the  civilians  and  Christian  inhabi- 
tants were  required  to  serve  in  companies  of  militia.  The  old 
Fort  William  in  Calcutta  was  defended  by  a  militia,  and  after  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Black  Hole,  a  separate  volunteer  company  was 
formed  at  Fulta  and  took  part  in  the  retaking  of  the  Fort.  As 
time  passed  these  militia  bodies  were  allowed  to  drop  out  of 
existence,  and  instead  of  acting  on  the  sound  principle  that  every 
man  of  European  blood  in  India  should  be  enrolled  in  a  defensive 
organisation,  everything  went  on  as  if  no  internal  disturbance 
would  ever  occur. 

The  present  auxiliary  force  of  India  sprang  into  existence 
during  and  after  the  mutiny  of  1857,  but  the  first  impulse  in 
this  direction  was  given  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  1854,  when  he 
sanctioned  and  supported  a  volunteer  corps  being  raised  by  the 
Straits  Settlements,  which  were  then  under  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. During  the  troublous  times  of  1857-58,  bands  of  Europeans 
and  Eurasians  formed  themselves  into  military  bodies  which  did 
admirable  service.  Volunteer  guards  were  raised  in  Calcutta — 
the  first  offer  of  service  being  refused — Madras  followed  suit,  and 
cavalry  were  also  raised  there.  In  the  North- West  Provinces, 
the  "  Khaki  Eessala  "  at  Meerut,  and  the  Agra  and  Allahabad 
militia  were  raised ;  Barrow's  Volunteer  Cavalry  gave  admirable 
VOL.  V.— No.  27.  B 
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aid  to  Havelock  in  his  advance  on  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,  in 
scouting  and  cavalry  duties,  and  the  Bengal  yeomanry  cavalry 
formed  another  excellent  body.  These  corps  were  allowed  to  die 
out,  but  later  on  permanent  organisations  were  raised,  the  force 
gradually  increasing  until  the  respectable  total  of  32,000  has  been 
reached,  or  33,000  including  the  small  reserve.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  is  not  a  great  result ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
India  has  a  very  small  European  and  Eurasian  population  to 
draw  upon.  There  are  some  three  hundred  millions  of  natives, 
and  under  260,000  Europeans  and  Eurasians.  In  this  total,  the 
British  army  is  included,  so  that  we  have  only  about  185,000 
Europeans  and  Eurasians  to  look  to  as  the  source  from  which 
we  can  raise  volunteers.  Of  these  185,000,  some  96,000  are 
classed  as  Europeans  and  89,000  as  Eurasians. 

When  the  details  of  the  last  census  are  available  it  will  be 
seen  how  many  males  there  are  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  as  special 
information  was  to  be  obtained  on  this  point.  Until  this  informa- 
tion is  received,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  male  European  and 
Eurasian  population  of  India  capable  of  such  military  service  as 
the  volunteers  of  India  may  be  called  upon  to  perform,  does  not 
exceed  60,000  or  70,000,  while  many  will  consider  that  I  have 
adopted  a  sanguine  estimate.  Although  the  numbers  of  the 
Volunteers  are  comparatively  small,  the  force  is  one  of  great 
importance,  an  importance  which  has  never  been  sufficiently 
recognised  even  by  those  whose  deepest  interests  are  bound  up  in 
its  maintenance  and  efficiency.  The  British  army  in  India  is 
limited  in  numbers,  and  even  if  it  be  increased,  the  revenues  of 
India  could  not  support  a  permanent  augmentation  large  enough 
to  enable  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  native  army,  to  carry  on  a 
great  war  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  furnish  a  sufficient  garrison,  without  calling  largely  upon  the 
army  at  home  or  elsewhere. 

The  civil  European  population  of  India  consists  of  the  civil 
service,  the  civil  members  of  the  various  departments  of  the  State, 
the  merchants  and  their  assistants,  the  planters,  the  trading 
community,  the  managers  and  the  staff  of  factories,  the  railway 
staff  and  employes,  and  of  those  Europeans  connected  with  the 
various  enterprises  and  industries  which  our  occupation  of  India 
has  brought  into  the  country.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  this 
powerful  body  of  men  is  not  sufficiently  represented  in  the 
Volunteers,  although  it  is  essential  that  every  European  capable 
of  bearing  arms  should  be  enrolled  in  that  force,  while  their 
intelligence,  physical  and  moral  qualities,  and  acquaintance  with 
the  country,  fit  them  in  the  highest  degree  to  fulfil  the  objects 
for  which  the  Indian  Volunteer  force  was  called  into  existence, 
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The  term  "  European  "  is,  in  India,  a  comprehensive  one,  and 
many  of  those  who  are  not  pure  Europeans  class  themselves  as 
such.  To  these  the  word  "Eurasian"  is  a  thing  of  reproach. 
They  dislike  it  beyond  measure,  for  all  their  aspirations,  their 
religious  creed,  their  language,  customs,  and  dress,  are  Western 
and  not  Eastern. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  another  name  for  the  class  which 
has  sprung  from  the  European  occupation  of  India.  Indo- 
European,  Anglo-Indian,  Indo-Briton,  etc.,  have  been  suggested, 
but  none  of  these  appellations  have  taken  root,  and  I  have  often 
thought  that  it  might  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  raising  the 
class,  if  the  generic  title  of  "European"  were  applied  to  those 
who  are  one  with  the  pure-bred  Europeans  in  their  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  Empire  There  are,  of  course,  difficulties  in  the 
way.  Just  as  many  Eurasians  class  themselves  as  Europeans, 
so  many  native  Christians  class  themselves  as  Eurasians.  It 
might  be  possible,  however,  to  discriminate  between  those  who 
might  justly  be  classed  as  Europeans,  and  those  who  could  in  no 
way  lay  claim  to  this  advantage,  as  the  numbers  are  compara- 
tively small,  and  the  community  is  practically  concentrated  in 
the  larger  centres.  The  various  European  peoples  who  obtained 
a  foothold  in  India,  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Danish,  French  and 
British,  have  contributed  to  form  this  community.  They  have 
intermarried  with  the  native  population,  and  their  descendants, 
again,  have  often  intermarried  with  pure  Europeans. 

Properly  educated  and  treated,  the  community  should  be  a 
strength,  and  not  a  weakness  or  reproach,  to  the  State.  Twenty 
years  ago  I  pointed  out  that  : 

although  a  very  large  proportion  possess  many  of  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  attributes  of  the  race  with  which  they  are  chiefly  allied,  it  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  many  of  them  have  not  in  so  high  a  degree  the  physical  qualities 
which  distinguish  the  parent  race.  On  the  other  hand,  if  their  physique  is  not 
as  stalwart  as  those  of  unmixed  blood,  they  are  possessed  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  a  temperate  habit  of  body  and  an  ability  to  bear  exposure,  qualities 
in  which  those  not  born  in  the  country  are  sometimes  deficient.  They  are,  too, 
of  the  same  religion  as  the  parent  race ;  their  loyalty  is  conspicuous ;  and  they 
have  proved  that  they  possess  the  courage  which  under  the  training  of  disci- 
pline constitutes  the  chief  quality  of  an  efficient  soldier.  The  battle  of 
Plassey,  which  established  British  power  in  India,  was  fought  by  Clive  with 
some  1100  Europeans,  of  whom  200  were  Eurasians  and  Portuguese,  and  2100 
natives.  A  force  which  overcame  an  enemy  of  35,000  infantry  and  15,000 
cavalry  with  fifty-three  guns,  achieved  a  victory  which  fully  demonstrated,  at 
least  for  India,  the  truth  of  Montaigne's  saying,  that  it  is  not  the  number  of 
men,  but  the  number  of  good  men,  which  gives  the  advantage. 

Education,  and  the  provision  of  suitable  openings  in  life,  will  do  much  to 
raise  the  physical  qualities  and  the  social  position  of  the  community.  Their 
loyalty  is  undoubted  ;  they  are  of  the  same  blood  and  religion  as  ourselves  ; 
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and  in  all  habits  and  customs  of  life  they  assimilate  to  us.  It  is  time  that  we 
should  look  to  these  men  for  the  practical  support  of  British  rule,  and  endea- 
vour to  enlist  them  in  any  scheme  for  ensuring  the  safety  of  the  British  Empire 
in  India. 

Since  then  something  has  been  done,  but  not  much,  to  help 
the  community,  and  if  some  progress  has  been  made  in  education, 
it  has  not  been  enough.  But  there  is  one  hopeful  sign.  There 
are  many  flourishing  cadet  corps,  who  in  time  of  trouble  would 
fight  as  gallantly  as  did  the  boys  of  the  Martini6re  school  in  the 
defence  of  the  Kesidency  of  Lucknow,  and  when  people  have 
often  dwelt  upon  the  obvious  fact  that  these  cadets  cannot  all  be 
counted  as  "  efficient "  volunteers,  I  have  taken  the  opportunity 
to  point  out  to  them  that  these  boys  are  going  to  be  the  "  efficient 
volunteers  "  of  a  few  years  hence,  that  every  European  boy  in 
India  should  be  trained  in  military  exercises,  and  that  even  the 
few  thousands  in  the  cadet  corps  are  improving  the  physical  and 
mental  qualities  of  the  race.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  we 
should  not  remember  what  the  class  some  affect  to  make  light  of 
did  in  the  dark  days  of  mutiny.  The  lessons  are  well  nigh  for- 
gotten now.  But  let  anyone  take  up  those  admirable  volumes, 
"  Selections  from  State  Papers  preserved  in  the  Military  Depart- 
ment 1857  to  1858,"  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Forrest,  C.I.E.,  and  especially 
the  introduction  by  him,  which  is  practically  a  history  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  and  he  will  see  the  kind  of  work  these  men,  who 
were  not  of  pure  European  blood,  did  for  us. 

At  that  wonderful  defence  of  the  Residency  of  Lucknow,  when 
1000  Europeans  and  700  faithful  native  soldiers  kept  thousands 
of  disciplined  Sepoys  at  bay  for  months,  the  garrisons  of  the  many 
posts  were  held  by  British  and  native  soldiers,  and  volunteers. 
* '  The  volunteers  were  chiefly  clerks  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of 
firearms,  and  of  all  ages,  sizes  and  figures,  but  laid  under  disci- 
pline, and  taught  the  elements  of  the  military  art,  the  majority 
proved  potent  soldiers."  All  ranks  bore  an  equal  part  in  the 
labours  of  the  defence.  All  took  their  share  of  mining,  and 
handled  the  shovel,  or  the  musket  and  bayonet.  "  All  were 
actuated  with  the  same  spirit  and  determination  that  they  would 
rather  perish  than  surrender."  When  the  native  troops  mutinied 
at  Allahabad,  the  European  garrison  of  that  fortress — a  point 
which  Lord  Canning  declared  at  the  time  to  be  the  most  precious 
in  India — consisted  of  sixty  artillery  pensioners,  and  one  hundred 
Volunteers  hastily  formed  into  a  company.  The  native  regiments 
mutinied,  and  they  and  the  rabble  wreaked  their  vengeance  on 
every  European  they  could  hunt  down.  The  main  gate  of  the 
Fort  was  held  by  Sepoys  of  the  mutinous  regiments,  and  even  the 
Sikhs  wavered  at  first.  But  the  Volunteers  were  drawn  up 
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around  two  guns  loaded  with  grape,  each  man  with  his  finger  on 
the  trigger.  The  Sikhs  stood  firm,  the  Sepoys  were  disarmed, 
and  the  great  Fort,  with  all  its  stores  of  war,  was  saved. 

During  the  Mutiny,  separate  regular  corps  of  Eurasians  were 
raised,  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  and  many  high  military 
authorities  bore  witness  to  their  value,  but  they  were  expensive, 
and  when  the  days  of  retrenchment  followed  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  war,  these  corps  were  selected  for  reduction.  It  would  have 
been  far  better  to  have  retained  some  of  them,  and  thus  founded 
military  training  schools  for  the  community,  which  had  done 
such  good  and  gallant  service  not  only  at  Lucknow,  Allahabad, 
Cawnpore,  and  Arrah,  but  at  many  other  places  where  small 
bands  of  Englishmen,  desperately  out-numbered,  faced  the  foe 
with  that  calm  resolution  which  has  ever  been  a  solid  part  of  our 
national  character. 

The  question  of  the  Indian  Volunteers  and  their  value  has 
lately  attracted  attention.  It  has  been  asserted  that  a  very  small 
proportion  are  pure  Europeans,  and  that  many  natives  of  India 
have  become  Volunteers.  It  is  certainly  the  case  that  the 
European  population  of  India  has  not  thrown  itself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  movement.  There  are  many  who  not  only  sacrifice 
their  scanty  leisure,  but  contribute  in  other  ways  to  the  support 
of  the  corps.  Still,  the  proportion  of  pure  Europeans  in  the 
Indian  Volunteers  is  not  as  large  as  it  should  be  by  a  long  way. 
As  to  the  entry  of  natives,  the  force  is  a  European  force.  It  was 
from  the  moment  of  its  birth  of  such  a  character,  and  the 
essence  of  its  existence  is  that  it  is,  in  principle,  as  much  a 
European  force  as  the  British  Army.  We  welcome  our  fellow- 
subjects  to  enter  the  splendid  native  army  which  assists  the 
British  Army  to  ensure  the  security  of  India,  and  they  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  civil  and  military  police  of  the  country,  but  the 
Volunteer  force  is  intended,  and  rightly  intended,  to  be  a  force 
composed  of  men  of  our  own  racial  characteristics  and  creed,  and 
to  be  part  of  the  garrison  of  India  to  preserve  order  and  to  repress 
disturbances  which  are,  in  the  best  governed  country,  not  unlikely 
to  occur  at  some  time  or  other.  To  admit  natives  to  the  Indian 
Volunteer  force  is  to  destroy  its  true  character,  to  sacrifice  those 
who  have  borne  arms,  or  now  bear  arms  in  it,  to  the  dictates  of  a 
sentimental  policy,  and  to  render  it  a  useless  body  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  raised. 

The  objects  for  which  the  Volunteers  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  in  India  were  raised  are  of  similar  character — they  were  both 
raised  as  bodies  of  citizen  soldiers  for  the  purposes  of  defence. 
But  while,  in  the  one  case,  they  are  expected  to  take  their  place 
in  forces  capable  of  taking  the  field,  as  well  as  to  garrison  coast 
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fortresses  and  inland  lines  of  defence,  in  the  other,  their  functions 
are,  speaking  generally,  to  hold  fortified  posts  and  railway  stations, 
and  to  guard  the  lines  of  communication  within  India.  Now, 
although  these  are  the  primary  duties  of  Indian  Volunteers,  this 
statement  requires  to  be  expanded.  If  we  suppose  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  British  and  Native  armies  is  required  in  the  field, 
it  is  obvious  that  sedentary  garrisons  are  not  all  that  is  needed 
for  the  maintenance  of  order ;  and  in  every  district  moveable 
columns  must  be  in  readiness  to  overcome,  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  any  gatherings  of  malcontents.  In  some  cases,  a  de- 
tachment of  the  local  Volunteers  will  find  their  place  in  such 
columns,  and  here  we  see  the  value  of  mounted  Volunteers, 
whether  they  are  called  cavalry,  mounted  rifles,  or  mounted 
infantry.  And  even  if  moveable  columns  were  not  required  to 
proceed  to  any  great  distance  in  the  district,  occasions  arise  when 
detachments  of  Volunteers  would  be  used  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cantonment,  either  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  troops, 
or  by  themselves.  It  follows,  then,  that  Indian  Volunteers 
require  to  be  trained  in  field  duties,  as  well  as  in  the  simpler 
work  of  garrisoning  fortified  posts  and  the  like. 

Indian  Volunteers  have  always  been  most  keen  in  trying  to 
get  a  chance  of  field  service,  and  that  fine  corps,  Lumsden's 
Horse,  commanded  by  Col.  Lumsden,  C.B.,  who  raised  it, 
showed  by  its  admirable  record  in  South  Africa  that  the  climate 
of  India  does  not  take  the  spirit  and  fire  out  of  the  sons  of  our 
empire  in  the  East.  But  while  Indian  Volunteers  cannot  be 
absolutely  restricted  to  sedentary  duties,  their  chief  functions 
are  those  of  local  defence.  They  are  intended  to  supply  the 
place,  as  far  as  possible,  of  British  troops  which  have  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  they  would,  in  time  of  trouble,  take  charge  of 
the  fortified  posts,  to  which  the  women  and  children,  and  sick, 
would  be  brought  in  case  of  necessity.  They  would  guard  the 
magazines,  protect  railway  bridges  and  stations,  and  keep  watch 
and  ward  in  cantonments.  As  stated  in  the  regulations:  "A 
fair  knowledge  of  simple  movements,  with  a  thorough  practical 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  should  be  the  first  considerations 
in  the  training  of  every  Volunteer."  To  this,  much  can  be  added, 
and,  indeed,  much  is  added  by  the  exertion  and  devotion  of 
Volunteer  corps,  but  the  first  thing  is  to  secure  that  every  man 
can  use  his  rifle  effectively.  I  have  always  maintained  that  for 
India  we  want  to  get  every  boy  or  man  capable  of  bearing  arms 
into  the  Volunteer  force.  Give  them  the  training  that  is  possible, 
but  do  not  reject  individuals  because  they  are  not  physically  up 
to  standard,  or  corps  because  they  are  not  up  to  the  point  of 
efficiency  we  should  like  to  see. 
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The  Volunteer  force  of  India  comprises  a  port  defence  corps 
for  Calcutta,  and  one  at  Kangoon,  including  naval  volunteers, 
eleven  corps  of  cavalry  or  light  horse,  seven  garrison  artillery 
corps,  seven  companies  of  engineers,  four  companies  of  mounted 
rifles  attached  to  infantry  corps,  and  three  separate  corps  of 
mounted  rifles,  eleven  railway  corps,  and  thirty-seven  corps  of 
rifles,  including  some  cadet  corps.  The  port  defence  corps  at 
Calcutta  is  a  valuable  body  of  men,  as  it  comprises  naval  Volun- 
teers, an  artillery  company,  and  an  engineer  company  for  sub- 
marine mining.  It  is  three  hundred  strong,  and  could  be  a  great 
deal  stronger ;  but,  even  as  it  is,  it  provides  a  nucleus  upon  which 
would  form  a  large  body  of  the  men  of  merchant  ships  in  port,  in 
the  event  of  trouble.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Rangoon 
corps.  The  cavalry  or  light  horse  are  chiefly  in  the  planting 
districts  in  Behar  and  Assam,  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  in 
places  like  Allahabad  and  Cawnpore,  and  in  Oudh  and  the 
Punjab.  These  corps  are  an  excellent  addition  to  the  military 
strength,  and  one's  only  regret  is  that  they  are  not  more 
numerous. 

Then  we  have  the  garrison  artillery  Volunteers.  At  Calcutta 
there  are  the  Cossipore  Artillery  Volunteers,  taking  its  name  from 
the  place  where  the  Government  foundry  and  shell  factory  is 
established,  and  from  whose  employ £s  and  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mills  the  corps  was  originally  recruited.  It  can  be 
imagined  what  a  welcome  addition  to  the  royal  artillery  this 
corps  and  the  garrison  company  of  the  port  defence  corps  is, 
composed  of  intelligent,  skilled  men,  most  keen  in  their  voluntary 
performance  of  artillery  duties.  Similarly,  the  ports  of  Karachi, 
Bombay,  Madras,  and  Rangoon  have  their  garrison  artillery 
Volunteers  to  assist  in  manning  the  defence  of  these  places. 

The  Engineers  are  not  strongly  represented  in  India,  but  the 
seven  companies,  chiefly  for  the  electrical  work  at  the  ports,  are 
a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  regular  engineers  and  sappers.  The 
mounted  rifles  are  variously  organised.  The  Northern  Bengal 
Mounted  Rifles,  for  example,  is  largely  composed  of  planters  of 
the  Darjeeling  Hills,  the  Terai,  and  the  Duars,  and  is  over  five 
hundred  strong.  It  is  equipped  with  carbines  and  sword-bayonets, 
while  the  light  horse  corps  are  equipped  as  cavalry  with  carbines 
and  swords.  Mounted  infantry  are  of  the  greatest  value,  and  I 
pointed  out  many  years  ago  that  if  every  infantry  corps  had  a 
mounted  detachment,  the  value  in  a  defensive  organisation  would 
be  great.  Since  that  time  these  mounted  rifles  have  been  formed, 
and  their  increase  in  numbers  is  to  be  greatly  desired.  Their 
value  is  especially  large  in  situations  where  the  members  have  to 
cover  long  distances  to  assemble,  and  to  make  a  rapid  march  for 
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concentration  to  defend  some  point,  or  to  quell  a  disturbance,  or 
push  back  a  raid.  But  we  must  not  conclude  that  all  Volunteer 
cavalry  in  India  should  be  turned  into  mounted  infantry.  The 
cavalry  or  light  horse  might  be  especially  useful  in  Indian  cities 
and  cantonments,  as  even  the  sight  of  a  detachment  trotting 
smartly  along  will  inspire  a  crowd  with  respect,  while  the  charge 
of  a  few  men  will  usually  disperse  an  ill-armed  rabble.  For 
patrol  work  and  for  work  in  the  district,  Volunteer  cavalry  are  of 
inestimable  value. 

The  railway  Volunteer  rifles  form  a  considerable  and  very 
important  part  of  the  Volunteer  infantry  of  India.  Every  large 
railway  undertaking  has  its  Volunteer  corps,  comprising  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  European  employes.  On  a  very  long  line 
of  railway  the  detachments  must  necessarily  be  scattered,  but 
they  are  organised  in  companies  and  commanded  by  the  officers 
of  the  railway.  Practically  every  employ^  is  bound  to  be  a 
Volunteer,  and  the  organisation  and  efficiency  of  these  corps  is 
of  a  marked  kind.  The  East  Indian  Railway  Volunteer  Rifles, 
for  example,  has  a  strength  of  some  2200,  organised  in  20  rifle 
companies,  2  engineer  companies,  and  1  cadet  company.  It  has 
its  headquarters  at  Jumalpore,  where  the  manufacturing  power  of 
the  railway  is  concentrated,  with  detachments  at  33  principal 
stations.  Some  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  disturbance  in  a 
part  of  the  country  inhabited  by  tribes  which  have  more  than 
once  evinced  a  turbulent  disposition,  a  detachment  was  at  once 
sent  by  special  train  to  the  scene  of  action,  while  at  the  nearest 
stations  detachments  were  held  in  readiness,  provisions  secured, 
and  vans  loaded  for  a  speedy  movement.  Again,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  long  lines  of  railway,  armoured  trains  are  exceedingly 
useful,  and  the  railway  corps  with  its  breakdown  gangs  are  the 
best  possible  people  to  work  these  trains,  to  protect  points  of 
danger,  and  to  repair  damage. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  Volunteer  infantry  corps.  These  are 
the  strongest  and  most  numerous  at  and  near  the  centres  of  the 
European  community.  Calcutta,  for  example,  has  three  bat- 
talions, one  of  them  being  a  cadet  corps.  It  should  really  have 
eight  or  ten  battalions.  Madras  and  Bombay  have  one  battalion 
apiece,  but  could  raise  several  more.  Places  like  Allahabad, 
Cawnpore,  Agra,  Lucknow,  Lahore,  Nagpore  (the  capital  of  the 
Central  Provinces),  and  other  military  or  civil  stations,  have  their 
Volunteer  corps,  while  far  off  Quetta  in  the  north-west,  and  Sind, 
and  Shillong  on  the  very  south-east  borders  of  India,  have  raised 
their  corps.  Volunteer  soldiering  especially  flourishes  in  the 
mountains,  for  there  are  the  Mussoorie  Rifles,  the  Naini  Tal 
Rifles,  the  2nd  Punjab  (and  Simla)  Rifles,  the  Nilgiri  Rifles, 
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whose  headquarters  are  Ootacamund,  and  the  Yercaud  Rifles  in 
the  Shevaroy  Hills. 

Approximately,  and  omitting  the  small  reserve,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Volunteers  is  as  follows  :  in  the  Punjab  2100,  Bengal 
13,600,  Bombay  5800,  and  Madras  10,500.  These  are  the  four 
Commands  into  which  military  India  is  divided  (Burma  is  about 
to  be  made  a  separate  command),  and  the  above  distribution 
shows  in  a  broad  way  the  geographical  grouping  of  the  force. 
In  the  Punjab  the  European  population  is  small,  and  the  Volun- 
teers there  can  never  attain  the  numbers  of  the  force  in  those 
parts  of  India  where  there  are  large  centres  of  western  industry, 
but  more  might  be  done  even  in  the  Punjab.  Bengal,  which 
includes  not  only  the  province  of  Bengal  but  the  united  provinces 
of  Oudh  and  Agra,  should  show  a  larger  figure.  The  total  of  the 
Madras  area  is  comparatively  large,  but  then  Madras  has  a  large 
class  of  Eurasians. 

The  existence  of  these  32,000  Volunteers  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  State,  but  the  powerful  motive  of  self-interest 
has  also  to  be  taken  into  account,  for  it  is  in  the  direct 
interest  of  every  European  in  India  that  the  force  should  be 
maintained.  As  the  lessons  of  the  Mutiny  fade  into  the  past, 
as  they  have  done  to  a  great  extent,  this  motive  will  lose 
much  of  its  force.  But  the  spirit  is  kept  alive  in  these  formed 
military  bodies,  and  this  should  be  sedulously  encouraged.  Making 
all  deductions  for  the  slackness,  or  even  comparative  inefficiency 
of  some  of  the  Volunteers — and  I  by  no  means  ignore  or  pass 
by  these  instances — I  maintain  that  the  auxiliary  force  of  India 
has  a  distinct  and  unmistakable  military  value,  and  that  it  is 
of  supreme  importance  to  encourage  not  only  the  force  as  it  at 
present  stands,  but  to  develop  it  to  the  utmost  limit.  What  that 
limit  should  be  can  only  be  ascertained  when  we  get  the  figures 
from  the  last  census,  showing  how  many  males  of  the  European 
population,  say  from  the  ages  of  sixteen  to  fifty-five  or  sixty,  are 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  Even  now  the  strength  of  32,000  or 
33,000  does  not  fully  represent  the  numbers  of  men  who  have 
been  more  or  less  trained,  as  there  are  a  considerable  number 
who  have  done  their  share  of  volunteering  but  have  not  joined 
the  reserve. 

If  it  be,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  a  correct  assumption  to  say  that 
the  Indian  Volunteer  force  admits  of  a  much  larger  development, 
let  us  inquire  for  a  moment  into  the  causes  which  have  hindered 
this  result.  I  know  that  a  large  number  of  Volunteers  would  say 
that  they  do  not  receive  sufficient  encouragement  from  the  State. 
Having  laboured  for  many  years  to  try  and  secure  this  for  the 
force,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  there  is  no  little  truth  in  their 
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contention.  Praiseworthy  as  economy  in  military  expenditure  is, 
one  cannot  but  feel  that  in  past  years  it  has  had  a  very  retarding 
effect  upon  the  Volunteer  force.  When  year  after  year  the 
greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  sufficient  money  for 
the  most  urgent  military  services,  and  when  the  financial  pruning- 
knife  was  ruthlessly  employed  to  pare  down  the  military  estimates, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  the  Volunteers  suffered. 

With  the  brighter  days  of  financial  prosperity  something  has 
been  done  to  improve  the  force.  More  money  is  now  given  for 
the  necessary  buildings  for  Volunteer  corps,  armouries,  offices, 
and  so  forth ;  and  the  grant  for  camps  of  exercise  has  been  raised. 
Wound  and  injury  pensions  and  pensions  to  widows  are  allowed 
under  certain  conditions;  the  capitation  rate  for  mounted  and 
artillery  Volunteers  has  been  raised;  the  Volunteers  officers' 
decoration,  and  the  Volunteer  long  service  medal,  has  been 
extended  to  India,  and  small  outfit  allowances  are  given  to  officers. 
Again,  before  I  left  India  I  was  able  to  announce  the  grant  of 
some  ^6000  in  the  estimates,  to  help  towards  increased  efficiency, 
for  proficiency  allowance  to  officers,  larger  amount  of  ammunition, 
additional  help  for  ranges,  band  allowance,  and  prizes  for  rifle- 
shooting;  the  Volunteers  are  being  re-armed  with  the  Lee- 
Enfield  rifle,  the  delay  in  the  issue  of  this  weapon  having  been 
caused  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  rifles 
from  England,  and  the  necessity  for  first  re-arming  the  regular 
army;  and  at  last,  after  many  years  of  struggle,  an  inspector- 
general  of  Volunteers  has  been  appointed. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  has  been  a  lavish  or  even  liberal 
expenditure  on  the  Indian  Volunteers,  and  much  more  requires 
to  be  done  if  the  force  is  to  be  further  developed  both  in  numbers 
and  efficiency.  The  force  requires  to  be  supplied  with  additional 
equipment  in  the  shape  of  water-bottles,  haversacks,  entrenching 
tools,  great  coats,  etc.  In  the  paper  already  referred  to  I  pointed 
out  that  shooting  required  to  be  encouraged,  rifle-clubs  and 
associations  to  be  liberally  supported,  the  number  of  rounds  of 
ammunition  for  match  and  target-shooting  to  be  increased, 
suitable  headquarters  for  corps  to  be  built  by  government,  band 
allowances  to  be  given,  free  passes  by  railway  when  attending 
drills,  and  other  concessions,  small  in  themselves  to  be  allowed. 
Some  of  these  proposals  have  been  carried  out;  but  the  grant 
of  the  privileges  of  British-born  subjects  to  the  Eurasian  com- 
munity, the  opening  up  to  them  of  employment  in  every  branch 
and  department  of  the  State,  State  education  for  the  children  of 
Europeans  (using  the  term  in  its  broader  sense),  and  general 
physical  training  in  military  exercises,  have  made  but  little 
progress. 
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Volunteering  in  India  is  not  a  recreation  or  relaxation.  The 
classes  from  which  volunteers  are  drawn  are  hard- worked,  and  all 
employers  are  not  patriotically  minded ;  to  turn  out  for  drill  or 
musketry  after  a  long  day's  work  in  an  exhausting  climate  is 
sometimes  a  heavy  task  upon  human  energy,  and  usually  the 
night  falls  too  quickly  to  give  sufficient  time.  The  early  morning 
hours  are  practically  those  which  are  available,  and  here  again 
it  requires  no  small  effort  to  give  up  the  time  to  volunteering. 
But  another  cause  operates  largely  against  volunteering,  and  that 
is  the  want  of  encouragement  given  by  the  official  classes  and  by 
the  large  employers  of  labour,  physical  or  mental.  There  are 
hundreds  of  exceptions  to  this  general  statement.  My  lamented 
friend,  whose  loss  is  mourned  by  thousands,  Sir  John  Woodburn, 
Lieutenant-General  of  Bengal,  was  not  only  a  keen  Volunteer 
officer  himself,  but  encouraged  the  force  in  every  possible  way 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  distinguished  career.  Another 
prominent  civil  servant,  Colonel  Eivett-Carnac,  gave  up  his 
leisure  and  devoted  his  energies  to  pushing  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment in  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  was  very  successful  in 
the  work — I  might  mention  many  more.  Still,  with  all  these 
exceptions,  the  fact  remains  that  volunteering  is  not  persistently 
and  generally  encouraged  by  those  who  ought  to  lead  the 
movement. 

The  value  of  the  Volunteer  force  in  India  may  be  appraised 
by  those  who  have  studied  the  recent  debates  in  Parliament  on 
army  organisation,  for  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  for  weeks, 
and  even  months,  India  might  have  to  depend  upon  her  own 
resources  in  the  face  of  a  great  emergency  in  Asia.  My  belief  is 
that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  come  to  her  assistance 
just  as  they  came  forward  so  splendidly  to  the  help  of  the  Imperial 
Government  in  South  Africa ;  but  even  such  a  welcome  reinforce- 
ment would  take  time,  and  in  India  more  than  in  any  other 
country  it  is  necessary  to  act  at  once.  The  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  is  then  that  money  should  be  more  freely  spent  in 
promoting  the  efficiency  and  development  of  the  Volunteer  force 
in  India;  that  special  advantages  should  be  conferred  on  those 
who  are  willing  to  serve  their  country  by  unpaid  service;  and 
that  every  Englishman  in  India  should  think  it  his  duty  to  belong 
to  the  force,  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  increase  its  number  and 
value. 

I  have  by  no  means  withdrawn  from  the  proposal  I  put 
forward  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  that  every  European  (using 
the  term  broadly)  in  India  who  is  not  a  Volunteer  should  be 
enrolled  in  an  Anglo-Indian  Militia,  and  bound  to  serve  in  the 
active  or  reserve  portion  of  such  a  force  according  to  age.  But  I 
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recognise  that  it  may  require  some  great  emergency  to  carry  con- 
viction to  men's  minds  that  such  a  drastic  step  is  necessary,  and  it 
is  better  to  try  and  improve  the  organisation  we  have  than  go  on 
discussing  possibilities  for  ever.  I  believe  the  tendency  of  many 
thinking  men  in  India  is  in  support  of  the  larger  measure,  and 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  necessity  for  some  light  form  of 
universal  Militia  service  will  be  accepted  in  India,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere,  before  any  great  length  of  time  has  passed  away. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  try  and  perfect  the  organisation  we  possess, 
and  increase  to  the  utmost  that  most  valuable  body  of  auxiliary 
soldiers,  the  Indian  Volunteers. 

EDWIN  COLLEN. 
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THE  LABOUR  PROBLEM   IN    SOUTH  AFRICA 

FOE  years  past  the  native  question  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
problems  in  South  Africa,  but  only  recently  has  it  attracted 
sustained  attention  in  England.  As  a  consequence,  there  has 
been  so  much  uninformed  criticism  that,  to  obtain  a  clear  grasp 
of  the  subject,  information  and  instruction  are  much  needed  on 
the  main  political  and  commercial  issues  involved,  and  on  the 
considerations  that  govern  the  policy  of  the  great  labour  em- 
ployers in  South  Africa. 

In  this  connection,  the  opinions  of  those  who  have,  in  spite 
of  every  discouragement,  by  seriousness  of  purpose,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  discernment,  built  up  the  greatest  gold-mining  in- 
dustry of  the  world,  are  specially  entitled  to  a  hearing. 

The  welfare  of  South  Africa  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
synonymous  with  the  presence  of  an  extensive  British-thinking 
population,  and  the  Witwatersrand,  given  the  application  of 
certain  economic  principles,  of  which  cheap  unskilled  labour  is 
the  main  one,  is  the  means  of  achieving  this,  and  of  extending 
the  means  of  maintaining  the  achievement  to  other  existing  and 
prospective  mining  centres. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  has  always  been  in  favour  of  the 
South  African  native  as  the  most  suitable  unskilled  labourer, 
and  to  that  end  every  inducement  has  been  given  him  to 
constitute  himself  the  main  source  of  supply.  His  employ- 
ment at  a  rate  of  wage  identical  with  that  paid  to  white 
unskilled  labour  in  this  country  forms  the  only  justification  for 
the  very  high  wages  in  respect  of  white  skilled  labour,  and  by 
averaging  the  whole  rate  to  a  reasonable  figure,  was  intended  to 
be  the  factor  by  which  low-grade  mining  areas  could  become 
profitably  productive,  and  so  cause  a  general  expansion  of  the 
mining  industry.  From  this  there  would  naturally  ensue  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade  by  which  the  local 
trader  would  benefit,  and  a  general  lowering  in  the  cost  of  all 
necessaries  of  life,  while  as  to  the  native  himself,  work,  with 
its  resultant  advancement,  would  tend  towards  perpetuating 
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his  existence  and  improving   his  moral    and   general   standard 
of  life. 

To  give  effect  to  the  principles  I  have  indicated,  the  pioneers 
of  the  mining  industry,  sought  by  a  high  scale  of  wages  to  attract 
the  natives,  and  the  richer  mines,  working  in  the  earlier  days, 
which  have  to  the  present  time  continued  to  be  the  richest,  could 
well  afford  it.  The  opening  up  of  the  larger  number  of  poorer 
mines,  however,  and  the  foundations  having  been  laid  for  a  con- 
tinuous labour  supply,  the  reduction  of  pay  for  the  native,  with 
a  close  regard  for  his  personal  wants  and  comfort,  and  so  for  his 
efficiency,  was  determined  upon,  and  regarded  as  a  generally 
beneficial  step.  The  result  was  satisfactory,  and  statistics  show, 
although  the  scale  of  wages  have  been  twice  reduced,  that  at  the 
time  when  they  were  lowest,  and  the  average  wage  was  only  59s. 
a  month,  the  record  number  of  native  workmen  had  been  reached 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

This  readjustment,  which  the  natives  accepted  without  demur, 
benefited  all  employers  of  labour,  agricultural,  commercial  and 
domestic,  and  tended  as  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  cheapening 
the  cost  of  living,  which,  in  a  newly-discovered  gold  field,  with 
its  speculative  conditions,  and  the  consequently  high  returns 
demanded  for  invested  capital,  ruled  exceedingly  high.  Perhaps 
this  high  cost  of  living  is  best  reflected  in  the  fact  that  66  per 
cent,  of  white  skilled  labourers  employed  on  the  Band  were 
unmarried,  and  that  of  the  remaining  34  per  cent,  only  one- 
third  could  afford  to  have  their  wives  and  children  with  them, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  wages  paid  were,  and  continued 
to  be,  higher  than  those  current  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  average  wages  of  the  10,000  skilled  labourers  employed  in  1898 
show  the  high  rate  of  £330  per  annum,  while  the  cost  of  living  of 
a  labourer  with  a  wife  and  three  children  was  computed  at  £300 
per  year.  In  this  and  every  other  South  African  question,  the 
rate  of  pay  for  native  labour  tells,  and,  in  fact,  native  wage  enters 
largely  into  every  phase  of  South  African  life  and  industry,  and 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  unit  that  governs  all  economic 
conditions  in  South  Africa. 

The  native  population  south  of  the  Zambesi  is  estimated  at 
6,000,000,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  the  maximum  number 
of  native  labourers  recruited  before  the  war  was  under  100,000, 
of  which  about  70  per  cent,  came  from  the  Portuguese  East 
Coast  territories,  with  a  population  estimated  at  1,500,000,  while 
approximately  15  per  cent,  were  obtained  from  the  Transvaal, 
with  an  estimated  native  population  of  some  150,000,  the  re- 
mainder coming  from  Natal,  Basutoland,  Amatongaland  and 
Cape  Colony. 
The  mining  industry  of  the  Witwatersrand  was,  at  the  date  I 
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refer  to,  about  40,000  labourers  short  of  actual  requirements;  and  if 
we  take  into  consideration  that  only  50,000  natives  are  at  present  at 
work  at  the  Witwatersrand  mines,  that  only  3000  head  of  stamps 
are  running,  that  it  is  contemplated  to  increase  the  stamping 
power  to  17,000  head  within  five  years,  involving  an  additional 
requirement  of  200,000  natives,  and  that  Ehodesian  and  other 
mines  in  course  of  development  are  in  need  of  cheap  unskilled 
labour — to  say  nothing  of  public  works  in  the  nature  of  railways, 
tramways,  irrigation  and  drainage,  and  waterworks ;  harbour 
works  and  labour  for  other  commercial  enterprises  ;  agricultural, 
domestic  and  other  needs — a  clear  idea  is  possible  of  the  shortfall 
of  actual  requirements,  and  the  hopelessness  of  ever  being  able  to 
recruit  the  requisite  number  of  unskilled  labourers  in  South 
Africa. 

This  is  the  problem  with  which  interested  persons  in  the 
mining  industry  are  confronted,  and  which,  as  practical  business 
men,  they  are  now  endeavouring  to  solve.  It  is  no  use 
looking  to  labour-saving  appliances  to  remedy  the  deficit  in 
manual  labour,  for  all  authorities  on  the  subject  are  agreed  that 
the  highest  class  machinery  for  that  purpose  is  already  employed, 
and  that  modern  invention  has  practically  reached  the  limit  of 
material  improvement  so  far  at  any  rate  as  underground  works 
are  concerned. 

It  therefore  appears  expedient  to  augment  the  local  labour 
supply  by  extending  the  recruiting  grounds  in  Africa  and  to 
endeavour  to  attract  a  larger  number  of  local  native  miners 
from  the  existing  centres  of  supply.  If  these  sources  fail 
to  produce  the  necessary  numbers  then  they  must  be  supple- 
mented by  the  importation  of  Asiatic  labour,  be  that  Indian  or 
Chinese. 

The  extent  to  which  wages  enter  into  the  whole  mining 
problem  and  the  importance  of  a  correct  equation  between  skilled 
and  unskilled  labour  is  perhaps  best  conveyed  by  a  study  of  the 
statistics  of  the  Keports  of  the  Transvaal  State  Mining  Engineer 
and  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines,  which  clearly  show  that  any 
attempt  to  introduce  white  unskilled  labour  in  place  of  black 
would  result  in  the  closing  down  of  all  low-grade  gold  mines, 
on  which  the  future  of  South  Africa  almost  entirely  depends. 
It  is  the  fact,  that  had  such  white  labour,  the  cost  of  which 
is  12s.  a  day,  supplanted  the  black  and  that  the  former  had 
been  twice  as  efficient  as  the  latter,  only  a  few  rich  mines  could 
have  stood  the  strain.  The  majority  would  have  been  compelled 
to  close  down,  and  in  the  year,  the  figures  of  which  I  give  below, 
this  would  have  meant  the  stopping  of  annual  disbursements 
amounting  to  over  £4,000,000  and  the  consequent  loss  of  trade 
and  employment  to  many  thousands  of  white  men. 
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A  large  mine,  whose  profit  is  33  per  cent,  above  the  average 
of  low-grade  mines,  in  the  latter  part  of  1898  yielded  a  profit  at 
the  rate  of  £166,000  per  annum,  the  number  of  natives  employed 
being  about  2400,  the  white  skilled  labour  expenditure  being  at 
the  rate  of  about  £84,000  per  annum ;  the  substitution  here  of 
white  unskilled  labour  for  natives  would  have  meant  an  addition 
to  costs  of  about  £145,000,  rendering  the  mine  practically 
unprofitable. 

In  1899,  eight  important  deep  level  mines  crushed  1,270,279 
tons  of  ore  and  spent  in  white  labour  a  sum  of  £512,803,  in 
native  labour  £410,696,  or  a  total  wage  bill  of  £923,499.  The 
number  of  natives  employed  was  13,877,  and  the  total  working 
costs  £1,623,008,  or  an  average  cost  per  ton  of  25s.  6d. 

Assuming  the  substitution  of  6943  unskilled  white  labourers 
at  12s.  a  day  for  the  natives  at  2s.  4d.,  and  the  unskilled  labour 
bill  becomes  £1,098,932,  to  which,  if  the  cost  of  skilled  labour, 
£512,803,  and  £702,509  for  materials,  etc.,  be  added,  the  total 
working  costs  would  amount  to  £2,291,244,  or  an  average  cost 
per  ton  of  35s.  7d.,  an  increase  of  10s.  Id.  per  ton.  In  other 
words,  where  the  average  profit  of  these  eight  mines  in  1899  with 
the  employment  of  native  unskilled  labour  amounted  to  16s.  Sd. 
per  ton,  by  the  substitution  of  white  unskilled  labour  the  profit 
would  be  reduced  by  about  three-fifths  to  six-sevenths.  A  further 
analysis  shows  that  one  half  of  these  eight  mines  would  be 
working  practically  without  profit,  and  the  earning  powers  of  the 
remaining  four  would  be  reduced  by  44  per  cent. 

Sufficient  proof  has,  I  think,  been  given  to  demonstrate  the 
fatal  effect  that  the  substitution  of  white  unskilled  labour  for 
native  labour,  under  existing  conditions,  would  produce. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  illustration  that  South 
Africa  is  not  a  white  working-man's  country  and  that  the  field 
for  labour  is  restricted.  That  would  be  obviously  mistaking  one 
of  the  purposes  of  this  article,  which  is  intended  to  show  that 
under  existing  conditions  white  skilled  labour,  supplemented  by 
native  unskilled  labour,  can  alone  form  the  basis  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  mining  industry,  and  will  bring  about,  by  gradual 
evolution,  conditions  in  favour  of  white  unskilled  labour.  To 
attempt  the  substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other  on  a  basis  of  the 
current  rate  of  wages  in  South  Africa,  which  is  much  in  favour 
of  skilled  labour,  would,  I  believe,  not  only  be  suicidal,  but  even, 
if  practicable,  result  in  producing  discord  and  animosity,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  both  classes. 

Obviously,  the  best  policy  for  the  present  must  be  to  try  and 
exhaust  the  labour  sources  of  South  Africa,  at  the  same  time  not 
losing  sight  of  the  markets  from  which  foreign  native  labour  may 
be  obtained,  if,  as  will  in  all  probability  be  the  case,  the  supply 
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of  the  African  native  continues  to  fall  so  lamentably  short  of 
the  demand. 

The  introduction  of  Asiatic  labour  has  always  hitherto  met 
with  a  great  deal  of  disfavour  and  opposition,  principally  among 
the  commercial  classes  in  South  Africa,  whereas  the  mining 
groups  long  since  realised  the  inevitability,  sooner  or  later,  of 
having  to  have  recourse  to  the  importation  of  unskilled  labour, 
but  as  long  as  it  has  been  maintained  that  such  a  policy  would 
adversely  affect  commercial  interests,  the  policy  of  the  large 
labour  employers  has  been  consistently  directed  towards  applying 
every  effort  to  increasing  the  local  labour  supply  and  to  determine, 
only  as  a  last  resource,  to  look  to  outside  labour.  This  final 
effort,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  manifest  to  all  classes  that  it  must 
eventually  be  to  their  interest  and  to  that  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  to  sink  whatever  prejudices  any  may  still  entertain,  and 
join  in  a  unanimous  opinion  on  the  subject.  This  explains  the 
reticence  the  mining  groups  have  shown  in  the  matter,  and  their 
unwillingness  to  take  any  hurried  action,  and  also  explains  the 
attitude  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines,  on  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
must  have  based  some  of  his  observations,  when  he  informed  the 
House  of  Commons  that  no  proposal  for  the  employment  of 
Chinese  or  other  Asiatic,  labour  had  been  made  to  him  during 
his  visit  in  South  Africa.  In  the  meantime  the  Inter-Colonial 
Conference  at  Bloemfontein  has  met,  and  one  result  of  their 
deliberations  has  been  a  unanimous  resolution  accepting  the 
necessity  of  importing  Asiatic  labour  and  approving  it.  No 
stronger  evidence  can  be  required  of  the  conversion  of  public 
opinion  in  the  whole  of  the  South  African  Colonies  to  the  wisdom 
of  this  step,  so  soon  as  it  becomes  expedient  to  take  it. 

Among  the  remedies  that  might  be  successfully  attempted 
would,  I  believe,  be  the  reversion  to  the  system  of  free  recruiting, 
enforcement  of  the  Hut  Tax  which  the  late  Government  imposed, 
the  locating  of  natives  and  their  families  in  special  kraals  or 
reserves  in  close  proximity  to  the  mines,  which  would  secure  a 
more  continuous  labour  supply,  and  so  improve  his  skill  and 
capacity  for  work ;  to  improve  his  condition  of  living  both  as 
regards  food  and  lodging,  and  allow  him  a  stimulant  in  the  shape 
of  wholesome  Kaffir  beer,  and  generally  make  his  life  at  the  mines 
more  attractive  by  the  provision  of  rational  pastimes.  But  in 
this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  apply  one's  experience  of  the 
native  and  his  ways,  because  what  may  appear  to  some  minds  a 
rational  method  of  dealing  with  his  characteristics  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  his  or  to  his  employer's  advantage.  For  instance, 
suggestions  have  been  made  that  his  free  board  and  lodging 
should  be  commuted  for  an  increased  money  wage,  but  the 
proposal  does  not  take  into  account  the  child-like  character 
VOL.  V.— No.  27.  s 
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of  the  Kaffir.  One  might  just  as  well  entrust  a  schoolboy  with 
the  money  necessary  to  maintain  himself  without  supervision, 
as  to  hand  over  to  the  Kaffir  the  whole  of  his  wage  to  do  with  it 
as  he  pleases.  The  Kaffir  is  a  man  who  is  quite  improvident  in 
any  case  where  he  sees  an  opportunity  for  gratifying  his  appetite ; 
and  the  certain  result  of  allowing  him  to  provide  for  himself 
would  be  that  his  money  would  be  spent  in  indulging  his  momen- 
tary appetite ;  or,  in  the  other  extreme,  he  would  altogether 
neglect  his  bodily  requirements,  and  in  either  case  the  quality  of 
his  work  would  suffer.  Even  the  question  of  amusements  would 
have  to  be  handled  with  very  great  caution  lest  they  should  lead 
to  excesses,  which  in  the  Kaffir  are  most  difficult  to  control. 

Enquiries  should  be  instituted  with  regard  to  the  fitness  and 
available  numbers  of  Asiatic  labourers,  both  Indian  and  Chinese. 
In  fact,  the  Chamber  of  Mines  of  the  Transvaal  has  already 
despatched  an  officer  to  China  for  this  purpose,  and  I  am 
certainly  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  a  deputation  to  India  to  place 
before  the  Viceroy  the  necessities  of  the  South  African  mining 
industry,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  conditions  under  which 
suitable  natives  could  be  indentured  to  work  on  the  Wit  waters- 
rand.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agreement 
on  the  point,  as  I  understand  that  a  large  number  of  Indians  of 
the  right  type  are  available,  and  would  be  more  than  willing, 
while  the  Indian  Government  could  only  rejoice  in  the  oppor- 
tunity given  to  many  of  its  poorer  subjects  of  earning,  during  a 
few  years'  absence  from  the  country,  the  means  of  providing  a 
substantial  basis  for  their  future  subsistence  on  their  return. 

Urgency  is,  however,  of  vital  importance,  as  the  whole  of 
South  Africa  is  suffering  from  stagnation,  while  it  is  only  waiting 
for  a  settlement  of  this  labour  question  to  go  forward  by  leaps 
and  bounds  to  prosperity;  whereas  numbers  of  people  on  this 
side  who  are  largely  dependent  on  the  income  from  their  South 
African  investments,  are  already,  owing  to  the  war  and  the  delay 
caused  by  it,  some  JG'20,000,000  in  arrear  of  return  on  capital; 
and  account  must  also  be  taken  of  the  taxation  which  will  be 
necessary  in  the  new  colonies  to  provide  for  the  service  of  the 
loans  of  £65,000,000  shortly  to  be  raised. 

The  deputation  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  the  Mine  Managers' 
Association,  rightly  pointed  out  the  extent  to  which  the  general 
trade  of  South  Africa  and  this  country  will  benefit  on  the  solution 
of  this  problem. 

As  £50,000,000  have  to  be  expended  on  the  equipment  of 
already  laid  out  mines,  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  these  works  until 
a  sufficiency  of  labour  is  available  to  start  and  keep  them  going. 
Not  only  so,  but  roughly  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  gold 
produced  by  the  mines,  which  in  1898  amounted  to  £15,000,000, 
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and  is  estimated  to  reach  within  five  years  an  annual  sum  of 
over  £30,000,000,  is  spent  in  wages  and  materials.  This  alone 
conveys  an  idea  of  the  benefit  accruing  from  such  expenditure  to 
home  trades,  quite  apart  from  the  profitable  circulation  of  such  a 
vast  sum  of  money  on  the  spot,  and  the  opening  of  new  enter- 
prises arising  therefrom.  Nor  should  sight  be  lost  of  the  large 
field  of  employment  for  the  professional,  commercial  and  industrial 
classes,  opened  up  by  this  expansion  of  the  mining  industry  and 
its  attendant  requirements. 

The  effect  of  competition  by  the  introduction  of  Asiatic 
labour  should  have  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  native,  as  it  should 
stimulate  him  to  meet  it  and  so  bring  out  his  best  qualities,  to 
the  ultimate  development  of  his  race,  leaving  him,  as  before, 
an  absolutely  free  agent  to  work  when  and  where  he  will.  By 
employing  the  Asiatic  underground,  the  native  will  be  available 
for  agricultural  and  surface  employment  generally,  and  there 
would  be  no  need  for  him  to  earn  his  bread  by  labour,  which  it 
is  sometimes  claimed  is  distasteful  to  him. 

While  Mr.  Chamberlain  truly  says  that  the  South  African 
should  be  left  to  work  out  this  problem  for  himself,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  public  of  this  country  should  follow  the  matter  with 
intelligent  interest  for  the  reason  that  the  settlement  of  South 
Africa  is  not  only  an  Imperial  asset,  but  is  also  of  material  benefit 
to  every  Englishman. 

C.  S.  GOLDMANN. 
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ROMAN    CATHOLIC    IRELAND    IN   THE 
TWENTIETH    CENTURY 

A  NEW  power,  or  rather  an  old-world  condemned  power  in  a 
new  environment,  has  for  some  decades  been  gaining  force  in 
Ireland,  and  before  it  the  new  century  witnesses  all  classes  of 
people  bowing  down  to  worship.  This  power  is  the  sacerdotal 
organisation  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  and  through  it  the 
framework  of  society  in  Ireland  has  undergone  a  complete 
reconstruction.  As  a  result  "  Eome  Kule,"  considered  twenty 
years  ago  an  unsubstantial  chimera,  is  to-day  in  a  limited  but 
well-defined  form  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  Koman  Catholic  priests,  monks  and  nuns,  possess  to-day 
in  Ireland  an  effective  organisation  outnumbering  the  personnel 
of  the  imperial  and  local  governments  combined.  So  great  is 
their  power  that  the  popular  press  and  platform  have  become 
merely  the  servile  chroniclers  of  their  acts,  and  the  Nationalist 
members  of  Parliament  the  willing  advocates  of  sacerdotal 
grievances.  The  ominous  growth  of  the  priests'  power  is 
watched  with  dismay,  though  silently,  by  the  commercial, 
professional,  and  official  classes.  The  ignorance  of  the  British 
public  in  this  connection  is  profound.  For  members  of  the 
Government  this  imverium  in  imperio  is  the  unmentionable 
thing.  Yet  the  priests'  forces  are  alert  throughout  Ireland, 
operating  upon  the  daily  lives  of  the  people.  The  main  objects  of 
the  organisation  are  its  own  aggrandisement ;  the  moulding  of 
the  minds  of  the  young  in  to  servility  to  its  mandates;  interference 
with  the  secular  affairs  of  adults,  embittering  them  against  their 
fellow-citizens  and  the  commonwealth ;  and,  finally,  keeping  the 
minds  of  the  credulous,  the  weakly,  and  the  aged  in  a  condition 
of  terror  that  would  fain  purchase  peace,  at  the  expense  of 
next-of-kin,  by  pouring  all  they  possess  into  the  sacerdotal 
treasury. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  portions  of  Ireland  the  beneficence  of 
every  Act  of  Parliament  passed  for  Ireland's  benefit  is  perverted 
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to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  priests,  into  whose  baneful  organisa- 
tion the  youthful  aspirant  to  sacerdotal  orders  is  inveigled  before 
he  reaches  the  age  of  mature  reason.  This,  however,  need  cause 
no  surprise  when  British  Governments  are  found  to  accept  the 
priests  as  the  true  exponents  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland,  thus 
unwittingly  inflating  the  power  and  pretentions  of  the  Komish 
hierarchy. 

In  the  plenitude  of  their  power  the  priests  have  committed 
themselves  to  a  policy  that  meets  with  condemnation  even  from 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  It  is  a  policy  of  intolerance, 
bound  to  develop  into  religious  persecution,  and  destined  to  end 
in  revolution,  or  in  a  general  lowering  of  the  moral  sense  and  the 
degradation  of  the  national  character.  Even  now  it  is  a  fact 
patent  to  all,  that  Roman  Catholic  Ireland  lags  sadly  behind  the 
other  peoples  of  Europe,  who,  possessing  no  superior  natural 
advantages  to  the  Irish,  can  proudly  take  their  place  and  share  in 
the  work  of  the  world's  progress.  To  what  dire  source  is 
Ireland's  backwardness  to  be  traced  ?  Not  to  politics,  to  which 
all  nations  are  equally  addicted,  and  without  loss  of  character,  in 
the  maintenance  of  popular  rights.  Not  to  vice  and  crime, 
which  are  by  no  means  abnormal  in  Ireland,  and  black  sheep 
are  to  be  found  in  every  human  flock.  Not  to  drink,  of 
which  the  consumption  per  head  is  less  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Not  to  British  laws,  as  is  alleged  by 
the  agitator  and  the  platform  orator.  They  are  the  freest, 
and,  in  some  respects,  the  best  in  the  world.  If  proof  were 
wanting  of  the  tolerant  character  of  British  laws  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligious orders  in  Ireland.  These  orders  have  no  legal  status  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  yet  they  are  allowed  to  exist,  prosper,  and 
accumulate  wealth  in  every  quarter,  even  receiving  large  grants 
of  public  money. 

An  almost  unique  and  leading  characteristic  of  Ireland  is  the 
interference  and  domination  of  the  priest  in  the  secular  affairs, 
not  alone  of  individuals,  but  of  corporate  bodies  and  political 
parties.  The  situation  developed  by  the  abstention  of  the 
Nationalists  from  Parliament  during  the  passage  of  the  Educa- 
tion Bill,  and  the  reproof  administered  in  consequence  to  the 
political  leaders  by  the  heads  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy,  is  but  the  most  recent  proof  of  the  dominant  position 
assumed  by  the  priest.  No  political  party,  however  popular  and 
national  it  may  appear  to  be,  can  come  into  open  conflict  with 
this  all-powerful  hierarchy  without  serious  risk  of  extinction. 
Other  Roman  Catholic  countries  have  successively  risen  against 
and  suppressed  this  domination.  In  Ireland,  paradoxical  as 
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it  may  seem,  it  is  omnipresent  and  all-pervading,  flourishing 
and  gathering  strength,  under  the  aegis  of  Protestant  England. 
This  it  is,  extending  as  it  does  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
that  is  the  true  cause  of  Ireland's  degeneracy.  The  remedy 
is-  complete  independence  of  the  priest  in  social  and  secular 
affairs.  That  position  of  mental  emancipation  once  gained,  the 
darkness  that  now  precludes  regeneration  and  progress  will  be 
dispelled. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is,  fiscally,  a  voluntary 
Church,  yet  the  laity  are  utterly  voiceless  and  without  repre- 
sentation either  in  its  constitution  or  in  its  executive  business. 
The  same  is  true  as  regards  the  educational  system  that  moulds 
the  characters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  and  which  has 
become  an  organic  part  of  the  great  sacerdotal  organisation,  only 
wanting  to  crown  its  exclusiveness  that  endowed  university 
under  priestly  rule,  which  is  demanded  almost  as  a  right,  and 
which  some  of  our  leading  statesmen,  deceived  in  their  judgment, 
would  grant  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  vast  organisation  which  virtually 
controls  Ireland  at  present  is  worked  by  at  least  thirty-two 
thousand  souls — priests,  monks,  nuns  and  teachers.  They  practi- 
cally administer  the  Poor  Law  Acts.  It  is  to  sacerdotal  influence 
that  Eoman  Catholic  dispensary  doctors,  clerks  of  Unions,  and 
local-government  inspectors  owe  their  appointments.  Boards  of 
guardians  are  the  disseminators  of  this  influence,  and  even  within 
the  Union  grounds  establishments  for  nuns  and  chapels  are  being 
built  throughout  Catholic  Ireland.  Save  in  the  Protestant  north, 
the  priests  control  the  bulk  of  the  Poor  Law  expenditure,  the 
total  of  which  exceeded  one  million  in  1900.  It  is  hardly  a  satis- 
factory result  that,  while  the  poor-rate  in  Ulster  was  only  9Jd.,  in 
the  rest  of  Ireland  it  averaged  rather  over  Is.  6d.  Similarly,  in 
the  administration  of  the  National  Education  Acts,  the  ultimate 
power  is  wielded  by  the  priests,  except  in  respect  of  Protestant 
schools.  Again,  it  is  scarcely  satisfactory  to  find  an  increasing 
annual  expenditure  while  the  number  of  pupils  has  grown  steadily 
less,  having  fallen  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  five  years  (1895-1900). 
Convent  and  monastic  schools  receive  capitation  fees  from  the 
National  Education  Board,  the  teachers  in  which  are  neither 
certificated,  nor  under  the  control  of  the  Department.  In 
deference  to  the  objections  of  the  priests,  the  excellent  work  of 
the  Inspectors  of  National  Schools — civil  servants  appointed 
under  the  Civil  Service  Commission — has  been  rendered  nugatory. 
These  inspectors  used  to  examine  the  pupils,  and  on  their  reports 
the  teachers  were  rewarded  by  means  of  "result  fees."  This 
kept  the  teachers  up  to  date,  and  made  part  of  their  salaries 
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depend  on  the  inspectors.  A  few  years  ago  this  system  was 
abolished,  with  the  result  that  now  the  teachers'  salaries  are 
entirely  under  the  power  of  the  priest-managers.  Under  the 
same  auspices  the  National  Board  has  consented  to  accord  to  the 
teaching  of  Irish  double  the  value,  measured  by  the  fees  allowed, 
of  that  assigned  to  Latin  and  French. 

All  the  Eoman  Catholic  secondary  schools  of  Ireland  are  now 
the  property  of  priests  or  nuns.  In  the  same  hands  are  all  the 
Roman  Catholic  reformatories  and  industrial  schools.  Large 
sums  of  public  money  are  devoted  to  these  institutions,  and  these 
sums  are  administered  by  the  priests.  The  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Institution  Act  of  1899  has  conferred  similar  benefits 
on  the  hierarchy.  Bishops  and  priests  are  chairmen,  and  pre- 
ponderate on  all  the  technical  instruction  committees  throughout 
Catholic  Ireland.  The  emoluments  are  enriching  the  convent 
and  monastic  schools,  and  the  appointments  are  being  filled  by 
the  priests'  protigts.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  as  they 
are  being  worked,  even  the  hitherto  independent  Eoyal  College 
of  Science  has  succumbed  to  the  same  sacerdotal  influence.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  National  Library,  which  is  also  governed  by 
the  Act  referred  to.  This  institution,  which  receives  annually 
a£1000  of  public  money  in  the  interest  of  the  community,  is 
rapidly  being  devoted  to  the  accumulation  of  rare  and  costly 
Roman  Catholic  theological  works,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
priests.  Again,  the  county  lunatic  asylums  are  now,  for  the  most 
part,  under  priestly  management,  and,  in  many  cases,  presided 
over  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  The  duty  must  be  a  truly 
depressing  one  for  Catholic  bishops,  for  the  number  of  the  insane 
grows  steadily  year  by  year,  while  the  population  as  steadily 
dwindles. 

But  one  thing  is  wanting  to  crown  the  sacerdotal  edifice :  a 
purely  Roman  Catholic  University,  state-endowed,  where  the 
young  Catholic  aspirants  to  degrees  in  Arts,  Medicine,  Law  and 
Engineering  may  have  those  degrees  conferred  exclusively  by 
priestly  hands.  That  obtained,  the  chain  of  mental  bondage  in 
which  Catholic  Ireland  is  held  would  be  complete. 

In  support  of  the  alleged  necessity  for  such  a  university, 
Bishop  O'Dwyer  gave  before  the  Royal  Commission  evidence 
which  contained  admissions  of  a  character  more  damaging  to 
priestly  education  than  he  intended.  He  said — 

They  (the  priests)  come  out  of  Maynooth  .  .  .  absolutely  deficient  in  all 
classical  education  and  in  all  scientific  and  mathematical  education.  .  .  . 
They  are  deficient  in  that  indefinable  thing  that  is  not  knowledge  but  culture. 
Something  you  cannot  put  your  hand  on,  a  something  which  cultivates  a  sense 
of  honour  and  a  right  judgment  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  life. 
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Of  the  young  men  on  leaving  the  priests'  intermediates  schools 
he  said : — 

I  will  simply  say  this  in  general,  that  nine -tenths  of  them  are  lost,  and  that 
they  are  now  going  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  declasse*,  without  an  education 
that  is  worth  a  button  to  them  for  any  useful  purpose. 

Such  admissions  made  with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility 
before  a  Koyal  Commission  by  the  spokesman  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  of  Ireland  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  all 
who,  through  mistaken  views,  would  endow  an  exclusive  Boman 
Catholic  University  in  Ireland.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  narrow 
bigotry  that  characterises  the  sacerdotal  system,  is  the  far-seeing 
liberality  of  Trinity  College,  well  styled :  .  .  .  "  the  greatest 
centre  of  intellectual  life,  culture,  and  civilisation  in  Ireland." 
This  noble  institution,  founded  exclusively  for  Protestants,  has 
thrown  open  all  its  prizes  and  emoluments  to  members  of  every 
religion.  But  despite  the  object-lesson  afforded  to  our  rulers  by 
this  enlightened  and  generous  policy  of  Ireland's  oldest  university, 
there  is  always  the  danger  of  a  British  government  endeavouring 
to  stifle  the  persistent  and  inconvenient  voice  of  Irish  agitation 
by  further  concessions  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  and  the 
Boman  Catholic  hierarchy  being  in  the  position  of  virtual  dic- 
tators throughout  four-fifths  of  the  island,  expediency  may  impel 
the  Government,  if  supported  by  its  parliamentary  majority,  to 
grant  this  latest  demand,  in  the  face  of  all  warnings,  and  regard- 
less of  all  consequences.  For  if  the  hierarchy  be  the  de  facto 
rulers  in  Ireland,  if  British  governments  be  content  to  rule 
through  their  means,  and  if  the  Nationalist  members,  as  a  body, 
be  but  the  paid  tools  of  that  resistless  power,  what  confidence 
can  there  be  that  the  retrograde  step  will  not  be  taken  ?  There 
is,  however,  hope  in  the  fact  that  no  precedent  can  be  found  in 
modern  times  for  the  establishment  of  a  purely  ecclesiastical 
university,  and  the  British  Government  is  slow  to  move  without 
precedent.  The  priest  abroad  has  his  position  well  defined  in  the 
words  of  the  King  of  Italy,  whose  avowed  aim  it  is  "  to  maintain 
strictly  the  separation  of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual;  to 
honour  the  clergy,  but  to  keep  it  within  the  limits  of  the 
sanctuary." 

The  foregoing  pages  contain  in  the  briefest  possible  outline 
;he  salient  points  in  Mr.  Michael  J.  F.  McCarthy's  second  work, 
11  Priests  and  People  in  Ireland,"  which  has  followed  rapidly  in 
the  wake  of  "  Five  Years  in  Ireland,"  and  which  promises  to 
have  an  equally  extensive  circulation.  In  truth,  both  these  bold, 
earnest,  and  straight-hitting  publications,  from  the  virile  pen  of 
an  Irish  Boman  Catholic,  form  a  distict  epoch  in  Irish  literature, 
and  the  results  likely  to  follow  their  rapid  appearance  and  wide 
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circulation  may  prove  of  untold  value  to  the  misguided  people  in 
whose  interest  they  have  been  given  to  the  world. 

The  task  Mr.  McCarthy  has  set  himself  to  accomplish  is 
well-nigh  colossal.  So  far  he  considers  that  he  has  presented  but 
the  secular  aspect  of  Koman  Catholic  Ireland.  He  purposes  to 
complete  his  trilogy  with  a  volume  dealing  with  the  leading 
doctrines  of  his  Church,  namely,  those  of  transubstantiation, 
images,  confession,  fasting,  and  the  vow  of  chastity,  showing 
how  they  work  in  practice,  and  the  influence  they  exert  on  the 
Irish  character.  While  asserting  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
of  to-day  need  legal  protection  from  the  devouring  priest,  he  does 
not  advocate  legislation,  but  rather  the  admission  of  the  light  of 
truth  into  the  people's  minds,  dispelling  their  darkness,  and  doing 
for  them  what  the  great  Reformation  has  done  for  Protestant 
lands. 

"Who  are  the  priests  of  Ireland  that  hold  such  power  in  our 
midst,  and  do  such  harm  ?  "  he  pertinently  asks.  Dividing  the 
Roman  Catholic  body  politic  into  ten  parts,  he  considers  that 
seven-tenths  are  what  "  General "  Booth  would  describe  as 
"  submerged."  From  that  portion  it  is  that  the  priests  of  Ireland 
are  now  drawn,  and  being  drawn  from  this  debased  source  it  is 
not  their  desire,  he  asserts,  to  see  it  elevated.  It  is  to  compass, 
if  possible,  the  elevation  of  these  submerged  seven-tenths  that 
McCarthy  has  put  his  hand  to  the  plough.  He  maintains  that 
the  process  of  deterioration  goes  on  apace  for  both  people  and 
priests,  and  instances  the  fact  that  candidates  for  the  priesthood 
are  now  drawn  even  from  the  industrial  schools,  into  which  the 
qualification  for  admission  is  conviction  by  a  magistrate  for 
vagrancy.  During  their  training  at  the  diocesan  seminaries,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  colleges,  the  young  priests  are  kept  in  the 
strictest  isolation,  occupying  themselves,  as  Mr.  McCarthy 
states : 

Nominally,  in  learning  "theology,"  that  is  to  say,  a  system  of  effete  and 
dishonest  casuistry  which  the  prosperous  Christian  world  emancipated  itself 
from,  after  much  bloodshed  and  sorrow,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

The  effect  of  this  training  on  the  character  of  the  young 
priest  is  the  creation  of  an  inflated  sense  of  his  own  position  in 
the  world,  in  which  he  comes  to  believe  himself  to  be  the 
possessor  of  more  than  semi-divinity,  giving  him  power  with 
God,  and  over  men.  "  The  rulers  of  this  world  "  (declared  a 
certain  young  priest  quoted  by  McCarthy)  "  have  power  to  open 
and  close  the  prison  gates  of  earth,  but  the  priest  can  open 
and  close  the  gates  of  heaven  and  hell.  An  earthly  judge 
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can  restore  the  innocent  alone  to  freedom,  but  the  priest 
can  give  that  blessing  even  to  the  guilty."  With  the  deadly 
effects  of  such  teaching  McCarthy  deals  in  scathing  and  caustic 
language.  It  is  to  destroy  it  that  he  has  placed  his  lance 
in  rest.  The  obstacles  in  his  path  are  perhaps  insurmountable 
by  any  one  man,  however  strenuous,  but  his  action  may  give 
the  initial  impetus  to  a  reforming  movement  which,  gathering 
strength  and  volume  as  time  goes  on,  may  in  the  end  carry  all 
before  it. 

To  obtain  any  adequate  view  of  the  scope  and  earnestness  of 
this  work,  and  of  the  author's  withering  condemnation  of  the 
causes  producing  the  degenerate  condition  of  Roman  Catholic 
Ireland,  a  perusal  of  the  book  itself  is  necessary,  with  much 
thoughtful  meditation  over  its  saddening  pages.  Some  may  not 
accept  as  sound  all  Mr.  McCarthy's  conclusions,  and  some  may 
be  tempted  to  accuse  him  of  exaggeration.  But  the  main  points 
and  the  broad  contentions  of  the  work  are  too  well  buttressed 
by  hard  facts  and  recorded  figures  to  be  overthrown,  or  set  aside 
by  any  specious  arguments. 

"  Of  what  avail,"  asks  Mr.  McCarthy  in  his  concluding  chapter, 
"  to  make  the  Irish  citizen  owner  of  his  farm  by  legislation,  when 
he  may  not  be  owner  of  his  own  mind  ?  ...  Do  not  the  facts 
with  reference  to  the  disposition  of  his  property  prove  that  the 
Irish  Catholic  citizen  is  not  the  real  owner  of  anything  that  he 
possesses?"  The  aim  of  the  author's  life  accordingly  is  to  set 
free  the  minds  of  the  people  in  their  youth,  and  thereby  ensure 
to  them  the  possession  of  all  that  is  worth  living  for.  This  is  a 
consummation  beyond  the  power  of  Acts  of  Parliament  to  achieve, 
but  which,  in  his  opinion,  may  indefinitely  be  retarded  or  frus- 
trated by  the  priest- demanded  legislation  which  he  so  strongly 
condemns. 

With  an  almost  ruthless  hand  McCarthy  tears  away  the 
covering,  as  he  proclaims  the  moribund  condition  of  Catholic 
Ireland,  which  he  considers  makes  now  a  meaner  display  before 
the  world  than  at  any  previous  epoch  of  her  history.  In  vain  he 
looks  around  for  the  orators  and  the  statesmen  with  whom 
Ireland  was  so  richly  endowed  in  former  days,  and  declares 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people  to-day  have  reached  the 
lowest  watermark  of  intellect  and  capacity  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation. 

McCarthy  closes  his  last  pages  with  the  reiteration  of  his  plea 
for  such  a  share  of  authority  for  the  laity  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  as  is  given  to  the  laity  in  the  various  Protes- 
tant churches.  In  that  reform  he  sees  the  best  prospect  for  the 
immediate  improvement  of  his  brethren,  and  ejaculates :  "  Oh, 
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that  we  could  put  an  end  to  the  exclusive  ownership  and  monopoly 
in  Christ  which  the  priests  so  unjustifiably  claim  for  themselves, 
and  upon  which  they  trade  so  grossly !  " 

Since  this  article  was  written  the  Eoyal  Commission  on 
University  Education  has  reported  and  recommended  the  creation 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  College  within  Dublin  University.  The 
proposal  meets  with  scant  favour.  It  falls  short  of  the  demands 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  hierarchy,  on  the  one  hand,  while  on 
the  other  it  has  been  unanimously  condemned  by  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College,  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  that  University, 
and  retrograde  in  character. 

J.  T.  BAERINGTON,  Colonel. 
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THE   AUSTRALIAN 

WITH  toilers  and  drovers  and  dreamers 

He  rides  in  a  new-starred  night, 
And  the  smoke  of  his  coastal  steamers 

Eolls  under  the  Leuwin  Light. 
But  the  stars  have  told  him  their  story, 

The  capes  have  crept  to  his  heart, 
He  is  learning  the  morning  glory 

Of  a  nation  approved,  apart. 

He  is  lean  as  his  wild  scrub-cattle, 

And  brown  as  his  sun-scorched  plains, 
But  the  blood  of  the  Sons  of  Battle 

Buns  red  in  his  English  veins ; 
And  the  heart  of  old  England's  yeomen 

Shall  wake  in  the  child  she  bore, 
And  the  road  of  his  future  foemen 

Be  barred  on  his  armoured  shore ! 

For  he  hears  in  a  dim,  grey  distance 

The  guns  of  an  ancient  fleet : 
Challenge,  attack  and  resistance, 

But  never  as  yet  defeat; 
And  behind  them  the  legion  gathers 

And  the  touching  stirrups  chime 
'Neath  the  flag  of  his  English  fathers, 

Blown  out  on  the  cliffs  of  Time ! 
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As  a  child  he  has  knelt  and  nestled 

By  the  side  of  his  beldam  grey, 
As  a  youth  he  has  fought  and  wrestled 

With  his  elder  brothers  at  play ; 
Now  his  heart  has  throbbed  to  the  wonder 

Of  an  army's  steady  tread, 
When  the  call  is  a  cannon-thunder, 

And  the  path  is  a  thousand  dead ! 

He  hears  in  his  rolling  ridges 

A  bugle-blast  in  the  pines, 
And  sees  in  the  golden  sedges 

The  gleam  of  the  long  lance-lines, 
Till,  alive  to  a  whispered  duty, 

The  best  that  his  heart  requires 
Is  to  strike  for  his  own  land's  beauty 

As  he  struck  for  the  land  of  his  sires ! 

WILL  H.  OGILVIE. 
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WHERE   ARE    THE    AMERICANS? 

II.* 

A  WEITEE  in  the  North  American  Review  says  :  "  The  patient 
delving  European  has  been  the  fulcrum,  and  American  brains  and 
enterprise  the  lever  of  our  great  progress."  f     This  is  a  popular 
American  idea,  but  as  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
Europeans,  it  has  small  foundation  in  fact.     True,  emigrants  from 
continental  Europe  are,  generally  speaking,  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  United  States ;  but 
they  are  outnumbered  by  emigrants  from  this  country,  who  have 
nothing  to  fear  by  comparison  with  Americans.     Christopher 
Colles,  an  Irishman,  was  the  first  person  who  suggested  to  the 
Government  of  New  York  the  canals  and  improvements  on  the 
Ontario  route.     He  was  laughed  at  as  a  visionary.      Neverthe- 
less, forty  years  later,  his  project  was  carried  into  effect  by  De 
Witt   Clinton,  grandson  of  another  Irishman,  and  nephew  of 
George  Clinton,  the  famous  War  Governor  of  the  State.     It  not 
only  diverted  trade  from  its  natural  outlet,  the  St.  Lawrence,  but 
transferred  to  the  United  States  the  advantage  which  her  geo- 
graphical   situation    gave   to   Canada.      Governor    Sullivan,   of 
Massachusetts,  the  son  of  an  Irishman,  was  the  projector  of  the 
Middlesex  Canal;    and  his   son,  John  Langdon,  was  the  con- 
structor of  it.     Kobert  Fulton,  the  son  of  Irish  parents,  launched 
the  first  boat  propelled  by  steam  power;    and  how  much   the 
material  progress  of  America  owes  to  the  canals  of  Colles  and  the 
steamboats  of  Fulton  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.     The  muddy 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  could  never  have  been   successfully 
navigated  but  for  the  high-pressure   steam   engine,  which  was 
the  invention  of  Oliver  Evans,  the   self-taught   son  of  Welsh 
parents.     He  also  made  great  improvements  in  wire,  wool,  and 
cotton  cards. 

Samuel  Slater,  the  first  successful  cotton  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Derbyshire.     As  the  laws  of  England 

*  The  first  portion  of  this  article  appeared  in  the  March  issue, 
f  Volume  clvi.  "  Immigration." 
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did  not  admit  of  his  taking  drawings  and  models  of  Bichard 
Arkwright's  inventions,  he  had  to  trust  to  his  memory  to  con- 
struct the  most  complicated  machinery.  In  1790  he  set  up 
seventy-two  spindles  at  Pantucket,  Ehode  Island.  With  his 
brother  John,  he  erected  a  second  cotton  mill  in  a  locality  now 
called  Slatersville,  and,  in  1815,  he  began  to  manufacture  woollen 
cloth.  Robert  Hoe,  born  in  Leicestershire,  was  the  first  American 
to  employ  steam  as  a  motor  for  his  machinery.  With  his  son, 
Richard,  he  established  the  largest  printing  press  manufactory  in 
the  country.  Another  son,  Robert,  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design.  Joseph  Habersham,  a  York- 
shireman,  raised  at  Bethesda,  Georgia,  the  first  cotton  in  the 
State,  and  sent  the  first  bales  that  were  exported  thence  to 
England.  The  Northrop  loom,  rejected  in  England  some  years 
ago,  and  taken  to  the  United  States  by  the  Yorkshireman  who 
invented  it,  is  now  being  introduced  into  the  mills  of  the  North  as 
an  American  invention. 

John  W.  Plumbe,  a  Welshman,  called  the  first  public  meeting 
to  discuss  a  Transcontinental  Railway,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  the  agitation  which  preceded  the  construction 
of  the  first  iron  road  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
in  1869. 

Samuel  Wilkeson,  of  Scottish-Irish  parentage,  was  the  ship- 
builder and  trader  who  supplied  General  Harrison  with  transports 
for  his  invasion  of  Canada  in  1812.  He  was  the  first  American 
to  "  blow  in  "  on  raw  bituminous  coal  and  smelt  iron  with  the 
fuel  uncoked,  built  the  first  iron  foundry  in  Buffalo,  and  estab- 
lished in  that  city  the  business  of  manufacturing  steam  engines, 
stoves,  and  hollow  ware.  David  Thomas,  a  Welshman,  was  the 
first  in  the  United  States  to  make  the  manufacture  of  anthracite 
pig-iron  commercially  successful,  and  was  probably  the  first  in 
the  world  to  realise  the  value  of  powerful  blowing  engines  in  the 
working  of  blast  furnaces.  He  was  the  first  iron  king  of  the 
United  States.  Growth er  and  his  three  sons,  who  were  emigrants 
from  Staffordshire,  adapted  most  of  the  furnaces  in  Ohio  to  the 
use  of  bituminous  coal ;  and  the  first  public  mention  of  coke,  as 
a  possible  substitute  for  coal,  in  American  blast  furnaces,  is  con- 
tained in  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Mercury  of  May  27,  1813,  and  runs  thus  : 

To  PROPRIETORS  OF  COAL  FURNACES. 

John  Beal,  lately  from  England,  being  informed  that  all  the  blast  furnaces 
are  in  the  habit  of  melting  their  iron  ore  with  charcoal,  and  knowing  the  great 
disadvantage  it  is  to  proprietors,  is  induced  to  offer  his  services  to  instruct 
them  hi  the  method  of  converting  their  coal  into  cook.  The  advantage  of 
using  coak  will  be  so  great  that  it  cannot  fail  to  become  general  if  put  to 
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practise.  He  flatters  himself  that  he  has  had  all  the  experience  that  is 
necessary  in  the  above  branch  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  feel  inclined  to 
alter  their  mode  of  melting  ore. 

JOHN  BBAL,  Iron  Founder. 

Whether  under  Beal's  instruction  or  stimulation  is  not 
known,  but  five  years  later  coke  was  used  for  the  first  time  in 
an  American  mill  at  Plumsack,  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  "  Player  Stove  "  in  the  United  States  was  erected  at 
the  anthracite  furnace  of  a  firm  at  West  Conshocken,  Pennsylvania. 
This  construction  of  stove  was  the  invention  of  an  Englishman ; 
and  so  was  the  "Whit well  Stove,"  another  type  of  the  same. 
The  first  ironworks  across  the  Atlantic,  in  which  iron  was 
puddled  and  rolled  into  hars,  was  built  by  Thomas  C.  Lewis,  a 
Welshman,  his  brother  being  the  turner  and  roller.  The  first 
cast  steel  in  the  United  States  was  made  by  John  Parkin  and  his 
son,  who  were  Englishmen ;  and  nearly  all  the  inventions  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  steel  are  European.  Seeing  how 
great  a  part  has  been  played  by  Britons  in  the  development  of 
American  iron  and  steel  industries,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  the  largest  iron  and  steel  works  in  the  world  are  owned  by  a 
Scot,  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  Pittsburg  millionaire. 

Crompton,  born  in  Lancashire,  first  adapted  the  power  loom 
to  the  weaving  of  fancy  woollen  fabrics,  a  process  before  his  time 
done  by  hand.  In  1878  it  was  affirmed  before  a  Congressional 
Committee  that,  upon  a  Crompton  loom  or  looms  based  upon  it 
is  woven  every  yard  of  fancy  cloth  in  the  world.  How  important 
the  industry  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  three  quarters 
of  all  the  woollen  cloths  now  worn  are  woven  upon  fancy  looms. 
Crompton's  son  George,  also  born  in  England,  invented  so  many 
improvements  on  his  father's  loom  that  he  increased  its  produc- 
tion by  sixty  per  cent.,  with  a  saving  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  labour 
and  time  and  in  the  cost  of  repairs.  The  By  field  factory 
in  Massachusetts  was  the  first  successful  venture  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  under  the  management  of  John  and 
Arthur  Scholfield,  two  ingenious  Englishmen,  the  pioneers  in 
the  woollen  industry  of  the  country,  as  Samuel  Slater  was  the 
pioneer  in  the  cottjpn  industry. 

Thomas  Haig,'  a  Scot,  established  the  first  American  pottery 
for  manufacturing  red  and  black  ware.  The  Jersey  City  Pottery 
which  turns  out  large  quantities  of  white  granite-ware  in  table 
and  toilet  services  and  the  porous  cups  for  telegraphic  uses, 
of  which  over  five  thousand  are  produced  a  week,  was  estab- 
lished by  J.  0.  Kouse,  who  went  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Koyal  Derby  Works.  Another  Scot,  James  Carr,  raised  the 
artistic  standard  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  by  the 
beauty  of  the  productions  of  his  New  York  pottery;  and  his 
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countrymen,  the  Kobertsons,  in  their  pottery  at  Chelsea, 
Massachusetts,  introduced  the  manufacture  of  English  brown- 
ware  and  of  German  lava  ware.  Later  on  they  produced  red 
bisque-ware  and  Chelsea  faience-ware,  with  such  success  that 
they  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  American  potters.  The  crowning 
triumph  of  the  firm  was  the  discovery  of  the  secret  of  the  famous 
Chinese  Sang  de  boeuf,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Robertson,  who  is  still  the 
managing  director  of  the  Chelsea  Pottery.  The  Bromleys,  father 
and  two  sons,  introduced  the  manfacture  of  "  Belleek  "  egg-shell 
china  into  the  United  States ;  and  Connolly,  another  Briton,  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  Irish  works,  carried  it  to  greater 
perfection.  These  men  laid  the  foundations  of  the  success  of 
most  of  the  leading  pottery  firms  in  Trenton.  The  leading 
modeller  of  the  Tent  Tile  Company  for  years  was  W.  W. 
Gallhnore,  who,  having  lost  his  right  arm,  uses  his  left.  He  is 
an  Englishman,  and  so  is  Mr.  James  Taylor,  under  whose 
management  the  Chicago  Terra  Cotta  Company  became  com- 
mercially successful.  The  first  manufacturer  of  upright  pianos 
in  the  United  States  was  Hawkins,  an  Englishman ;  and  the 
greatest  organ-building  firm  in  the  country  was  established  by 
John  Jardine,  also  an  Englishman. 

In  the  wider  field  of  enterprise  where  capital  is  king,  Britons 
take  a  leading  place  in  the  United  States.  Robert  Patterson,  the 
son  of  an  Irish  father  and  a  Scottish  mother,  played  the  same 
financial  part  in  the  Civil  War  that  Morris  played  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  asked  a  con- 
ference of  bankers,  which  assembled  in  New  York,  for  a  loan  of 
$50,000,000,  there  was  hesitation ;  but  Mr.  Patterson,  who  was 
present,  as  the  president  of  what  is  now  the  Western  National 
Bank,  made  an  eloquent  speech  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  as 
trustees  for  the  American  people,  and  the  money  was  lent,  and 
later  on  in  the  year  $100,000,000  more.  From  that  time  forward 
he  was  the  unofficial  adviser  of  the  Treasury  on  finance. 

John  Roach,  a  penniless  Irish  lad,  established  the  largest  ship- 
building works  in  the  United  States.  In  twelve  years  he  turned 
out  sixty-three  vessels,  chiefly  for  the  American  Government 
and  large  corporations.  He  also  constructed  about  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  iron  vessels,  the  sectional  dock  at  Pensacola,  and 
the  iron  bridge  over  Harlem  River  at  Third  Avenue  in  New  York. 
The  first  steamer  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  was  not  built  by  an 
American,  but  by  a  Canadian,  William  Walker,  and  the  first 
steamship  line  between  England  and  America  was  established  by 
Samuel  Cunard,  a  Nova  Scotian.  Collins,  son  of  an  English  officer, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  an  English  admiral,  was  the  founder 
of  the  Collins  Line  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  the  ships 
of  which  shortened  the  crossing  to  ten  days.  At  one  time  it  was 
VOL.  V.~ No.  27.  T 
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a  fierce  rival  of  the  Cunard  Line.  Isaac  Wright,  an  English 
Quaker,  was  the  founder  of  the  Blackball  Line;  and  Donald 
McKay,  a  Nova  Scotian,  established  a  shipyard  at  East  Boston, 
where  he  built  many  fast  clippers  for  the  Diamond  Line ;  and 
for  the  Australian  and  Californian  trade.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  builfc  the  monitor  Manset  and  the  gunboat  Ashnelot.  His  last 
work  was  the  sloop  of  war  Adonis. 

The  Great  Northern  Kailway  is  the  monument  of  J.  J.  Hill, 
son  of  an  Irish  father  and  a  Scottish  mother,  born  on  a  Canadian 
farm.  He  is  one  of  the  men  who,  in  building  up  their  own 
fortunes,  open  up  barren  regions  to  the  march  of  civilisation,  for 
his  railway  has  transformed  a  mountainous  wilderness  into  "  a 
huge  corn-growing  emporium  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth."  When  it  was  being  constructed  others 
might  doubt  the  success  of  it ;  but  he  never.  Two  parallel  lines, 
with  the  Government  behind  them,  had  failed,  so  that  it  required 
some  faith  to  carry  another,  six  thousand  miles  long,  through  a 
new  and  not  very  promising  country.  To-day  it  runs  through 
innumerable  towns  and  villages,  all  its  children.  The  coal 
shoveller  of  Canadian  quays  controls  railways,  which  stand  in  the 
financial  world  for  £175,000,000;  their  length  is  14,000  miles, 
and  over  -them  run  80,000  cars,  drawn  by  1500  engines. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell,  a  Scot,  is  the  inventor  of  the  tele- 
phone. Another  American  millionaire,  W.  E.  Grace,  head  of  the 
leading  firm  in  South  and  Central  American  trade,  and  the 
founder  of  the  New  York  and  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  is  an 
Irishman.  He  has  been  twice  Mayor  of  New  York.  Senator 
J.  P.  Jones,  a  mining  magnate  of  Nevada,  was  born  in  Hereford- 
shire. J.  B.  Macdonald,  the  millionaire  railroad  contractor, 
S.  K.  Callaway,  President  of  the  New  York  and  Hudson  River 
Eailroad,  and  E.  T.  Jeffery,  President  of  the  Denver  and  Eio 
Grande  Eailroad,  were  all  born  under  the  British  flag.  Henry 
Clews,  the  well-known  New  York  banker,  who  was  agent  of  the 
Treasury  during  the  Civil  War  to  sell  bonds,  is  an  Englishman ; 
and  the  late  Senator  Macmillan,  a  Canadian,  was  a  Detroit 
magnate,  identified  with  the  manufacturing,  commercial,  trans- 
portation, and  building  interests  of  the  city.  John  W.  Mackay, 
the  Bonanza  King,  was  an  Irishman,  as  were  his  partners,  the 
late  J.  G.  Fair  and  J.  O'Brien.  Brown,  Shipley  and  Co.,  one 
of  the  great  American  banking  houses,  was  founded  by  two 
Englishmen ;  Conaline,  Kelly  and  Co.,  one  of  the  leading  banks 
in  San  Francisco,  was  established  by  Irishmen,  and  so  was  the 
Chicago  National  Bank,  of  which  the  founder  is  still  president. 

A.  T.  Stewart,  born  near  Belfast,  was  the  pioneer  in  organising 
those  mammoth  stores,  now  so  prominent  a  feature  in  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  world.  The  Stuarts,  though  they  never  amassed 
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the  wealth  of  Stewart,  were  more  philanthropic.  When  the  last 
of  the  family  died  £200,000  had  been  given  in  charity.  The 
father,  in  partnership  with  his  two  sons,  began  to  refine  sugar 
by  steam,  and  they  were  the  first  to  succeed  with  the  process. 
H.  B.  Chamberlain,  who,  with  his  brothers,  built  up  the 
Chamberlain  investment,  gave  to  Denver  University  its  observa- 
tory. W.  W.  Corcoran,  the  famous  banker,  financier,  philan- 
thropist, and  art  patron,  was  the  son  of  an  Irishman;  and 
the  New  York  millionaire,  Marshall  0.  Eoberts,  the  son  of  an 
Englishman.  Jonas  Wills,  born  in  England,  bequeathed  £20,000, 
out  of  the  fortune  he  amassed,  to  found  the  Wills  Hospital  for 
the  relief  of  the  indigent  lame  and  blind. 

Another  Englishman,  Henry  Shaw,  gave  large  grants  of  land 
to  Washington  University,  and  founded  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  made  his  fortune.  James  Lenox, 
son  of  a  Scot,  gave  the  famous  Lenox  Library  to  New  York. 
Two  Irish  brothers,  James  and  Peter  Donaline,  erected  the  first 
foundry  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  city  itself  was  laid  out  by  a 
fellow-countryman.  The  gas  works,  the  leading  hotel  of  the  day, 
the  first  street  railway,  the  first  public  donation  to  a  charitable 
purpose,  and  the  greatest  ovation  ever  offered  by  the  citizens  to 
an  individual,  that  given  to  J.  D.  Downey,  a  Governor  of  the 
State,  were  all  evidences  of  British  enterprise  and  public  spirit  in 
San  Francisco  in  its  early  days ;  as  it  was  at  the  Golden  Gate,  so 
it  was  in  every  city  of  the  Union. 

Dr.  Anderson,  a  Scot,  is  one  of  the  best  known  Congrega- 
tional clergymen,  and  Dr.  H.  Eoberts,  born  in  Wales,  the  leading 
Presbyterian  in  the  United  States.  He  has  been  Secretary  to 
the  Alliance  of  the  Keformed  Churches  throughout  the  world 
since  1888.  Dr.  Anderson,  a  Canadian,  is  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Bishop-coadjutor  of  Chicago.  Archbishop  Ireland,  an 
American  prelate  born  in  Ireland,  delivered,  in  French,  the  Joan 
of  Arc  oration  on  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Maid's 
death.  The  Koman  Catholic  Bishop  of  San  Francisco  was 
born  in  New  Brunswick.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  great 
abolitionist,  was  the  son  of  Nova  Scotian  parents.  The  late  John 
B.  Gough,  the  famous  temperance  lecturer,  was  an  Englishman ; 
and  so  was  the  President  of  the  Mormon  Church,  who  died  in 
1877.  In  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  British  clergy- 
men who  are  in  distinguished  positions  in  the  United  States. 

As  art  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  likely  to  remain  so  as  long 
as  the  American  people  are  united  only  on  the  surface,  British 
activity  in  this  field  has  been  small,  compared  with  other  direc- 
tions. Henry  Inman,  son  of  an  Englishman,  was  the  greatest 
American  portrait  painter  when  the  nineteenth  century  was  young. 
He  painted  nearly  all  the  noted  Americans  of  his  day,  as  well  as 
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portraits  of  Macaulay,  Wordsworth,  Chambers,  and  Lord  Cotten- 
ham.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  vice-president 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  Peter  Pelham,  an  English- 
man, was  the  first  engraver  and  earliest  known  artist  in  New 
England,  his  first  work  being  a  portrait  of  Cotton  Mather.  He 
was  the  sole  teacher  of  his  stepson,  Copley.  A.  Jones,  an 
Englishman,  was,  for  fifty  years,  one  of  the  best  engravers  in 
the  United  States.  Some  of  his  work  is  admirable.  James 
Smillie,  a  Scot,  as  a  landscape  engraver,  had  no  equal  in  his 
adopted  country.  He  was  also  the  leading  known  banknote 
engraver  of  his  time.  Felix  0.  C.  Darley,  son  of  an  Englishman, 
was  the  distinguished  illustrator  of  Fenimore  Cooper's  novels, 
"  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  and  a  set  of  Dickens'  works. 

The  first  fine  art  dealer  in  Chicago  was  a  Scot,  Alexander  White. 
He  had  the  first  private  art  gallery  in  Illinois,  which  he  exhibited 
for  the  benefit  of  the  capital.  His  collection  of  orchids  and 
camellias,  at  his  death  in  1872,  was  the  most  complete  in  the 
North-West.  Thomas  Crawford,  the  son  of  Irish  parents,  was 
an  American  sculptor  of  international  reputation.  Most  of  his 
work  in  marble  and  bronze  decorates  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
His  son,  F.  Marion  Crawford,  is  the  well-known  novelist.  Other 
noted  artists,  born  in  this  country,  are  :  J  Johnson,  who  gained 
a  medal  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893  and  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position in  1900 ;  P.  Adamson,  who  is  connected  with  Judge, 
Scribner's,  and  Harper's,  as  illustrator ;  and  W.  F.  Hallsall, 
who  was  in  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  war.  His 
marine  pictures  are  admirable ;  one,  "  The  First  Fight  of 
the  Two  Monitors,"  now  hangs  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at 
Washington. 

James  Horton  Whitehouse,  an  Englishman,  is  the  most 
artistic  of  Tiffany's  jewellery  designers.  He  designed  the  beautiful 
silver  vase  presented  to  Bryant  on  his  eightieth  birthday,  and 
now  in  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum  of  New  York. 

Upjohn,  an  Englishman,  was  the  architect  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  the  noblest  in  conception  and  finest  in 
detail  of  all  the  churches  in  the  country.  Of  the  civil  buildings 
he  designed,  the  Corn  Exchange  and  Trinity  Buildings  are 
the  most  remarkable.  His  son  was  also  a  famous  architect. 
Latrobe,  born  in  Yorkshire,  completed  the  Capitol  in  1811, 
and,  on  its  destruction  by  the  English,  was  called  in  to 
superintend  its  reconstruction.  In  Baltimore  he  built  the 
Cathedral  and  Exchange.  Another  Englishman,  Culvert  Yaux, 
with  his  partner,  A.  J.  Downing,  laid  out  the  grounds  of  the 
Capitol  and  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington.  His  skill 
in  landscape  designing  is  seen  in  Central  Park,  New  York, 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  and  in  the  parks  of  Chicago  and 
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Buffalo,  as  well  as  in  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara.  He 
also  built  many  houses  in  Newport  and  public  buildings  in  New 
York. 

A  French  Canadian  priest  conceived  the  idea  of  and  designed 
the  magnificent  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  which  is  to  be  built 
in  New  York. 

It  is  curious  to  hear  Englishmen  talk  of  the  American 
theatrical  invasion,  as  it  would  be  ungracious,  only  that  they 
are  not  aware  that,  for  a  hundred  years,  the  American  stage  has 
been  almost  entirely  recruited  from  this  country.  Mrs.  Brown 
Potter  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  "  the  actresses  in  this 
country  (the  United  States)  are  foreign  born."  She  might  have 
included  actors  in  her  statement,  and  been  equally  correct.  In 
an  American  magazine  last  year  a  writer  complained  that  the 
effect  of  such  typically  American  plays  as  the  Heart  of  Mary- 
land and  Shenandoah,  was  something  less  than  it  should  be, 
owing  to  "  the  English  accent  of  the  players,  and  asked  why 
the  United  States  should  tolerate  second  and  third-rate  actors 
from  England,  when  it  has  produced  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  masters  of  the  dramatic  art."  It  never  has,  and  no 
doubt  welcomes  English  actors  and  actresses  because  it  has  so 
few  of  its  own. 

America  has  given  birth  to  one  great  actress,  Charlotte 
Cushman,  but  to  no  great  actor.  There  were  four  generations 
of  Jeffersons,  and  not  a  drop  of  American  blood  in  any  of  them. 
The  first  and  second  Jefferson  were  born  in  England,  the  third 
had  an  Irish  mother,  and  the  fourth  a  mother  born  in  the  French 
West  Indies.  Edwin  Booth  was  born  in  the  United  States,  but 
of  British  parentage ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Lawrence  Barrett. 
Edwin  Forrest  had  a  Scottish  father  and  German  mother.  The 
Warrens  and  the  Drews  are  English,  Clara  Morris  a  Canadian, 
and  Ada  Rehan,  Irish.  Mary  Anderson  had  an  English  fcther, 
and  Fechter  was  born  in  England  of  French  parentage.  The 
Wallacks,  Robert  Mantell,  Richard  Mansfield,  Annie  Russell, 
E.  Morgan,  Maurace  Barrymore,  W.  Faversham,  Mar||>Man- 
nering,  the  Coghlans,  Efne  Elsler,  Ada  Dyas,  and  Maud  Brans- 
combe,  Catherine  and  Jeffreys  Lewis — all  went  to  the  United 
States  from  this  country.  Margaret  Mather,  Julia  Arthur,  Agnes 
Robertson,  Alice  Lingard,  and  Hilda  Spong  are  Colonials.  And 
as  it  is  now,  so  it  has  been.  Speaking  generally,  distinguished 
American  actors  and  actresses  are  British  born. 

The  first  lady  doctor  in  the  United  States  was  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Blackwell,  an  Englishwoman;  she  and  her  sister  organised 
the  nursing  department  during  the  Civil  War.  The  mother 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the  most  original  genius  born  in  the 
United  States,  was  an  English  actress.  The  mother  of  John 
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Howard  Payne,  author  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  was  the 
daughter  of  a  converted  German  Jew  ;  and  the  mother  of  Brete 
Harte  was  German.  "Whatever  may  be  said  of  America,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  country  breeds  great  men,  whereas  no  proof  of 
the  claim  of  the  British  to  be  an  imperial  race  is  so  conclusive  as 
their  predominence  in  the  United  States.  They  are  ubiquitous. 
Not  even  the  defence  of  the  America  Cup  can  be  managed  with- 
out their  assistance.  The  America,  which  carried  the  E.  Y.  S. 
Cup  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  designed  by  Steers,  an 
Englishman.  One  year  it  was  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  a  Scot, 
whose  yacht  represented  the  United  States  in  the  contest;  another 
time  a  Scottish  sailor  was  the  captain  of  the  American  yacht.  It 
was  at  the  house  of  an  Englishman,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers 
in  the  country  and  president  of  the  Buffalo  Exposition, 
that  President  McKinley  died,  and  a  Canadian  nursed  him. 
The  first  sportsman  from  across  the  Atlantic  to  win  the  Derby 
was  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Foxhall  Keene.  Angus  Sinclair, 
the  leading  locomotive  expert  of  the  United  States,  and  J.  C. 
Stewart,  who  built  the  Westinghouse  Works  in  this  country, 
and  induced  the  British  working  man  to  carry  bricks  at  a  rate 
hitherto  found  impossible,  are  Scots,  and  Clifton  Robinson,  the 
Electric  Tramway  King,  is  an  Englishman.  Nevertheless, 
Americans  are  in  the  habit  of  arguing  as  though  these  realms 
were  played  out. 

The  most  daring  engineer  claimed  by  the  United  States  was 
neither  a  Briton  nor  an  American.  J.  A.  Boebling  was  a  Prussian 
born  and  bred.  The  greatest  monument  to  his  genius  is  the  East 
River  Bridge  connecting  New  York  with  Brooklyn.  B.  Latrobe, 
the  architect,  was  also  an  engineer  of  note.  He  constructed 
canals,  and  was  the  first  to  supply  Philadelphia  with  water 
pumped  by  steam  from  the  Schuylkill.  A  grandson  was  one  of 
the  greatest  bridge-builders  of  his  day.  He  built  in  all  twelve 
for  Peru,  one  of  them  the  loftiest  construction  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  G.  W.  Whistler,  son  of  an  Irishman,  was  a  member  of  the 
Commission  employed  in  delimitating  the  international  boundary 
between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  He  was  one 
of  the  greatest  railroad  engineers  in  the  United  States  until  1842, 
when  he  went  to  Russia,  where  he  constructed  the  railroad 
between  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  as  well  as  dockyards  and 
improvements  in  connection  with  harbours  and  rivers.  His  son 
continued  his  work,  and  another  son  is  the  well-known  artist, 
J.  M'Neill  Whistler.  The  present  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  Rear-Admiral  G.  W.  Melville,  is  the  grand- 
son of  a  Scot. 

One  of  the  leading  electricians  in  America  is  J.  F.  Morrison, 
a  Canadian.  He  constructed  the  first  long-distance  telephone 
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line  in  the  world,  and  was  the  pioneer  in  the  business  of  lighting 
cities  with  electricity,  having  built  the  first  permanent  station  in 
New  York.  He  has  been  manager  and  organiser  of  several  of  the 
great  American  electric  companies,  and  is  now  associated  with 
Edison,  Bush  and  others,  in  the  United  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company  of  Baltimore.  From  1885  to  1890,  Mr. 
Morrison  was  the  President  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association  of  the  United  States.  Another  Canadian  whose 
career  was  identified  with  the  Eepublic  was  the  late  E.  J.  Gatling, 
inventor  of  the  gun  which  bears  his  name.  Edward  Weston,  an 
English  chemist,  is  a  well-known  electrician  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  introduced  improvements  in  nickel-plating  and  invented 
several  dynamo-electric  machines.  At  Newark  he  established 
the  first  factory  in  America  devoted  exclusively  to  this  class  of 
machines.  C.  D.  MacDougall,  a  Scot,  is  the  President  of  the 
New  Birdsall  Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements.  He 
served  with  distinction  through  the  Civil  War,  and  has  declined 
several  public  offices,  among  them  the  Treasuryship  of  the 
United  States.  Other  Britons  who  are  distinguished  in  America 
either  as  engineers  or  mining  experts  are  J.  Stanton,  J.  E.  Both- 
well  and  H.  Douglas.  As  might  be  expected  in  the  practical 
application  of  science  to  trade  and  commerce,  both  the  English- 
man and  the  American  are  outdone  by  the  plodding  German. 

It  is  for  us  to  note  that  our  countrymen  in  the  United  States  are 
lost  to  the  British  Empire.  English,  Scottish,  Irish,  or  Canadian, 
they  end  by  becoming  American.  They  work,  not  in  the  interests 
of  England,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  Kepublic.  This  is  quite 
right ;  but  it  is  for  us  to  see  that  emigration  is  diverted  to  Canada, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa,  whose  Imperial  ideal  is  the  same  as 
our  own.  Every  man  who  goes  to  a  British  colony  adds  to  our 
strength,  whereas  every  man  who  goes  to  the  United  States  is 
not  only  a  loss  to  us,  but  a  factor  in  the  growth  of  a  rival 
Power.  In  other  words,  we  have  starved  British  colonies,  which 
are  a  main  source  of  our  might,  to  feed  a  most  formidable  com- 
petitor. Such  complete  lack  of  foresight  has  never  been  shown 
by  a  ruling  race.  But  it  is  not  yet  too  late ;  and  thanks  to  the 
energy  of  Canada,  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  tide  has  begun 
to  turn  in  favour  of  this  great  colony.  It  only  wants  the  co- 
operation of  England  and  the  expenditure  of  more  money  by  the 
Colonies,  and  nearly  all  the  emigrants  who  leave  the  shores  of 
the  United  Kingdom  will  seek  homes  in  lands  over  which  flies 
the  Union  Jack. 

Already  the  United  States  has  to  face  a  diminished  volume 
of  European  immigration,  whose  quality  is  inferior,  together 
with  a  drain  of  emigration  to  the  Canadian  North-West.  In  1898 
about  9000  American  farmers  took  up  land  in  British  territory, 
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in  1899  the  number  rose  to  11,000;  in  1900  to  15,000,  and 
last  year  the  number  reached  80,000.  That  is  to  say,  through 
her  eastern  ports  America's  population  is  being  increased  at  a 
slower  rate  than  at  any  time  since  1850,  and  by  emigrants 
whose  general  character  is  not  so  high  as  it  once  was  ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  being  decreased  in  the  West  by  an  exodus  of 
farmers  over  her  frontier.  Alarm  is  expressed  in  some  circles 
that  an  American  influx  into  the  Dominion  will  tend  towards 
annexation.  This  is  idle.  During  the  nineteenth  century  nine 
millions  of  British  subjects  have  settled  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  become  Americans ;  and  so  the  Americans,  perhaps 
of  British  birth  or  parentage,  will  become  English.  Some  of  the 
Canadians,  who  made  a  fine  record  in  the  South  African  War, 
were  born  in  the  United  States  ;  and  it  has  often  been  remarked 
in  the  North-West  that  the  American  settlers  are  more  British 
than  the  British. 

The  United  States  has  yet  to  prove  that  it  has  the  staying 
power  of  a  great  people.  The  opportunity  will  be  given  it  during 
the  next  ten  years. 

C.  DE  THIEEET  (/.  Weston). 
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THE    BRITISH  "MINISTRE    DE    LA  GUERRE" 

ME.  BKODBICK'S  demand  for  thirty-four  and  a  half  millions, 
and  about  two  hundred  and  thirty- six  thousand  men,  is  taken 
here  as  evidence  that  the  British  Government  and  the  majority 
of  the  British  nation  are  fully  alive  to  the  volcanic  situation  not 
only  in  the  East  but  also  in  Europe.  A  prominent  French  news- 
paper, the  Gaulois,  says  :  "  The  British  Government  seems  aware 
that  a  contingency  might  arise  in  European  politics  when  an 
expeditionary  force  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  trained 
troops  added  to  the  enormous  fleet  at  Great  Britain's  disposal 
might  turn  the  scale  in  an  European  war."  Nor  is  the  favour- 
able feeling  towards  Mr.  Brodrick's  military  proposals  confined 
only  to  Parisian  newspapers.  A  few  days  ago  in  the  French 
Chamber,  during  the  debate  on  foreign  affairs,  M,  Jules  Delafosse 
said  :  "  There  are  circumstances  which  might  present  themselves 
commanding  us  to  be  with  England  or  to  have  her  with  us." 
In  a  word,  the  arming  of  England  as  sketched  for  us  by  Mr. 
Brodrick  seems  to  have  had  the  wondrous  effect  of  totally 
changing  the  current  of  French  political  feeling  towards  the 
British  Empire. 

The  object  and  bearing  of  Mr.  Brodrick's  English  critics  is 
only  half  understood  in  France,  but  the  general  impression  is 
that  the  onslaught  simply  betrays  the  anxiety  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Opposition  to  "  turn  the  rascals  out,"  according  to  the 
American  formula,  or  to  the  impatience  of  certain  young  aspirants 
for  place  and  power  in  the  Unionist  ranks.  It  is  rather  a  curious 
coincidence  that  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  proposed 
to  reduce  the  regular  army  by  about  28,000  men  a  foreign 
critic  of  eminence,  M.  Vambery,  should  write  in  one  of  his 
articles :  "  England  has  never  possessed  a  military  force  equal 
to  the  exigencies  of  her  extensive  trans-Atlantic  possessions,  and 
the  number  of  her  subjects."  It  seems  strange,  indeed,  that 
the  demand  for  army  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  name 
of  economy  and  efficiency.  The  kind  of  economy  desired  is 
rather  oddly  illustrated  by  the  demand  made  by  one  critic  for 
two  War  Offices  instead  of  one,  and  the  creation  of  an  enormous 
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Intelligence  Department  out  of  the  funds  saved  by  army  reduction. 
Two  War  Offices  instead  of  one  would  double  the  expenditure 
on  one  War  Office,  without  taking  into  account  the  inevitable 
conflict  that  would  arise  between  two  separate  jurisdictions.  As 
for  the  heavy  increase  in  the  Intelligence  Department  demanded, 
of  what  good  would  it  be,  if  the  means  of  profiting  by  that 
intelligence  were  either  non-existent  or  inadequately  supplied  as 
in  the  case  of  the  late  Boer  War  ?  We  have  it  on  the  authority 
of.  Mr.  Brodrick  himself  that  from  first  to  last  during  the  Boer 
War  the  army  on  foreign  service  had  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
figure  of  nearly  half  a  million,  most  of  the  men  supplied  being 
raw  recruits  who  received  for  the  first  time  their  military  training 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Is  this  the  sort  of  efficiency  that  Mr. 
Brodrick's  critics  would  like  to  see  prevailing  in  the  event  of 
a  European  war,  caused,  let  us  say,  by  the  seizure  of  Holland,  its 
ports,  colonies,  and  fleet,  by  a  friendly  power  whose  friendship 
has  hitherto  taken  the  form  of  disguised  hostility  ? 

Another  critic,  a  great  advocate  for  both  efficiency  and 
economy,  maintains  that  one  Army  Corps,  say  40,000  men,  kept 
permanently  on  the  war  footing  would  meet  the  exigencies  of  our 
military  needs  better  than  Mr.  Brodrick's  three  Army  Corps. 
Was  this  the  lesson  taught  by  the  Boer  War  when  200,000  men 
had  to  be  despatched  by  the  War  Office  nearly  six  thousand  miles 
to  the  scene  of  operations  ?  In  the  event  of  European  war  the 
proposed  40,000  men  would  be  but  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean, 
and  the  sudden  rushing  up  of  the  effectives  to  200,000  men, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Boer  War,  would  be  of  very  little  use 
against  the  trained  armies  of  any  one  of  the  European  continental 
Powers.  The  120,000  men  provided  by  Mr.  Brodrick's  plan  for 
foreign  service  is  a  minimum  from  which  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  withdraw. 

An  important  point,  regarding  which  the  opponents  of  Eng- 
land's War  Minister  seem  disposed  to  make  an  immense  amount 
of  political  capital,  is  the  disposal  of  the  expeditionary  corps 
created  by  the  new  military  scheme.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
training-grounds  available  in  England  are  very  limited,  and  that 
the  kind  of  military  instruction  which  can  only  be  imparted  by 
contact  with  the  enemy  is  totally  absent.  In  South  Africa,  it  is 
said,  the  conditions  are  changed ;  that  training-grounds  are  prac- 
tically illimitable,  and  that  material  welfare  is  not  very  different 
from  that  prevailing  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Warmed  by 
his  own  assertions,  one  of  Mr.  Brodrick's  "  candid  friends " 
recommends  that  an  Army  Corps  of,  say,  at  least  50,000  men 
should  be  permanently  stationed  in  South  Africa,  the  reasons 
being :  (1)  that  the  South  African  station  is  nearer  India  in  the 
event  of  a  Russian  advance ;  (2)  that  the  South  African  station  is 
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on  his  own  imaginary  line  of  national  defence,  which  ignores 
altogether  trouble  in  Europe ;  and  (3)  that  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance, on  the  whole,  is  less  in  Africa  than  in  England,  and  accord- 
ingly the  British  taxpayer  would  revel  in  a  delightful  forecast  of 
reduced  burdens.  Unfortunately  for  this  line  of  argument,  we 
have  now  received  a  despatch  descriptive  of  the  sufferings  of 
British  troops  in  South  Africa,  and  their  consequent  demoraliza- 
tion. Moreover,  the  cost  of  necessaries  appears  to  be  many 
times  greater  than  in  England ;  the  troops  are  under  canvas  for 
the  most  part,  and  the  prevalent  feeling  is  dislike  of  South  Africa 
even  amongst  the  troops  who  had  gone  through  the  African 
campaign.  It  would  seem  thus  that  South  Africa  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  as  a  permanent  station  for  an  Army  Corps. 

So  much  for  over-sea  service.  Let  us  now  see  what  Mr. 
Brodrick's  scheme  provides  for  home  defence,  which  his  critics 
imply  rather  than  assert  that  he  totally  neglects.  He  proposes 
to  create  three  other  Army  Corps  mainly  composed  of  Militia, 
Yeomanry  and  Volunteers  as  a  defence  against  what  are  con- 
temptuously termed  raids,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  a  raid  which 
got  even  momentary  possession  of  London  would  be  somewhat 
inconvenient.  This  he  proposes  to  do  without  recourse  to  the 
Ballot  Act,  which  it  is  well  to  remember  was  passed  to  meet  the 
contingency  of  invasion  by  "  raids."  Now  it  is  obvious  that  such 
a  force  without  recourse  to  the  Ballot  Act  must  cost  money,  and 
a  great  deal  of  money.  So  important  is  this  force  deemed  by 
Mr.  Brodrick's  critics  that  they  would  even  create  a  special  War 
Office  for  its  management.  But  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
where  does  the  economy  of  Mr.  Brodrick's  critics  come  in  here  ? 
The  weak  point  in  Mr.  Brodrick's  scheme  is  the  recruiting  for 
the  foreign  and  home  defence  armies.  This  must  be  variable 
and  uncertain  when  it  is  considered  that  military  service  of  any 
nature  in  Great  Britain  is  purely  voluntary.  The  sole  alternative 
to  Mr.  Brodrick's  plans  is  not  a  recurrence  to  the  state  of 
insufficiency  and  careless  insecurity  which  existed  before  the 
Boer  War,  but  the  rigorous  application  of  the  Ballot  Act. 

In  other  words  compulsory  military  service,  not  in  accordance 
with  the  foreign,  but  the  British  system,  is  the  only  substitute  for 
Mr.  Brodrick's  military  schemes  founded  on  the  basis  of  voluntary 
service  pure  and  simple,  no  other  being  at  present  attainable. 
No  doubt  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Brodrick  are  all  in  their  hearts 
convinced  that  Mr.  Brodrick's  army  plans  hold  the  field  simply 
because  no  others  are  possible  at  the  present  moment;  but  the 
temptation  to  make  parliamentary  capital  at  the  expense  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  is  apparently  irresistible.  Mr.  Brodrick 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  nation  because  he  evidently  prefers  the 
safety  of  his  country  to  the  momentary  popularity  of  an  electoral 
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cry  engineered  by  critics  of  the  mental  calibre  of  the  Members  of 
Parliament  who  recently  declared  that  generals  were  born  and 
not  made,  and  that  no  general  of  eminence  in  the  late  Boer  War 
had  passed  through  the  Military  Staff  College.  Both  statements 
being  at  variance  with  the  facts.  Marlborough  served  under 
Turenne.  Wellington  studied  at  a  French  military  college,  and 
as  for  the  generals  who  distinguished  themselves  during  the  Boer 
War  it  is  notorious  that  they  all  graduated  in  the  much-abused 
Staff  Military  College.  It  behoves  the  nation  to  give  Mr.  Brodrick's 
plans  a  fair  chance,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  be  destroyed  in  their 
initial  stage  by  irresponsible  and  not  over- wise  criticism. 

CHARLES  LYON. 
PARIS. 
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THE   FALL    OF   KANO:    A   DREAM   AND 
A    REALITY 

The  prompt  measures  adopted  by  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  High  Commis- 
sioner of  Northern  Nigeria,  have  in  many  quarters  been  described  as  un- 
necessary, and  his  action  in  sending  an  expedition  against  Kano  has  in 
particular  been  the  subject  of  adverse  criticism.  The  object  of  this  sketch  is 
to  show  the  urgency  for  the  steps  taken,  and  to  make  clear  to  the  public 
mind  the  atrociously  cruel  and  oppressive  nature  of  the  rule  from  which  the 
operations  in  question  have  for  ever,  we  trust,  relieved  the  town  and  province. 
Further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fall  of  Kano  by  the 
information  which  has  reached  this  country  through  Eeuter's  Agency,  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  Emu-  of  Zaria  though  professedly  friendly  to  the 
British  since  the  establishment  of  a  Resident  with  a  garrison  in  his  town, 
had  been  intriguing  with  the  Emirs  of  Kano  and  Sokoto,  and  a  plan  was  in 
progress  for  a  joint  descent  on  the  place.  Captain  Abadie,  the  resident  at 
Zaria,  seeing  the  danger  of  the  situation,  had  a  strict  watch  kept  on  the 
Emir  of  Zaria,  with  the  result  that  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  also  sending 
out  slave-raiding  parties  which,  he  said,  were  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
white  man. — ED. 

AND  I  heard  a  voice  that  said  unto  me — Come !  And  as  I 
looked,  behold,  a  haze  cleared  away  from  my  eyes,  and  I  saw, 
and  beside  me  was  standing  a  white-robed  figure,  graceful, 
feminine,  and  pleasing  of  countenance. 

"  And  who,"  I  asked,  "  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  angel  of  the  city  of  Kano,"  she  replied,  "  and  I 
have  come  to  show  you  my  city  that  you  may  see,  and  having 
seen,  write." 

And  lo,  I  saw.  Before  my  eyes  there  grew  up  a  vision  of  the 
south,  strange  and  mysterious,  of  brown  roads  and  dun-coloured 
huts ;  of  foliage,  here  soft,  spongy,  luscious,  there  gleaming  hard 
through  dewy  films  like  emerald  rock ;  of  great  naming  blossoms  ; 
of  nodding  vultures  standing  out  against  rugged  walls  ;  of  tufted 
palms ;  of  an  Ethiopian  people,  good  to  look  upon  and  bravely 
clad ;  of  a  great  lake  and  a  brown  rock ;  of  blazing  sun  and  balmy 
breeze. 

"  And  this,"  said  my  guide,  "  is  Kano — Kano  the  mighty. 
Look  !  yonder  rugged  red-brown  hill  is  the  Dala,  the  mother  of 
Kano.  Under  the  shelter  of  her  wings,  the  city  has  come  to  her 
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strength.     For  they  builded  thereon  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  a. 
citadel  that  beat  off  the  enemies  that  would  have  spoiled  her ; 
again  and  again  it  beat  them  off,  till  they  were  tired  of  coming 
up  against  her,  and,  when  she  rested  from  fighting,  she  grew. 
"  Behold  her  now !     North  and  south,  east  and  west,  she  lies, 


KEY  TO   PLAN. 


1.  House  in  suburbs  occupied  by  Hausa  Asso- 

ciation's Expedition. 

2.  Tuddu-n-Maikera. 

3.  Great  dye-pits. 

4.  Palace  of  the  Emir. 

5.  House  of  the  Maji. 

6.  Kofa  Maziiger  (gate). 

7.  Kofa-n-Adama  (gate). 

8.  Kofa-n-Dawaki  (the  Horse  Gate). 

9.  Kofa-n-Kansakkali  (the  Gate  of  a  Sword). 

10.  Kofa-n-Limun  (old  Kaboga  Gate). 

11.  Kofa-n-Dukanie  (gate). 

12.  Kofa-n-Dakaina  (gate). 

13.  Kofa-n-Naisa  (gate). 


14.  Kofa-n-Kura  (gate). 

15.  Kofa-n-Nasarawa  (gate). 

16.  Kofa-n-Mata  (Women's  Gate). 

17.  Kofa-n-Wambay  (gate). 

18.  Kofa-n-Magardi  (gate). 

19.  Kofa-ii-Rua  (water  gate):  only  opened  to 

let  flood-water  out  so  that  it  shall  not 
damage  the  wall. 

20.  Dala  Hill;   120  feet  above  level  of  Dala 

Sheets. 

21.  Goro-n-Dutchi  (hill). 

22.  Masalatchi-n-Kaswa  (the   mosque   of    the 

market). 


on  every  side  a  league.  Her  walls  encompass  her  about  for  the 
space  of  five  leagues.  Are  not  her  gates  fourteen  ?  Let  us  look 
on  her  greatness." 

And  as  the  angel  spoke,  I  found  myself  on  the  edge  of  a  wide 
open  space  by  the  foot  of  a  broad  stairway.     And  she  bade  me  go 
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up  over  the  stairway,  and  I  went  up.  And  I  looked  over  every 
part  of  the  city,  and  the  angel  showed  me  the  great  square  gate- 
way of  the  palace  of  the  king,  the  walled  houses  of  the  princes, 
the  flat  roofs  whereunder  abide  the  merchants  of  Barbary,  and 
the  small  round  dwelling-places  of  the  common  people.  She 
showed  me  the  spinning  places  and  the  dye-pits ;  and  the  place 
whereon  I  stood  was  the  great  mosque.  And  I  looked  down  on 
the  wide  open  space  from  whence  the  stairway  had  gone  up,  and 
I  saw  it  to  be  full  of  small  sheds  with  pathways  between,  and 
great  roads  came  into  its  borders,  and  beyond  was  an  open  sheet 
of  water. 

And  when  I  asked  the  angel  what  these  things  might  be,  she 
told  me  that  it  was  the  great  market  of  her  city.  To  and  from 
it,  along  the  great  roads  that  were  about  its  borders,  came  and 
went  the  commerce  of  all  the  lands  that  were  thereabouts. 
"  Yonder  road  brings  me  ivory  out  of  the  barbarian  south-east. 
This  beneath  our  feet,  brings  gums  and  frankincense  from  Araby, 
and  the  salt  of  the  desert  *  from  the  city  on  the  shores  of  the 
black  water. t  The  north  road  takes  my  leather,  ivory,  and 
feathers  J  across  the  great  desert  to  the  Middle  Sea,§  and  brings 
back  the  silks  of  the  Francawi,  ||  and  the  cotton  cloth  from  the 
islands  that  are  beyond. IF  From  the  south  and  west,  the  roads 
bring  merchandise  from  the  ships  that  sail  on  the  sea,  and  from 
the  houses  of  the  white  men  that  are  upon  the  great  rivers.** 
And  by  the  road  away  through  the  Horse  Gate  I  close  hands 
with  my  sister  of  the  city  of  Timbuctoo.  All  these  bring  the 
wealth  of  the  countries  to  the  market  of  my  city,  and  take 
back  to  them  my  cotton  cloth  and  my  dyed  garments.  And 
the  sheds,  with  the  little  paths  among  them,  are  the  places  of 
them  that  make  the  exchange." 

And  the  angel  took  me  down  over  the  stairway  and  showed 
me  the  market :  and  there  was  cloth,  and  leather,  and  woodwork, 
and  work  in  brass  and  copper  and  iron.  And  she  showed  me  the 
stalls  for  the  horses,  and  the  camels,  and  the  cattle,  and  the  asses, 
and  where  they  sold  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  slaughtering 
places,  and  the  portion  of  them  that  dealt  in  food,  and  the  stand 
of  the  potters,  and  the  field  of  the  fuel  and  the  fodder  ranges, 
And  I  saw  also  the  place  of  them  that  sold  sword  and  spear 
blades,  and  of  those  that  made  fetters.  And  we  came  to  a  great 
wall,  rugged  and  brown ;  and  in  front  of  it  were  poles  of  about 
the  bigness  of  a  man's  arm,  and  over  the  poles  and  the  top  of  the 
wall  were  spread  great  mats  of  grass  and  reed,  to  make  a  shelter. 

*  Sahara.  §  Mediterranean. 

t  Kuka  on  Lake  Chad.  ||  French. 

I  Ostrich.  f  Our  own  most  excellent  islands. 

**  Niger  and  Binue. 
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And  as  I  watched,  by  two  and  two,  from  every  part  of  the  city, 
came  companies  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  men  with 
staves  were  with  them.  And  some  of  them  that  walked  in  the 
companies  seemed  sick  unto  death,  and  many  sad,  but  some  there 
were  that  laughed  and  jested  with  the  crowd,  but  these  were  few. 
And  they  sat  down  against  the  wall,  under  the  shelter.  And  I 
asked  the  angel  what  these  might  be. 

And  she  said,  "  These  are  they  whom  Allah  hath  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  his  faithful  to  be  in  bondage  unto  them." 

And  I  perceived  by  this  saying  that  she  was  a  Mohammedan 
angel.  And,  while  I  looked,  some  of  them  that  had  come  two  by 
two  were  sold  by  the  men  with  the  staves  for  cloth  and  ivory,  and 
for  certain  pieces  of  silver.*  And  they  that  bought  them,  took 
them  away.  And  there  were  three  that  were  under  the  shelter 
that  were  husband  and  wife  and  child  to  one  another,  and  they 
were  of  them  that  were  sad.  And  the  man  was  strong  and  of 
full  stature,  and  young  withal,  and  the  woman  comely.  And  a 
man  of  the  country  set  eyes  on  the  woman  and  saw  that  she  was 
good  to  look  upon,  and  he  offered  silver  for  her  to  them  that  bore 
the  staves.  And  they  that  bore  the  staves  took  the  silver,  and 
the  man  laid  hands  on  the  woman  to  lead  her  away.  And  he 
that  was  husband  to  the  woman  covered  his  face.  And  the 
woman  clung  to  the  child,  "  For,"  she  said,  "  he  is  my  firstborn," 
but  they  took  him  from  her,  and  the  man  led  her  away. 

And  it  seemed  that  while  I  watched,  a  shadow  had  come  over 
the  land,  dark  and  chill  like  the  shadow  of  a  demon's  wing.  And 
the  sha-dow  deepened  into  darkness,  and  the  darkness  thickened 
till  a  man  might  hardly  see  his  neighbour.  And  it  pressed  upon 
the  land,  and  the  land  lay  breathless  beneath  it.  But  the  men 
with  the  staves  felt  it  not.  And  as  I  stood  and  trembled  at  the 
darkness,  there  came  up  out  of  the  south  a  steady  tramp,  as  the 
tramp  of  armed  men.  And  the  land  echoed  to  the  tramp.  And 
with  the  noise  of  the  tramp,  came  the  sounds  of  instruments  of 
music.  And  the  men  with  the  staves  trembled. 

And  I  turned  to  the  angel  to  ask  the  wherefore  of  the  tramping 
and  of  the  playing,  and  I  saw  that  she  also  was  sore  dismayed. 
And  there  was  a  pale  crescent,  as  of  lambent  fire  upon  her  brow. 
And  as  the  sound  of  the  tramping  and  of  the  music  came  nearer, 
I  perceived  that  the  voices  of  the  instruments  were  as  the  voices 
of  the  fifes  and  drums.  And  the  darkness  began  to  thin,  and 
they  that  had  come  by  two  and  two  began  to  be  glad. 

Then  in  place  of  the  music,  came  a  great  booming  as  of 
mighty  thunder,  and  the  gates  were  broken  down.  And  there 
came  into  the  city  certain  men  with  red  caps  on  their  heads. 
And  the  men  with .  the  caps  were  black,  but  they  that  led  them 

*  Maria  Theresa  dollars. 
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were  white.  And  they  came  with  a  quick,  sharp  step.  And,  as 
the  cloud  of  darkness  broke,  and  light  streamed  in  on  the  land, 
I  heard  the  music  again,  and  it  was  as  the  music  of  the  British 
Grenadiers.  And  they  that  had  come  by  two  and  two  danced 
for  joy  and  sang.  And  I  looked  for  the  men  with  the  staves, 
but  they  were  fled. 

And  while  I  marvelled  at  these  things,  a  weird  sobbing  sound 
grew  up  in  the  air,  and  there  crept  over  me  a  feeling  of  loneliness, 
as  of  something  taken  from  my  inmost  being,  and  I  turned  to  the 
angel.  In  the  dawning  light  she  was  slowly  fading  away  ;  and, 
as  she  floated  upward  into  the  luminous  haze,  her  misty  arms 
outstretched  over  her  beloved  city,  the  sobbing  took  form  and 
shape :  "  Kano — the  mighty — the  mighty  is  fallen — is  fallen  " — 
fainter  and  fainter  grew  the  sobbing,  dimmer  and  dimmer  the 
form  of  the  angel.  "The  mighty" — a  hush — "is  fallen!" — 
"fallen" — and  with  a  last  despairing  gesture  she  melted  into 
light. 

T.  J.  TONKIN. 
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TO   THOSE   ABOUT   TO   EMIGRATE 

MEN  in  this  bus}7  age  are  so  engrossed  with  their  private 
affairs  that  they  are  apt  to  become  oblivious  to  the  progress  of 
countries  about  which  little  was  known,  and  less  cared,  half 
a  century  ago.  True,  the  appalling  ignorance  that  formerly 
prevailed  as  to  the  geography  of  the  Empire  no  longer  exists ; 
the  least  educated  amongst  us  can  now  point  out  on  the  map  the 
position  of  England's  more  important  possessions.  But  surely, 
something  more  is  wanting.  For  of  what  advantage  is  it  to  know 
that  certain  portions  of  the  world's  surface  are  coloured  red  on 
paper  if  we  know  nothing  of  the  value  and  resources  of  the 
different  countries  composing  our  grand  inheritance  ?  My  inten- 
tion, therefore,  in  this  article  is  to  point  out  some  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  the  different  portions  of  the  Empire  offer  to  new- 
comers, and  to  show  the  advantages  of  the  colonies-  over  foreign 
countries  as  fields  for  emigration. 

First  as  to  Canada.  There  is  a  prevailing  impression  in  the 
motherland  that  the  climate  of  the  Dominion  is  so  cold  that 
nothing  will  grow  there.  No  more  unjust  report  was  ever 
circulated,  as  people  who  have  gone  out  and  settled  there  are 
discovering  to  their  profit  day  by  day.  Some  idea  of  Canadian 
weather  may  be  gained  from  the  knowledge  that  wild  raspberries 
have  been  found  growing  and  ripening  on  Peels  Eiver,  thirty 
miles  north  of  the  Arctic  circle,  and  that  the  northern  limit  of 
the  wheat  belt  sweeps  north-westward  from  James  Bay  to  the 
Yukon  Kiver  in  Alaska,  leaving  the  fertile  provinces  of  Athabasca, 
Alberta,  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba,  with  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  for  the  production  of  grain,  dairy  produce  and  small 
fruits.  In  summer  Canadian  weather  is  quite  warm,  the  average 
temperature  in  July  being  70°.  That  the  climate  in  winter  is 
rigorous,  I  do  not  deny,  but  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  dry,  and 
"  zero  weather  "  is  not  so  unbearable  in  those  latitudes  as  mild 
weather — or  about  30°  above  zero — in  the  warmer,  damper  climates 
of  the  world.  A  king  of  France  once  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Canada  was  only  "  a  few  acres  of  snow."  Since  the  territory 
passed  under  British  rule  we  have  learnt  something  of  the  extent 
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of  Canada,  but  not  many  persons  are  aware,  even  now,  that 
about  one-third  of  the  Dominion,  about  940,000  square  miles, 
exclusive  of  the  detached  Arctic  portion,  is  practically  unknown. 
Nearly  all  Yukon,  the  northern  section  of  British  Columbia  and 
large  portions  of  Mackenzie  and  Athabasca,  lying  almost  wholly 
south  of  the  Arctic  circle,  are  unexplored,  a  vast  area  abounding 
in  natural  wealth.  That  the  Dominion  Government  believes  in 
its  future  is  seen  from  their  intention  to  push  5000  miles  of 
railways  through  this  part  of  Canada  to  aid  in  its  development. 

The  production  of  wheat  has  been  increasing  rapidly  within 
the  last  few  years,  the  yield  of  the  famous  hard  wheat  in  Western 
Canada  for  1902  being  estimated  at  over  75,000,000  bushels. 
Vast  deposits  of  copper,  zinc,  nickel  and  precious  metals  are 
being  unearthed  by  American  prospectors,  and  American  capital 
is  being  largely  invested  in  the  proposed  railways.  Shame  indeed 
that  the  best  of  the  new  lands  and  opportunities  in  the  Dominion 
should  pass  into  the  hands  of  American  instead  of  British  subjects  ! 
Canadian  dairy  products  and  fruits  are  capable  of  far  greater 
development ;  even  now  butter  from  Assiniboia  is  exported  to 
Japan,  whilst  Canadian  apples,  cheese,  bacon  and  hams  are 
familiar  in  the  English  markets.  In  southern  Ontario  vineyards 
and  peach  orchards  are  very  prolific,  and  with  suitable  care 
strawberries  can  be  grown  profitably  in  Ontario  and  Manitoba. 
The  government  has  established  experimental  farms,  where  in- 
formation and  advice  can  be  obtained  regarding  any  agricultural 
subject,  and  a  training  farm  for  British  emigrants  is  about  to 
be  set  up  between  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  in  Alberta.  If  the 
experiment  proves  successful,  other  farms  of  a  like  nature  are  to 
be  founded  to  teach  British  emigrants  the  rudiments  of  farming 
life  in  the  West. 

The  vast  forests  of  Canada  have  given  rise  to  the  wood-pulp 
industry  which  has  become  so  important  to  the  New  England 
paper  manufacturers,  that  they  have  recently  endeavoured  to 
procure  free  entry  for  this  product  into  the  United  States. 
Canada  is  abundantly  supplied  with  lakes  and  rivers  ;  for  about 
2000  miles  its  boundary  is  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
while  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  the  waters  abound 
with  fish,  salmon  being  the  principal  "  catch  "  in  British  Columbia. 
From  this  province  coal  is  exported  to  the  Western  United  States, 
and  gold  is  found  in  large  quantities,  whilst  the  famous  Klondike 
is  in  the  Yukon  district.  Year  by  year  the  exports  go  out  by 
leaps  and  bounds ;  want  of  population  alone  handicaps  even 
quicker  progress.  A  grand  future  lies  before  Canada  when  the 
country  becomes  as  populous  as  her  southern  neighbour.  American 
farmers,  as  the  recent  influx  into  the  Dominion  clearly  shows, 
appreciate  Canada.  And  this,  notwithstanding  the  offer  of  free 

u  2 
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land  in  Idaho,  Montana  and  North  Dakota.  According  to  the 
Toronto  Globe  the  reason  for  the  American  "  invasion  "  of  Canada 
is  the  result  of  the  average  yield  of  wheat  in  North  Dakota  being 
little  more  than  thirteen  bushels  to  the  acre,  whereas  Manitoba 
yields  twenty-five  bushels.  Proposals  for  a  Canadian  line  of  fast 
steamers  are  maturing.  The  Canadian  Government  grants  160 
acres  of  land  free,  and  the  distance  from  the  Motherland  is  less 
than  to  the  other  colonies.  These  facts  together  with  the  small 
transportation  charges,  and  the  close  proximity  of  the  greatest 
markets  in  the  world,  should  cause  the  British  emigrant  to  think 
twice  before  going  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  patent  to  all  that  the  United  States  are  trust-ridden ;  the 
monopolies  of  steel,  coal,  railroads,  beef  and  numerous  other 
industries,  hold  the  people  completely  at  their  mercy.  A  condition 
of  affairs  such  as  this  is  detrimental  to  the  general  community, 
and  the  result  of  these  wholesale  combinations  is  being  sharply 
felt  by  the  masses.  Almost  all  articles  of  food  and  household  use 
are  much  dearer  than  a  few  years  ago.  "  Since  1897,"  writes 
a  Philadelphia  daily  paper,  " prices  have  varied  as  follows:  tea 
increased  16*30  percent. ;  beef  from  9*08  to  35  per  cent. ;  mutton 
46  *  92  per  cent,  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  ;  fresh  pork  shows 
a  40  per  cent,  gain ;  butter,  lard,  cheese,  milk,  potatoes,  show 
similar  increase;  rents  have  increased  40  per  cent.,  but  wages 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rise  in  prices,  the  former  remaining 
almost  stationary."  Hence  the  numerous  strikes  for  which 
America  is  notorious. 

Referring  to  trusts  I  notice  that  the  last  Trades  Union  Congress, 
held  in  London,  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that : — 

The  growth  of  capitalistic  trusts,  with  their  enormous  power  of  controlling 
production,  is  injurious  to  the  advancement  of  the  working  classes,  as  by  such 
combinations  the  prices  of  commodities  are  raised,  the  standard  of  comfort 
of  the  people  can  be  reduced,  the  workmen's  freedom  endangered,  and  national 
prosperity  menaced. 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand  has  what  seems  to  be  an 
excellent  plan  for  governing  monopolies.  When  its  agents  discover 
that  any  combination  of  interests  works  to  the  detriment  of  the 
people,  by  raising  prices  of  a  certain  commodity,  and  by  controlling 
its  output,  all  customs  duties  are  remitted  from  such  articles,  and 
foreign  goods  are  admitted  to  compete  with  the  trust  in  its  own 
market.  This  alleviates  the  inconvenience  prevalent  in  the 
United  States  caused  by  the  abnormal  combinations  of  capital. 
The  condition  of  commercial  life,  which  at  present  holds  sway 
here,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  freedom  obtained  in  the  British 
dominions. 

In  South  Africa  the  surplus  population  of  the  British  Isles 
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will  also  find  ample  chances  for  a  better  livelihood  as  the  country 
becomes  more  and  more  settled.  One  scarcely  realises  the  im- 
mensity of  the  fertile  land  which  can  be  opened,  and  is  to  some 
extent  already  open  in  the  new  colonies,  Rhodesia  and  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Bechuanaland.  The  master  spirit  of  South  Africa 
has  been  called  away,  but  the  influence  and  memory  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  remains.  Working  on  his  ideals,  let  us  build  up  the 
mighty  empire  in  South  Africa  to  which  he  looked  forward  with 
so  much  confidence.  In  Rhodesia  gold  and  coal  have  been 
found  in  abundance,  whilst  the  gold  mines  of  the  Transvaal 
and  the  diamond  mines  of  Kimberley  are  rich  with  their  hidden 
contents.  In  Cape  Colony  viticulture  is  a  growing  industry,  and 
vast  tracts  of  pasture-land  remain  as  yet  unalienated.  Natal  has 
experimented  in  tea-growing  with  good  success,  and  oranges, 
bananas,  pineapples  and  rice  have  all  proved  to  be  profitable. 
The  area  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company's  territory, 
covering  about  750,000  square  miles,  is,  for  the  greater  part, 
fertile,  healthy  and  rich  in  pasture-lands  and  minerals.  The 
extension  of  railways  will  greatly  facilitate  the  progress  of  South 
Africa  which  is  the  keystone  of  the  Empire.  Heretofore,  the 
prospects  of  trouble  were  ever  before  the  minds  of  the  residents, 
acting  as  a  check  on  their  energies,  for  they  knew  the  jealousies 
of  the  oligarchal  governments  to  the  north.  All  that  is  now 
passed,  and  Boer  and  Briton,  let  us  hope,  will  henceforward  act 
in  unison  and  work  out  together  the  enormous  resources  of  the 
new  lands.  Mr.  Rhodes'  scheme  for  a  South  Africa  under  one 
flag — the  Union  Jack — is  at  last  within  measurable  distance  of 
being  realised. 

Outgrowing  the  ill-effects  of  a  penal  settlement,  Australia 
has  become  a  land  of  promise — and  performance.  Owing  to  the 
peculiarities  of  Mercator's  Projection,  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
the  northern  hemisphere  magnified  on  the  map,  while  the  southern 
hemisphere,  being  diminished,  seems  small  in  comparison.  Thus 
it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  Australia  is  nearly  as  large  as  Canada, 
and  is,  in  fact,  but  little  smaller  than  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe.  Wool  and  gold  have,  for  years  past,  been  the  standard 
products  of  Australia,  but  the  industries  of  the  future  seem  to 
be  dairy  produce  and  frozen  and  tinned  meats.  For  years  the 
British  market  has  been  supplied  with  butter  and  eggs  from 
Denmark  and  with  meat  and  wheat  from  the  United  States ;  now 
the  tide  is  changing  from  alien  lands  to  the  colonies,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  vying  with  one  another  in  supplying 
these  commodities.  As  in  Canada,  the  creamery  system  has 
stimulated  the  butter  industry  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
making  it  more  profitable  to  the  individual  farmer  and  producing 
a  better  quality  of  butter  and  cheese. 
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The  state  of  New  South  Wales  has  118  per  cent,  (or  2,343,138 
acres)  of  its  area  under  crops,  while  one-fourth  of  the  total  area 
is  under  forest.  The  government  land  may  be  purchased  for  £1 
upward  per  acre,  payable  in  deferred  payments  :  and  the  climate 
is  suitable  for  abundant  crops.  This  State  is  also  rich  in  gold, 
and  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  is  indebted  to  New 
South  Wales  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  its  coal.  Victoria, 
the  smallest  of  the  States  except  Tasmania,  has  6,300,000 
acres  of  unalienated  land  out  of  a  total  area  of  about  56,250,000 
acres,  17,190,000  acres  being  suitable  for  pastoral  pursuits,  about 
10,000,000  acres  for  agriculture,  and  1,044,110  acres  auriferous 
land.  In  1901  wheat  yielded  8'84  bushels  to  the  acre;  vines 
covered  30,634  acres,  and  orchards  57,496  acres.  Queensland's 
Government  retain  about  97  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  which  is 
to  be  purchased  on  easy  and  liberal  terms.  One-half  the  area  is 
natural  forest,  practically  undeveloped.  The  chief  crop  is  maize, 
but  sugar  is  an  important  industry.  Coffee  and  other  tropical 
products  have  been  tried  with  good  success,  while  the  exportation 
of  gold  is  facilitated  by  the  extension  of  railways  and  tramways. 
Silver,  copper,  and  tin  are  also  found  in  large  quantities,  as  also 
are  coal  and  precious  stones. 

South  Australia  adds  578,361,600  acres  to  the  Empire,  but  the 
interior  of  the  State  is  unsuitable  for  habitation.  What  irrigation 
will  do  to  reclaim  the  desert  remains  to  be  seen.  Viticulture  and 
fruit-growing  offer  greater  prospects  than  the  larger  farm  products. 
Almonds,  which  grow  with  little  labour  and  yield  abundantly, 
should  soon  displace  the  importation  into  England  from  foreign 
countries.  Oranges,  figs,  and  olives  present  splendid  opportunities 
for  emigrants  desiring  a  less  active  life  than  grain-growing  or 
sheep-raising.  The  Northern  Territory  is  adapted  to  tropical 
growths  such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  coffee,  and  cotton,  all  of 
which,  with  increased  population  and  proper  appliances,  should 
prove  remunerative  industries.  To  the  residents  of  Eastern 
Australia  the  advice  of  the  noted  American,  "  Go  west,  young 
man,"  is  applicable  for  all  who  desire  a  pioneer  life  in  untrodden 
fields.  Western  Australia  has  an  area  of  624,588,800  acres ;  of 
this  but  a  very  small  proportion  is  under  cultivation.  At  present 
gold  is  the  chief  output,  but  the  real  resources  of  the  State  lie  in 
its  forests  and  agricultural  possibilities.  Similar  land  offers  are 
made  here  as  in  Canada,  and  the  Government  has  established  an 
agricultural  bank,  which  lends  money  to  farmers.  About 
90,000,000  acres  are  leased  for  pastoral  purposes,  wool  forming 
the  second  item  of  export.  The  climate  and  soil  are  suitable  to 
fruit  and  the  vine.  Prominent  amongst  the  trees  of  commercial 
value  in  Western  Australia  are  the  jarrah  and  karri,  useful  for 
all  purposes  requiring  very  hard,  indestructible  wood.  Forests 
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of  these  two  trees  cover  47,000,000  acres.  Prospectors  have 
found  iron,  tin,  and  copper  in  good  quantity,  but  the  lack  of 
population  materially  handicaps  the  development  of  the  newer 
industries. 

Tasmania,  rightly  called  the  "  Garden  of  Australia,"  is 
16,778,600  acres  in  extent.  Fruit  is  the  main  product  of  the 
island,  but  sheep-raising,  forestry  and  mining  are  also  good 
paying  industries.  From  the  snows  of  the  southern  to  the  heat 
of  the  northern  extremity  of  New  Zealand  all  phases  of  climate 
are  met.  But  it  is  never  too  hot  or  too  cold.  No  colony  can  offer 
better  climatic  advantages  to  the  emigrant  than  New  Zealand. 
In  addition  to  frozen  mutton  and  wool,  dairy  produce  is  being 
developed  on  a  large  scale,  other  important  exports  being  timber, 
coal  and  gold. 

This  brief  survey  is  necessarily  very  incomplete,  and  does 
not  include  the  minor  portions  of  the  Empire;  for  example, 
the  West  Indies,  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  protectorates  in 
Central,  East  and  West  Africa,  which  will,  in  time,  come  more 
to  the  front  as  the  larger  colonies  become  more  thickly  populated. 
Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  show  that  Great  Britain's 
oversea  possessions  are  capable  of  producing  every  article  neces- 
sary to  life  and  comfort,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
each  portion  of  the  Empire  without  dependence  on  foreign 
nations.  All  that  is  wanted  is  population.  The  time  has  surely 
come  when  the  Home  Government  should  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  governments  of  the 
great  self-governing  colonies,  found  a  State  Department  of 
Emigration,  which  will  people  the  oversea  possessions  of  the 
Crown  with  good  sound  British  stock,  while  at  the  same  time 
developing  that  grand  inheritance  which  is  the  pride  of  our  race 
and  the  envy  of  foreign  nations.  Moreover  the  colonies  offer 
splendid  opportunities  to  desirable  settlers,  who  have  the  excep- 
tional advantage  of  retaining  their  privileges  as  British  subjects. 

Let  us  remember  the  words  of  President  Koosevelt,  which  are 
just  as  applicable  to  Britons  as  to  Americans : 

We  cannot  sit  huddled  within  our  own  borders,  and  avow  ourselves  merely 
an  assemblage  of  well-to-do  hucksters,  who  care  for  nothing  for  what  happens 
beyond — for  as  nations  grow  to  have  ever  wider  and  wider  interests,  and  are 
brought  into  closer  and  closer  contact,  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  in  the  struggle 
for  naval  and  commercial  supremacy,  we  must  build  up  our  power  within  our 
own  borders— we  must  grasp  the  point  of  vantage,  which  shall  enable  us  to 
have  our  say  in  deciding  the  destiny  of  the  oceans  of  the  East  and  the  West. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  England  is  too  prone  to  point  to 
records  of  the  past  ;*  whereas,  great  as  have  been  past  achieve- 
ments, the  future  offers  far  greater  possibilities.  The  colonies 
are  wider  awake.  They  realise  their  capabilities,  and  their  young, 
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vigorous  blood  finds  outlet  in  the  activity  they  have  displayed  in 
their  own  development.  Why  not  help  them  in  so  sound  an 
endeavour  ?  Why  not  employ  British  capital  in  establishing  and 
promoting  industries  growing  up  under  the  British  flag  ?  And 
instead  of  assisting  the  United  States  with  population,  why  not 
follow  the  course  so  ably  sketched  out  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  strengthen  "  that  unity  of  sentiment  and  purpose,  that 
feeling  of  common  loyalty  and  obligation  which  knit  together 
and  alone  can  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Empire." 

FREDERICK  ERNEST  SEYMOUR. 

GERMANTOWN,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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WIDENING   THE   WICKET:    A   CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 

As  the  national  game  of  cricket  interests  readers  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire,  I  invited  the  opinions  of  a  few  county  captains, 
and  others,  whose  position  gives  weight  to  the  views  they 
hold,  on  the  question  of  widening  the  wicket.  These  opinions, 
although  somewhat  laconic  in  form,  may  be  of  service  to  the 
approaching  meeting  which  is  to  take  place  at  Lord's  Cricket 
Ground ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  a  guide  to  the  trend  of  thought 
passing  in  the  minds  of  men  playing  first-class  cricket  at  the 
present  moment.  I  append  them  : 


Letter  from  the  Captain  of  the  Oxford  University  Cricket  Club. 

4,  KING  STEEET,  OXFORD. 
March  12,  1903. 

DEAR  SIB, — With  regard  to  the  advisability  of  widening  the 
wicket,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  see  that  the  alteration 
in  the  width  can  do  any  harm  and  possibly  may  do  some  good. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  render  the  batsman  more  cautious 
than  at  present,  with  the  result  of  making  the  game  long  and 
tedious,  and  it  might  give  some  of  the  required  assistance  to  the 
bowler,  not  only  by  giving  him  a  larger  target,  but  also  by 
making  the  batsman  play  at  more  balls  than  he  does  at  present. 

In  college  cricket,  certainly,  when  the  bowling  is  so  much 
weaker  than  the  batting,  any  small  help  to  the  bowler  will  be 
welcome.  One-day  matches  at  present  cannot,  unless  under 
exceptional  cases,  be  finished,  and  two-day  matches  have  to  be 
decided  on  the  first  innings,  and  the  last  part  of  the  second  day 
degenerates  into  tip  and  run. 

In  local  Saturday  afternoon  cricket,  where  the  batting  is 
generally  superior  to  the  bowling,  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  last 
six  batsmen  get  an  innings ;  and  this  continues  from  week  to 
week.  By  giving  the  bowler  an  extra  chance,  the  six  unfor- 
tunates may  be  called  upon. 
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Generally  speaking,  I  think  some  reform  is  needed  in  every 
class  of  cricket  whereby  the  innings  may  be  shortened,  and  I 
welcome  this  reform  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Yours 
truly, 

W.    FlNDLAY. 


Letter  from  the  Captain  of  the  Notts  County  Cricket  Club. 

37,  HASTINGS  STREET,  LEICESTEE. 
March  9,  1903. 

DEAE  SIR, — With  regard  to  the  widening  of  the  wicket,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and,  although 
I  am  afraid,  on  hard  wickets,  it  will  not  have  the  desired  effect, 
viz.  of  shortening  and  finishing  matches ;  but  something  will 
have  to  be  tried,  and  certainly  no  harm  can  be  done  by  giving  it 
a  trial.  Yours  truly, 

A.  0.  JONES. 


Letter  from  the  Captain  of  the  Gloucestershire 
County  Cricket  Club. 

10,  KENSINGTON  SQUABE  MANSIONS,  W. 
March  20,  1903. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  do  not  think  that  the  scheme  would  be  a  great 
handicap  to  batsmen,  and  on  that  account  think  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  tamper  with  the  implements  of  the  game.  It  is  reforma- 
tion, not  revolution,  that  is  required  to  modify  the  amount  of 
unfinished  matches,  and  a  reform  in  the  "  l.b.w.  Rule  "  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Yours  truly, 

GILBERT  L.  JESSOP. 


Letter  from  the  Captain  of  the  Warwickshire 
County  Cricket  Club. 

2,  JURY  STREET,  WARWICK. 
March  18,  1903. 

DEAR  SIR, — With  reference  to  the  suggested  widening  of 
wicket,  I  do  not  think  the  alteration  likely  to  be  of  much 
practical  use  in  county  cricket.  If  it  has  any  effect,  it  is  likely 
to  be  a  bad  effect;  the  cautious  player  will  lose  less  than  the 
batsman  of  enterprise,  and  grow  more  cautious  and  tedious. 

Assuming  that  a  change  for  the  benefit  of  bowlers  is  required, 
I  think  a  wicket  two  inches  higher  would  answer  the  purpose, 
and  such  a  reform  is  not  open  to  the  objection  given  above. 
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I  believe  that  cricket  would  be  a  better  game  if  the  width  of 
the  bat  was  kept  down  to  the  regulation  size.  Umpires  should 
have  gauges  to  test  every  bat  that  is  brought  out  to  the 
wickets. 

If  this  rule  were  enforced  I  do  not  think  we  should  want  any 
alteration  in  the  wickets.  Yours  truly, 

HEEBEET  N.  BAINBEIDGE. 


Letter  from  the  late  Captain  of  the  Kent  County  Cricket  Club. 

70,  LINCOLN'  s  INN  FIELDS,  LONDON,  W.G. 
March  11,  1903. 

DEAE  SIE, — I  prefer  widening  the  wicket  to  the  proposed 
l.b.w.  alteration,  but  would  rather  no  change  at  all. 

Though  should  a  change  be  considered  necessary,  I  think 
widening  the  wicket  the  most  feasible  suggestion  yet  put 
forward. 

I  also  think  stringent  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  for 
keeping  the  bat  within  its  proper  limits,  and  I  think  fielding 
(by  which  is  meant  catching  as  well  as  ground  fielding)  is  not 
nearly  as  good  as  it  should  be.  Yours  truly, 

J.  E.  MASON. 


Letter  from  the  Captain  of  the  Essex  County  Cricket  Club. 

BKAZIEES  PARK,  WALLINGFOED. 
March  12,  1903. 

DEAE  SIE, — While  having  my  private  opinion  on  the  matter, 
I  should  not  care  to  write  anything  for  publication  certainly 
before  a  trial  of  some  kind  had  been  given  to  so  revolutionary  a 
subject,  which,  if  passed,  will  affect  so  many  thousands.  Yours 
faithfully, 

C.   J.    KOETEIGHT. 


These  letters  tell  their  own  story,  and  need  no  comment  from 
me.  If  any  prominent  cricketer  in  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa  or  the  West  Indies  cares  to  send  me  a 
communication  on  the  subject,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  his  views 
corresponding  publicity. 

THE  EDITOE. 
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OLD    AGE    PENSIONS 

TO-DAY  is  the  day  of  old  age  pensions.  The  subject  is  one 
that  is  uppermost  in  all  men's  minds,  for  it  is  the  end  towards 
which  all  aim  or  should  aim,  if  they  have  no  private  resources 
and  depend  for  income  upon  the  work  they  daily  perform. 
There  are  some  fortunate  beings  who  are  compulsorily  pro- 
vided for  in  this  respect  without  any  effort  on  their  own  part. 
The  officials  in  Government  employ,  for  instance,  are  granted 
a  liberal  pension  at  an  age  when  their  faculties  are  practically 
unimpaired  ;  and  it  is  possible,  though  perhaps  remotely  possible, 
that  the  poorest  classes  may  similarly  be  provided  for  by  the 
Government. 

But  for  others,  comprising  many  millions  of  men,  there  is  no 
such  prospect  in  view.  In  their  case  old  age  provision  will  have 
to  be  made  by  each  one  individually.  This  is  regarded  as  a  hard- 
ship, and  the  position  of  the  Government  employe  is  looked  upon 
with  much  envy  by  men  who  make  their  money  at  the  more 
arduous  work  of  commerce  or  the  professions.  •  But  if  the  matter 
be  considered  in  its  true  light  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Govern- 
ment servant  is  by  no  means  at  a  great  advantage  compared  with 
his  city  confrere,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  matter  of  less  work, 
more  holidays,  and  a  greater  certainty  of  position.  Commercial 
and  professional  men  on  the  whole  are  better  paid  than  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  were  they  wise  enough  to  set  aside  but  a 
portion  of  this  larger  income,  they  could  buy  a  pension  equal  to 
or  greater  than  that  given  to  the  civil  servant. 

Amongst  the  schemes  provided  by  the  insurance  companies 
there  is  one  which  seems  to  be  growing  in  favour  and  is  par- 
ticularly well-fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  in  this  respect. 
It  is  a  policy  known  as  the  "  deferred  annuity,"  which  provides, 
independent  of  life  insurance,  a  guaranteed  income  commencing 
at  a  given  age  for  the  payment  of  an  annual  premium  until  the 
annuity  commences.  The  cheapest  plan  provides,  at  age  thirty 
last  birthday,  that  for  an  annual  premium  of  £17  15s.  ~LQd.  the 
insurance  company  will  pay  a  pension  of  £100  a  year  commencing 
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at  age  sixty.  Premiums  for  deferred  annuities  are  exempt  from 
payment  of  income  tax  in  the  same  way  as  premiums  for  life 
insurance,  and  at  the  rate  of  Is.  3d.  in  the  pound,  the  annual 
premium  for  the  foremen tioned  pension  is  only  £16  13s.  8d. 
after  deduction  of  the  tax.  The  policy  thus  requires  (less  tax) 
a  total  payment  of  £500  in  the  thirty  years;  for  which  the 
company  undertakes  to  pay  an  annual  income  of  £100 — equal  to 
20  per  cent,  of  the  total  net  premiums  contributed — which  is 
exceptionally  good  value  for  the  cost  incurred.  This  annuity  at 
age  sixty  is  worth  at  least  £1100.  A  man  at  age  sixty  who 
wishes  to  purchase,  by  paying  a  capital  sum,  an  annuity  of  £100 
a  year  would  have  to  disburse  at  least  £1100  in  the  company 
wherein  he  could  buy  it  upon  the  most  favourable  terms,  and, 
assuming  this  value,  the  annuitant  who  purchases  a  deferred 
annuity  on  the  terms  I  have  mentioned  really  receives  a  return 
of  the  premiums  (less  tax)  with  nearly  4J  per  cent,  compound 
interest. 

Certain  companies  are,  I  believe,  prepared  to  re-purchase  the 
annuity  at  age  sixty  if  the  policy-holder  wishes,  but  they  would 
give  less  than  £1100  for  it,  as  they  make  a  profit  on  the  surrender. 
Still,  £1100  is  its  actuarial  value,  and  I  illustrate  this  point  to 
show  that  if  the  policy-holder  lives  till  age  sixty  the  return  is 
very  good.  The  whole  value  of  the  policy,  however,  depends 
upon  the  person  concerned  living  to  the  specified  age.  If  death 
occurs  before  that  age  the  premiums  paid  are  forfeited  to  the 
company.  The  policy-holder  might  die,  for  example,  at  age 
fifty-nine  after  paying  premiums  of  £484,  but  his  estate  would 
receive  no  benefit,  the  whole  of  the  premiums  being  retained  by 
the  company,  This  may,  at  a  first  glance,  seem  unfair,  until  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  company  assumes  when  calculating  the 
premiums  that  it  will  make  considerable  profits  by  the  early 
deaths,  and  these  profits  are  wholly  applied  to  benefit  those 
policy-holders  who  survive  to  receive  the  pension.  In  other 
words,  the  policy  is  somewhat  of  a  gamble  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  single  person.  He  stakes  his  chance  of  profit  on  a 
long  life,  and  if  he  dies  early  loses  all.  For  this  reason  the  policy 
is  one  which  should  not  be  taken  by  any  man  with  wife  and 
children  or  other  dependents,  however  advantageous  the  pension 
return  may  be.  But  for  bachelors  and  spinsters  who  have  to 
consider  only  their  own  circumstances,  and  whose  chief  require- 
ment in  old  age  is  the  largest  possible  amount  of  pension,  the 
gamble  is  essentially  one  which  they  might  make  with  the  utmost 
profit  to  themselves. 

This  plan  carries  in  many  companies  the  usual  options  of 
surrender  values  either  in  cash  or  paid  up  insurance,  but  the  cash 
value  in  the  few  cases  where  it  would  be  granted  is  extremely 
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small.  All  the  companies,  however,  readily  allow  what  is  called 
a  "paid  up"  surrender  value,  which  works  out.  thus.  In  the 
case  I  have  illustrated  of  a  man  age  thirty  at  entry,  thirty 
premiums  are  required  to  be  paid.  If,  when  only  fifteen  premiums 
have  been  paid,  the  policy-holder  finds  he  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue the  premiums  he  could  surrender  his  policy  for  one  of  £50, 
which  is  half  the  amount  of  the  original  pension,  and  does 
not  require  the  payment  of  any  further  premiums.  If  he  lives  to 
age  sixty  he  receives  the  pension  of  fifty  pounds,  but  at  death 
before  that  age  the  premiums  paid  would  be  forfeited.  Similarly, 
a  paid  up  policy  would  be  granted  after  ten  premiums  had  been 
paid,  for  a  third  of  the  original  pension,  the  paid  up  policy 
always  being  the  same  in  ratio  to  the  original  policy  as  the 
number  of  premiums  paid  bears  to  the  number  originally 
payable. 

The  following  are  the  rates  charged  for  this  plan  of  pension 
at  several  ages  at  entry.  In  each  case  the  annuity  begins  at  age 
sixty.  The  amount  of  the  annuity  is  £100. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

21 

£  s.  d. 
10  19  2 

£  s.  d. 
11  16  8 

25 

13  10  0 

14  11  8 

30 

17  15  10 

19  6  8 

35 

24  5  0 

26  6  8 

40 

34  10  10 

37  10  0 

The  next  plan  of  deferred  annuity  is  that  which  remedies  the 
weakness  of  the  scheme  already  explained.  In  event  of  the  death 
of  the  policy-holder  before  the  specified  age  the  whole  of  the 
premiums  are  returned.  Necessarily  the  cost  of  this  plan  is 
somewhat  higher,  a  small  extra  premium  being  charged  for  what 
is  practically  an  insurance  to  the  extent  of  the  premiums  paid. 
While,  in  the  first  plan,  the  premium  for  an  annuity  of  £100 
commencing  at  age  sixty  (the  age  at  entry  being  thirty)  was 
£17  15s.  lOcZ.,  the  annual  cost  of  the  same  policy  providing  for  a 
return  of  the  premiums  paid  in  event  of  death  before  age  sixty  is 
£22  7s.  Qd.  This  policy  has  similar  surrender  values,  but  the 
cash  surrender  values  are  much  greater  than  under  the  first  plan. 
The  paid  up  surrender  values  are  exactly  the  same,  the  paid  up 
policy  being  in  the  ratio  to  the  original  amount  of  pension  as 
the  number  of  premiums  paid  bears  to  the  number  originally 
payable, 
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The  table  given  below  shows  the  rates  charged  at  a  few  ages 
for  this  second  plan,  the  pension  being  £100  and  the  commencing 
age  sixty. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

21 

£ 
13 

*. 
19 

d. 
2 

£ 

15 

s. 

2 

d. 
6 

25 

17 

1 

8 

18 

1.0 

0 

30 

22 

7 

6 

24 

5 

0 

35 

30 

1 

8 

32 

13 

4 

40 

42 

0 

0 

45 

13 

4 

These  two  plans,  which  are  the  cheapest  issued,  should 
commend  themselves  to  employers  of  labour  who  desire  to  benefit 
their  employees  by  providing  them  with  pensions.  Combined 
with  a  small  policy  of  life  insurance  they  not  only  provide  for 
old  age  and  give  the  firm  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  work- 
people, who  have  been  in  their  service  for  many  years,  will  not 
be  left  in  poverty  when  their  faculties  are  impaired,  but  are  useful 
in  case  the  employe  dies  early  in  life.  The  policy  of  insurance, 
together  with  the  returned  premiums  of  the  deferred  annuity  if 
the  return  premium  plan  be  taken,  will  provide  for  the  wife  or 
other  dependents  which  the  employe  may  leave  behind.  If  this 
provision  be  not  forthcoming  it  often  happens  that  the  firm  volun- 
tarily makes  some  payment  to  the  wife  and  children  of  the  employe 
out  of  their  own  coffers,  though  there  is  little  reason  why  they 
should  do  so.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory  method  of  procedure, 
for  once  a  precedent  is  made  the  firm  never  quite  knows  what  it 
will  be  called  upon  to  pay.  By  far  the  better  plan  is  to  anticipate 
all  such  death  claims  and  old  age  pensions  by  the  means  I  have 
suggested.  The  firm  need  not  meet  all  the  expense.  The 
employe  could  pay  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  cost,  leaving 
the  remaining  one-half  or  one-third  to  be  borne  by  the  firm,  whose 
expense  will  be  further  lessened  by  the  quid  pro  quo  the  insurance 
office  will  grant  for  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  cases.  Some 
little  attention  is  being  given  to  these  schemes  by  various  firms, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  such  plan  enforced  amongst  the 
clerical  classes  would  act  greatly  to  their  well-being. 

The  latest  method  of  old  age  pension  has  been  improved  in 
several  respects,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive to  the  public,  because  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  useful  all 
round.  The  cost  is  still  greater  than  either  of  the  two  plans 
already  mentioned,  but  for  the  extra  premium  additional  benefits 
are  given  which  provide  advantages  over  a  bank.  Every  premium 
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saved  after  the  first  is  accumulated  at  simple  interest  and  can  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time.  Let  me  explain  its  working  by  again 
taking  the  example  of  a  pension  of  £100  a  year  commencing  at 
age  sixty,  the  policy  being  effected  at  age  thirty.  The  annual 
premium  for  thirty  years  is  £24  2s.  6d.  or,  after  deduction  of 
income-tax  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  and  threepence  in  the 
pound,  £22  12s.  5d.  The  total  payments  thus  required,  deducting 
the  tax,  will  be  £679  in  the  thirty  years.  Arrived  at  the  age 
of  sixty  the  policy-holder,  instead  of  securing  his  pension  of 
£100  a  year,  can  commute  it  for  a  sum  in  cash  of  £1000,  which 
gives  him  a  profit  over  premiums  paid  of  £321,  or  a  return  of  the 
whole  of  the  premiums,  less  tax,  with  2|  per  cent,  compound 
interest,  the  rate  at  present  allowed  to  depositors  by  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank. 

In  case  of  death  before  the  age  of  sixty  the  Company  returns 
to  the  estate  all  the  premiums  paid,  less  one-twentieth  part, 
accumulated  at  2J  per  cent,  simple  interest.  If,  again,  the 
policy-holder  wishes  to  realise  the  policy  at  any  time  before  the 
age  of  sixty  the  Company  is  prepared  to  buy  it  at  the  price  of 
the  whole  of  the  premiums  less  the  first,  with  2£  per  cent,  simple 
interest.  In  the  early  years  of  duration,  to  surrender  will  result 
in  some  loss  to  the  policy-holder.  For  instance,  when  two 
premiums  have  been  paid  (in  this  case  £45),  the  surrender  value 
is  only  the  premium  for  one  year,  that  is  £24  2s.  6d.  plus  12s. 
for  interest.  But  after  many  years  of  duration  the  premiums  are 
returned  upon  surrender  with  the  addition  of  a  small  rate  of 
interest.  After  ten  years'  duration,  when  total  premiums  of 
£226  (less  tax)  have  been  contributed,  the  surrender  value  is 
£244.  After  twenty  years  when  £452  (less  tax)  has  been  paid 
in  premiums  the  surrender  value  is  £572. 

The  policy-holder's  position  when  the  policy  has  been  several 
years  in  force  is  almost  as  good  as  if  the  premiums  had  been 
placed  in  the  Savings  Bank.  It  might,  however,  be  thought  that 
all  round  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  would  be  the  better.  The 
return  is  2f  per  cent,  throughout,  but  the  return  given  by  the 
insurance  company  equals  this  figure  only  if  the  policy-holder 
reaches  the  age  of  sixty.  The  policy  has  this  great  advantage, 
however.  The  annuity  given  at  age  sixty  is  much  greater  than 
that  which  could  be  bought  by  the  accumulation  of  the  same 
amount  of  money  in  the  Post  Office.  If  £22  12s.  5d.  per  annum 
were  to  be  placed  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  regularly  for 
thirty  years,  and  accumulated  at  2|  per  cent.,  it  would  amount  to 
something  less  than  £1000  at  the  end  of  that  time ;  and  in  the 
case  of  a  man  aged  sixty  would  be  sufficient  to  purchase  an 
annuity  of  only  £90.  The  annuity  given  by  the  insurance 
company  for  the  same  amount  of  money  is  £100.  The  illustra- 
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tion  given  below  shows  the  working  of  a  policy  upon  this  latter 
plan.  It  states  the  benefits  which  the  company  offers  in  any 
contingency  which  can  affect  the  contract. 


WORKING  OF  AN   OLD   AGE   PENSION   POLICY. 
COMMENCING   AT   AGE   GO. 

MALE  LIFE. 


Age  last  birthday,  30. 

Annual  premium  for  30  years    . 
Income  tax  at  Is.  3d.  in  the  £    . 


Amount  of  pension,  £100. 

£  s.  d. 

.          .         .         .         24  2  6 

1  10  1 


Net  annual  premium  . 


12    5 


A.  In  Event  of  Death  before  Age  60. 


At  Age 

Amount  paid  by  the 
Company. 

Amount  paid  in  Premiums 
(less  tax). 

35 

£ 

123 

£ 

113 

40 

260 

226 

45 

412 

339 

50 

578 

452 

55 

759 

565 

B.  In  Event  of  Surrender  before  Age  60. 


At  Age 

The  Company  will  grant 

In  return  for  Premiums 
Paid  (less  tax). 

A  Cash  Value  of 

A  Paid-up  Policy  of 

35 

£ 
102 

£ 
16* 

£ 

113 

40 

244 

33* 

226 

45 

:401 

50* 

339 

50 

572 

66* 

452 

55 

759 

83* 

565 

*  This  pension  commences  at  age  60,  with  re-payment  in  case  of  death  before  that  age. 


C.  If  Policy-holder  lives  to  Age  60. 

The  Company  will  pay  a  pension  for  life,  of  £100  a  year  or  repurchase  the  pension 
for  a  cash  sum  of  £1000,  against  premiums  paid  (less  tax)  of  £679. 

Deferred  annuities  should  be  especially  attractive  to  persons 
wishing  to  save  money  by  means  of  the   insurance  companies' 
VOL.  V.—  No.  27.  x 
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policies,  but  who  have  been  debarred  from  taking  the  Endowment 
Assurance — payable  at  death,  or  at  a  certain  age — by  not  being 
up  to  the  standard  required,  on  account  of  inferior  physique  or 
residence  in  an  unhealthy  climate.  No  examination  is  necessary. 
The  company  incurs  no  loss  at  the  policy-holder's  death,  but, 
under  the  plan  wherein  the  premiums  are  forfeited  in  event  of 
death,  stands  to  gain  largely,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  under  the 
plans  which  provide  for  a  return  with  or  without  interest  in 
event  of  death.  To  persons  who  do  not  care  to  face  the  doctor, 
and  there  are  many  such,  the  absence  of  the  examination  will 
add  to  the  attractions  of  the  deferred  annuity.  And  for  ladies 
who,  in  increasing  number,  are  forced  to  earn  their  own  living, 
and  to  make  their  own  old  age  provision,  the  deferred  annuity 
is  the  best  suited  of  all  the  plans  that  are  issued. 

Not  often  can  praise  be  given  to  the  Post  Office,  and  least  of 
all  to  the  insurance  department  which  has  so  far  been  a  con- 
spicuous failure,  but  one  commendation  I  can,  at  any  rate,  bestow. 
The  terms  for  deferred  annuities  are  fairly  good,  and  compare 
favourably  with  those  of  many  life  offices  though  not  with  the 
terms  I  have  illustrated.  The  security  of  the  Post  Office  is  not 
better  than  that  of  the  best  companies,  although  many  people, 
having  no  knowledge  of  financial  affairs,  are  easier  in  their  mind 
when  possessing  government  security  for  their  savings.  And 
when  they  do  not  suffer  in  terms  I  would  recommend  that  they 
should  obtain  it. 

THEIFT. 
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SUSAN   PENNICUICK 

A  STORY  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  VICTORIA. 
CHAPTER  V. 

A  NEW  BEGINNING. 

ANN  GRANT  made  some  efforts  to  entertain  her  cousin  and  play 
the  hostess,  and  pointed  out  the  hills  in  the  distance  with  the  end 
of  her  broken  whip. 

"  There's  old  Saddleback — dear  old  Saddleback,"  she  said,  in 
hard,  aggressive  tones,  tones  meant  to  be  friendly  but  which  only 
succeeded  in  being  affected,  not  to  say  patronising.  "I  always 
know  when  I  see  the  hollow  of  his  saddle  that  we're  near  home." 

"  Oh,"  sighed  the  other  girl,  wearily,  "  are  we  near  home?  " 

"  Yes,  only  two  more  miles.  Gaffer's  Flat  is  only  twenty 
miles  from  Larwidgee — just  a  pleasant  drive  I  call  it." 

"  Do  you?  Well,  yes,  I  daresay  it  is  in  the  summer,"  said  her 
cousin  politely,  every  bone  in  her  body  was  aching,  "  but — but — 
the  weather  is  rather  cold  and  wet  for  driving  just  at  present, 
don't  you  think  so  ?  "  and  she  shivered  and  drew  her  cloak  more 
closely  round  her. 

"Cold,  Susan,"  said  Miss  Grant  severely,  "when  you've 
been  with  us  a  little  you'll  soon  learn  not  to  pay  attention  to 
the  weather.  Heat  or  cold,  I  let  nothing  interfere  with  my  duty." 

"  I'm  sure  it's  very  good  of  you,"  murmured  Sue,  trying  to 
settle  the  portmanteau  which  a  heavy  jolt  had  flung  against  her 
knees.  "  I'm  afraid  I  shouldn't  see  many  duties  which  called 
me  out  on  a  day  like  this." 

"  The  Lord  sends  the  duties,"  said  Ann.  "  It's  our  blessed 
privilege  to  perform  His  will." 

"  I  should  call  it  anything  but  a  blessed  privilege  to  drive 
forty  miles  on  a  day  like  this.  I've  been  thinking  all  along,  Ann, 
how  very  kind  it  was  of  you  to  come  for  me  yourself  and  not  to 
send  a  man." 

"  There  are  no  idle  men  on  Larwidgee,"  said  Ann,  "  each  has 
is  appointed  work,"  and  for  the  moment  Sue  subsided,  feeling 

x  2 
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horribly  snubbed  and  more  sure  than  ever  that  between  her  and  her 
cousin  there  was  not,  and  never  could  be,  anything  in  common. 

For  a  little  while  she  maintained  silence  simply  because  she 
could  think  of  nothing  to  say.  The  setting  sun  sank  lower  and 
lower,  and  as  a  dying  effort  flung  on  the  heavy  bank  of  clouds 
in  the  east  a  most  perfect  rainbow  which  was  all  the  more 
effective  for  the  deep  gloom  around.  It  roused  Sue's  drooping 
spirits  and  tempted  her  to  launch  once  more  on  the  troubled 
waters  of  conversation. 

"  Oh,  look  at  the  rainbow,  do  look  at  the  beautiful  rainbow, 
Ann  !  I  suppose  it  will  be  fine  to-morrow.  I  always  think  of  the 
old  rhyme,  '  A  rainbow  at  night  is  the  shepherd's  delight,'  don't 
you?" 

"I  prefer,"  said  Miss  Grant,  reprovingly,  "to  think  how  the 
Lord  placed  that  bow  in  the  clouds  as  a  sign  and  a  token  to  His 
servant  Noah." 

"Well,  now,"  said  Sue  feebly,  "I  never  do  think  of  that,  or 
if  I  do  it's  only  to  reflect  how  horribly  inconvenient  Noah  must 
have  found  it  being  stranded  on  a  high  mountain  and  dis- 
embarking amidst  eternal  snows." 

"Miss  Pennicuick,"  said  her  cousin,  "it  has  never  been  my 
custom  to  profane  sacred  subjects  by  jesting  about  them." 

"But,"  began   Susan  eagerly,  "I  didn't  wish  to  hurt  your 
feelings.     Only  I  didn't  know  anybody  nowadays  regarded  the 
legend  of  the  Flood- 
Ann  Grant  turned  on  her  a  look  of  shocked  disapprobation 
and  smug  superiority. 

"  Legend  of  the  Flood,"  she  repeated.     "  I  knew  my  Uncle 
Charlie  was  wickedly  lax,  but  I  never  guessed  you  were  Agnostics." 
"  But  I  assure  you,  Ann,"  began  Sue  apologetically,  "  many 
very  good  men — 

But  Ann  Grant  turned  her  head  aside  and  refused  to  listen 
to  her  cousin's  apologies.  Whether  she  had  irretrievably  offended 
her  Sue  did  not  know,  but  she  looked  straight  ahead,  gave  all 
her  attention  to  her  horses  and  treated  the  girl  by  her  side  with 
silent  contempt. 

They  drove  on  in  silence ;  the  sun  sank  beneath  the  horizon, 
the  golden  glory  died  out  of  the  skies,  a  heavy  mist  crept  up, 
driven  by  the  chill  north  wind,  and  Sue  drew  her  cloak  more 
closely  round  her  in  the  darkness  and  gave  herself  up  to  mournful 
wonderings  as  to  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  her.  Nothing 
good,  she  knew,  there  could  be  nothing  worth  living  for,  it  was 
all  as  dreary  and  dark  as  the  coming  night. 

The  road  was  getting  worse,  the  horses  splashed  through 
shallow  pools  of  water,  invisible  in  the  darkness,  and  the  wheels 
sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mire.  Willie  was  ordered  by  his 
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sister  to  get  down  and  open  another  gate  and  then  she  turned  to 
her  guest  and  remarked  curtly, 

;<  We're  on  Larwidgee  now,  dear  Larwidgee." 

"  Dear  Larwidgee,"  Sue  thought  must  be  principally  remark- 
able for  stones  to  judge  by  the  way  in  which  the  unfortunate 
occupants  of  the  buggy  were  being  jolted  about,  but  she  had  been 
so  unlucky  in  her  remarks  hitherto  that  she  held  her  tongue  until 
a  jolt  more  forcible  than  the  rest  shot  her  against  the  splash 
board  and  jerked  her  hat  down  over  her  eyes. 

"Dear  me,  Ann,"  she  said,  as  she  resettled  herself  with 
difficulty,  "  don't  you  think  we  must  be  off  the  road?  " 

"  Of  course  we're  off  the  track,"  came  back  the  answer  with 
a  touch  of  scorn  for  her  ignorance,  "  we  can't  possibly  drive  on 
the  track  at  this  season,  it's  too  heavy  and  full  of  holes.  The 
plain's  pretty  hard  and  it's  not  very  stony,  at  least  you'll  soon  not 
mind  once  we  get  you  rid  of  your  town  ways." 

Sue  thought  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  get  rid  of  her  town 
ways  if  she  were  ever  to  enjoy  being  jerked  about  in  this  fashion, 
but  she  kept  her  opinion  to  herself  and  asked  what  that  sheet  of 
water  was  that  was  gleaming  palely  out  of  the  darkness  on  their  left. 

"  Oh,  that's  our  Lake,  Coortnong,"  said  Ann,  "  and  there's 
the  house  ahead  there,  don't  you  see  the  light  ?  " 

She  did  See  and  was  thankful  at  last  to  be  nearing  their 
journey's  end.  A  few  moments  later  the  horses  drew  up  opposite 
a  long  low  building  surrounded  by  a  wide  verandah.  There  were 
lights  in  two  of  the  windows,  but  most  of  the  house  was  wrapped 
in  darkness. 

"  This  is  the  house,"  said  Ann,  "  jump  out,"  and  she  pro- 
ceeded to  give  vent  to  a  series  of  wild  warwhoops,  at  first 
producing  no  effect  whatever,  but  which  at  last  resulted  in  the 
door  being  flung  open  by  a  swarm  of  tumultuous  children,  who 
seemed  to  Sue  in  the  darkness  to  be  all  about  the  same  age  and 
size.  They  came  straight  for  the  buggy  out  of  which  she,  with 
the  assistance  of  Willie,  was  engaged  in  taking  the  various  wraps 
and  parcels,  and  regardless  of  their  pinafores  began  climbing  up 
over  the  muddy  wheels. 

"Ah,  children,"  said  Ann  Grant,  "you're  glad  to  see  sister 
back,*aren't  you  ?  Come,  Etta,  come,  Eosy.  Where's  my  brother 
Teddy — and  Vera — where's  Vera,  darling?  " 

None  of  them  paid  the  least  attention  to  her  blandishments 
nor  did  they  take  any  notice  of  the  newcomer.  The  hall  was  but 
dimly  lighted  by  a  flat  candle-stick  in  which  a  tallow  candle  was 
guttering  in  the  wind,  and  the  girl  stepped  inside  to  shelter  a 
little  from  the  chilly  night  air.  She  was  so  cold,  so  miserable,  so 
tired,  that  she  was  on  the  verge  of  tears.  Outside  Ann's  voice 
could  still  be  heard  playing  the  kindly  elder  sister. 
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"How  many  of  you  are  coming  down" to  the  stable  with  me? 
All?  Take  care  then,  Teddy — Kosy  mustn't  tumble  out — Vera 
must  sit  on  sister's  knee— Willie  hold." 

The  little  display  of  domestic  affection  was  suddenly  cut  short 
by  the  appearance  of  a  tall,  thin,  angular  woman  in  a  huge 
kitchen  apron  wielding  a  long  gravy  spoon.  Susan  thought  at 
first  she  was  the  cook,  but  a  second  glance  showed  her  it  was 
her  Aunt  Lavinia  and  the  mother  of  Ann  and,  she  supposed,  of 
these  children. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  she  said  advancing  and  kissing  her  kindly, 
"you've  arrived,  have  you?  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  very  glad. 
You'd  like  to  go  to  your  room  now,  wouldn't  you  ?  Now  what 
are  those  children  doing  out  there?  Ann — Ann,"  she  called  at 
the  top  of  her  voice,  "  I  won't  have  those  children  out  in  the  cold. 
Rosy's  got  chilblains,  and  you  know  I  was  up  pretty  well  all  last 
night  with  Vera  with  the  croup.  Come  in,  you  children,  this 
minute." 

"  It  isn't  cold,  mother,"  said  Ann  aggressively.  "  I  told  them 
to  come." 

"  And  I  tell  them  to  come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Grant.  "  It's  raining, 
and  I  won't  have  them  down  in  that  muddy  yard." 

"  It's  not  raining,"  shouted  her  daughter  out  of  the  darkness. 
"  Come,  children." 

"  Children,"  persisted  Mrs.  Grant  in  the  same  tone,  "  come  in 
this  minute.  What  do  you  say,"  she  added  turning  to  Sue,  "it 
is  raining,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  was  drizzling  a  little  when  we  came  in,"  said  Sue 
reluctantly,  "  but  it  may  have  stopped." 

"  Stopped,  bless  you,  child,  it  won't  stop  till  the  middle  of 
August.  Children,  you  come  in  this  very  minute.  Ann,  you'll 
do  as  you  please,  of  course,  you  always  do,  but  if  you  take  my 
advice,  you'll  let  Willie  take  the  horses  down  to  the  stables  and 
come  in  and  entertain  your  cousin." 

Apparently  Ann  didn't  take  her  mother's  advice,  for  the  buggy 
drove  off,  and  Mrs.  Grant,  dashing  out  into  the  darkness,  presently 
returned  driving  before  her  with  the  aid  of  the  gravy  spoon  the 
little  flock.  Once  having  seen  them  safe  inside,  she  banged  the 
door  and  ordered  them  back  into  the  schoolroom. 

"  Go  back  now  and  get  ready  for  tea.  They've  just  run  wild," 
she  remarked  parenthetically,  "since  Miss  McKissock  left,  I 
haven't  the  time  to  look  after  them,  and  Ann's  just  worse  than  no 
one.  Into  the  schoolroom  with  you  now.  Don't  stand  staring 
there  at  your  cousin  as  if  she  was  a  wild  beast.  Where  are  your 
manners?  " 

They  filed  off,  shy  little  bush  children,  their  fingers  and  the 
corners    of    their   pinafores   in   their   mouths,   looking   furtively 
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out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes  at  the  stranger.  The  smallest 
went  last,  a  fair-haired  waxen-complexioned  little  girl  with 
glorious  deep  grey  eyes  and  long  dark  lashes,  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  rest  of  the  children,  who,  ruddy  and  rosy  as  they 
looked,  were  perhaps  somewhat  too  rudely  healthy  for  beauty. 
This  small  girl's  coarse  holland  pinafore  was  deeply  marked  where 
she  had  leaned  against  the  muddy  spokes  of  the  wheel,  and  her 
heavy  leather  boots  looked  as  if  she  had  sounded  unknown  depths 
of  liquid  mud.  Mrs.  Grant  caught  sight  of  her  as  she  passed  close 
under  the  candle,  and  laying  violent  hands  on  her,  drew  her  back 
by  her  short  skirts. 

"  Vera,  you  naughty  child,  wherever  have  you  been  ?  " 

"In  the  mud,"  said  the  little  maiden,  raising  one  extremely 
muddy  boot  with  the  toe  of  the  other  and  contemplating  it 
calmly. 

"  In  the  mud  indeed  !  Yes,  and  whatever  will  become  of  you 
if  you  go  on  like  this  ?  "  and  she  emphasised  her  remarks  with  a 
little  shake. 

Vera  transferred  her  attention  from  her  muddy  boots  to  her 
mother's  face  with  the  same  air  of  calmly  contemplating  someone 
else's  misdoings. 

"  'Spects  God  won't  love  me  and  I'll  go  to  Hell,"  she  remarked, 
twisting  her  skirts  out  of  the  detaining  hand  and  walking  off 
with  childish  dignity  in  the  wake  of  the  others. 

"Was  there  ever  such  a  child,"  said  Mrs.  Grant,  perplexedly. 
"  Kosy — Kosy — take  off  Vera's  boots — she's  croupy.  Now,  my 
dear,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  tired  girl,  "  you'd  like  to  go  to 
your  room,  wouldn't  you  ?  Do  you  think  you  and  I  can  carry 
your  portmanteau  between  us?  Ah,  that's  right.  Etta,  you 
carry  the  basket  and  we  can  come  back  for  the  other  things. 
Now  this  way." 

She  led  them  down  narrow  passages,  unlighted  save  for  the 
guttering  candle  she  had  brought  from  the  front  hall,  up  half-a- 
dozen  steps,  down  four  more,  through  a  room  where  were  two 
unmade  beds  until  finally  she  dropped  her  end  of  the  portmanteau 
and  flinging  open  a  door,  said  : 

"  Here  we  are,  dear.  I*ve  put  you  in  the  spare  room.  I 
thought  you'd  be  happier.  The  boys  sleep  in  this  room,  but 
they're  not  often  in  it,  and  if  they  are,  you've  only  got  to  knock 
and  they'll  let  you  through." 

She  put  the  candle  down  on  the  chest  of  drawers  and  dragged 
in  the  trunk  which  Sue  had  wearily  let  drop. 

"  Now,  Sue,  tea'll  be  ready  in  half  an  hour,  but  you'll  hear 
the  bell.  You've  got  everything,  I  think.  Well,  my  scones'll 
spoil  if  I  stop  any  longer,"  and  she  bustled  out  and  banged  the 
door  behind  her. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    GRANTS    OF   LARWIDGEE. 

IT  was  depressing,  certainly.  Put  as  brave  a  face  upon  it  as 
she  would  Sue  could  hardly  keep  back  the  tears.  She  looked  round 
the  room  dimly  illumined  by  the  one  candle.  It  was  not  badly 
furnished,  and  yet  over  the  whole  there  was  a  comfortlessness 
that  was  painfully  evident.  To  begin  with  the  floor  was  covered 
with  Indian  matting,  which,  though  it  is  perhaps  better  than 
bare  boards,  is  certainly  cold  and  cheerless  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
the  bed  was  hung  with  most  funereal  curtains,  the  looking-glass, 
perched  high  on  a  chest  of  drawers,  for  there  was  no  dressing- 
table,  had  lost  one  of  its  supports,  and  was  propped  up  on  that 
side  by  a  pile  of  tracts  and  a  hair  brush  that  had  seen  better  days, 
a  hard  sofa  stood  in  the  window,  and  in  the  opposite  corner  was 
a  broken-down  child's  cot,  which  had  apparently  seen  good 
service  and  was  now  passing  a  serene  old  age  as  a  receptacle  for 
the  superfluous  family  bedding.  The  fireplace  was  filled  with 
faded  bracken  which  crumbled  at  a  touch,  and  the  walls  were 
adorned,  in  lieu  of  pictures,  with  familiar  and  well-worn  texts, 
picked  out  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

Sue  poured  some  water  into  the  basin.  It  was  icy  cold,  and 
she  rubbed  her  hands  hard  with  the  stiff  coarse  towel  to  try  and 
restore  animation  to  her  frozen  fingers,  but  she  only  hurt  them, 
and  there  was  a  lump  in  her  throat  as  she  stood  gazing  out  of  the 
curtainless  window  into  the  dreary  night.  Away  in  the  distance 
faintly  gleamed  a  light,  the  light  from  the  men's  hut,  and  then  it 
vanished.  Was  it  the  rain  outside  that  shut  it  out  or  the  tears 
that  filled  her  own  eyes  ?  She  put  up  her  hand  and  brushed 
away  those  tears  defiantly.  She  was  no  girl  now  to  break  down 
weakly  and  cry  just  because  she  was  cold  and  unhappy.  She 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  a  place  to  hide  her  head.  What  right 
had  she  to  criticise — only  her  life  was  empty.  Eoger  was  gone 
and  her  life  was  empty.  What  did  it  matter  if  she  were  cold  and 
uncomfortable  and  unhappy  ? 

She  unstrapped  her  portmanteau,  took  out  another  frock,  and 
ten  minutes  later  stood  timidly  before  a  fast-closed  door.  She 
waited  a  moment  and  then  raised  her  hand  and  knocked. 

"  Come  in,"  said  someone  from  the  inside,  "  come  in,"  and 
she  pushed  open  the  door  and  entered. 

The  dining-room  aj;  Larwidgee  was  a  long  low  room  crowded 
with  furniture.  No  one  would  have  dreamt  of  calling  it  a  hand- 
some room,  though  some  of  the  furniture  had  evidently  cost 
money.  It  was  not  even  a  cosy  room,  for  the  linoleum  which 
covered  the  floor  was  a  very  poor  substitute  for  a  carpet,  and  the 
blindless  windows,  over  which  it  had  occurred  to  no  one  to  draw 
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the  curtains,  let  in  the  dreary  night  and  made  the  room  seem  cold 
and  comfortless,  even  though  there  was  a  roaring  fire  on  the 
hearth.  At  the  first  glance  Sue  decided  that  never  in  all  her  life 
had  she  seen  such  an  untidy  room,  but  she  had  no  time  to  look 
round,  for  a  grizzled  rough  old  man  struggled  up  out  of  a  shabby 
armchair  as  she  entered  and  greeted  her  kindly  enough. 

"  Well,  my  girl,"  and  it  struck  her  at  once  that  his  accent 
was  not  that  of  an  educated  man,  "  well,  my  girl,  welcome  to 
Larwidgee.  Take  a  seat  now  and  warm  yourself  till  tea's 
ready." 

Sue  drew  up  a  cane  chair  to  the  fire  and  since  he  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  talk  took  stock  of  the  room.  A  long  dining-table  ran 
down  the  middle  of  it,  covered  with  a  coarse  white  cloth  roughly 
laid  for  tea.  A  common  earthenware  flower-pot  turned  upside 
down  formed  a  stand  for  a  kerosene  lamp  which  smelt  so 
abominably,  she  found  herself  wondering  if  her  new  relatives 
could  possibly  have  any  noses,  and  round  this  were  ranged 
tumblers  of  various  sorts  and  sizes  which  did  duty  as  jam-pots. 
The  cutlery,  crockery  and  plate  were  all  of  the  plainest,  commonest 
description,  and  the  table  lacked  those  adornments  in  the  way 
of  flowers  which  she  had  always  considered  necessary  additions 
to  a  meal.  At  the  further  end  of  the  room,  blocking  a  window, 
stood  a  handsomely  carved  American  organ,  the  top  of  which  was 
covered  with  cheap  Bibles  and  hymn  books  piled  up  in  the  most 
hopeless  disorder  and  overflowing  on  to  an  old  horse-hair  sofa  out 
of  which  the  stuffing  was  protruding.  There  were  two  book-cases 
in  the  room,  but  the  upper  halves  were  carefully  locked,  while  the 
lower  were  stuffed  so  full  of  papers,  principally,  it  seemed,  tracts, 
that  they  too  overflowed  on  to  the  floor.  Indeed  the  Grant 
family  seemed  to  have  a  difficulty  in  stowing  away  their  numerous 
possessions.  The  side-board  and  the  dinner  waggon  were  so 
laden  with  entirely  foreign  material  that  they  themselves  were 
hardly  distinguishable,  but  the  mantelshelf  was  first  favourite 
easily.  Each  member  of  the  family  had  apparently  put  some- 
thing down  there  till  now  there  was  not  an  available  square  inch 
of  room.  A  clock  stood  in  the  middle,  a  handsome  bronze  clock 
which  ticked  away  busily,  but  something  had  gone  wrong  with 
the  hands  and  they  both  hung  down  together  helplessly  pointing 
to  half -past  six.  Two  candlesticks  in  the  form  of  mailed  warriors 
stood  at  each  end,  but  one  had  been  temporarily  extinguished  by 
a  child's  sun-bonnet,  and  the  other,  being  broken  somewhere 
about  his  middle,  leaned  drunkenly  against  the  wall  in  a  manner 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  ferocious  expression  of  his  countenance. 
Besides  these  three  articles,  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  there 
was  not  on  that  mantelpiece.  Packets  of  letters  supported  the 
clock  on  either  hand  and  protruded  from  behind  it,  and  on  top  was 
a  small  white  jar  containing  about  a  teaspoonful  of  honey  and  a 
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large  medicine  bottle  marked  "  lotion"  and  " poison."  There 
were  three  or  four  other  medicine  bottles  at  intervals  on  the 
shelf  mostly  half  empty  and  corkless — there  were  two  or  three 
half  finished  socks  with  knitting  needles  attached,  an  old  slipper 
evidently  belonging  to  Mr.  Grant  and  in  the  last  stages  of 
decrepitude,  two  odd  children's  shoes,  a  half  empty  pot  of 
marmalade,  a  crust  of  bread  and  half  a  jam  turnover,  three 
candle  ends,  four  skeins  of  mending  cotton,  a  reel  of  thread, 
a  slouch  hat,  a  pair  of  broken  shears,  a  rusty  spur,  a  pot  of 
vaseline,  several  crumpled  newspapers,  and  various  other  odds 
and  ends  such  as  broken  shoe-laces  and  discarded  hair  ribbons. 

There  were  no  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  the  only  pretence  at 
adorning  them  and  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  bare  plaster 
was  a  large  framed  text  over  the  fireplace,  "God  bless  our  home." 

"And  make  it  tidy,"  added  Sue  to  herself.  She  felt  her 
uncle  furtively  taking  stock  of  her  from  behind  the  Pastoralist's 
Daily.  When  he  did  read  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  matter, 
for  he  said  each  word  to  himself  just  below  his  breath  as  if  to 
make  quite  sure  he  had  got  it  safe,  but  there  were  frequent 
pauses,  and  then  the  girl  felt  uncomfortably  that  she  was  being 
criticised.  Close  to  the  fire  with  her  feet  on  the  fender  she  soon 
grew  warm  again  and  her  spirits  began  to  rise  a  little.  She  was 
hungry  and  she  looked  round  anxiously  at  the  tea-table.  Mr. 
Grant  saw  her  and  put  aside  his  paper. 

"  Want  your  tea,  my  girl,  eh?  Well,  hold  on  a  bit.  We're 
only  waiting  till  the  others  come  in." 

"  Out  on  such  a  day  as  this,"  murmured  Sue. 

"  A  prayer  meeting  and  mothers'  meeting  at  Dog  Leg  Gully," 
said  he.  "  We  never  neglect  the  Lord's  work.  I  pray  we  never 
may." 

Sue  could  not  help  thinking  as  the  wind  blew  a  gust  of  rain 
against  the  window  that  the  Lord  was  making  it  very  uncom- 
fortable for  His  servants,  but  she  only  said,  "  Oh,  just  hark  to 
the  rain  !  " 

"  The  rain  ?  Ah,  it  knows  how  to  rain  on  these  plains,"  said 
her  uncle  with  satisfaction  in  his  tones  as  if  the  plains  were  doing 
him  infinite  credit,  "and,"  he  added,  "here  they  are,  I  hear  the 
buggy." 

A  moment  later  "they"  came  in.  Two  women  wrapped  up 
in  wet  woollen  shawls  and  the  very  muddiest  ulsters  Sue  had  ever 
seen.  One  was  a  tall,  strapping,  buxom  young  woman  about  her 
own  age  and  so  like  Ann  it  was  hardly  necessary  her  father 
should  introduce  her  as  his  second  daughter  Lily.  The  other 
was  a  little  shrivelled  old  maid  of  fifty  with  an  aquiline  nose  and 
a  sharp  voice  whom  Lily  introduced  as  "  our  auntie." 

"  Just  an  adopted  auntie,  you  know,"  she  added,  "  her  real 
name's  Miss  Kennedy.  But  we  like  her  and  she  likes  us,  and 
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we're  all  so  earnest  in  the  same  work  that  she  lives  with  us  and 
is  our  auntie.  Aren't  you,  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  yours  too,"  said  Miss  Kennedy,  bestowing  on  the 
girl  a  frozen  peck,  which  Sue  afterwards  declared  nearly  turned 
her  to  stone. 

"  Tea,  tea,  tea,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  rapping  with  a  knife-handle 
on  the  table  to  call  attention  to  his  wants.  "  We'll  have  tea  now 
you've  come." 

"  Oh,  uncle,"  said  Sue,  "  don't  hurry  them  for  me.  I  can 
easily  wait  while  they  change  their  things." 

"  Change,"  said  the  florid  Lily  somewhat  contemptuously, 
"  change,  that's  just  one  of  your  town  notions.  We  don't  spend 
much  time  on  tittivation  here,  I  can  tell  you.  We'll  just  slip  out 
of  our  wet  ulsters  and  we're  ready.  Eing  the  bell,  auntie." 

Miss  Kennedy  seized  an  old  cow  bell  which  was  evidently 
past  service  in  the  field,  and  rang  it  as  loud  as  it  would  ring. 
She  and  Lily  slipped  out  of  their  wet  muddy  outer  garments  and 
tossed  them  on  top  of  the  Bibles  and  hymn-books,  just  as  Mrs. 
Grant,  bearing  a  huge  tray  of  scones  and  followed  by  her 
numerous  family,  appeared  on  the  scene. 

"  I've  had  no  end  of  bother  with  these  scones,"  she  declared. 
"  Ann,  where's  a  plate  for  them  ?  " 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Ann.  "Here,  clear  a  space  and  the 
tray '11  do  as  well  as  anything  else.  Now,  children — children,  don't 
make  such  a  noise,  but  take  your  places  quietly  if  you  can. 
Children,  children,  what  will  your  new  cousin  think  of  you?  " 

There  were  such  an  array  of  them,  twelve  in  all,  ranging  from 
Willie,  a  great  hulking  fellow  of  seventeen  who  thought  himself 
a  man,  down  to  the  fairy-like  little  Vera,  the  youngest  of  them 
all.  Seven  girls  and  five  boys.  Sue  wondered  if  she  should  be 
ever  able  to  remember  them  all.  All  with  the  exception  of  Vera 
were  like  their  elder  sisters,  stolid,  healthy-looking,  country 
children,  two  or  three  of  whom  were  curiously  unlike  in  features 
to  their  brothers  and  sisters. 

"You  see  you  have  plenty  of  cousins,  Sue,"  said  her  aunt, 
smiling  as  her  family  shuffled  into  their  seats  not  without  much 
wrangling  and  bickering. 

"  Yes.     I  had  no  idea,  aunt,  you  had  so  many  children." 

"  Well,  they're  not  all  mine.  You  see,  your  uncle  has  views 
and  he  don't  approve  of  orphans.  He  thinks  when  all  the  world's 
true  Christians,  there'll  be  none.  They'll  all  be  adopted  into 
other  families  that  can  afford  to  keep  them." 

"  And  you— how  good  of  you! "  murmured  Sue,  hardly  knowing 
what  to  say,  and  wondering  if  the  adopted  orphans  minded  being 
spoken  about  thus  publicly. 

"  Good?  Oh,  not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Grant.  "  Four  of  ours  are 
adopted,  and  they're  very  good  children  too,  aren't  you,  Teddy?  " 
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and  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  smiling,  good-humoured, 
black-eyed  boy  of  thirteen. 

Mr.  Grant  rapped  the  table  again  with  his  knife-handle. 

"  Mother,  mother,"  he  called  out,  as  if  his  wife  were  some- 
where out  on  the  run  and  not  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table, 
"mother,  mother,  we  want  a  blessing." 

"  Vera,"  said  Mrs.  Grant,  "say  grace." 

This  child  too  was  evidently  one  of  the  adopted  orphans,  so 
different  was  she  in  face  and  figure  from  her  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  youngest  there  she  was  called  upon  to  say  grace,  but  there 
was  a  mutinous  expression  upon  the  pretty  little  face  and  she  did 
not  at  once  obey. 

"Vera,"  repeated  Mrs.  Grant,  "say  grace." 

"Don't  like  my  tea,"  said  Vera. 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it,  Sis?"  asked  Willie,  bending 
over  her  kindly. 

The  child  turned  her  face  away. 

"Don't  like  veal,"  she  said.  "Shan't  say  no  grace,"  and 
though  Mrs.  Grant  administered  what  she  called  a  "  good  sound 
smack,"  Vera  adhered  to  her  determination.  Signs  of  restlessness 
and  mutiny  began  to  appear  on  the  countenances  of  the  rest  of 
the  hungry  family,  so  their  mother  promptly  asked  a  blessing 
herself,  saw  them  fairly  started,  and  turned  her  attention  to  the 
small  orphan  she  was  trying  to  bring  up  in  the  ways  of  godliness. 
The  principal  dish  on  the  table  was  a  forequarter  of  cold,  boiled 
salt  veal,  and  Sue  felt  that  she  was  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
small  sinner  and  didn't  like  veal  in  that  form  either. 

"  Vera,  you  get  no  tea  till  you  say  your  grace,"  said  her  mother. 

"  Don't  want  no  tea — don't  like  it,"  protested  Vera. 

"  Vera,"  said  Ann  solemnly,  unctuously,  Sue  thought,  "  the 
Lord  will  never  love  little  girls  who  are  so  wicked  as  not  to  thank 
Him  for  their  good  food." 

"  'Tain't  good,"  protested  Vera.  "  The  Lord  wouldn't  like 
that  veal  for  tea,  I  know." 

Sue,  trying  to  be  grateful  to  her  earthly  benefactors  for  the 
unsavoury  delicacies  on  her  plate,  thoroughly  sympathised  with 
the  child,  but  it  was  evident  no  one  else  did,  for  "  Vera  "  came  in 
tones  of  varying  degrees  of  horror  from  all  round  the  table,  and 
Mrs.  Grant  promptly  swooped  down  on  the  offender,  laid  her 
across  her  knees  and  administered  condign  punishment  there  and 
then  with  a  very  substantial  slipper  taken  off  for  the  purpose. 
Then  she  placed  the  child  on  a  chair  witja  her  face  to  the  window 
curtain  and  returned  to  the  table  with  the  virtuous  air  of  a  woman 
who  has  done  her  duty. 

"  Vera  is  very  strange  just  at  present,"  she  said  half  apologeti- 
cally to  Sue  after  she  had  poured  out  tea  all  round.  "  She  has  only 
been  with  us  two  months,  and  her  father  was  a  curiously  careless 
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man  about  some  matters.  However,  in  time  I  trust  we  shall  bring 
her  into  the  fold  and  make  her  one  of  the  Lord's  own  little  lambs." 

Mrs.  Grant  had  never  talked  like  this  in  her  brother's  house, 
but  somehow  the  conversation  seemed  to  suit  the  environment, 
and  Sue  found  herself  weakly  smiling  in  answer. 

But  Vera  had  other  views  for  herself. 

"  Shan't  be  a  little  lamb,"  she  said  from  her  place  of  punish- 
ment, "  I'se  goin'  to  be  a  pwincess." 

"Vera!" 

"  I  is.  My  muvver  was  a  pwincess,  and  I'll  be  one,  and  wear 
a  white  silk  dwess  wif  goldie  thweads  on  it  an'- 

Vera's  imagination  was  apparently  good  for  some  time  to 
come  had  not  Ann  left  her  seat  and  shaken  her  with  truly  Puritan 
vigour. 

"You  bad,  wicked,  naughty  child,"  she  said,  "you've  torn 
down  all  the  notices  on  the  curtain." 

Vera's  face  being  turned  from  the  assembled  company,  instead 
of  repenting  she  had  employed  her  restless  little  fingers  in  tearing 
down  a  number  of  small  scraps  of  paper  which  had  been  pinned 
to  the  curtain,  for  what  purpose  Sue  had  been  vainly  trying  to 
imagine. 

"All  the  notices  gone,"  said  Ann,  giving  the  small  culprit 
another  shake.  She  looked  so  delicate  and  frail  in  the  big  strong 
woman's  hands,  that  Sue  felt  impelled  to  put  in  a  word  on  her 
behalf. 

"  Poor  little  soul,"  she  said,  "  she  didn't  know  they  were  of  any 
value.  What  are  they,  Ann  ?  " 

"  Notices,  of  course.  Eeminders — the  days  we  had  to  drive  into 
Gaffer's  Flat,  what  books  we  had  to  take  to  the  next  mothers' 
meeting  at  Dog  Leg  Gully,  the  horses  that  are  wanted  for  to- 
morrow, the  list  of  hymns  for  Sunday,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  and 
now  this  naughty  naughty  child  has  deliberately  destroyed  them," 
and  Ann  shook  her  again  as  if  to  emphasise  her  displeasure. 

Mrs.  Grant  looked  at  her  eldest  daughter.  The  family  might 
be  very  pious  and  given  over  to  Christian  works,  but  it  was 
evident  to  the  stranger  that  mother  and  daughter  were  not  in 
accord. 

"  Come  here,  Vera,"  she  said. 

Ann  let  her  go  reluctantly. 

"  Vera,  will  you  be  good  ?  " 

The  little  maid  pursed  up  her  mouth  and  nodded. 

Her  mother  lifted  her  up  on  to  the  high  chair. 

"  Now  say  your  grace." 

"  Thank  God  for  all  his  mercies,"  said  Vera,  and  accepted  the 
cold  veal  without  another  word. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE    DIAMOND    MINES   OF  SOUTH   AFRICA: 

A    REVIEW* 

THE  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the  events 
following  that  discovery,  are  so  closely  associated  in  the  public 
mind  with  South  Africa,  and  the  affairs  of  South  Africa,  that 
one  is  apt  to  forget  the  part  taken  in  the  development  of  the 
territory  south  of  the  Yaal  by  the  discovery  and  progress  of  the 
Diamond  Fields.  Thanks,  however,  to  Mr.  Gardner  Williams, 
there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  this  confusion  of  ideas.  And 
in  the  handsome  book  recently  issued  simultaneously  in  this 
country  and  New  York  we  have  an  exhaustive  account  of  an 
industry  the  rise  of  which  abounds  in  romantic  details,  and  forms 
no  unimportant  chapter  in  the  political  and  commercial  history 
of  Cape  Colony. 

To  attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject  from  its  scientific  stand- 
point is  beyond  the  purpose  I  have  in  view.  Nor  do  I  think  any 
useful  end  will  be  served  by  reciting  the  political  history  sur- 
rounding Kimberley  and  its  rich  possessions.  I  propose,  rather, 
to  take  advantage  of  Mr.  Williams's  work  to  give  in  brief  the 
fascinating  story  which  the  author  has  been  at  such  pains  to 
relate  in  a  volume  replete  with  information  and  of  singular 
interest.  I  refer  not  alone  to  the  letterpress,  but  to  the  unique 
collection  of  characteristic  illustrations,  which  afford  the  reader 
a  moving  panorama  of  the  different  stages  which  have  brought 
diamond  mining  in  South  Africa  to  its  present  great  position. 

Mr.  Williams  opens  his  survey  with  a  chapter  bearing  the 
alliterative  heading,  "  The  Ancient  Adamas,"  in  which  he  deals 
at  some  length  with  the  historical  side  of  precious  stones.  Here, 
as  it  is  natural,  the  diamond  finds  a  prominent  place,  and  we 
have  many  picturesque  as  well  as  elaborate  accounts  of  the  more 
famous  diamonds  which  have  been  ear-marked  for  generations. 
Every  precious  stone  of  uncommon  size  has  some  adventure  to 

*  'The  Diamond  Mines  of  South  Africa.  Some  account  of  their  Rise  and 
Development.'  By  Gardner  F.  Williams,  M.A.,  General  Manager  of  De  Beers 
Consolidated  Mines,  Ld.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York ;  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  London. 
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tell,  "  though  its  tale  may  not  be  a  drama  of  as  many  acts  as  the 
career  of  the  Koh-i-nur."  Many  of  these  adventures  are  set  forth 
in  pleasant  narrative  form,  and  scarce  a  stone  with  any  known 
record  is  left  unnoted.  We  are  next  entertained  with  tales  of 
Ophir  land,  the  traditions  of  which  take  one  back  to  biblical 
scenes,  and  later  to  the  early  naval  history  of  Portugal  and 
Holland.  Leaving  what  one  may  call  ancient  history,  we  come 
to  the  story  of  South  Africa  in  the  first  part  of  the  last  century. 
From  thence  the  author  passes  quickly  to  more  recent  years,  and 
in  the  excellent  account  which  he  gives  of  the  Zulus  and  the  Zulu 
chiefs  there  is  much  that  is  interesting  if  not  altogether  new.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  in  these  days  that  in  1867  the  only  stretch 
of  railway  in  all  South  Africa  was  a  bare  forty  miles  from  Cape 
Town  to  Wellington.  At  this  period  the  total  annual  export  of 
the  Colony  was  a  trifle  over  £2,000,000  in  value,  and  as  Mr.  Theal 
has  told  us  in  his  standard  work  on  South  Africa,  "  there  was  no 
diversification  of  industries  and  no  manufactures  of  any  consider- 
able extent."  Such  was  the  situation  when  "the  gloom  was 
suddenly  dispelled  and  the  whole  face  of  South  Africa  changed 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Diamond  Fields." 

The  first  diamond  was  found  on  a  Boer  farm  owned  by  one 
Daniel  Jacobs,  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange  Kiver 
near  the  little  settlement  of  Hopetown.  Near  the  edge  of  a  river 
"strewn  with  uncommonly  beautiful  pebbles  mixed  with  coarser 
gravel,"  one  of  the  many  children  of  this  Boer  farmer  picked  up, 
in  the  early  spring  of  1867,  a  stone  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  child's  mother,  and  after  various  vicissitudes  found  its  way 
to  Grahamstown,  where  Dr.  Atherstone  pronounced  it  to  be 
"  a  veritable  diamond  weighing  21£  carats,  and  worth  £500." 
Although  the  find  caused  some  stir,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
individual  prospecting  followed,  no  s-teady  or  systematic  search 
seems  to  have  been  undertaken.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
more  diamonds  were  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaal,  and  in 
March  1869  a  superb  white  diamond  weighing  83*5  carats  was 
found  by  a  Griqua  shepherd  boy  on  a  farm  near  the  Orange 
Kiver.  This  stone,  like  the  first  diamond,  was  purchased  by 
Schalk  van  Niekerk,  and  was  subsequently  bought  by  Lord 
Dudley  for  £25,000.  Immediately  a  rapid  migration  of  diamond 
seekers  set  out  from  Cape  Town  to  try  their  luck,  and  in  succeed- 
ing chapters  the  early  difficulties  of  these  miners  are  graphically 
told ;  but,  except  for  violent  storms,  life  in  the  Vaal  valley  seems 
to  have  been  generally  agreeable. 

The  great  rush  came  in  1870  with  the  wonderful  find  of 
diamonds  on  a  farm  held  by  the  widow  of  a  Boer  settler  named 
Visser.  Find  after  find  followed  in  quick  succession,  and  with 
the  discovery  of  Colesberg  Kopje,  afterwards  famous  as  Kimberley 
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Mine,  in  July  1871,  the  diamond  area,  such  as  it  now  is  in  South 
Africa,  may  be  said  to  have  been  delineated.  As  with  the  gold, 
so  it  was  with  the  diamonds ;  the  Boers  were  anxious  to  profit  by 
the  energy  and  acuteness  of  the  pioneers,  and  political  differences 
arose.  While  the  protracted  controversy  for  the  control  of  the 
diamond-fields  was  dragging  on,  Mr.  Williams  tells  us  that  the 
rush  to  the  diggings  "  had  been  spreading  and  moving  from 
the  ports  of  Australia,  India,  and  China ;  from  California,  Canada, 
and  the  Eastern  Atlantic  States  of  the  American  Union;  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  countries  of  Western  and 
Central  Europe ;  from  every  region  of  the  civilised  world,  at 
length,  where  men  of  restless  and  sanguine  temper  were  living, 
who  could  command  the  price  of  the  passage  to  diamond-bearing 
placers,  unmeasured  in  number,  extent,  and  richness."  At  last 
the  matter  was  settled,  and  in  the  chapter  entitled  "  The  Great 
White  Camps  "  the  author  gives  a  very  practical  insight  into 
the  daily  routine  of  the  diamond  diggers.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  within  the  camping-grounds  dwelt  only  men  and 
women  intent  upon  searching  for  precious  stones.  All  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people  were  in  residence.  Among  them  fortune- 
tellers and  wizards,  who  professed  to  be  able  to  see  through  the 
earth.  "  These  individuals,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  "  did  not  need 
to  dig  diamonds;  credulous  prospectors  filled  their  laps  with 
silver  and  gold."  Another  authority,  Pay  ton,  tells  a  similar  tale  ; 
and  from  him  we  learn  that  a  fortune-teller's  tent  in  Dutoitspan 
was  thronged  day  and  night  with  eager  dupes  showering  shillings 
upon  the  occupier,  whose  income  was  reckoned  at  ^630  a  day. 

The  engineering  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome  fill  a 
considerable  number  of  pages  ;  they  tell  an  impressive  story  of 
perseverance,  while  the  practical  lesson  afforded  in  the  progress 
of  scientific  treatment  should  have  a  special  value  to  the  student. 
After  explaining  how  engineering  methods  mastered  the  problem 
of  extracting  the  diamond-bearing  deposits  "  swiftly  and  system- 
atically" without  injury  to  the  mines,  the  author  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  no  less  complicated  subject  of  diamond-winning.  As 
fast  as  the  blue  ground  is  dumped  automatically  from  the  skips 
into  the  ore  bins,  he  tells  us  that  it  is  carried  away  in  trucks  by 
an  endless  wire-rope  haulage  driven  by  steam  to  the  depositing 
floors— open  spaces  prepared  by  removing  the  bush  and  grass 
from  fairly  level  stretches  of  ground,  which  are  then  hardened 
and  smoothed  with  heavy  rollers  until  fit  for  use.  These  floors 
cover  an  area  of  several  thousand  acres,  the  most  extensive  being 
the  De  Beers,  "laid  off  in  rectangular  sections  600  yards  long 
and  200  wide  on  the  farm  Kennilworth,  adjoining  the  mines." 
Over  this  vast  area  is  outstretched  an  enormous  carpet  of  "  blue," 
somewhat  less  than  a  foot  in  thickness  and  sprinkled  with  in- 
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visible  diamonds.  Before,  however,  anything  can  be  done  with 
the  material,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  "until  the  sun  and  the  rain 
have  contributed  their  service  in  disintegrating  the  breccia,"  and 
to  hasten  this  result  the  bed  of  blue  is  harrowed  several  times, 
steam  traction  engines  being  employed  to  accomplish  the  work. 
After  passing  through  processes  too  numerous  and  technical  to 
touch  upon,  the  concentrated  deposits  of  diamonds  are  sent  to  the 
"  pulsator,"  the  name  given  to  the  plant  and  machinery  where 
the  final  concentration  is  done  and  the  diamonds  sorted  from  the 
worthless  minerals  with  which  they  are  associated.  Without  the 
help  of  illustrations  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  very  clear  idea  of 
the  wonderful  machinery  used  in  extracting  the  diamonds,  a 
point  fully  grasped  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  very  practical  interest 
attaches  to  the  beautiful  reproductions  which  serve  to  explain 
to  the  reader  the  somewhat  complicated  text  of  this  portion  of 
the  book. 

So  much  for  the  diamonds  themselves.  We  now  come  to  the 
workers  in  the  mines,  and  what  the  author  has  to  say  in  this 
respect  I  commend  to  the  careful  notice  of  that  section  of  the 
British  public  which,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  possesses  no 
actual  knowledge  of  South  Africa  or  its  inhabitants,  never  tires 
of  raising  its  voice  in  condemnation  of  the  treatment  of  natives 
by  their  employers.  The  description  given  of  the  De  Beers 
compound  will,  I  think,  cause  envy  to  rise  in  the  minds  of  many 
toilers  in  the  East  End  of  London,  and  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that,  although  the  contracts  "bind  the  native  to  live  in  the 
compound  and  work  continuously  and  faithfully  for  a  period  of  at 
least  three  months,"  it  is  extended  time  after  time  at  the  request 
of  the  worker  for  ten  years  and  even  longer.  It  may  also  interest 
certain  Exeter  Hall  critics  to  know  that  "  all  the  workers  in  the 
compounds  are  supplied  with  Bibles  printed  in  various  tribal 
languages,  which  the  natives  are  taught  to  read  by  missionaries." 
Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  restriction  to  the  coming  and 
going  of  these  religious  instructors.  "At  all  times,"  says  Mr. 
Williams,  "the  De  Beers  compounds  are  open  to  these  teachers, 
who  are  specially  delegated  by  English  and  German  Missionary 
Societies."  Corporal  punishment  of  the  natives  by  white  em- 
ployers is  not  allowed.  If  a  boy  be  unruly  he  is  placed  in  a  room 
by  himself  until  he  can  be  taken  to  gaol  and  charged  with  what- 
ever offence  he  has  committed. 

At  one  time  the  stealing  of  diamonds  was  a  regular  business, 
and  illicit  buyers  found  no  difficulty  in  engaging  the  services  of 
native  thieves.  The  purloining  of  diamonds  caused  heavy  losses 
to  the  mining  companies,  and  was  only  checked  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  compound  system,  which  made  it  impossible  for 
natives  to  take  any  diamonds  away  with  them,  while  a  fine  wire 
VOL.  V.— No.  27.  y 
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netting  stretched  over  the  top  of  the  compound  prevented  "  the  sly 
tossing  of  precious  crystals  over  the  walls  to  be  picked  up  by 
confederates  outside  the  mining  areas."  But  notwithstanding 
every  precaution  and  a  close  inspection  of  clothing,  the  practice 
of  diamond  stealing  did  not  altogether  end.  Deprived  of  all  other 
means  of  secreting  diamonds,  the  native  thief  took  to  swallowing 
the  stones,  and  the  author  relates  how,  some  few  years  ago,  a 
native  swallowed  diamonds  valued  at  £750,  and,  strange  to  say, 
did  not  appear  to  suffer  by  this  strain  upon  his  digestion.  Means, 
however,  have  been  found  which  have  effectively  put  a  stop  to 
these  acts  of  larceny. 

While  engaged  in  the  diamond  industry  was  a  community 
embracing  many  nationalities,  the  history  of  the  great  mines,  as 
Mr.  Williams  truly  remarks,  is  very  essentially  a  story  of  remark- 
able men.  Foremost  in  this  category  were  the  late  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes,  the  late  Mr.  Barnato,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Beit.  The  careers 
of  these  "moving  men  "  are  told  at  length,  while  the  history  of 
the  amalgamation  is  given  with  all  its  masterly  details.  Other 
familiar  names  mentioned  are  those  of  Mr.  Eudd  and  Dr. 
Jameson,  but  space  precludes  reference  to  all  the  men  who 
have  helped  to  build  up  the  diamond  industry  in  South  Africa ; 
their  number  is  legion.  No  one  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  author,  who  is  himself  very  intimately  associated 
with  the  success  which  has  been  achieved.  The  concluding 
chapters  of  this  remarkable  book  are  devoted  to  a  description 
of  Kirnberley  and  its  public  buildings,  and  to  a  summary  of  the 
advance  made  in  South  Africa  since  the  discovery  of  diamonds 
and  gold,  while  a  carefully-compiled  and  well-illustrated  Appendix 
serves  as  an  interesting  record  of  the  siege  of  Kimberley,  which 
formed  a  stirring  episode  in  the  late  South  African  war. 

In  closing  a  volume  in  which  I  have  found  so  much  informa- 
tion, I  do  so  with  regret,  and  I  cannot  but  anticipate  that  the 
same  verdict  will  be  given  by  all  readers.  It  is  easy  to  tell 
that  Mr.  Williams  does  not  belong  to  the  school  of  impressionists, 
and  if  his  style  is  a  little  diffuse,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  subject  he  has  treated.  That  he  has 
given  us  an  important  addition  to  South  African  literature  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  while  his  extensive  knowledge  and  official 
position  has  enabled  him  to  write  a  book  which  both  pleases  and 
instructs,  and  one  that  for  very  many  years  to  come  will  remain 
the  standard  work  on  the  diamond  mines  of  South  Africa. 

THE  EDITOE. 
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PHASES    OF    OVER-SEA   LIFE* 

I. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOE  THE  AGRICULTUBAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
OEANGE  EIVEB  COLONY. 

BLOEMFONTEIN,  ORANGE  RIVER  COLONY, 
October  19,  1902. 

IN  reply  to  your  question,  "Do  you  believe  in  the  proposal 
to  settle  colonists  in  groups  of  twenties  and  thirties?"  I  can 
only  reply  that  British  settlers  are  so  urgently  needed  that  they 
will  be  welcomed  if  they  come  in  their  thousands  or  in  "  twenties 
and  thirties,"  or  even  if  they  arrive  singly.  If  in  numbers  and 
they  start  quarrelling  among  themselves  in  consequence,  that  is 
a  small  matter  of  their  own  concern.  This  country  so  badly 
needs  men  of  the  best  kind  (for  settling)  from  home  and  other 
colonies  that  it  might  afford  to  let  them  work  out  their  own 
little  differences. 

The  first  thing  is  to  see  men,  particularly  agriculturists,  arriving 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  every  ship. 

Regarding  the  question  itself,  I  do  not  fancy  it  is  meant  by 
twenties  and  thirties  that  this  number  are  to  be  planted  down 
on  one  farm,  but  rather  in  groups  of  twenty  or  thirty  on  as 
many  farms  in  a  selected  district,  which,  in  itself,  would  present 
admirable  opportunities  for  agricultural  co-operation,  so  success- 
fully practised  elsewhere.  If  planted  out  in  twos  and  threes 
only,  and  surrounded  by  Boer  neighbours,  the  same  chances  of 
"  going  a-head  "  would  not  be  present,  although  no  doubt  in  the 
latter  case  social  intercourse  with  Boer  neighbours  would  more 
readily  spring  up,  and  unless  some  methodical  co-operation 
scheme  is  started,  I  think  settlers  in  twos  and  threes  would  be 
preferable.  But  on  the  other  hand,  though  slower,  the  question 
is  whether,  if  successful,  these  communities  would  not  draw  the 

*  Extracts  from  letters  written  by  old  students  of  the  Colonial  College,  Hollesley 
Bay,  Suffolk,  to  the  Director  of  the  College,  who  has  very  kindly  forwarded  them  to 
me  for  publication. — ED. 
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Boers  from  themselves.     I  should  think  good  might  be  done  by 
trying  both  systems,  and  pushing  the  one  most  successful. 

You  say,  "I  wish  we  could  adopt  your  suggestion  and  take  a 
farm  for  students  to  go  to  in  the  first  instance."  Is  there  much 
difficulty?  I  feel  sure  the  Land  Boards  would  receive  such  a 
suggestion  with  favour  and  give  what  special  assistance  they  are 
able.  The  O.  R.  C.  Board  did  a  great  deal  to  help  a  "colony" 
of  young  farmers  (from  some  place  in  the  Eastern  Cape  Colony) 
who  applied  for  and  accepted  land  here.  They  also  gave  invalu- 
able assistance  to  the  Scottish  Settlers  Association,  and  no  doubt 
if  presented  with  a  feasible  scheme  to  form  a  branch  college  with 
the  parent  institution  in  the  old  country,  they  would  do  whatever 
is  possible  in  the  way  of  advancing  perhaps  a  small  loan  as  well 
as  a  selected  farm. 

As  regards  the  necessary  capital,  would  such  a  large  sum  be 
necessary  ?  JG350  is  sufficient  for  an  individual  to  apply  with. 
And  I  should  think  an  application  made  to  all  old  students,  as 
well  as  to  parents  and  friends,  would  bring  in  enough  money — if 
shares  were  issued— to  very  nearly  start  it,  for  I  believe  old 
students  would  delight  in  starting  a  branch  college  in  South 
Africa.  Ideas  occur  to  me  which  to  you,  of  course,  seem  im- 
practicable. For  instance,  could  you  not  offer  scholarships  or 
reduced  fees  to  men  who,  having  entered  the  Colonial  College, 
would  take  up  a  continuation  course  in  South  Africa  ?  Lectures, 
and  therefore  professors'  fees,  might  be  dispensed  with  for  the 
first  few  terms  at  least,  the  course  consisting  of  "practical  work 
in  South  Africa,"  which  would  suit  many  a  would-be  colonist's 
taste  better  than  pages  of  lectures. 

The  earliest  pupils  would  need  to  rough  it  (paying  reduced  fees 
in  consequence)  and  perhaps  in  addition  to  reduced  fees  receive  a 
little  pocket  money,  if  useful  men.  To  make  a  start,  tents  or 
portable  houses  or  Kaffirs'  huts  might  be  used,  all  of  which  are 
quite  sufficient  shelter  and  protection  in  this  climate.  Or,  again, 
instruction  might  be  given  at  Hollesley  in  the  erection  of  portable 
galvanised  houses  (making  a  model  for  instruction  purposes) . 
Many  of  them  (not  portable)  are  made  and  used  out  here 
temporarily.  As  to  staff.  Probably,  if  you  could  not  spare  any 
of  the  members  of  the  Hollesley  Staff  for  South  Africa,  you 
would  be  able  to  obtain  the  services  of  an  old  student  or  other 
suitable  man  with  local  experience  to  undertake  the  management 
of  the  first  batch  of  pupils,  and  so  lay  a  rude  foundation  for 
following  generations  to  perfect.  No  students  speak  of  the  old 
college  with  greater  affection  than  its  earliest  members  who  were 
there  in  1887,  before  it  had  crystallised  into  the  well  equipped 
institution  it  has  become  in  later  days.  So,  too,  might  not  the 
first  members  of  the  South  African  Colonial  College  take  a  special 
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interest  and  gratification  in  their  work  of  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  "  British  cradle  "  from  which  many  loyalists  should  arise  to 
take  possession  of  the  land  won  at  so  dear  a  sacrifice  ?  A  handy- 
man of  the  respectable  labouring  class,  if  a  really  good  all-round 
active  man,  interested  in  his  work  and  able  to  do  anything  on  a 
farm,  might  accompany  the  first  batch  of  students  in  addition  to 
the  man  in  charge ;  he  would  be  a  great  stimulant  to  all  in  the 
accomplishment  of  practical  work.  At  least,  I  think  so,  and 
should  lay  some  emphasis  on  the  point. 

Unless  England  means  to  take  full  advantage  of  South  Africa, 
the  opportunity  will  slip  by.  Now  is  undoubtedly  the  time  and 
in  the  immediate  future.  The  Boers  do  not  appear  to  be  bad 
neighbours.  They  are  very  harmless,  and  I  have  had  much  more 
troublesome  neighbours  in  the  old  country !  It  is  quite  safe  to 
live  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  places  without  any  protection 
whatever.  One  does  not  even  make  use  of  a  bolt  on  the  front 
door.  .  .  . 

E.  D. 

GLEN  LYNDEN,  HIGHLANDS, 
September  30,  1902. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  all  the  news,  and  especially  for 
your  information  re  a  Suffolk  Punch.*  I  am  glad  to  have  the  two 
addresses  you  sent  me.  At  present,  my  brother  and  I  bought  an 
imported  Hackney  horse  to  go  through  this  season,  and  to  still 
breed  with  if  we  like  his  stock.  But  we  have  not  given  up  the 
idea  of  getting  a  Suffolk  Punch,  and  still  think  that  will  be  the  best 
horse  for  us  to  breed  from.  If  there  are  any  good  colts  bred  by 
the  College  in  the  coming  Spring,  and  which  would  be  to  sell  at 
two  years  old,  you  might  let  me  know,  if  it  is  not  troubling  you 
too  much.  I  feel  that  anything  in  the  way  of  live  stock  from  the 
College  is  bound  to  be  good.  My  brother  and  I  are  quite  willing 
to  pay  £100  for  a  good  animal. 

The  Boers  are  trying  to  make  out  they  are  in  a  very  bad  way, 
although  lots  are  returning  to  their  farms  as  happy  as  ever  they 
were.  Most  of  them,  I  think,  are  looking  to  the  Government  to 
give  them  far  more  than  they  will  ever  get.  I  think,  myself,  in 
two  or  three  years  both  Boers  and  Britons  will  be  the  best  of 
friends. 

G.  C.  K. 
II. 

FAEMING  IN  CANADA. 

MARDEN,  ONTARIO,  October  12,  1902. 

I  have  been  meaning  to  write  to  you  for  a  long  time.     As  you 
know,  we  made  up  our  minds  all  at  once  to  see  Canada,  and  now 
*  See  issue  October,  1902,  p.  316. 
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we  have  turned  what  was  originally  intended  as  almost  a  pleasure 
trip  into  something  more  serious.  We  were  advised  to  simply 
get  work  on  a  farm,  and  on  no  account  to  go  to  anyone  as  pupils. 
We  struck  here  quite  by  chance,  and  it  has  proved  a  very  nice 
place  to  work,  and  also  very  instructive.  The  farmer  is  a  great 
man  for  fat  stock,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  buyers  in  the 
country  around.  Feeding  cattle  have  been  dear,  some  having 
been  bought  in  at  5  cents  a  pound.  The  "  boss  "  sold  a  score 
or  so  at  4J,  which  I  think  is  a  pretty  good  price.  The  harvest 
we  got  in  in  good  shape.  Off  ten  acres  of  wheat  we  averaged 
about  43  bushels  per  acre.  Barley  and  oats  we  have  not  threshed 
yet  in  any  quantity,  but  shall  be  threshing  next  week.  In  this 
part  of  course  they  have  the  system  of  changing  for  threshing, 
which  comes  a  bit  awkward  sometimes. 

We  have  had  a  curious  summer,  cold  and  wet,  as  I  hear  has 
been  the  case  with  you.  I  find  much  of  the  experience  gained  at 
the  College  invaluable,  and  a  fellow  intending  to  come  out  here 
cannot  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  practical  work  of  the  farm, 
e.g.,  to  be  able  to  handle  the  plough  well,  not  merely  to  be  able 
to  hold  it  straight,  but  to  know  the  whole  thing.  Three  of  us 
here  have  about  150  acres  to  plough,  about  60  of  which  are  yet 
to  do,  so  you  see  one  gets  plenty.  It  is  the  same,  however,  with 
everything  connected  with  the  farm  ;  drilling,  harrowing,  feeding 
horses  and  cattle,  haying  and  the  handling  of  sheaves.  This  last 
requires,  as  you  know,  a  deal  of  practice  before  one  becomes 
efficient.  C.  wanted  me  to  go  back  to  N.B.  and  start  the  old  life 
with  him  and  spend  the  winter  lumbering,  but  I  could  not  see 
my  way.  I  am  taking  a  two-weeks'  course  at  the  O.A.C.  Guelph 
in  stock  judging  and  stock  raising. 

We  intend  to  make  the  trip  next  spring,  through  New  Ontario 
and  Algoma,  and  thence  perhaps  through  Manitoba  and  the 
N.W.  I  think  it  most  probable  we  shall  settle  out  here.  I  like 
the  life ;  it  is  far  ahead  of  England.  When  we  get  "  own  boss  " 
I  expect  we  shall  like  it  better  still. 

C.  M. 

MAPLE  FOREST  FARM,  SUSSEX,  NEW  BRUNSWICK, 
November  13,  1902. 

Perhaps  you  may  be  interested  to  hear  how  things  are 
shaping  themselves  in  this  remote  corner.  Conditions  are 
favourable  enough,  but  farming  as  an  art  is  all  behind,  owing 
to  other  industries  more  attractive,  such  as  the  woods.  For 
my  part,  I  find  it  a  delightful  country  to  live  in,  and  my 
pleasure  is  in  fixing  up  a  home  and  model  farm.  Land,  in 
the  vicinity  of  towns,  is  not  too  high  in  price,  and  timber  is 
plentiful,  consequently  I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  seeing  the  com- 
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pletion  of  my  ideal,  that  is,  home  enjoyment  together  with 
farming  and  all  its  pleasures.  Pure  bred  Ayrshire  cattle  form 
my  dairy  herd,  and  Yorkshires  have  become  a  strong  and  thrifty 
crowd,  and,  by  the  way,  haul  in  the  dollars.  All  the  summer  I 
have  been  building  a  large  barn,  120  feet  by  60  feet ;  it  looks  like 
Noah's  Ark,  and  holds  all  that  is  to  survive  until  sunny  skies 
enable  man  and  beast  to  turn  out  again.  The  winter  is  a  time 
to  be  overcome,  and  so  I  faced  the  problem  and  put  up  the  roof. 

All  the  cattle  are  watered  in  their  stalls  from  ever-full  troughs 
filled  from  the  water  supply  in  the  roof  which,  by  the  way,  also 
supplies  the  house.  The  wind-mill  pumps  the  water  and  crushes 
the  grain.  My  main  feeds  are  hay,  oats,  buckwheat  and  roots, 
and  a  little  barley.  All  my  threshing  is  done  under  cover.  The 
oat  sheaves  are  pitched  down  on  to  a  platform  over  the  barn 
floor.  The  chaff  is  shot  down  a  trap-door,  and  spread  to  make 
an  absorbent  for  liquid  manure.  The  straw  is  pitched  up  through 
a  doorway  and  moved  away  over  the  cow  stable,  all  ready  to 
come  down  again  as  bedding.  The  cattle  comprise  cows  from 
Mr.  Wilson's  herd  of  Boghall,  Harston,  Scotland  and  Bishopton. 
My  bull  is  a  fine  fellow,  imported  in  dam  from  Barcheskie,  Kirk- 
cudbright. The  Yorkshires  are  of  Saunders  Spencer's  stock,  of 
St.  Ives,  Huntingdon,  a  bacon  type.  I  am  running  two  distinct 
families,  so  as  to  be  able  to  supply  unrelated  pairs  of  "  mortgage 
lifters  "  and  "rint  payers"  to  the  natives.  So  much  for  the  farm. 
Before  ending,  let  me  give  a  few  hints  to  fellows  coming  out 
here.  First,  as  to  kit  and  unnecessary  impedimenta.  I  have  seen 
men  arrive  with  saddles,  bridles,  several  guns,  and  as  many  as 
five  huge  boxes  of  clothes.  Now  it  would  be  far  better  to  bring 
one  box  containing  about  three  sets  of  summer  under-clothes  and 
another  three  of  winter,  old  trousers  and  coats,  top  boots,  two  or 
three  pairs  of  overalls  (preferably  those  used  in  hard  work  in  the 
stables  and  yards  before),  two  good  blankets,  and  one  suit  with 
a  black  coat  and  waistcoat  for  a  dance  or  card  party.  A  set 
of  light  American  harness  (no  collar),  a  shot  gun  and  a  rifle. 
The  cash  will  be  found  far  more  useful  in  the  pocket  than  a 
quantity  of  extras,  which  they  would  find  a  great  burden.  As 
a  rule,  English  fellows  sell  the  greater  part  of  their  kit  at  the 
price  of  the  bridles  after  the  first  year,  and  it's  an  awful  pity. 

Secondly,  if  fellows  want  to  learn  how  to  make  a  farm  pay, 
they  will  not  find  a  great  while  for  sport  while  the  weather  is 
open,  and  then  when  the  winter  comes,  sleighing,  moose  hunting, 
rabbit  and  partridge  shooting,  snow  shoeing  and  skating,  are  our 
recreations.  We  work  hard  and  play  hard,  and  men  who  don't 
care  for  this  mode  of  living  had  better  go  and  watch  niggers  grow 
tea  or  sugar,  or  take  to  some  profession  not  requiring  muscle  and 
a  wiry  constitution.  I  sometimes  get  letters  from  bank  clerks 
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at  home,  deploring  their  condition  of  life,  and  wanting  to  come 
out  to  farm.  To  these  letters  I  reply  that  the  life  here  is  so 
different  that  they  had  better  read  '  ^Esop's '  fable  concerning 
the  dog  crossing  a  plank  bridge,  with  a  chunk  of  meat  in  his 
mouth,  and  in  snatching  at  the  reflected  dog's  meat,  lost  his  own 
and  gained  nothing.  To  men  who  have  failed  at  nothing  and 
have  an  abundance  of  animal  spirits  and  physical  energy,  I  say 
come  along,  and  if  they  can't  get  a  living  and  the  independence 
and  force  of  character  that  the  possession  of  a  home  gives  to  a 
man,  I  shall  be  surprised. 

S.  G. 

SUSSEX,  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Many  thanks  for  your  most  welcome  letter.  A  rainy,  thundery 
morning  gives  ample  opportunity  for  answering  it.  Your  inference 
as  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  being  rainy  is  correct.  Indeed,  so 
near  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  the  climatic  conditions  are  very 
similar  to  those  at  home.  It  is  interesting  and  not  a  little 
astonishing  to  hear  of  tropical  downpours  in  East  Suffolk.  The 
natives  must  have  been  overwhelmed. 

The  New  Bruns wicker  suffers  slightly  from  conservatism,  a 
growth  fatal  to  progress,  but  contact  with  his  American  cousin  is 
helping  to  get  rid  of  this  little  failing,  and  we  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  time  when  the  phrase,  "  What's  good  enough 
for  my  father  is  good  enough  for  me,"  shall  have  become  as 
extinct  as  the  language  of  the  Indians. 

Quite  a  number  of  visitors  have  been  employed  here  upon 
work  connected  with  the  water  supply  of  this  farm.  Most 
prominent  is  one  of  the  advice-gratis  people  who  swarm  in 
Ontario,  and  are  sent  to  teach  us  in  this  world  of  ours  the  gentle 
art  of  minding  other  people's  business.  However,  he  has  this 
faculty  less  strongly  developed  than  most  Westerners.  Their  cry 
is  ever  "  Go  out  West  1  "  but  in  the  case  of  a  certain  student,  late 
of  the  Colonial  College,  the  cry  will  go  unheeded.  This  is  a 
roundabout  way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  here  I  am  and  here 
I'll  stay.  C.  shares  these  views  on  the  future  of  New  Brunswick 
and  its  supremacy  over  the  Western  Provinces. 

E.  W.  W. 

III. 

COFFEE  PLANTING  IN  INDIA. 

KOPPA  ESTATE,  KADUB  DISTRICT,  MYSORE,  INDIA, 
November  10, 1902. 

Yes,  I  am  here  in  India  at  last,  endeavouring  to  make  an 
honest  living  in  the  production  of  coffee,  for  which,  at  present, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  is  not  a  good  price  over  here.  It  is 
because  Brazil  is  lowering  our  price,  but  it  can't  last,  I  fancy, 
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and  soon  I  hope  there  will  come  a  turn  for  the  better.  It  is 
winter  now,  though  still  very  hot,  but  no  one  need  fear  for  his 
health  out  here,  if  he  is  reasonably  strong,  as  it  is  a  beautiful 
and  healthy  climate.  I  have  just  arrived  in  time  for  the  next 
picking,  which  will  begin  in  about  three  weeks  to  a  month. 

There  are  not  really  any  tigers  near  us,  although  my  cousin 
has  shot,  and  others  have  too,  tigers  about  here  a  few  years 
ago,  and  my  cousin  shot  one  eighteen  months  ago  quite  close 
by.  But  we  get  very  large  and  smaller  panthers  occasion- 
ally. In  fact,  there  is  one  now  in  our  forests,  and  we  are 
only  waiting  for  some  one  to  bring  in  word  that  the  beast  has 
been  seen,  when  we  shall  have  a  beat  for  him.  We  get  one  or 
two  kinds  of  deer,  and  are  going  to  have  a  beat  next  week,  if 
possible. 

H.  A. 
IV. 

ABOUT  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Rio  GRANDE,  BOLIVIA,  November  9, 1902. 

Since  I  last  saw  you  I  have  done  quite  a  little  travelling 
around  and  about  the  South  American  Continent.  In  November, 
'99,  I  left  England  to  return  to  Costa  Eica,  travelling  vid  the 
United  States.  I  then  went  on  to  New  Orleans,  .and  from 
there  took  the  steamer  to  Costa  Kica,  arriving  in  Port  Limon 
during  the  early  part  of  December.  After  remaining  a  few 
days  in  San  Jose  I  went  down  to  the  gold  mines,  in  the 
Abangarez  district  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  drove  a  two- 
hundred-yard  cross-cut  tunnel  into  the  hill,  and  cut  out  ore 
bodies  at  about  300  feet  below  the  outcrop.  The  ore  bodies 
were  of  immense  width,  and  assayed  1J  to  2  dwts.  per  ton ;  we 
had  cut  them  out  of  pay-chute.  The  rainy  season  was  then  in 
full  swing,  and  the  directors  decided  to  temporarily  close  down 
the  development  works  until  the  next  dry  season.  Afterwards, 
I  believe,  they  drove  on  the  ore  bodies  and  got  into  the  pay-chute* 
and  are  doing  fairly  well,  though  the  extremely  rich  ore  on  surface 
was  simply  due  to  surface-concentration. 

However,  when  the  works  closed  in  July,  1900,  being  much 
run  down  with  fever  and  in  a  generally  bad  state  of  health, 
I  decided  to  clear  out  of  Costa  Eica  and  seek  healthier  climes. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  a  friend  from  London  was 
then  about  to  leave  Costa  Eica,  en  route  to  Lima,  Valparaiso, 
and  Buenos  Aires,  I  decided  to  accompany  him,  and  we  left 
San  Jose  on  August  7th,  1900.  In  Limon  we  were  blocked  by 
quarantine  regulations,  but  eventually,  and  after  much  trouble 
and  disinfecting,  we  succeeded  in  embarking  on  a  36- ton  steam 
launch  which  was  to  convey  us  to  Colon.  The  launch  broke 
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down  after  the  first  day,  and  put  into  Boreas  del  Toro,  Nica- 
ragua, for  repairs.  There  we  remained  for  three  or  four  days, 
during  which  time  we  amused  ourselves  by  going  out  over  the 
inland  lagoons  in  a  naphtha  launch  and  fishing  for  "Bonitos." 
Eventually  we  re-shipped  and  arrived  in  Colon,  only  to  find  that 
the  steamers  on  the  Pacific  were  all  running  behind  time,  and 
that  we  should  have  to  wait  ten  days  before  we  could  embark 
from  Panama.  Two  days  before  our  intended  departure  from 
Colon  I  got  the  Yellow  Fever. 

My  friend  went  on,  and  I  remained  for  three  weeks  in  the 
Eailway  Hospital.  Thanks  to  the  splendid  medical  assistance 
and  to  the  kind  attentions  of  friends  I  pulled  through  all  right, 
and  while  still  so  weak  that  I  could  only  walk  a  few  yards  at  a 
time  I  crossed  over  to  Panama,  and  embarked  for  Lima,  where  I 
rejoined  my  friend.  We  remained  only  a  few  days  in  Lima,  a 
town  which  struck  me  as  being  the  most  Spanish  in  its  archi- 
tecture of  any  I  have  seen  in  South  America ;  we  re-embarked 
for  Valparaiso.  All  the  way  down  to  the  coast  I  had  constant 
attacks  of  tertiary  fever,  and  even  in  Valparaiso  suffered  frequently 
from  that  insidious  illness.  Valparaiso  greatly  took  my  fancy, 
and  one  of  my  first  remarks  on  landing  there  was,  "  this  place 
has  an  English  atmosphere."  It  was  good  to  see  people  walking 
about  as  if  they  meant  business ;  to  hear  the  carts,  loaded  with 
merchandise,  rattling  through  the  streets ;  to  see  the  wharves, 
with  their  bales  and  sacks  and  human  ants  running  to  and  fro. 
We  remained  a  month  in  Valparaiso,  and  found  most  kind  and 
hospitable  friends  there  who  treated  us  right  royally. 

Leaving  Valparaiso  at  the  beginning  of  October  we  sailed 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  visiting  the  Falkland  Islands 
en  route,  landed  at  Montevideo.  From  there  we  took  the  river 
boat  to  Buenos  Aires,  the  Paris  of  South  America.  There,  after 
a  few  days,  my  friend  and  I  parted,  he  homeward  bound  and  I  to 
pay  a  month's  visit  to  an  "  estancia  "  in  the  South  of  Cordova, 
where  I  spent  a  most  pleasant  time  with  a  most  genial  and 
hospitable  Englishman  and  his  wife.  The  life  there  was  glorious. 
Although  greatly  struck  with  the  country  and  its  enormous 
prospects,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  to  start  farming  in  the 
Argentine  needs  a  capital  of  not  less  than  from  £5000  to  dBTOOO, 
and,  not  having  such  at  my  disposal,  I  decided  to  stick  to  mining 
and  return  to  Chile.  Spending  Christmas  Day  at  sea,  I  arrived 
in  Antofagasta  about  the  middle  of  January,  1901,  and  went  inland 
to  Calama/where  I  worked  in  a  concentrating  and  smelting  estab- 
lishment. Later  on,  in  May,  I  undertook  the  management  of  a 
copper  mine  in  the  mineral  district  of  Chuquicamata  and  remained 
there  until  the  fall  of  price  of  copper  in  September. 

I   then   intended   returning   to   England  to  go  through   the 
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School  of  Mines,  but  only  got  as  far  as  Valparaiso,  where  Messrs. 
Duncan,  Fox  and  Co.  offered  me  a  position  in  their  mining 
department,  and  with  them  I  have  remained  ever  since.  My 
work  has  been  that  of  visiting,  surveying  and  reporting  on  various 
mines  and  has  not  been  a  "bed  of  roses."  Six  months  ago 
I  came  up  here  to  survey  and  to  take  over  for  our  firm  a  large 
deposit  of  borate  of  lime.  We  are  about  350  miles  from  Anto- 
fagasta,  and  between  12,000  and  13,000  feet  above  sea-level  in  the 
centre  of  a  great  desert.  The  "  steel  twins,"  however,  lie  side  by 
side  within  fifty  yards  of  my  door. 

Bolivia  is  a  country  of  many  climes,  and  I  only  know  a  very 
small  portion  of  it,  but  the  climate  of  that  small  section  is  vile. 
Cold  in  winter,  when  the  mercury  falls  to  25°  below  zero ;  then 
wind  and  dust  storms,  and  then  summer — with  its  deluges  of 
rain,  terrific  thunderstorms,  tropical  heat  during  the  day-time, 
and  freezing  at  night-time — giving  a  change  of  temperature  of 
40°  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 

With  regard  to  the  Bolivians  themselves  I  know  but  little,  but 
what  I  have  seen  has  not  tended  to  raise  them  high  in  my  esti- 
mation. The  administrative  authorities  and  judges  receive  merely 
nominal  salaries,  a  system  which  opens  the  door  to  bribery  in 
every  direction.  Crime  is  ill-suppressed,  and  the  criminal  courts 
badly  administered.  The  prisons  and  the  prisoners  themselves 
are  in  a  most  pitiable  condition.  Marriage  amongst  the  poorer 
class,  which  forms  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, is  almost  unknown  either  in  its  religious  or  civil  form. 
The  aboriginal  Indians  are  greatly  imposed  upon  and  badly 
treated  by  the  government,  and  as  they  preponderate  in  numbers 
over  the  white  population,  Bolivia  stands  on  the  brink  of  a 
human  volcano,  which  may  at  any  moment  break  into  active 
eruption.  Small  value  is  placed  upon  human  life,  and  drink  is 
everywhere  rampant.  Such  is  the  impression  I  have  received 
during  a  six  months'  residence.  It  is  true  that  I  have  only 
known  personally  a  very  small  section  of  Bolivia,  and  might 
err  greatly  in  stating  definitely  that  what  I  have  said  holds 
good  of  the  whole  country.  On  the  other  hand  Bolivia  may 
have  a  wonderful  future.  Its  mining  resources  are  as  yet  almost 
untouched.  Two  mines  are  just  beginning  to  be  worked,  and 
are  making  handsome  fortunes  for  their  owners.  The  fertile  and 
semi-tropical  regions  of  the  Beni  are,  I  believe,  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive, and  india-rubber  is  largely  exported. 

I  am  getting  together  a  small  collection  of  ores  which  I  hope 
to  send  you  for  the  College  museum  on  my  return  to  Valparaiso. 
1  earnestly  recommend  all  students  to  get  to  know  ores  by  sight, 
and  the  more  they  handle  them  the  better. 

J.  A.  S.  H. 
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KAFFIR   SPORT 

A  KAFFIK'S  knowledge  of  the  veldt  renders  him  invaluable  to 
hunters,  for  he  can  track  the  faintest  spoor,  and,  if  allowed,  is 
soon  expert  with  the  rifle.  He  is  also  a  hardy  if  not  a  graceful 
rider,  whether  mounted  on  a  horse  or  a  frisky  young  bullock.  At 
long-distance  running  he  is  probably  unbeatable,  and  on  a  level 
track  would  establish  records. 

I  remember  a  horse  of  mine,  a  hulking,  ferocious  schimmel, 
breaking  away  one  day  from  the  stable.  "  Sixpence,"  the  Basuto 
"boy,"  went  in  pursuit,  following  the  animal  for  miles  over  the 
open  veldt.  Now  and  again  the  great  brute  would  look  round 
and  see  the  "boy"  plodding  in  the  distant  rear,  but  when  he 
approached  and  tried  to  coax  him  the  horse  would  kick  up  his 
heels  and  bound  away  again.  The  "  boy  "  followed.  At  first  the 
horse  enjoyed  the  fun,  but,  seeing  the  "  boy  "  plodding  slowly 
but  surely  like  a  bloodhound,  he  must  have  lost  heart,  for,  hours 
afterwards,  when  the  setting  sun  was  glinting  the  iron  roof  and 
reddening  the  brown  horizon,  "Sixpence"  came  home  at  a 
canter,  singing,  "  Ya  Yeso  lub  me,  De  Bible  tole  me  so,"  a  tune 
with  which  he  always  soothed  the  animal. 

With  the  natives,  the  nearest  approach  to  playing,  merely  for 
pleasure  and  exercise,  is  dancing,  which  is  as  much  an  acrobatic 
performance  as  it  is  with  the  Eussian  woujik.  To  the  music  of 
a  concertina,  or  a  series  of  reeds  of  half-a-dozen  tones  sounding 
rather  like  a  peal  of  bells,  they  sway  their  supple  bodies  to  and 
fro.  In  some  places  the  war  dance  may  still  be  seen.  The 
warriors  advance,  all  alert,  with  stealthy,  elastic  tread,  their 
bodies  bent  eagerly  forward.  They  circle  about  in  marvellous 
rhythm,  till  suddenly,  on  a  given  signal,  with  a  chorus  of  "  Ugh  ! 
Ugh ! "  they  pounce  upon  the  imaginary  foe  with  shortened 
assegai  and  stab,  stab,  with  ferocious  vigour. 

Their  beer-drinking  festivals  are  an  interesting  sight.  Circles 
of  men  and  women  dance  and  sing  in  chorus  and  clap  hands  in 
a  sort  of  "kiss-in-the-ring."  A  grunting,  high  cheeked  nigger 
imitates  the  babyan  (monkey)  with  strangely  wonderful  reality. 
A  garrulous,  white-woolled  wizard  tells  fortunes  with  his  dollas 
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(wooden  dolls),  which  he  throws  on  the  ground  in  a  certain  way. 
All  the  while  the  air  is  full  of  strange  shouts  and  the  notes  of  the 
Kaffir  piano,  made  of  modulated  pumpkin  rinds,  and  of  the  gorrah, 
a  bow-shaped,  half-stringed,  half -wind  instrument  with  a  soft, 
soothing  sound.  Then  there  are  exciting  races  on  ponies  or 
bullocks.  As  the  mingled  fumes  of  the  inguya  (native  beer)  and 
the  Cape  smoke  (dop  brandy)  act  on  them,  a  series  of  Homeric 
duels  begin,  with  a  heralding  of  ancestry  and  abuse.  This 
merges  into  a  free  fight,  at  which  the  women  are  not  idle,  but 
take  a  mean  advantage  of  the  inborn  chivalry  with  which  the 
men  avoid  hurting  them.  Knob-kirris  splinter  with  resounding 
thuds  on  iron  skulls,  women  scream,  and  mongrel  whelps  bark. 
Yet  there  is  no  ill-feeling  with  it  all.  They  simply  fight  them- 
selves out  and  then  curl  up  in  the  dust.  It  is  only  a  game  they 
are  playing,  a  dangerous  game,  it  is  true,  for  the  last  Kaffir  War 
arose  from  one  of  these  beer-drinking  festivals. 

Gradually  British  sports  are  becoming  popular  among  the 
natives,  many  of  whom,  especially  the  Zulus,  have  perfect  figures, 
hard  and  athletic.  They  have  physical  culture  par  excellence, 
and  one  is  almost  afraid  of  the  result  if  blacks  were  pitted 
individually  against  whites  without  weapons,  depending  only  on 
the  elasticity  and  endurance  of  their  bodies.  It  is  difficult  to  hurt 
them,  especially  their  heads,  on  which  a  boxer  runs  the  risk  of 
breaking  his  wrist ;  and  they  are  wiry  as  well  as  strong.  It  is 
lucky  for  the  white  man  that  he  has  a  reserve  force  of  brain,  and 
that  the  natives  are  like  good-humoured  children.  The  pure 
black  de>es  not  take  quickly  to  British  sports  where  there  is  no 
killing  or  eating  concerned ;  for  athleticism  is  a  highly  civilised 
affair.  A  process  of  evolution  is  going  on,  and,  on  the  whole, 
sport  reaches  the  black  man  through  the  medium  of  those  who 
tread  the  dun  borderland  between  white  and  black — the  half- 
castes  and  Malays.  These  have  taken  to  our  sports  with  marked 
success.  They  play  a  slashing,  fearless  game  of  cricket.  Many 
of  their  express  bowlers  and  hard-hitters  are  the  admiration  and 
dread  of  white  men  who  condescend  now  and  again  to  play 
against  them.  Hendricks,  the  Malay  bowler,  is  probably  the  best 
fast  bowler  in  South  Africa,  but  so  great  is  the  prejudice  against 
colour  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  play  in  representative  matches. 
He  is  the  admiration  of  every  English  cricket  team  that  has 
visited  South  Africa.  As  an  act  of  grace  and  condescension 
white  men  do  play  cricket  sometimes  against  a  coloured  team, 
but  a  colonial  would  never  put  his  head  in  the  same  "  scrum  "  as 
a  native. 

So  it  is  that  the  "  Cape  boys  "  are  very  inferior  in  football, 
and  do  not  improve  in  cricket  as  they  might.  Football  in  their 
hands — and  they  usualty  keep  it  in  their  hands  as  long  as  possible 
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— degenerates  into  a  fierce  scrambling  and  wrestling  match,  a 
game  of  sheer  strength.  "  Pass  when  you're  collared !  "  is  the 
watchword  throughout,  and  no  one  would  dream  of  passing 
before.  They  cry  continually  "  Hel'-ball !  "  as  in  their  coloured 
English  and  the  heat  of  the  game  they  drop  letters,  not  in- 
appropriately. Probably  football  would  not  be  so  popular  if  they 
did  not  find  in  it  an  opportunity  of  covering  their  tawniness  with 
a  flaring  medley  of  colours.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  Greenpoint 
Common  on  Saturday  afternoons.  The  touch-line  is  invaded  by 
numerous  supporters  of  both  sexes  who  watch  the  sport  with  blood- 
thirsty interest,  crying  excitedly,  "Gooi  'om  Jaapie!"  (chuck  him) 
and  "  Hart  loop  Hendrik  !  "  (run  hard),  and  rich  bi-lingual  expres- 
sions of  great  warmth.  After  a  not  altogether  bloodless  game  they 
limp  muddily  homeward.  In  the  evening  the  heroes  of  the  after- 
noon may  be  seen  in  Plein  Street,  where  the  coloured  light? 
promenade,  scarred  and  muddied,  still  in  their  white  "  shorts  " 
and  gorgeous  jerseys,  impressing  the  less  dusky  sex.  On  Sunday 
they  go  out  fishing  and  pic-nicking  similarly  clad,  and  on  Monday 
in  the  same  clothes  to  work,  so  one  can  understand  how  sport 
has  become  a  very  part  of  their  persons,  especially  the  costumes. 
Tournaments  are  held  in  the  chief  towns,  which  are  social 
gatherings  for  people  of  all  the  darker  shades  from  all  over 
South  Africa. 

Their  civilisation  has  not  yet  reached  so  high  as  bowls  and 
golf.  The  only  game  approaching  either  of  these  is  an  elaborate 
one  of  marbles.  This  is  played  by  the  jetties t  on  the  sun- 
hardened  red  lawn  in  front  of  a  Kaffir  hut.  Bows  of  lemonade- 
bottle  marbles  are  put  on  the  edges  of  a  large  square,  and  the 
object  seems  to  be  to  knock  as  many  off  the  mark  as  possible  and 
send  them  into  little  slwits.  There  is  a  faint  touch  of  billiards 
about  it  as  well,  showing  the  comprehensive  ingenuity  of  the 
native  mind.  It  is  the  fashionable  equivalent  for  croquet  at  their 
veldt-parties. 

The  game  of  lawn  tennis  as  played  by  the  aristocratic 
Kaffir  cries  for  the  pencil  of  a  Cruikshank.  On  the  veldt  just 
outside  the  Malay  Camp,  Kimberley,  is  a  red-ground  tennis  court 
belonging  to  a  very  select  club.  There  the  buxom  Sahrah 
caricatures  her  less  sunburnt  sister.  She  is  tightened  till  her 
breath  is  scant  by  her  mistress's  best  cast-off  dress,  which  she 
has  improved  by  the  addition  of  much  red  and  many  bright  beads. 
She  is  a  sort  of  clumsy  ironclad,  in  her  pinching  stays,  floundering 
about  on  the  rickety  keel  of  her  lofty  heels.  The  gentlemen, 
whose  faces  are  a  happy  glimmer  of  white  teeth  and  collar,  under 
a  flapping  felt  hat,  are  clad  in  white  corduroys  rimmed  with  red 
tape,  and  decorated  with  a  leathern  belt  and  the  inevitable  purse. 
A  perpetual  smile  of  politeness  pervades  all  as  they  "  Miss  "  and 
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"  Mr."  one  another  effusively.  With  their  bare  feet  the  men  are 
continually  rubbing  out  the  chalk  lines,  as  they  collect  the  balls 
for  their  unbendable  partners.  Then  tea  is  taken  daintily  under 
bright  sunshades  which  shield  their  complexions  from  the  baking 
sun,  and  the  usual  small- talk  of  civilisation  carried  on  in  curious 
English. 

Thus  sport,  the  attribute  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  spreads 
with  its  civilising  influence.  And  as  in  South  Africa  so  it  is 
elsewhere.  The  Fijians  spend  whole  weeks  on  the  cricket  field 
which  they  would  once  have  spent  on  the  battle  field.  The 
Maoris  have  sent  their  footballers  to  play  in  England.  The 
blanketed  savage  tosses  the  caber  and  drinks  the  "  whusky  "  of 
his  kilted  master,  and  Malay  fishermen  will  soon  turn  over  their 
fish  carts  in  order  to  play  "  ping-pong  "  the  more  easily. 

S.  B.  KITCHIN. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

THE  money  market  has  remained  in  a  straitened  condition 
owing  to  the  revenue  collection,  which  has  steadily  swept  up  all 
available  supplies.  The  bank  directors  have  had  to  consider 
the  position  in  the  United  States,  which  has  again  given  rise  to 
anxiety,  and  might,  if  untoward  developments  took  place,  call  for 
precautions  here.  Of  course,  relief  from  prevailing  conditions  is 
hoped  for  after  the  turn  of  the  quarter,  as  the  Government  will 
then  be  making  heavy  payments  and  paying  off  Treasury  Bills, 
which  should  leave  some  portion  of  the  dividend  money  available 
for  reducing  the  market's  indebtedness  to  the  Bank.  Bearing  in 
mind  last  year's  experience,  however,  it  is  well  not  to  expect 
with  too  much  confidence  that  easy  conditions  are  in  immediate 
prospect. 

In  the  circumstances  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  Government 
stocks  have  been  flat.  The  American  financiers  who  took  up 
blocks  of  the  last  two  issues  of  Consols  found  it  necessary  to 
realise  a  portion  of  their  holdings  in  order  to  support  the  Wall 
Street  market  for  railroad  securities.  These  sales  and  possibly 
some  additional  selling  on  home  account  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  of  interest  to  2J  per  cent,  henceforward,  brought  the 
price  to  a  lower  level  than  has  been  touched  since  the  conversion 
of  the  Three  Per  Cents,  by  Lord  Goschen  in  1889.  Naturally 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
i  Redeem- 
able. 

Pi-ice. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

2* 

%  Stock  (0      .     . 

%      „      (t)      .     - 
%      „    Inscribed 

» 

63 
47 
11 

,179 

,885 
,892 

,270 
,383 
,207 

,     1931 
i     1948 
!     1926 

85* 

3A 

Quarterly. 

3* 

%  Rupee  Paper    . 

.      Rx.  6 

,796 

,940 

,  . 

65     1  3|*        Various  dates. 

3* 

%      ,,          „    1854-5    Rx.ll 

,947 

,280 

. 

66 

3&*     I  30  June—  31  Dec. 

3 

%      ,,          „    1896-7 

Rx.  1 

,581 

,090 

:  1916 

57$     3j*     i  30  June—  30  Dec, 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


*  Rupee  taken  at  1«. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
biing  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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INDIAN  RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Ytel 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam—  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Central  (L)  g.  8J  %  +  Jth  profits 
Bengal  Dooars,  L,                .... 

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
500,000 
150  000 

3 
6 
5 
5 

100 
100 
5 
100 

94 

1 

4? 

Do.  Shares 

250  000 

4 

10 

10 

4 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  C.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2$  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3  J  %  +  \ 
net  earnings       .                .                .  / 

3,000,000 
7,550,300 
2,000,000 

800,000 

4 
? 

H 

100 
100 
100 

100 

104£ 
117$ 

8i 

3* 

East  Indian  "  A,"  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  $\ 

BUT.  profits  (£).....            / 

2,574,783 

*i 

100 

125 

4| 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4J  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red.  (t)  

3,975,217 
1,435,650 
3,500,000 

5 

? 

100 
100 
100 

135 
137 
96 

JO  CO  CO 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  $  surp.  profits^ 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4f  °/  (t)      .     

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 

4 

H 

5 
4$ 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

126 
107 
10I£ 

co  co  co  co  cr 

Do.  do.  41  %  fa)      

500,000 

a 

100 

115J 

a! 

Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 
Do.  8J  %  red.  mort.  debs  

2,000,000 
1,126,100 

5 
34 

100 
100 

126 
95} 

4 
81 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited. 
South  Behar,  Limited     .     .          . 

200,000 
379  580 

8* 
3* 

100 
100 

151 
94 

L 

3; 

South  Indian  4}  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  

425,000 
1,000  000 

3 

64 

100 
100 

138 
118 

3: 

5! 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  8*  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  7  deb.  stock     

3,500,000 
1,195,100 

6* 

4 

100 
100 

107 
111 

ii 

31 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3$  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese,  guar.  L.     . 
Do.  5  %  debenture  stock  

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

4 

? 

5 

100 
100 
100 
300 

101 
99 
85 
105 

3 
3v 
5 
4| 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,') 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

10 

20 

42 

4| 

National  Bank  of  India  

40,000 

10 

12J 

26£ 

1? 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
*  The  yield  given  makes  no  allowance  for  extinction  of  capital. 

Indian  and  Colonial  issues  have  weakened  to  some  extent  in 
sympathy.  The  Indian  Budget  statement  has  just  come  to  hand 
at  the  time  of  writing,  and  shows  that  the  final  surplus  for  the 
year  1901-2  is  £277,342  larger  than  was  anticipated  in  the  revised 
estimates  a  year  ago,  while  the  revised  estimate  for  1902-3  raises 
the  anticipated  surplus  for  that  year  from  £837,700  to  £2,738,500. 
This  is  a  flourishing  state  of  affairs,  and  permits  of  a  reduction 
of  taxation  in  the  estimates  for  1903-4;  but  there  is  to  be  an 
issue  of  two  millions  more  permanent  sterling  debt  to  pay  off 
floating  loans. 

The  elasticity  in  the  national  revenues  indicates  improved 
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economic  conditions  in  India  which  should  bring  increased  re- 
ceipts to  the  railways.  The  stocks  of  these  undertakings  have, 
nevertheless,  been  unaccountably  flat.  A  further  fall  of  10  in  the 
price  of  Bombay  Baroda  and  Central  India  stock  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  sales  in  anticipation  of  the  pending  acquisition  of  the 
undertaking  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India ;  but  that  does 
not  explain  a  fall  of  one  to  two  points  in  most  of  the  other 
leading  stocks. 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Ee-        Pl>w 
deemable. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-)     Guaran- 
colonialj      teed  by 
4%    „              Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908           104 
1910           106 

8* 

"""""" 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „            Britain. 

!     1,700,000         1913      :     108 

3JL 

4%  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
4%      „       Ins.  Stock 

!     4,099,700V     1Qm  Q.    /  102 
i     7  900  900/.     1904-*t   {  102 

g|    }  1  May—  1  Nov. 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds   . 
4  %        „      Ins.  Stock 

2,209,321}       191Q        (  104 
4,233,815/       iyiu       \  104 

3^  |  1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3J  %  1884  Ins.  Stock  . 

4,605,000     1909-34*       103 

2Jg 

1  June  —  1  Deo. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,499,900     1910-35* 
10,101,321  !       1938 

105 
103 

aP 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

2*%      „              „     (*) 

2,000,000  !       1947            90 

%% 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BBITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

1,324,760 

1941 

90 

3J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

I 

5  %  Debentures     .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700  1       1910 
308,000         1923 

107 
116 

|| 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

104 

311 

1  May—  1  Nov.    , 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

93 

3& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonda  .... 
3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,199,100 
1,889,171 

1904-6 
1937 

102& 
91 

a 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

• 
\ 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 
Montreal    3    %    Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .       / 

482,800  |       1934           103 
1,440,000  'permanent!      91 

m 

3& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917  !       1932           108 

3& 

Ottawa  6%  Bonds 

92,400         1904 

10U 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock 

385,000  ]       1923 
339,898  !  drawings 

102 
97 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  6  %  Con.  Debs 

136,700  i  1919-20 

110 

1 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt. 

300,910 
569,312 

1922-28f 
1913 

103 
100 

4**     [l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  8J  %  Bonds    . 

999,644         1929             99 

3A 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 
Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

121,200 
117,200 

1931           102           3|         1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1932           101           3U    \  7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Deba.  . 

138,000         1914 

106           4|         30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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Canadian  Government  stocks  have  scarcely  moved,  but  rail- 
road stocks  have  fallen  off  in  sympathy  with  a  partial  collapse  in 
the  American  market,  and  also  on  account  of  the  increased  cost 
of  operating  the  roads  shown  in  recent  working  statements. 
Since  last  month,  Canadian  Pacific  shares  have  fallen  from 
141J  to  132,  and  there  is  a  small  loss  in  the  junior  securities 
of  the  Grand  Trunk.  The  shares  of  the  Bank  of  British  North 
America  and  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  show  an  improve- 
ment in  market  value,  but  Hudson's  Bays  have  undergone  a 
relapse  of  1J,  thus  justifying  the  note  of  caution  to  which  ex- 
pression was  given  here  last  month.  Speculation  in  Canada 
seems  to  be  unhealthily  active. 

CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of     ! 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
Per 
Share. 

I 

Price. 

Yield 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares     .     . 
Do.  4  %  Preference  .... 
Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 
Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 
Grand  Trunk  Ordinary. 
Do.  5  %  1st  Preference  '.     .     . 
Do.  5  %  2nd       ,  

|                           i 

$66,141,000 
£6,405,000 
£7,191,500 
£12,404,606 
£22,475,985 
£3,420,000 
£2,530,000, 

5 
4 
5 
4 
nil 
5 
5 

$100 
100 
100 
100 

Stock 

132 
105 
113 
114 

114 
101 

3| 
4i| 

Do.  4%  3rd       ,  
Do.  4  %  Guaranteed      .     .     . 
Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 
Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb,  Stock  .     . 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 
Bank  of  British  North  America 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 
Canada  Company     .... 
Hudson's  Bay     

£7,168,055 
£5,219,794 
£4,270,375 
£10,393,966  , 

60,000 
20,000 
$8,000,000 
8,319 
100,000 

nil 
4 
5 
4 

10 
6 
7 
65s. 
22s.  6d. 

loo 

100 

$200 
50 
$•50 

13 

50f 
105 
137J 
111 

. 
550 
70 
16* 
39 
42 

nil 

s 

3| 

1 
& 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada. 
Do.  new    

50,000 
25,000 

7 

7 

5 
3 

% 

W 

O  5 

British  Columbia  Electric)  Ord. 
Railway  /Pref. 

£200,000 
£200,000 

nil 
5 

Stock 
Stock 

70* 
941 

ntf 

! 

»>*2 

. 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable,   i 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£  %  Sterling  Bonds 

1     2,178,800 

1941-7-8 

93 

N 

3  %  Sterling 
4  %  Inscribed      „ 

325,000 
320,000 

1947 
1913-38* 

79 

105 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %        „       Stock 

517,516 

1935 

108 

gl 

4  %  Cons.  Ins. 

200,000 

1936 

108 

8| 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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The  hopeful  anticipations  current  at  the  time  of  our  last  issue 
as  to  the  course  of  the  Australian  market,  so  far  remain  un- 
fulfilled, and  Australian  Government  securities  show  a  serious  fall 
in  prices.  Nearly  all  the  leading  inscribed  stocks  are  quoted  from 
two  to  three  points  down,  the  general  level  of  prices  being  now 
lower  than  for  years  past.  There  appear  to  be  no  circumstances 
of  a  permanent  nature  to  account  for  the  collapse,  and  it  is  safe 
to  predict  a  sharp  recovery  immediately  the  condition  of  the 
money  market  assumes  a  more  favourable  phase  as  regards  high- 
class  securities. 

Immediate  reasons  for  the  downward  movement  are,  however, 


AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES, 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  t) 

3J%      ..             i.      ' 
3%        „             „     4 

9,686.300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

108 
98 
89 

* 

8& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4J%  Bonds      .     .     . 
4  %  Inscribed,  1882-8 
4%         „         1885$ 
3io%       „         1889  \t) 

*  /o            ii                    •       • 

3%         „         (t)  .     . 

5,000,000 
5,421,800 
6,000,000 
12,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,559,343 

1904 
1908-131 
1920 
1921-£t 
1911-26* 
1929-49! 

101 
1004 
105 
99 
102 
90 

a 

81 

3 
3 

BA 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

8»  %      „             „    M 
8%        „             ,,     t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,516,734 
4,274,213 

1913-15f 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

101 
105 
99 
91 

3^ 

1 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 

4%      „      .     .     .     . 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  , 

3  %        ii             ii    (t) 
3  /o        ii             n    (0 

6,586,700 
1,865,300 
4,840,600 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1907-16f 
1916 
1916-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
After  1916J 

10U 
103 
101* 
101 
90 
90 

I* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

3*%      „         (t)  .     . 

3e/                            jf\ 
/o            n               (I)    •       • 

q   O/                                     )f\ 

o/o        ii           W   •      • 

1    1,876,000 
2,880,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35* 
1915-35J 
1927J 

104 
99 
90 
90 

N 

|ft 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
Jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA, 

3*  %  Inscbd.  Stock   t) 
4%        „           „      t) 
3  %  t) 

3,456,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40* 

100 
108 
91 

« 
% 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

TB 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Be- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

103 

31 

1  Apl.—  1  Got, 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 
Do.    Harbour    Trust  \ 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       ./ 

850,000 
500,000 

1915-22* 
1908-9 

103 
104£ 

3£ 

*i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Eds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

102 

3*i 

Melbourne        Trams  \ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

105 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

101 

4  J7 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

102 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

103 

3f 

i 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

!  Dividend 
i   for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

EAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  . 
Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .     . 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  .                ... 

12,000 
£130,900 
£670,000 
£500,000 

40,000 

5 

1* 

10* 

5 
100 
100 
100 

40 

4 
98* 
30* 
102 

79 

6i 

tf 
m 

6A 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort,  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

100,000 
60,000 
£750,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 

8 
4 
5 
4 

7 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

40 
36 
100 

92| 
4i 

** 

fc 

1JH 

Do.  4£  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Do.  4  %            „                   „            .     . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,234,350 

:     t1 

* 

100 
100 

100 

112* 
100 

61* 

4 

4 

6& 

Do.  3  %  B  Income  Reduced      .     .     . 
Australian  Agricultural  £25 

£740,610 
20,000 
14,200 

4 

9 

100 

214 

20 

32* 
59.J 
47 

5«?~ 
a* 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 
Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref  

42,479 
87,500 

nil 
5 

10 

*8* 

62 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4£  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£560,000 
£250,000 

5 

j      4 

100 
100 

107* 
104 

4 
4| 

not  far  to  seek.  There  has,  in  fact,  been  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances to  account  for  it.  In  the  first  place,  all  investment 
securities  have  been  depressed  in  consequence  of  the  continued 
dearness  of  money,  and  Australian  stocks  are  always  sensitive  to 
such  a  condition  of  the  market.  Moreover,  the  feeling  that 
Australasia  is  borrowing  too  rapidly  has  taken  firm  hold,  and 
this  makes  investors  keep  aloof.  The  failure,  from  a  market 
point  of  view,  of  the  recent  New  Zealand  loan  issue,  proves  that 
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the  feeling  is  one  to  be  seriously  reckoned  with.  A  third,  and 
probably  the  most  potent,  influence  in  the  downward  movement 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  effect  on  investors  of  the  recent  campaign 
of  criticism  to  which  Australian  credit  has  been  subjected. 

Too  much  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  this  criticism, 
which  has  for  the  most  part  been  of  a  very  one-sided  character. 
It  has,  undoubtedly,  exhibited  in  strong  relief  some  undesirable 
features  of  Australian  finance  and  some  equally  undesirable 
features  of  Australian  politics  which  have  a  financial  bearing. 
But  after  all  it  is  only  a  repetition  of  criticism  which  has  for 
a  long  time  found  expression  in  Australian  journals,  while  it 
omits  all  recognition  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  that  criticism 
has  produced.  Australian  public  opinion  has  been  thoroughly 
roused  to  the  need  of  reform,  and  moved  thereby  the  State 
Governments  are  grappling  energetically  with  the  financial 
problems  that  confront  them.  The  good  results  are  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent.  The  latest  concrete  instance  is  the 
intention,  just  announced,  of  the  Victorian  Government  to  dele- 
gate the  management  of  the  State  Eailways  to  Commissioners 
who  will  be  independent  of  Government  finance  and  politics. 
This  is  the  plan  adopted  years  ago  by  New  South  Wales  with 
such  beneficial  results. 

In  spite  of  bad  times  the  Australian  Banks  continue  to  do 
well,  and  their  reports  appear  to  testify  to  a  sound  monetary 
situation.  Speaking  generally,  they  show  a  very  strong  position 
in  the  matter  of  liquid  resources.  This  may  indicate  some  con- 
traction in  current  business,  but  so  far  the  dismal  prophecies  of 
reduced  profits  have  utterly  failed  of  justification.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  leading  banks  exhibit  improved  results  in  this  respect. 
Following  the  excellent  reports  of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales 
and  the  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
a  previous  number,  we  now  have  that  of  the  Commercial  Banking 
Company  of  Sydney,  which  announces  increased  profits  and  easily 
maintains  the  10  per  cent,  dividend  which  has  been  regularly  paid 
for  some  years.  The  prudent  management  of  the  above-mentioned 
institutions  during  times  of  depression  will  enable  them  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  when  a  period  of  prosperity  at  length  ensues. 

New  Zealand  Government  stocks  have  participated  in  the  down- 
ward movement  which  affected  Australians.  The  special  reason  in 
this  case  was  the  almost  complete  want  of  public  response  to  the 
new  issue  of  d£l, 250,000  in  3  per  cent,  stock  offered  at  94J.  This 
price  entitled  allottees  to  the  full  half-yearly  April  dividend,  but 
failed  to  tempt  the  public,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  stock  was 
taken  by  the  underwriters.  The  issue  is  quoted  at  a  discount, 
and  the  old  3  per  cent,  stock  of  the  same  category  has  been 
marked  down  proportionately,  the  quotation  showing  a  drop  of 
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<£2  5s.  after  allowing  for  the  dividend  deduction.  In  view  of 
New  Zealand's  prosperous  condition,  the  price  is  unduly  low 
and  should  attract  investors ;  but  with  so  large  an  amount  of 
stock  hanging  over  the  market,  no  sharp  appreciation  can  be 
expected. 

NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 


Amount.         ueemaoie. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

266,300 

1914 

110 

1    W 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 

288,400         1908 

i     101 

41 

Quarterly. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3J%      „            „      (*) 
3%        „            „      W 

29,150,302 
6,161,167 
5,134,005 

1929 
1940 
1945 

109 
103 
92 

3j        1  May—  1  Nov. 
3f      i  1  Jan.—  1  July, 
i    8|      !  1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-S* 

Ill 

« 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

109 

4  a 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand\ 
4%  Qua.  Stockf     ./ 

£2,000,000 

— 

100 

4 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan      .     .     . 

J     200,000 

1926 

128J 

Mi 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons. 

312,200 

1908 

105 

4^ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

4^ 

Napier    Hbr.   Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

108 

4| 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

106 

45 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  10  % 

4 

H 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

104 

5§ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

91 

5% 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

417,500 

1934 

106 

H 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

Wellington  6%  Impts.\ 
Loan  / 

100,000 

drawings 

121} 

W 

1  Mar.-l  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 
Do.  4i%Debs..     .     . 

130,000 
165,000 

M 

1933 

126* 
1061 

4f 

H 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport  Hbr.  4%  Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

103 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

f  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

Although  a  great  reception  has  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain on  his  return  from  South  Africa,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
efforts  to  hasten  the  settlement  there,  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty 
remains,  at  any  rate  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  gold-mining 
industries.  Still,  the  output  continues  to  increase,  and,  on  the 
whole,  feeling  in  the  market  is  better  than  it  was  a  month  ago, 
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though  the  improvement  is  not  reflected  to  any  great  extent  in 
market  prices.  Those  interested  in  the  development  of  the  new 
Colonies  and  Ehodesia  have,  however,  taken  their  courage  in 
both  hands  and  brought  out  several  new  enterprises  by  means 
of  prospectuses  including  a  pastoral  company  for  Orangia,  a 
coal-mining  venture  for  Natal,  and  a  cold-storage  enterprise  for 
Ehodesia.  The  latter,  notwithstanding  somewhat  too  numerous 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re-   !     Pvi._. 
deemable.   |     Pllce< 

Yield,  j   Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY, 

4A%  Bonds      .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed 
4  %  1886        „ 
3*  %  1886      „ 
3  %  1886        „ 

970,900 
3,733,196 
9,997,566 
8,215,080 
7,448,367 

dwgs.          104 
1923      i    108 
1916-36*       106 
1929-49*       101 
1933-43*        91 

4^       15  Apr.—  16  Oct. 
3^      1  June—  1  Deo. 
r!5  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4*  %  Bonds,  1876  . 
4^  Inscribed  .     .     . 

3\%        "             '.     ! 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
4,500,000 

1919          109 
1937      i    114 
1939      i    103 
1929-49*  j      92 

i 

3H       16  Mar.—  16  Sep. 
3jfe       Apr.—  Oct. 
3|      1  1  June  —  1  Deo, 
3^    j  1  Jan.—  1  July. 

1 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


1 
Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 
Mashonaland  5  "/  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

106 

415 

Northern  Railway  of  the  S.  AfricanV 
Rep.  4  %  Bonds  / 

£1,500,000 

nil 

100 

99 

nil 

Pretoria-Pietersburg  4  %  Debs.  Red.   . 
Rhodesia  Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.   Debs.V 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     ./ 
Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.   .  1 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Robinson  South  African  Banking  .     . 
African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares  i 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f  j 

£1,005,400 
£2,000,000 
£1,814,877 

744,000 
80,000 
120,000 

4 

: 

5 
6} 

12 

100 
100 
100 

I 

6} 

100 
107 

87 

if 

134 

4 
4| 
5| 

'1 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    .     . 
Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     .     .     .  j 
South  African  Breweries      .... 
British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    .     . 
Do.  5  °/  Debs.  Rod  

50,000 
30,000 
750,000 
518,864 
£1,260  000 

16 

42 
27* 
nil 
5 

25 
5 
1 
1 
100 

84 
26 
8i 

3* 
105J 

if 
| 

5    nil 

4£ 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    ... 
Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 
South  African  Supply  and  Coldl  0»d.    i 
Storage  /  Pref  .  ! 

34,033 
10,000 
45,000 
300,000 
150,000 

1 

10 

5 

£5 
7 

10 
10 
7 
1 
1 

16, 
15i 
61 
4 

ii 

i   '« 

|         "5 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  fie- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Cape  Town  4  %  Debs, 

362,000 

1943 

105 

31 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3*  %    

388,000  ! 

1948             99 

3A       31  Mar.—  30  Sep. 

Durban  3*  %  Inscribed 

300,000  I 

1949             95 

3| 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Do.  4%  Inscribed.     .  j 

550,000  i 

1951-2 

106 

31 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  3$  %  i 

j 

200,000  i 

1939 

94           3f| 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

concerns  with  cold-storage  as  their  principal  business,  was 
moderately  successful,  the  allotments  being  quoted  well  up  to 
par.  A  feature  of  the  prospectus  was  the  appearance  of  a  leading 
London  bank,  in  company  with  two  African  institutions,  as  one 
of  the  company's  banks.  The  incident  affords  further  corrobora- 
tion  of  what  has  been  evident  for  some  time  past,  that  the 
management  of  this  particularly  enterprising  bank,  the  London 
City  and  Midland,  has  an  eye  to  Colonial  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vincial business.  By  the  way,  the  balance-sheet  of  the  London 
City  and  Midland  Bank  has  appeared  with  others  since  our  last 
issue,  and  shows  great  progress  and  strength.  The  reserve  of 
£3,000,000  is  equal  to  the  whole  paid  up  capital,  while  such  other 
solid  assets  as  bank  premises  are  valued,  conservatively,  at  con- 
siderably over  a  million  sterling.  The  current  and  deposit 
accounts  amount  to  the  enormous  total  of  £46,747,797,  the  cash 
in  hand/  at  call  and  at  short  notice,  to  £16, 747,841,  and  the  loans 
and  discounts  to  over  £27,500,000  sterling.  These  are  figures 
which  tell  of  widespread  popularity  and  much  prosperity.  The 
Bank  of  Africa  announces  that  its  profits  for  the  December  half- 
year  amount  to  £67,300,  which  compares  with  £57,621  for  the 
same  period  in  1901.  The  dividend  is  kept  at  12  per  cent.,  while 
£15,000  is  carried  to  reserve  against  only  £7000  last  year,  and  the 
carry-forward  is  increased  from  £18,802  to  £23,000.  This  addi- 
tion brings  the  reserve  fund  up  to  £495,000,  but  it  will  receive 
a  substantial  augmentation  from  the  premiums  on  the  new  issue 
of  shares  which  was  authorised  at  an  extraordinary  meeting  on 
March  2nd.  This  issue  comprises  forty  thousand  new  shares 
to  be  allotted  at  £4  10s.  premium,  which  will  add  £180,000  to 
the  reserve  fund.  The  shareholders  at  the  same  time  get  a  hand- 
some bonus,  as  the  shares  stand  at  over  £8  premium. 

The  only  features  among  Crown  Colony  stocks  are  small 
relapses  in  Barbadoes  and  Trinidad.  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai 
Bank  shares  can  be  obtained  a  little  cheaper  than  a  month  ago, 
on  account  of  the  dividend  being  paid.  The  full  accounts  of 
the  Bank  are  to  hand,  and  show  that  the  profits  for  the  half-year 
ending  December  31st  amounted  to  $2,783,785,  as  against 
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CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable.  : 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoea  3£%  ins. 

375,000 

1925-42f  j 

101 

s& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins. 

250,000 

1923-45*  j 

91 

3^& 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins..     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

114 

3^g 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  .     .     . 

2,450,000 

1940 

97 

3JL 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 

341,800 

1918-43*  i 

102 

3| 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.    . 

1,098,907 

1934 

106 

3§ 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3A%ins.     .     . 
Mauritius    3  %  guai  \ 
Great  Britain  (t)      / 

1,447,300 
600,000 

1919-49* 
1940 

I 

100 
101J 

2ii 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins..     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

112 

8J 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t) 

422,593 

1917-42*  | 

104 

3t« 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

600,000 

1926-44f 

92 

3| 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

80,000 

Div.  £3J  ! 

62£ 

*& 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

$2,393,380  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 
The  bank,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  table,  pays  an  excellent  divi- 
dend, and  is  practically  indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  business  in 
the  Far  East.  The  dollar  had  fallen  to  Is.  Id.  at  the  date  of  the 
balance-sheet,  which  compared  with  Is.  10±d.  a  year  before,  while 
it  is  not  many  years  since  it  stood  at  about  2s.  Sd.  The  difference 
on  this  occasion  required  a  sum  of  $1,309,941  to  make  up  the 
dividend  to  the  sterling  basis.  The  need  for  some  regulation  of 
the  currency  in  relation  to  gold  is  obvious. 

TBUBTEE. 

March  2Qth,  1903. 
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HUMILIATING   POSITION   OF   THE 
CAPE   COLONY 

AN  EX-TREASURER'S  VIEWS. 

WITH  the  departure  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  Table  Bay  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  South  Africa  was  brought  to  a  close, 
which  stands  forth  as  a  record,  at  once  novel  and  remarkable, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  it  may  be  considered.  The  Colonial 
Secretary  is  truly  a  wonderful  personality,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  and  all  good  men  and  true  must  rejoice  that  he  left 
South  Africa  with  a  firm  hope,  amounting  almost  to  a  confidence, 
that  the  main  objects  of  his  mission  had  been  attained. 

This  confidence  is  undoubtedly  well  founded  as  regards  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Biver  Colony,  where  the  master  mind 
and  untiring  energy  of  Lord  Milner  are  doing  the  practical  work 
of  conciliating  all  nationalities,  of  amalgamating  the  Dutch  and 
English,  of  establishing  a  firm  government  on  as  popular  a  basis 
as  circumstances  permit,  of  repatriation,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
developing  the  vast  resources,  mineral,  agricultural,  and  com- 
mercial, of  these  territories.  The  task  is  a  stupendous  one,  and 
has  been  undertaken  and  thus  far  carried  on  with  a  wisdom  and 
a  zeal  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  British  statesmanship 
throughout  the  world.  And  while  Lord  Milner  is  still  able  and 
willing  to  carry  on  his  labours,  no  one  can  possibly  doubt  that 
the  building  up  of  this  grand  outpost  of  the  mighty  British 
Empire,  resting  on  the  solid  foundation  of  justice  and  equality 
to  all,  will  progress  until  it  becomes  at  once  the  corner  stone  and 
capital  of  the  federated  territories  over  which  the  British  flag  is 
destined  to  wave. 
VOL.  V.— No.  28.  2  A 
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In  marked  contrast  with  this  the  position  of  the  Cape  Colony 
is  most  humiliating,  most  distressing ;  torn  to  pieces  by  political 
factions,  honeycombed  with  disloyalty,  with  a  cabinet  which  has 
lost  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  that  can  be  regarded  as  the 
enlightened  portion  of  the  community,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  Cape  Colony  is  to  recover  its  position  as  the  Premier  State  in 
South  Africa.  Does  any  one  believe  that  the  change  of  name,  by 
which  the  "  South  African  party  "  is  substituted  for  the  "  Bond  " 
indicates  any  change  in  the  principles  and  aims  of  that  party  ? 
Does  it  not  rather  indicate  the  extension  of  its  sphere  of  influence 
so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  British  South  Africa? — the  un- 
diminished  determination  to  combat  and  prevent  the  union  of  the 
two  nationalities,  Dutch  and  English — to  keep  these  distinct,  and 
never  to  allow  a  century  of  experience  of  the  mildness  of  British 
rule  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  of  the  equalities  which  its  free  con- 
stitution conferred  upon  them,  to  erase  from  their  minds  what 
they  are  pleased  to  regard  as  unpardonable  wrongs.  Few,  indeed, 
will  to-day  be  found  who  are  prepared  to  justify  all  the  acts  of  the 
British  Government  during  that  century,  but  if  the  question, 
"  Who  have  suffered  most  from  the  vacillation  of  the  Imperial 
Government?"  be  fairly  considered,  surely  there  can  be  but  one 
answer.  The  English  have  been  sacrificed  again  and  again  by 
their  own  Government,  and  every  change  of  policy  has  been 
largely  in  favour  of  the  Dutch.  Did  not  Sir  John  Cradock 
renounce  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crown  over  the  land,  when  he 
converted  "  Crown  lands  "  into  "  quit-rent  grants  "  of  such  extent 
that  the  grantees  at  once  became  wealthy  landed  proprietors  ! 
Did  the  British  settlers  of  1820  obtain  grants  at  all  comparable 
with  these  ?  Was  not  the  Orange  Free  State  founded  on  territory 
retroceded  to  the  Dutch  without  any  compensation  to  English 
residents  therein  for  being  placed  under  a  foreign  government  ? 
Was  not  the  Transvaal  retroceded  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
Dutch,  and  the  English  residents  again  sold  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
to  a  hostile  power  ? 

It  is  by  such  acts  that  the  British  Government  have,  during 
the  last  century  unwittingly,  but  steadily  and  surely,  instilled 
into  the  Dutch  mind  the  conviction  that  they  are  the  strongest 
of  the  two  nationalities,  and  especially  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  conviction  has  been  strengthened  by  every  voice  that 
has  been  raised  both  in  England  and  in  the  Cape  Colony,  while 
the  haughty  insolence  of  the  Bondists,  using  opprobrious  epithets 
to  indicate  the  English,  who  were  designated  "  Eooineks  "  just  as 
a  certain  tribe  of  Kaffirs  were  called  "  Vaalpens,"  and  were  plainly 
told  they  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  colony  provided  they 
behaved  themselves,  was  gathering  strength  from  day  to  day  until 
it  culminated  in  the  defiance  of  England  and  the  declaration  of 
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war.  And  even  then  both  England  and  the  Cape  Colony  com- 
mitted the  extraordinary  blunder,  the  latter  of  passing,  the  former 
of  sanctioning,  the  Treason  Act  of  1900,  an  Act  which  reduced 
the  crime  of  treason  and  rebellion  almost  to  the  level  of  a  police 
offence,  fixing  the  penalty  at  a  five  years'  disfranchisement !  Con- 
ciliation with  a  vengeance  !  The  passing  of  this  Act  was  a  direct 
incentive  to  rebellion,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  second  invasion 
of  the  colony  and  the  consequent  prolongation  of  the  war.  The 
weakness  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  sanctioning  such  a  law 
horrified  the  Loyalists — they  saw  in  it  a  repetition  of  the  Majuba 
policy  of  reconciliation,  and  well  knew  that  from  henceforth 
loyalty  was  at  a  discount  and  rather  a  reproach  than  an  honour. 
Then  from  the  depths  of  despair  came  the  appeal  to  the  Imperial 
Government  to  suspend,  not  to  abrogate  the  Constitution,  as  the 
only  possible  mode  of  showing  a  Bond-ridden  legislature  that  the 
same  authority  which  granted  them  free  institutions  had  the 
power  to  rescind  them  when  those  privileges  were  perverted  into 
an  act  of  hostility  against  the  Crown. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  has  given  his  reasons  for  not  acceding 
to  this  request,  but  some  doubt  has  been  expressed  whether,  with 
the  deep  insight  which  he  has  gained  during  his  tour  in  South 
Africa  into  all  the  entanglements  by  which  the  Loyalists  are 
environed  and  the  discouragements  by  which  they  are  met  at 
every  turn,  he  is  confirmed  in  the  wisdom  of  his  decision.  He 
has  left  the  Colony  with  the  firm  hope  that  the  conciliation 
policy  will  yet  prove  triumphant  and  that  the  utterances  of 
Messrs.  De  Waal  and  Hofmeyr  may  be  accepted  as  the  voice  of 
the  South  African  party,  and  as  undoubtedly  sincere.  To  those 
who  have  carefully  noted  the  various  phases  through  which  the 
Colony  has  passed  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  present  prospect 
is  far  from  satisfactory ;  and  in  spite  of  the  Progressive  party 
having  given  the  assurance  that  they  accept  the  professions  of 
Messrs.  De  Waal  and  Hofmeyr  as  sincere,  the  question  may  most 
legitimately  be  asked,  on  what  are  these  assurances  based  ? 

What  authority  have  they  for  their  loyal  utterances?  Has 
the  President  of  the  Bond,  or  its  Bestuur,  or  its  Commissie  Van 
Toezigt  authorised  them  to  speak  in  their  name  ?  Above  all,  has 
the  Dutch  Keformed  Church  authorised  them  to  do  so  ?  Is  not 
that  body  still  maintaining  the  same  sullen  silence  which  it  has 
observed  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities?  Has  it  not  both 
directly  and  indirectly  encouraged  rebellion  ?  And  by  abstaining 
from  any  response  to  the  heart-stirring  appeals  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary  is  it  not  doing  so  still?  The  strongest  moral  force 
which  influences  the  populations  of  the  globe  is  unquestionably 
their  religion — whether  Christian,  Mohammedan,  Buddhist,  or 
Brahmin  ;  all  are  swayed  by  their  religious  principles,  and  when 
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that  moral  force  is  misapplied,  when  its  influence  is  used  in 
enkindling  the  sparks  of  rebellion,  in  encouraging  race  hatred,  in 
excluding  the  Loyalists  from  their  pulpits,  on  what  can  even  the 
most  hopeful  rely  as  a  sure  foundation  ?  Hope  may  exist — con- 
fidence is  impossible.  Everyone,  the  most  pessimistic  included, 
must  admit  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  done  all  that  mortal  man 
could  possibly  do  to  heal  the  wounds  of  this  sad  colony,  and  will 
feel  deeply  and  truly  grateful  to  him  for  his  gigantic  effort.  But 
until  the  cancer  of  disloyalty  is  uprooted  by  the  only  power  that 
can  do  it,  until  the  Imperial  Government  resolutely  maintains  by 
its  rule  what  it  has  gained  by  its  victories,  and  at  the  cost  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  treasure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  still  more 
costly  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  the  best  and  truest  of  her  citizens 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  yields  to  the  common-sense 
principle  of  punishing  the  evil  and  rewarding  the  good,  so  long 
will  the  prospects  of  the  Colony  be  enveloped  in  the  dark  robes 
of  doubt  and  despair. 

But  it  may  be  asked  what  is  there  to  dread  in  the  future  ?  Is 
not  the  prospect  of  a  new  war,  and  of  a  new  struggle  for  supremacy 
in  South  Africa,  too  ridiculous  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment  ? 
With  the  Transvaal  in  our  hands,  and  all  the  ports  of  South 
Africa  under  our  control,  it  is  impossible  that  ammunition  and 
implements  of  war  can  be  imported.  Granted  that  this  is  so, 
there  still  remains  in  this  Colony  the  bitterness  which  treason 
and  rebellion  have  caused.  How  can  the  farming  population 
settle  down  to  a  peaceful,  trustful,  and  neighbourly  life  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  was  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  property  who 
burnt  down  his  homestead,  looted  his  stock,  shot  his  son  or  his 
near  relation  ?  Has  any  single  expression  of  regret  for  the  past, 
of  repentance  for  deeds  of  violence  and  rapine,  been  uttered  by 
any  rebel  ?  Has  any  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  extraordinary 
clemency  of  the  English  Government,  a  clemency  which  has  been 
carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  border  on  folly,  ever  escaped 
from  the  lips  of  rebels  ?  The  conciliation  has  all  come  from  the 
one  side  ;  and  until  some  very  much  stronger  proofs  of  good  will 
than  the  utterances  of  Messrs.  De  Waal  and  Hofmeyr  are  given 
by  the  South  African  party,  until  the  ministers  and  officers  of  the 
Dutch  Eeformed  Church  bestir  themselves  to  instil  into  the  hearts 
of  their  congregations  the  divine  doctrines  of  love  and  peace,  and 
themselves  practise  what  they  teach,  the  social  position  of  the 
English  and  the  loyal  Dutch  will  be  unbearable.  On  them  rests 
this  weighty  responsibility.  Will  they  realise  this?  Will  they 
rise  to  the  occasion,  and  prove  to  the  world  that  they  are  Christians 
in  deed  and  in  truth,  not  in  name  only  ? 

From  a   constitutional  point  of  view,   however,  arises   the 
puzzling   question,   the   most   perplexing   of   all,   what   are   the 
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relative  positions  of  the  Colony,  and  the  Imperial  Government 
especially,  as  regards  the  crime  of  rebellion  ?  Mr.  Chamberlain 
treated  the  subject  of  a  general  amnesty  as  if  it  were  a  purely 
Colonial  question  to  be  dealt  with  solely  by  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment and  Legislature,  and  this  is  a  position  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  comprehend.  Is  not  a  rebellion  such  as  the  Colony 
has  just  witnessed  and  experienced — rebels  taking  up  arms  against 
the  Imperial  forces  and  actively  supporting  the  hostile  invasion 
of  his  Majesty's  dominions — as  much,  or  more,  of  an  offence 
against  the  Crown  than  against  the  Colonial  Government?  In 
the  case  of  the  Bechuanaland  rebellion,  where  no  Imperial  forces 
were  in  the  field,  it  was  easy  to  accept  the  position  that  it  was 
a  local  affair,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Colonial  Legislature,  the 
members  of  which  body  felt  that  they  were  vindicating  the 
honour  of  their  Sovereign,  as  well  as  their  own,  when  they 
promptly  confiscated  the  lands  of  the  offenders,  expelled  them 
from  their  country,  and  dispersed  them  to  earn  a  living  among 
the  farmers  of  the  Western  Province. 

The  Colonial  rebellion  was  against  England  and  British 
supremacy — against  the  King  and  his  authority,  and  yet  a 
Bondist  Government  and  a  Bondist  Legislature,  whose  every 
utterance  has  been  an  expression  of  sympathy  with,  and  their 
enactments  a  condonation  of  treason,  are  to  be  the  arbiters  in 
the  matter.  I  ask  again,  what  are  the  relative  positions  of  the 
Colony  and  the  Imperial  Government  in  this  matter  ?  Until  this 
question  is  plainly  and  satisfactorily  answered,  no  loyal  British 
subject,  whether  of  English  or  Dutch  extraction,  will  feel  that 
the  power  of  the  mighty  Empire  is  being  exercised  for  the  security 
of  his  life  and  liberties. 

C.  W.  HUTTON 
(Ex-Treasurer  of  the  Colony). 

EONDEBOSCH. 
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ADVANCE    OF   BRITISH   INFLUENCE   IN 
WESTERN   AFRICA:    WITH   MAP 

HAUSALAND  AND  THE  HAUSAS. 

THAT  day,  some  time  in  the  spring  of  1806,  on  which  the 
famous  traveller,  Mungo  Park,  met  his  death  in  the  rapids 
at  Bussa,  gave  Hausaland  to  the  world.  On  that  day  her 
history,  which  is  destined  to  be  continued  in  the  future  as  part 
of  the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  had  its  birth,  and  fate, 
apparently  a  little  less  blind  than  usual,  gave  it  a  brand  new 
dynasty,  the  doings  of  which  to  chronicle.  Of  the  rulers  that  had 
governed  the  country  before  that  time  little  definite  is  known 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  Hausas. 

The  new  rulers  belonged  to  an  alien  race.  There  were 
at  this  time  large  numbers  of  a  cattle-breeding  tribe,  known 
as  the  Fulbe,  settled  in  the  country.  These  people  were  very 
dissatisfied  at  the  treatment  they  received  from  the  Hausa 
kings,  and  in  the  twelve  hundred  and  seventeenth  year  of  the 
Hedjra  (A.D.  1802-3)  a  certain  section  of  them,  goaded  beyond 
measure  by  the  tyrannous  oppression  of  one  Bawa,  King  of 
Gober,  broke  into  open  rebellion.  They  were  singularly  fortunate 
in  their  choice  of  a  leader.  The  man  who  afterwards  became 
famous  from  Morocco  to  Abyssinia  as  the  Sheyk  Othman,  was 
a  fanatical  firebrand  of  the  first  magnitude.  He  was  a  sort 
of  mad  mollah,  with  those  fierce  powers  of  concentration  that 
only  certain  eccentric  minds  seem  capable  of.  The  Hausas  were 
at  this  time  a  pagan  race,  while  the  compatriots  of  Othman  were 
Muslim.  He  was  an  elder  among  them.  That  his  believing 
fellow-countrymen  should  have  to  support  a  pagan  tyranny,  was, 
he  felt,  intolerable ;  and  as  he  felt  he  spoke  in  the  councils  of  his 
tribe  and  in  the  open  gathering.  The  dissatisfaction  that  took  its 
rise  in  him,  grew  and  spread  till  it  came  to  the  notice  of  the  ruling 
race,  with  the  result  that  Othman  and  his  fellow  elders  were  sum- 
moned to  the  presence  of  the  king  and  severely  reprimanded. 

That  reprimand  lay  at  the  root  of  the  downfall  of  the  Hausa 
kings.  Othman  returned  to  his  village  to  raise  the  standard  of 
open  revolt.  Feelings  that  had  previously  smouldered  now  burst 
into  flame ;  and  not  into  the  flame  of  a  mere  war,  but  of  a  Jehad, 
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a  holy  war ;  in  which  to  conquer  was  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Almighty,  and  to  die  to  secure  inconceivable  and  everlasting  bliss. 
From  far  and  near  the  Fulbe  gathered  to  the  fray.  With 
Othman's  banner  streaming  at  their  head  they  marched  to  battle; 
with  his  fierce  inflammatory  songs  upon  their  lips  they  hurled 
themselves  against  their  foes.  That  they  were  few  in  number 
was  nothing  to  them ;  that  the  odds  arrayed  against  them  were 
overwhelming  was  less — their  faith  was  in  Othman,  the  god  of 
battles  was  their  buckler. 

The  result  proved  once  again  that  the  race  is  not  always  to 
the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  Though  defeated  time 
after  time  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  rising,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  thought  of  going  back  among  the  ranks  of  the 
Fulbe  warriors.  Aided  by  his  brother,  Abd  Allahi,  his  son 
Mohammed  Bellu,  and  other  leaders,  Othman  struck  out  in  all 
directions.  Fresh  obstacles  were  met  with  an  ever  fresh  energy. 
Every  small  advantage  gained  was  ruthlessly  pressed  home.  A 
story  that  I  have  heard  well  illustrates  Othman's  manner  of 
fighting.  He  was  taken  at  a  disadvantage  by  a  force  very  much 
larger  than  his  own,  and  suffered  great  loss.  Having  no  chance 
of  retrieving  matters,  he  gathered  up  what  was  left  of  his  band 
and  fled ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  while  the  enemy  were 
drunk  with  victory  and  perhaps  other  things,  he  came  back  with 
his  battered  remnant  and  smote  them  utterly. 

The  war  lasted  five  years.  From  all  records  and  traditions,  it 
was  waged  with  the  same  vehement  bitterness  from  first  to  last. 
It  was  a  no-quarter  war  on  both  sides.  Walled  towns  did  not 
fall  till  they  had  eaten  their  last  vulture  and  caught  their  last 
lizard ;  some  of  the  old  ruling  families  did  not  give  up  the 
struggle  till  every  male  member  capable  of  bearing  arms  had  been 
exterminated.  But  the  furious  energy  of  the  Fulbe  brooked  no 
denial.  It  ended  by  making  Othman  an  emperor,  and  subjecting 
all  the  Hausa  States  to  the  rule  of  the  dynasty  he  founded.  That 
dynasty  has  now  lasted  ninety-six  years.  It  was  Mohammed 
Bellu  who  received  Captain  Clapperton  in  1821.  It  was  his 
grandson,  Alihu,  who  entertained  Dr.  Henry  Barth  in  1853 ;  and 
it  was  his  lineal  descendant,  Abd  Allahi,  who  died  a  few  months 
ago  on  his  way  from  Sokoto  to  Kano  to  support  his  so-called 
vassal,  the  emir  of  the  latter  town,  in  his  attack  on  the  British 
resident  and  his  garrison  at  Zaria.  But  it  is  not  as  warrior,  king, 
or  even  the  founder  of  a  dynasty,  that  Othman  is  remembered, 
but  as  the  simple  Sheyk,  the  champion  of  Islam. 

Of  the  Fulbe,  as  of  many  other  things  African,  but  little  is 
known.  They  are  found  widely  spread  over  the  Western  Sudan, 
the  common  people  among  them  preserving  everywhere,  whatever 
may  be  their  surroundings,  their  own  peculiar  racial  characteristics 
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and  language.  The  ruling  class  in  Hausaland,  however,  seem  to 
have  become,  during  the  hundred  years  of  their  dominance,  some- 
what severely  modified.  The  natural  Fula  is  a  slender-limbed, 
copper-coloured  man.  Some  of  the  ruling  emirs  of  Hausaland  are 
as  burly  as  brewers'  draymen,  and  most  of  them  are  as  black  as 
ink ;  but  this  sudden  change  is  probably  due  to  a  liberal  infusion 
of  slave  blood.  The  kings  and  princes  have  large  female  establish- 
ments, including  ladies  of  all  tints  and  races,  any  of  whom  may 
be  the  mothers  of  their  sons.  In  this  way  succeeding  generations 
of  the  particular  section  of  the  race  that  rules,  the  descendants  in 
most  cases  of  Othman  and  his  lieutenants,  have  become  black. 
Elsewhere  in  the  bulk,  the  strict  racial  characteristics  survive. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  give  with  any  accuracy  the  various 
political  movements  that  have  resulted  in  the  building  up  of  the 
empire  of  Sokoto  as  it  stands  to-day,  or  rather  as  it  did  stand 
eight  or  ten  months  ago.  Before  the  active  interference  of 
Europe  in  these  regions,  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto  ruled  over  an 
empire  which  included,  as  well  as  all  the  Hausa  States,  the 
Sultanate  of  Gandu,  a  western  appendage  with  a  ruler  supposed 
to  be  almost  the  equal  of  his  brother  of  Sokoto ;  the  kingdom  of 
the  Nupes,  a  tribe  to  the  south  who  are  probably  indigenous, 
which  neither  the  Fulbe  nor  the  Hausas  are ;  and  the  country 
of  Adamawa,  a  mountainous  region  of  great  extent  away  to  the 
south  of  the  Eiver  Binue. 

But  it  is  with  Hausaland  alone  that  we  are  concerned  in  the 
present  instance.  The  country  that  Othman  and  his  immediate 
successors  first  fastened  themselves  on  is  a  pleasant  land,  and 
one  that  only  needs  security  and  peace  to  develop  rapidly.  It  is 
situated  roughly  between  the  seventh  and  thirteenth  degrees  of 
north  latitude  and  east  and  west  for  about  two  hundred  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  It  extends  from  the 
Eiver  Binue  to  the  southern  fringes  of  the  Sahara,  and  from  the 
Middle  Niger  to  the  Bornuese  frontiers,  some  two  hundred  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Lake  Chad.  The  mean  altitude  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  country  will  probably  be  found  to  be  somewhere 
about  one  thousand  feet.  It  contains  some  small  ranges  of  rocky 
hills,  and  several  considerable  patches  of  very  precipitous  country ; 
but  it  has  no  notable  peak — nothing,  certainly,  I  should  think, 
over  four  thousand  feet  high.  It  is  said  to  be  lacking  in  navigable 
rivers,  those  it  has  running  to  width  rather  than  depth  ;  but  it 
will  probably  be  found,  when  more  time  can  be  given  to  the 
matter,  that  during  the  rains  it  will  be  possible  to  run  launches 
of  suitable  construction  much  farther  into  the  country  than  has 
hitherto  been  supposed.  For  the  rest  the  country  is  well  watered 
and  fertile. 

It  contains  almost  every  variety  of  physical  feature  common 
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to  the  Tropics.  There  are  mountain  uplands,  densely  vegetated 
belts,  fertile  plains  and  desert  solitudes.  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
however,  that  most  of  the  desert  solitudes  are  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Anglo-French  boundary.  A  few  of  the  most  useful  and 
some  of  the  most  magnificent  trees  in  the  world  are  included 
among  its  flora.  Mighty  baobabs  (Adansonia  digitata)  with 
trunks  like  church  towers,  thrust  their  massive  branches  like 
colossal  fingers  into  the  sky.  Stately  cotton  trees  (Bombax)  rear 
their  majestic  heads  over  nearly  every  village.  The  Kadanya 
or  Shea  Butter  tree  (Bassia  Par  Mi),  with  its  dense  wood  and 
valuable  oil-bearing  kernel,  is  a  prolific  native.  The  feathery 
foliage  of  the  tamarind  feeds  the  silk-worm,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  one  of  the  national  industries.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  crotons  are  common.  Almost  every  variety  of  palm, 
date,  oil,  and  dum,  is  represented.  Groves  of  acacias  stud  the 
plains;  pawpaws  (carica  papaya),  mbegs  and  sycamores,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  every  courtyard ;  wild  plums  and  custard  apples 
grow  by  the  wayside. 

Nor  are  flowers  wanting,  though  the  heavy  fragrance  of  the 
jessamine  only  serves  to  accentuate  the  barren  beauty  of  the  rest. 
The  lotus  floats  lightly  on  the  surface  of  the  pools.  I  have  seen 
lilies  growing  by  the  acre,  and  here  and  there  one  comes  across  a 
flower  like  a  chrysanthemum.  In  the  south  a  convolvulus  is 
common,  and  there  are  also  many  shrubs  and  trees  that  literally 
blaze  with  blossom,  the  names  of  which  I  regret  that  I  am  not 
botanist  enough  to  be  able  to  give.  Among  the  indigenous  plants 
of  value  may  be  mentioned  indigofers,  cotton  and  tobacco.  Of 
cereals,  wheat,  rice,  dhurra  (sorghum  vulgar  e),  and  several 
varieties  of  millet.  Of  edible  vegetables,  the  sweet  potato  (con- 
volvulus batatas),  the  yam,  manioc,  several  kinds  of  beans,  onions, 
bananas,  melons  and  limes. 

The  country  is  rich  in  animal,  bird,  reptile  and  insect.  Tbe 
large  family  of  the  antelopes,  including  the  koodoo  and  the  oryx, 
probably  lead  the  way  among  the  mammals  as  far  as  numbers  are 
concerned.  The  major  part  of  the  country  is  too  much  cut  up 
for  elephants;  still  they  may  be  found  in  many  parts,  particularly, 
I  am  led  to  believe,  in  the  south-eastern  districts  between  the 
town  of  Bauchi  and  the  Niger.  The  leopard,  hyena,  civet,  and 
here  and  there  the  lion,  represent  the  cats ;  hippo  and  alligator 
haunt  the  rivers.  Warthog  is  common  in  the  north  and  west, 
scorpions  abound  in  the  dry  rocky  plains,  pythons  along  the  river, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  south  monkeys  of  all  castes  and  dimen- 
sions, from  tiny  little  solitary  grey  chaps,  say  eight  inches  long, 
to  gangs  of  dog-faced  baboons,  are  so  common  that  they  may  be 
almost  said  to  possess  the  land. 

Among  the  birds  there  is  the  ostrich  on  the  southern  reaches 
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of  the  Desert,  cranes,  flamingo,  egret,  and  endless  water-fowl  along 
the  rivers;  and  partridges,  pigeons,  doves,  guinea-fowl,  parrots, 
hawks  and  vultures,  nearly  everywhere.  The  last  is  almost  a 
domestic  fowl.  As  I  am  not  a  fisherman,  I  know  little  about 
the  fishes,  save  that  some  of  them  are  good  to  eat ;  but,  to 
judge  by  the  primitive  methods  of  fishing  I  have  seen  employed 
with  most  preposterous  success,  fish  must  be  much  more  plentiful 
than  I  should  have  considered  possible  in  waters  haunted  by  so 
many  fish-eating  birds,  and  raked  by  the  cruel  teeth  of  the 
alligator.  Where  the  current  is  strong,  the  members  of  the  local 
angling  clubs  build  little  breakwaters  out  into  the  river  at  right 
angles  to  the  bank,  and,  when  the  tired  fish  rest  in  the  shelter 
behind  the  breakwater,  they  come  along  with  a  basket  and  a  kind 
of  primitive  crane  and  dip  for  them,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the 
contents  of  the  basket  when  it  comes  up  strongly  suggests 
plenitude  of  fish  in  the  river.  I  may  also  say  the  method  of 
fishing  recommends  itself  to  me  as  one  superior  to  that  in  vogue 
among  sportsmen  in  this  country. 

As  to  insects,  the  country  rejoices  in  fleas  and  sand-bugs  in 
places,  cockroaches,  tarantula  and  hornets,  ants  of  every  variety, 
bushflies  as  big  as  bumble  bees,  and  last  but  not  least,  mosquitos. 
I  have  not  reckoned  the  bees  as  mere  insects,  because,  on  account 
of  the  large  amount  of  very  excellent  honey  they  produce,  they 
deserve  wholly  separate  and  very  grateful  mention. 

The  population  of  Hausaland,  when  considered  in  the  bulk, 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  sections.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  Fulbe,  the  race  which,  under  the  leadership  of 
Othman,  early  in  the  last  century  got  the  government  of  the 
country  into  their  hands,  and  that  the  Hausa  race  proper  form 
a  second  section  will  be  well  understood ;  but  there  is  yet  a  third 
section,  composed  of  what  are  most  probably  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  what  is  now  called  Hausaland.  From  the  present 
condition  and  past  records  of  the  country,  it  would  appear  that 
much  the  same  measure  as  the  Fulbe  meted  to  the  Hausas  had 
been  previously  measured  out  by  the  Hausas  to  former  holders  of 
the  land.  The  Hausa  people,  and,  of  course,  with  them  the 
Fulbe,  are  only  interlopers  in  the  desirable  piece  of  country 
they  occupy  to-day,  the  original  occupiers  being  probably  repre- 
sented by  the  numerous  small  tribes  of  the  south  and  east. 
Where  the  country  is  open  and  accessible,  these  tribes  have  been 
conquered,  and,  in  some  cases,  superficially  Islamised ;  and,  as  a 
result,  they  have  more  or  less  lost  their  identity.  But  there  are 
wide  areas  of  mountain  and  forest,  among  which  many  still  retain 
their  independence. 

In  the  present  condition  of  these  small  tribes,  we  may  perhaps 
read  the  story  of  the  land  before  the  Hausas  came.  It  would  be 
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a  story  of  low  grade  life.  I  once  crossed  a  piece  of  country 
occupied  by  these  tribes.  On  the  second  evening  after  passing 
its  frontiers,  we  halted  for  the  night  near  a  village  perched  on 
the  shoulder  of  a  rocky  spur,  say  two  thousand  feet  high.  After 
a  prolonged  inspection,  the  people  in  the  eyrie  above  evidently 
decided  that  we  were  harmless,  for  they  came  down  to  get  a 
closer  view  of  us.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  more  revolting  set  of 
people  than  that  village  disgorged.  They  were  under  the  middle 
height  and  squat,  with  receding  foreheads  and  tumid  upper  lips. 
They  were  abdominous,  spindle-legged,  splay-footed.  Their  skins 
were  grey  and  greasy  with  dirt.  Their  attitude  was  sullen,  their 
glance  furtive.  They  were  clothed  in  scraps  of  skin  and  rags, 
and  four  out  of  every  ten  of  them  afflicted  with  enormous  veined 
goitrous  tumours,  that  swelled  out  prominently  under  their 
throats  like  the  bags  of  some  fabulously  loathsome  variety  of 
fish-eating  birds.  Their  ugliness  was  unique. 

As  we  got  further  into  this  piece  of  country,  we  found  that, 
though  the  tribes  that  occupied  it  presented  an  undeviating 
similarity  in  the  one  particular  that  they  were  all  undesirable 
neighbours,  they  resembled  one  another  in  little  else.  In  racial 
characteristics,  appearance,  language,  and  even  habits,  they 
differed  regularly  and  persistently,  sometimes  even  when  living 
within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  one  another.  The  people  we  have 
just  been  speaking  of  were  stunted  and  misshapen.  Twenty 
miles  away  over  the  ridge,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
a  population  that  was  fine,  robust,  a  bit  brutish  about  the  face 
perhaps,  but  otherwise  smart  and  clean-limbed.  The  first  people 
gave  one  the  idea  of  a  town  full  of  rag  and  bone  merchants  out 
for  a  bank  holiday  spree,  with  all  their  stock-in-trade  tacked  on 
to  their  backs ;  the  second  stood  up  as  naked  as  the  day  they 
were  born.  In  the  matter  of  clothes,  the  particular  varieties  of 
tribal  tastes  were  perhaps  most  evident. 

In  passing  through  the  country  as  fast  as  we  could  travel,  we 
naturally  found  ourselves  unable  to  ascertain  anything  about  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  tribes,  or  even  much  about  their  modes  of 
life  ;  but  we  could  always  see  how  they  were  dressed.  Some  of 
the  tribes  were  clothed  in  skins ;  some  wore  rags,  usually  of 
excessive  antiquity  and  considerable  smell ;  some  affected  leaves 
and  some  wore  nothing.  When  I  say  some  wore  nothing,  I  am 
using  a  phrase  that  needs  some  qualification.  In  almost  every 
case,  whatever  else  may  be  worn,  the  adult  males  of  the  tribe 
wear  tight- fitting  leathern  centres,  a  kind  of  scanty  triangular 
bathing-drawers-like  garment.  This  is  worn,  not  out  of  any 
regard  for  appearance,  but  for  comfort  and  convenience  when  at 
work,  and  for  safety  while  fighting.  In  some  tribes  all  the 
females,  without  distinction,  are  naked;  in  others,  all  wear  a 
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bunch  of  tough  leathery  leaves  suspended  apron  wise  before  them ; 
while  in  yet  again  a  third  class,  the  matrons  wear  some  kind  of 
covering,  while  the  maids  go  about  in  a  more  natural  condition. 
The  women  of  one  tribe  betray  a  strong  liking  for  cords  coloured 
with  yellow  clay.  The  absence  of  other  clothes  is  in  this  case 
accentuated  by  a  band  of  this  cord  round  the  waist,  and  others, 
after  the  manner  of  garters,  round  the  legs. 

Concerning  matters  of  diet  these  people  also  differ.  Some 
of  the  tribes  are  mainly  root-eaters— subsisting  on  surreptitiously 
grown  yams  and  sweet  potatoes  ;  these  tribes  are  often  cannibal. 
Others  hunt  and  only  eat  killed  animal  meat ;  while  yet  again 
some  more  economical  feeders  consume  anything  that  comes 
easily  to  hand,  not  even  rejecting  such  things  as  snakes,  vultures, 
lizards,  worms  and  carrion.  In  order  that  the  reader  may 
appreciate  the  full  scope  of  the  last  term,  I  may  mention  that  I 
have  heard  these  tribes  alluded  to  as  the  corpse-eaters. 

The  tracts  of  country  occupied  by  such  tribes  as  those  I  am 
describing,  are,  as  a  rule,  in  an  extremely  disturbed  condition. 
Being,  so  far  as  effective  government  is  concerned,  no  man's 
land,  they  have  become  a  kind  of  Spanish  main  for  the  rascaldom 
of  the  country  to  buccaneer  on.  The  tract  that  I  have  actual 
personal  experience  of  lay  within  the  province  of  Zozo  (Emirate 
of  Zaria)  ;  but  it  abutted  on  several  others,  each  of  which 
vomited  into  it  its  rogues  and  vagabonds,  to  fight  among  them- 
selves, and  to  kidnap,  kill,  torture,  burn,  and  enslave  such 
members  of  the  indigenous  population  as  they  could  waylay  or 
hunt  down.  When  we  passed  through  this  particular  scrap  of 
nature,  it  was  a  pandemonium.  It  was  over-run  by  bands  of 
robbers,  scoured  by  regular  slave  raiders,  and  oppressed  by  the 
troops  of  the  Emir  who  were  there  ostensibly  to  keep  the  road 
through  it  open.  Most  of  the  tribes  that  are  thus  harried  and 
victimised,  behave,  under  the  infliction,  like  scared  brutes,  now 
cowering  in  their  villages,  and  again  giving  way  to  bursts  of 
animal-like  fury.  One  tribe,  however,  the  Kedji,  I  am  given  to 
believe,  never  bend  before  the  blast,  but  always  take  up  a  defensive, 
not  to  say  offensive,  attitude.  I  have  been  told  that,  as  a  result 
it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  Kedji  slave  on  the  markets. 

This  tribe  looks  upon  all  parties  of  strangers  as  enemies  about 
to  attack  them ;  and,  when  one  comes  their  way,  they  try,  as 
a  preventative  measure,  to  get  in  a  blow  first.  Their  methods 
of  warfare  are  original.  Their  plan,  in  dealing  with  a  suspected 
party,  is  to  dog  its  footsteps  by  means  of  their  women.  These 
women  trackers  are  usually  about  forty  years  of  age,  wrinkled 
and  leathery ;  they  wear  a  bunch  of  leaves  before  them.  They 
are  very  active  and  untiring,  and  will  frequently  follow  a  caravan 
or  band  for  days  together  without  being  seen.  When  they  have 
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got  to  know  all  they  want  to  about  a  war  party — how  many  men, 
how  many  guns,  whether  the  guns  are  dummies,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  or  not;  or,  if  a  trading  party,  what  sort  of  baggage, 
how  much  it  is  likely  to  be  worth,  they  slip  off  at  a  tangent  and 
inform  the  tribe.  Then,  if  the  men  of  the  tribe  consider  the 
game  worth  their  while,  and  within  their  powers,  they  travel  to 
some  point  on  the  road  to  be  traversed  by  the  doomed  caravan, 
and  form  an  ambuscade  at  an  awkward  place — down  a  gorge,  on 
a  river  bank,  or  in  a  thick  belt  of  timber — and,  when  that  caravan 
comes  along,  it  is  attacked  with  violent  suddenness,  and  howls 
and  yells,  and  clubs  and  spears ;  and  the  result  usually  is  one 
caravan  less  in  the  world. 

That  these  Kedji  indulge  in  a  little  lawlessness  on  their  own 
account  is  no  doubt  the  case ;  but  that  they  keep  their  part  of 
the  country  clearer  of  other  marauders  than  the  rest  is  fairly 
certain.  While  I  was  in  their  country,  and  with  my  com- 
panions was  watching  for  and  preparing  against  their  amiable 
little  ways  at  every  turn,  I  was  given  a  very  able  demonstration 
of  the  methods  employed  by  them  in  dealing  with  the  lawlessness 
of  others. 

One  evening  our  Sariki-n-alaru  (the  head-man  of  the  carriers) 
hailed  me.  "  If  you  will  come  along  with  me,"  he  said,  "  I'll  tell 
you  something  about  these  Kedji."  I  went.  He  led  me  up  to 
the  crest  of  a  ridge  that  lay  to  the  eastward  of  our  camp, 
and,  pointing  away  over  mile  after  mile  of  tree-laden  plain, 
called  my  attention  to  a  huge  truncated  mass  of  rock  that  was 
just  discernible  in  the  distance.  "That  rock,"  he  said,  "stands 
in  the  centre  of  a  Kedji  village — one  of  the  principal  of  their 
villages.  It  is  of  great  size,  and  one  side  of  it  slopes  up  gently 
like  the  slope  of  a  roof,  but  the  others  are  straight  down  like 
the  outer  side  of  the  wall  of  a  city.  And  the  height  of 
these  straight  sides  is  very  great,  and  at  the  bottom  are  many 
ragged  stones.  Now,  on  one  occasion,  the  Kedji  people  caught 
the  Sariki  (chief)  of  one  of  the  bands  of  Barayi  (robbers)  that 
chee  (eat  up)  this  land,  and  they  took  him  away  to  that  village, 
to  the  top  of  the  rock.  And  they  stripped  off  his  clothes.  And 
they  built  a  fire  there.  And  they  heated  their  spear-points  in  it. 
And  they  began  to  touch  him  with  the  ends  of  them.  And  they 
drove  him  gently  backwards,  towards  the  edge,  where  the  side  of 
the  rock  is  straight  like  the  outside  of  the  wall  of  a  town  and  the 
ragged  stones  wait  below  ;  and  they  kept  him  there  awhile  with 
the  wind  on  one  side  of  him  and  the  ring  of  iron  points  that  were 
red  on  the  other.  And  he  that  had  slain  many  cried  and  prayed 
and  sweated.  And  when  they  went  to  push  him  over,  he  tried  to 
cling  to  the  hot  spear  blades,  but  could  not,  and  he  fell ;  and  the 
ragged  stones  that  waited  below  brake  him,  and  the  earth  lapped 
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up  his  blood.     Behold  it  is  the  truth."     And  he  took  me  by  the 
wrist,  and  led  me  down  again  through  the  sunset  to  the  camp. 

Where  the  country  is  open  and  accessible,  and  does  not 
present  the  wild  and  difficult  features  that  serve  as  a  refuge  for 
the  human  rodents  of  whom  I  have  just  been  speaking,  the 
Hausa  and  the  Fulbe  have  either  exterminated  or  absorbed  its 
former  inhabitants  and  taken  it  to  themselves.  The  two  regions 
are  a  strong  contrast.  To  leave  a  pagan  district,  with  its  animal- 
like  nudity  and  savagry,  and  enter  one  occupied  by  the  Hausas  is 
to  stride  over  many  centuries  of  development — from  the  exces- 
sively primitive  to  the  comparatively  highly  organised.  The 
condition  of  the  Hausa  country  of  to-day  is,  in  some  respects, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Canaan  that  awaited  the  Israelites  beyond 
the  Jordan.  There  are  the  wide  green  farms,  the  bee-hives  in 
the  trees,  and,  in  places,  the  flocks  and  herds  that  caused  the 
spies,  fresh  from  the  privations  of  the  desert,  to  return  to  their 
comrades  and  speak  of  it  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

There  are  the  huts  with  the  same  dry  thatched  roofs  that 
enabled  the  men  of  Joshua  to  slip  into  Ai  and  set  it  alight  as  easily 
as  a  rickyard  can  be  set  alight  in  a  dry  September.  There  are 
town  walls  built  of  sun-dried  brick  or  mud  of  as  delicate  a  nature 
as  those  of  Jericho ;  and  there  is  the  same  peculiar  plethora  of 
persons  regarded  as  kings,  as  that  which  enabled  them  to  be 
smitten  five  at  a  time  "  from  Gibeon  even  unto  Makkedah."  The 
parallel  probably  holds  good  in  other  respects.  The  political 
arrangements  of  the  country  are  of  an  exceedingly  simple  nature. 
The  villages  are  grouped  round  the  smaller  walled  towns,  the 
kings  or  governors  of  which  administer  their  own  districts,  but 
are  answerable  for  their  conduct  and  pay  tribute  to  the  king  or 
emir  of  the  great  walled  city  round  which,  in  their  turn,  they  are 
grouped.  And  these  more  important  kings  or  emirs  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto  as  the  rulers  of  the  small 
walled  towns  do  to  them.  There  are  at  present  some  nine  or 
ten  towns,  governed  by  ruling  emirs  that  might  be  looked  upon 
as  capitals  of  provinces.  These  are  Kano,  Zaria,  Kwantagora, 
Bauchi  (Yakuba),  Katsina,  Gombe,  Katagum,  Kazaure,  Daura, 
and  Khadeja.  There  are  less  important  towns,  such  as  Kaffi, 
Nassarawa,  Katshia,  and  Birni-n-Gwari,  that  control  outlying 
districts,  but  these  are  governed  by  lieutenants  to  some  superior 
emir.  Of  the  provinces  represented  by  these  towns,  that  of  the 
Emir  of  Kwantagora,  a  potentate  commonly  known  as  the  Sariki- 
n-Sudan,  is  the  largest ;  but  that  of  Kano  is  the  strongest  and  by 
far  the  most  important. 

All  the  ruling  emirs  of  the  towns  named  are  practically 
independent  kings,  levying  armies,  waging  war,  and  ruling  over 
territories  of  various  extent  with  hands  that  are  more  or  less  free 
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according  to  their  respective  strengths.  The  only  obligation  they 
are  under  is  that  of  rendering  a  yearly  tribute  to  their  common 
overlord,  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto,  and  acknowledging  his  suzerainty. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  condition  of  the  country  that  the  tribute 
which  these  emirs  pay  to  the  sultan  is  mostly  composed  of  con- 
tributions of  slaves.  It  is  curious  that  Kano,  though  the  greatest 
slave  centre  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Hausa  States,  is  the 
only  one  that  does  not  regularly  pay  its  tribute  in  that  form  of 
currency.  It  sends  some  every  year  as  a  free-will  offering,  but 
it  pays  its  traditional  dues  in  its  staple  commodity,  cloth.  All 
the  other  States,  however,  pay  in  slaves,  and  the  following  is  a 
list  given  me  by  a  Kano  official,  of  the  number  sent  annually  by 
each.* 

Name  of  State.                                                                          Slave  Contribution. 

Bauchi 200 

Kwantagora     .         .          .          .          .          .          .  100 

Katsina 100 

Zaria 100 

Katagum 100 

Daura 50 

Kazaure  ........  50 

Khadeja 50 

Gombe 20 

In  addition  to  the  above  contributions,  one  thousand  slaves  are 
said  to  be  sent  yearly  from  Adamawa  to  Sokoto. 

The  receiver  of  all  this  human  tribute,  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto, 
is,  however,  by  no  means  a  powerful  sovereign.  He  has  a 
province  of  his  own  which  he  raids  and  rules,  as  do  his  emirs.  His 
general  sovereignty  is  chiefly  based  on  family  and  tribal  tradition. 
When  Othman  conquered  the  Hausa  States  and  settled  himself 
in  Sokoto,  he  put,  as  another  great  conqueror  was  doing  at  the 
same  time,  kinsmen  on  the  various  other  thrones  he  emptied,  and 
as  they  were  then  his  vassals,  the  creations  of  his  favour,  so  their 
descendants  have  remained  in  name  at  least  subordinate  to  him. 
But  Othman  had  what  his  contemporary  had  not,  a  reputation  for 
sanctity ;  and  it  is  that  reputation  descending  like  a  mantle  on  his 
successors  that  has  been  their  chief  support.  But  for  its  influence 
they  would  have  sunk  long  ago  to  the  level  of  the  subsidiary  emirs, 
and  the  Empire  as  a  corporate  body  would  have  ceased  to  exist. 
With  its  support,  however,  they  have  retained  a  certain  title  and 
position  and  a  measure  of  power.  The  Sultan  of  Sokoto  is  known 
as  the  Sariki-n-Mussulmi,  the  Hausa  equivalent  for  Sultan-el- 
Mumnin,  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  He  holds  a  sway  which  is 

*  I  do  not,  of  course,  venture  to  assert  that  the  actual  numbers  that  were  given 
me  are  correct,  but  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  they  offer  a  fair 
suggestion  of  the  relation  that  the  various  contributions  bear  to  one  another. 
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more  of  the  nature  of  a  spiritual  ascendency  than  an  actual 
temporal  power ;  and  tribute  is  paid  to  him  rather  as  a  religious 
observance  than  as  the  fee  of  a  vassal. 

The  town  of  Sokoto  is  situated  in  the  extreme  north-west  of 
the  Sultan's  dominions,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Say  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niger.  It  is  not  a  large  town  nor  a  commercial 
centre  of  any  special  importance,  and  the  Sultan  does  not  live 
there,  preferring  to  reside  at  another  and  a  smaller  town  called 
Wurnu ;  but  it  is  the  nominal  seat  of  power,  it  has  given  its  name 
to  the  empire,  and  it  has  at  least  one  other  claim  to  attention. 
From  away  beyond  the  walls  to  the  south  the  buildings  of  a 
mosque  can  be  seen  showing  in  white  crenated  lines  over  the 
clustering  foliage  of  the  gardens  that  surround  it.  Behind  them 
the  slender  stem  and  graceful  crown  of  a  lone  palm  stand  out 
clear  against  the  cobalt  sky,  and  above  all,  rising  fair  and  white 
into  the  heavens,  free  of  any  confusing  background,  is  a  minaret, 
like  the  shadow  of  the  Giralda  at  Seville.  The  energy  of  the 
Fulas  has  done  many  things  in  Africa.  It  came,  saw,  conquered 
and  Islamised,  and  it  has  raised  at  Sokoto  the  only  minaret  worthy 
of  the  name  in  the  Western  Sudan.  But  it  is  to  the  Hausas,  and 
not  to  the  dominant  race,  that  the  country  in  general  owes  the 
measure  of  importance  that,  in  spite  of  its  many  and  obvious 
disadvantages,  it  has  achieved. 

Who  the  Hausas  are  is  by  no  means  clear.  We  can  be  reason- 
ably certain,  however,  that  when  they  descended  upon  the  Hausa- 
land  of  to-day,  they  came  from  the  northwards.  It  is  pure 
speculation  of  course,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  they  were 
originally  a  desert  race,  and  that  they  were  driven  from  their 
former  home  by  the  enforced  southward  migration  of  the  so- 
called  Berber  races.  The  Hausa  is  not  a  negro.  The  pure  type 
of  the  race  which  they  doubtless  brought  with  them  from  their 
northern  home  has  become  blurred  and  altered  by  the  liberal 
absorption  of  the  coarse  blood  of  the  low  grade  tribes  whose  land 
they  seized,  but  abundant  evidence  of  the  original  refinement  is 
still  left.  If  I  might  venture  to  suggest  the  original  Hausa  type 
I  would  sketch  a  race  tall  in  stature  and  manly  in  appearance, 
with  straight  features,  European  lips,  and  hair,  not  wool.  Many 
examples  of  such  a  type  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  northern  towns; 
and,  though  vast  masses  of  Hausa-speaking  people  to-day  have 
thick  lips,  squat  noses,  and  hair  like  dried  moss,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  race  itself  is  not  negro,  but  what  is  known  as 
negroid. 

Speaking  generally,  the  Hausas  are  an  enterprising  go-ahead 
people.  While,  as  warriors,  they  do  not  display  that  furious  self- 
forgetfulness  in  fight  that  we  have  learned,  at  the  expense  of  many 
a  brave  man's  life,  to  associate  with  the  Sudanese,  they  still  make 
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sound,  reliable  soldiers ;  and,  with  proper  arms  and  under  good 
leadership,  are  capable  of  rendering  very  efficient  service.  They 
have  been  abundantly  tried.  They  have  served  with  Mr.  Stanley 
on  the  Congo.  At  any  time  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  stormy 
years,  they  have  formed  the  bulk  of  our  constabulary  on  the  Gold 
Coast ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  singular  as  it  may  sound,  Hausa 
soldiers  are  the  backbone  of  the  military  operations  that  are 
opening  out  their  own  country — Hausaland. 

But  they  are  rather  a  commercial  than  a  warlike  race. 
Wherever,  within  the  scope  of  his  own  world,  there  is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  a  halfpenny  into  two  pence,  you  will  find  a 
Hausa,  if  he  can  get  there.  As  traders,  adventurers,  usurers, 
pilgrims  and  slaves,  they  are  spread  all  over  the  Sudan.  There 
are  Hausas  at  every  considerable  town  on  the  west  coast  from 
the  Congo  to  Cape  Verde.  'Shere  is  a  colony  at  Sierra  Leone. 
They  may  be  also  met  with  in  the  Barbary  States.  Over  a 
thousand  of  them  are  settled  at  Tripoli ;  and  hundreds  take  part 
every  year  in  the  great  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  although  it  is  a 
religious  observance  which,  if  they  ever  return  home,  costs  them 
a  journey  of  over  six  thousand  miles. 

Their  language  is  one  in  very  common  use  in  Western  Africa. 
It  is  said  to  be  spoken  by  upwards  of  fifteen  million  people.  It  is 
a  language  that  differs  strongly  from  those  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, and  there  is  as  much  mystery  about  its  source  as  there 
is  about  the  origin  of  the  people  themselves.  Relationship 
between  it  and  the  Berber  and  Coptic  languages  has  been  sug- 
gested, but,  so  far  as  I  know,  none  of  the  suggestions  have  been 
supported  by  anything  remotely  resembling  proof.  The  best 
impression  of  the  state  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
source  of  the  Hausa  language  may  perhaps  be  gathered  from  the 
attitude  of  my  late  companion  of  travel,  Canon  C.  H.  Kobinson, 
who  has  studied  the  language  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  it,  and  has  published  a  grammar  and 
dictionary  and  specimens  of  its  literature,  but  has  never  allowed 
himself,  at  least  so  far  as  Ii  know,  to  make  even  the  faintest 
definite  statement  on  the  subject  of  its  origin. 

But  whatever  doubt  we  may  be  in  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular primitive  stump  from  which  the  language  has  been  lopped 
it  is  itself  well  known  to  us,  and  its  place  among  the  languages 
of  Africa  clear.  In  the  West  Sudan,  at  least,  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
take  its  place  as  the  general  language.  It  is  already  so  widely 
spread,  that  a  knowledge  of  it  will  carry  the  traveller  almost  any- 
where, and  certainly  relieve  him  of  embarrassment  in  any  large 
native  town  between  Timbuctoo  and  Khartoum.  It  is  a  language 
that,  for  many  reasons,  is  marked  out  as  the  coming  language  of 
West  Africa.  It  is  the  speech  of  a  centrally  situated  race,  of  an 
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enterprising  people.  It  is  not  a  language  that  requires  you  to 
wave  your  arms  or  wag  your  ears  to  express  yourself,  nor  is  it 
one  in  connection  with  which  any  peculiar  lingual  or  nasal 
gymnastics  are  required.  It  is  simple  and  uncomplicated.  It  is 
soft  and  richly  voweled ;  in  the  mouths  of  educated  natives  it  is 
a  language  of  wide  scope  and  great  expressive  power ;  and  it  is 
one  that,  in  a  modified  form  of  the  Arabic  character,  has  been 
written  for  centuries. 

It  has  still  another  interesting  feature.  In  common  with 
many  languages,  Hausa  possesses  among  its  regular  fixtures  a 
phrase  which  is  of  great  interest  as  a  land-mark  in  the  course  of 
the  evolution  of  human  speech.  It  is  the  "I  have  spoken" 
phrase.  "  Mag  anna  ta  Jcari,"  the  Hausa  puts  it — my  words  are 
finished.  But  whether  it  is  the  "  Mag  anna  ta  Jcari "  of  the 
Hausa,  or  the  "  Hiru"  of  the  Iroquois,  it  means  the  same  thing, 
a  thing  old  among  the  hoarily  old  things  of  the  earth.  In  the 
dim  dawn  of  human  consciousness,  while  man  still  communicated 
with  his  neighbour  by  grunt  and  sign,  it  was  necessary,  as  it  is 
necessary  to-day  in  visual  speech  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to 
have  some  well-recognised  sign  that  indicated  that  a  given 
speaker  had  finished  what  he  had  to  say,  and  that  the  field  was 
open  to  the  next  comer.  Whatever  that  sign  may  have  been,  it 
evidently  appeared  of  such  importance  to  the  early  man  that, 
when  he  began  to  speak,  he  still  continued  to  use  a  verbal 
equivalent  for  it,  and  in  the  simpler  and  less  sophisticated 
languages  that  equivalent  still  persists,  a  colloquial  survival  of  a 
long  dead  past.  I  feel  that  the  possession  of  that  fixed  phrase  is, 
in  a  way,  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Hausa  race.  It  shows 
that  occasionally  members  of  it  stop  talking  voluntarily,  and  that, 
at  least,  they  are  not  all  like  a  certain  distinguished  statesman 
of  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  he  might  contract 
almost  any  major  infirmity  and  recover,  but  that  if  he  ever  got 
lock-jaw,  God  help  him,  he'd  burst. 

The  Hausas  grow  and  spin  their  own  cotton,  weave  their  own 
cloth,  and  make  and  dye  the  bulk  of  their  garments  in  their  own 
country.  The  details  of  the  manufacture  do  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  this  article,  except  in  so  far  as  it  facilitates  a  description 
of  their  clothing.  The  ideas  of  the  Hausas  with  regard  to 
matters  of  dress  are  fairly  fixed.  The  placidity  of  his  mind  is 
not  disturbed  by  any  anxiety  as  to  whether  the  tails  of  his  coat 
are  too  long  or  too  short ;  nor  is  the  money  washed  out  of  his 
pocket  by  the  waves  of  change  in  female  attire  known  as  fashions. 
Both  he  and  his  wives  like  new  and  pretty  things,  but  they  are 
able  to  wear  them  out,  the  style  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day 
and  for  ever.  The  clothing  of  both  sexes  is  made  out  of  native 
and  European  silk  and  cotton  textiles.  Of  course,  as  in  every 
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other  country,  we  find  among  the  various  classes  of  society  every 
grade  of  raiment,  from  purple  and  fine  linen  to  rags,  but  it  will 
be  convenient  to  take  as  a  type  the  outfit  of  an  average  well-to- 
do  man. 

His  wardrobe  may  be  said  to  begin  with  a  red  cap,  bound 
round  which  will  be  the  "  Bawani,"  a  turban,  so  arranged  that 
one  end  of  it  can  be  brought  across  the  lower  part  of  his  face  to 
conceal  the  nose  and  mouth.  The  alkilla,  a  square  of  native 
cloth,  usually  a  mixture  of  white  and  washed-out  blue  in  colour, 
which  he  uses  as  a  wrap  to  keep  out  the  chill  of  the  early 
mornings,  may  be  placed  next.  Then  will  come  several  tobes,  some 
of  native  silk,  red  and  gaudy  for  State  occasions,  some  of  the  white 
European  cotton  brocade  known  as  Samasadowa,  and  some  of 
common  country  cloth  for  ordinary  purposes.  Of  the  latter,  one 
or  two  will  be  not  only  dyed  blue,  but  crammed  so  full  of  indigo 
as  to  have  a  metallic  sheen  on  their  surfaces,  and  to  colour  even 
black  bodies  a  visible  blue.  Undergarments  will  be  represented 
by  loose  sleeveless  shirts  of  light  cotton  cloth,  and  trousers,  to  the 
composition  of  some  of  which,  it  may  be,  as  much  as  half-a-dozen 
square  yards  of  cloth  have  been  devoted.  Shoes  or  sandals  of  half- 
tanned  leather  will  complete  the  list.  Of  all  these  I  am  inclined 
to  regard  the  tobe  as  the  characteristic  garment.  It  is  a  huge 
square  obliterative  garment,  with  sleeveways  that  extend  from 
the  armpits  to  the  knee,  a  poacher's  pocket,  and  a  slit  for  a  neck- 
hole.  It  is  an  original  garment,  not  one  borrowed  from  the 
Arabs,  and  every  perfect  specimen  bears  embroidery,  the  pattern 
of  which  is  traditional  and  is,  like  the  fashions,  always  much  the 
same.  The  pattern  includes  figures  suggesting  arrow  heads,  solar 
rays,  coiled  snakes,  and  bits  of  chess  boarding.  It  is  evidently 
emblematic,  and  when  we  are  able  to  find  out  its  origin,  we  shall 
probably  discover  something  about  the  beginnings  of  the  Hausa 
race. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  unembroidered  and  very  much 
simpler  than  that  of  the  men.  Trading  women  and  women  of 
the  better  classes  wear  a  kind  of  cotton  shirt  like  the  under-shirt 
of  the  men,  but  the  most  part  wear  two  cloths,  a  narrower  under 
one  round  the  waist  and  hips,  and  a  broader  one  over  that  extends 
from  above  the  breasts  to  below  the  knees,  Most  of  these  cloths 
are  bluish  and  striped  transversely,  but  some  of  them  are  very 
smart ;  one  is  gay  to  the  point  of  giddiness,  and  it  bears  the 
characteristic  name,  bini-en-ganni — literally,  "  follow  me  and 
look";  a  phrase  that  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  spirit  among 
the  proletarian  youth  of  Hausaland  as  a  common  and  well-known 
one  among  the  young  persons  of  our  own  country. 

The  Hausas  are  mainly  vegetarian.  Meat  is  on  sale  in  most 
of  the  larger  markets,  but  in  too  small  quantities,  and  at  too  high 
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a  price  to  have  much  bearing  on  the  diet  of  the  masses.  The 
national  dish  is  a  porridge-like  preparation  of  guinea  corn  or  rice 
flour  called  tuo  ;  and,  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  country,  the 
yam  is  widely  eaten. 

These  matters,  as  also  those  relating  to  religion,  morals  and 
laws,  are  not  exactly  common  to  the  object  of  the  present  article, 
they  lend  themselves  more  readily  to  treatment  under  other 
headings.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  other  matters  that 
may  fitly  be  considered  here ;  and  these  are,  the  attitude  of  the 
Hausas  to  outsiders,  and  the  probable  results  to  them  and  to  us 
of  the  British  occupation  of  the  country.  The  Hausa  is  essentially 
a  common-sense  man,  and  he  is  by  nature  a  trader.  He  is  more 
concerned  with  commercial  than  theological  speculations ;  and 
so  it  comes  to  pass  that,  while  many  of  the  Fulani  rulers  of  the 
country  are  vindictively  opposed  to  anything  that  is  not  Moslem, 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  conquered  people  are  placidly  indifferent 
to  the  matter.  The  average  Hausa  native,  whatever  his  station, 
while  he  is  firmly  Moslem,  is  not  as  a  rule  aggressively  so,  and 
his  attitude  to  the  outsider,  whether  he  be  Christian  or  Moham- 
medan, is  always  dignified  and  courteous,  often  kind  and 
generous.  Under  Fula  rule,  the  country  outside  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  great  cities  has  been  cut  up  by  slave-raiding; 
the  roads  have  been  dangerous,  trade  has  been  hampered. 

The  Hausa  understands  the  disadvantages  of  this  kind  of  thing 
as  well  as  we  do ;  and,  if  he  does  not  happen  to  be  a  slave  dealer, 
he  deplores  it.  Our  occupation  will  remove  these  disadvantages, 
and  will  leave  the  Hausa  free  to  increase  his  trade  and  multiply 
his  riches.  And  he  will  appreciate  the  privilege. 

On  our  part,  the  harried  and  harassed  South,  that  haunt  of 
loot  and  murder,  which  in  the  past  has  been  constantly  raked  and 
squeezed  and  scraped  for  slaves,  will  be  left  in  peace,  and  it  will 
recover  itself  and  pour  forth  rubber  into  our  factories  on  the 
Binue.  And  the  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers  that  now  go  north 
across  the  great  desert  to  Tripoli  will  come  south  and  fall  into 
our  hands ;  and  with  them  will  come  beeswax,  pepper,  gum,  oil 
and  indigo.  And,  in  exchange,  we  shall  fill  the  markets  of  the 
country  with  our  cloth  and  iron  goods,  and  earthenware,  and 
salt.  So  that,  while  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
swept  out  yet  another  of  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  and  made 
it  fit  for  God  to  see  and  man  to  live  in,  we  shall  have,  in  addition, 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  feel  that  among  the  sweepings  are 
items  that  will  certainly  make  the  business  as  satisfactory  to  our 
purses  as  it  is  to  our  consciences. 

T.  J.  TONKIN 

(late  Medical  Officer  Hausa  Association's 
Central  Sudan  Expedition). 
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THE  HISTORICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  ASPECTS 
OF  THE  DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTER  BILL* 

OPPONENTS  to  the  change  of  the  law  prohibiting  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  an  alteration  which  has  been 
already  twice  welcomed  by  large  majorities — 157  in  the  year  1901 
and  123  in  1902— during  the  present  Parliament,  should  at  this 
stage  surely  reflect  before  they  again  persist  in  a  course  so 
contrary  to  the  general  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  as  well 
as  to  the  known  aspirations  and  feelings  of  a  vast  preponderance 
of  men  and  women  throughout  the  Empire. 

The  object  of  this  brief  summary  concerning  the  question  at 
issue  is  to  place  the  leading  facts  succinctly  before  those  who, 
possessing  power  and  authority,  can,  if  they  so  wish,  now  close 
a  long  controversy  that  has  been  the  means  of  wasting  much 
Parliamentary  time,  and  also  remove  a  cruel  and  burdensome 
disability  upon  individuals  existing  nowhere  else  in  Europe  or 
America,  and  which  is  almost  universally  condemned  in  British 
colonies  and  dependencies.  Newfoundland's  only  companions  in 
delaying  legislation  on  the  subject  until  the  expected  final 
verdict  of  the  Mother  Country  is  delivered  seem,  indeed,  to  be 
Guernsey  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  a  mere  handful  of  ex-officio 
rulers  have  repeatedly  vetoed  the  desire  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people. 

Still,  we  shall  again  probably  hear  it  avowed  by  respected 
leaders  of  a  despairing  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is  contrary  both  to  the 
Bible  and  to  the  practice  of  the  early  Christian  Church.  What, 
then,  is  the  real  history  of  the  present  prohibition  ?  It  must 
be  the  earnest  desire  of  every  Christian  man  and  woman  to  know 
what  were  the  thoughts  and  beliefs  on  such  a  question  of  those 
who  lived  in  the  days  immediately  succeeding  the  Advent  and 
Resurrection,  and  it  will  be  a  revelation  to  many  of  these  serious- 
minded  people  to  discover  that  no  less  than  355  years  had  passed 

*  This  Bill  has  been  passed  twice  by  large  majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  present  Parliament.  It  is  being  brought  in  for  the  third  time  op 
May  1st  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M,P, 
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betore  any  general  prohibition  was  placed  upon  a  marriage  which, 
if  the  text  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus  and  the  eighteenth 
verse  is  to  be  read  in  its  natural  and  grammatical  sense,  has  the 
clear  warrant  of  Holy  Scripture  behind  it. 

The  only  contemporary  information  evidencing  how  the  pro- 
hibition came  to  be  formulated  by  the  Koman  Emperor,  A.D.  355, 
is  derived  from  a  controversy  which  a  certain  Bishop  Basil,  whose 
diocese  was  a  remote  and  uncultured  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
with  a  neighbouring  prelate,  Diodorus,  regarding  the  lawfulness 
of  such  marriages.  Basil's  opinions  were  wholly  ascetic  ;  he  con- 
demned all  second  marriages.  One  of  the  first  founders  of 
Monasticism,  it  would  appear  to  be  impossible  that  the  doctrine 
taught  by  Basil  could  be  accepted  in  defiance  not  only  of  the 
opposite  teaching  and  practice  obtaining  in  the  adjacent  diocese, 
administered  by  a  bishop  of  the  regular  order,  but  of  the  modern 
erudition  which  appeals  to  the  fountain-head  of  Scripture,  and 
which  interprets  the  sacred  record  as  expressly  limiting  the  time 
within  which  a  man  may  not  marry  the  sister  of  his  wife  to  the 
period  of  the  latter's  lifetime. 

But  as  the  meaning  of  the  verse  in  Leviticus  has  been 
disputed,  and  probably  will  be  again  during  the  coming  debates 
at  Westminster,  it  is  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  no  less  than 
forty-eight  European  professors  of  Hebrew,  representative  of  the 
chief  educational  centres  of  Europe,  were  directly  consulted  by 
the  late  Lord  Dalhousie  in  1882  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was  forbidden  in  the 
Mosaic  writings.  The  answer  came  clear  and  distinct  enough, 
affirming  the  Scriptural  lawfulness  of  such  unions.  Forty-seven 
professors  could  see  nothing  in  the  Bible  contrary  to  them,  while 
an  overwhelming  majority  affirmed  that  the  Levitical  text  dis- 
posed of  the  question  entirely  in  their  favour.  The  minority  of 
one  was,  it  is  true,  that  redoubtable  theologian,  the  late  Dr.  Pusey, 
whose  answer  dealt  with  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus  as 
a  whole,  while  he  never  directly  grappled  with  the  explicit  state- 
ment in  the  eighteenth  verse,  considered  by  all  others  as  conclusive 
on  the  point.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  great  weight  of 
Dr.  Pusey's  authority,  due  to  his  piety  and  research,  has  largely 
retarded  a  just  and  necessary  reform.  But  the  time  has  come 
when  the  consentient  view  of  continental  learning,  supported  by 
many  eminent  English  scholars  and  divines,  should  be  permitted 
a  determining  influence,  even  though  generalities  have  been  in 
the  past  urged  successfully  by  a  modern  Athanasius,  now  shown 
to  have  striven  contra  coelum  as  contra  mundum. 

The  date  of  the  Constantine  prohibition  being  A.D.  355,  one  is 
naturally  led  to  consider  how  distant  it  was  from  the  miraculous 
birth  in  Bethlehem,  and  therefore  from  the  purest  and  most 
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authoritative  expositions  of  doctrine,  now  become  tinctured  with 
so  much  of  the  errors  and  passions  of  ecclesiasticism.  The  inter- 
vening period  was  equal  to  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
accession  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  innovations  introduced  by 
St.  Basil  must  have  been  indeed  startling  to  Diodorus  and  the 
orthodox  school.  Doctrines  which  did  not  receive  any  general 
recognition  till  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  cannot  at 
the  present  day  be  credited  with  real  authority.  And  if  the 
article  upon  Church  Discipline  by  Lord  Halifax  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  represents  his  final 
judgment,  he,  too,  who  has  hitherto  been  the  chief  inspiration  of 
the  ecclesiastical  section  hostile  to  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  law,  must  hesitate  again  to  condemn  a  marriage  which  was 
not  proscribed  during  the  three  and  a  half  centuries  he  acknow- 
ledges to  have  been  the  purest  and  most  exemplary  in  Church 
history. 

Though  no  (Ecumenical  Council  of  the  first  six  centuries  con- 
demned these  unions,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  from  the  fourth 
century  the  prohibition  began  to  form  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  which  rapidly  multiplied  its  matrimonial  restrictions  both 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Church,  till  they  reached  the  seventh 
degree  of  spiritual  as  well  as  natural  relationship.  In  1225  the 
Lateran  Council  reduced  them  to  the  fourth  degree,  still  a  state 
of  the  law  as  fruitful  in  danger  to  dynasties  as,  in  the  absence  of 
a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  it  was  injurious  to  the  scriptural 
freedom  of  the  people.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  how 
Henry  VIII.,  having  married  his  elder  brother  Arthur's  widow, 
Katherine  of  Aragon,  and  desiring  a  union  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
applied  to  the  Pope  for  a  dispensation,  and,  failing  in  his  object, 
overthrew  the  papal  authority  in  England.  A  received  and 
perhaps  not  unjustifiable  opinion  is  that  ''Gospel  light  had 
streamed  from  Boleyn's  eyes." 

But  it  is  also  true  that,  together  with  an  accession  of  liberty 
both  in  Church  and  State,  England  inherited  a  Table  of  Pro- 
hibited Degrees  of  marriage  which  it  suited  the  rulers  and 
statesmen  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  ordain,  notwithstanding 
that  by  their  own  confession  it  did  not  certainly  rest  upon  the 
secure  scriptural  foundation  claimed  for  it.  As  Henry  VIII.  and 
Cranmer,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  the  King's  alliance  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  asked  the  Pope  for  a  divorce,  citing  the  very  words 
of  the  Levitical  prohibition  of  marriage  with  a  husband's  brother 
which  the  papal  authorities  themselves  dispensed  shortly  before, 
so  did  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Archbishop  Parker  presumedly  place 
the  deceased  wife's  sister  within  the  prohibited  degrees  for 
personal  reasons.  Otherwise  the  English  sovereign  would  have 
had  nothing  but  distrust  of  Philip  II. 's  character  and  religion 
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to  urge  in  reply  to  those  who  wished  him  to  make  this  very 
marriage.  The  cruel  and  unpolitic  proceedings  of  the  late  Queen 
Mary's  husband  in  Spain  and  the  Low  Countries  offered  double 
reasons  for  this  course  being  pursued. 

After  the  over-lordship  of  Home  was  removed,  and  dispensa- 
tions could  no  longer  be  obtained  in  England,  all  the  Common 
Law  Courts  could  do  was  to  ask  of  the  ecclesiastical :  "  Was  any 
particular  marriage  good,"  the  reply  being  guided  by  reference  to 
the  custom  which  these  events  established.  But  to  overthrow 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  an  expensive  suit  became 
necessary — the  marriage  being  not  void,  but  only  voidable  if 
action  was  taken  within  the  life-time  of  the  parties.  The  poor,  it 
should  be  remembered,  were  not  affected  by  this  state  of  things, 
as,  unless  money  or  estates  were  at  stake,  no  action  at  law 
was  attempted.  When,  however,  in  1835  a  dukedom  became 
endangered  because  the  expectant  heir  was  the  offspring  of  one 
of  these  alliances,  Lord  Lyndhurst  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  his 
famous  Act,  which  legalised  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  up  to  that  particular  date,  but,  at  the  instigation  of  certain 
of  the  bishops,  absolutely  forbade  it  in  the  future. 

How  cruelly  this  position  of  things  has  necessarily  pressed 
upon  the  poor,  who,  as  all  the  officially-gathered  statistics,  like 
those  collected  by  private  experts,  have  shown,  are  closely 
affected,  can  be  well  understood.  The  Royal  Commission  of 
1847  made  it  clear  that  the  aggregate  of  these  marriages  from 
1835  to  that  year  had  been  at  the  rate  of  at  least  500  annually, 
when  the  population,  too,  was  not  more  than  one-half  what  it  is 
at  present;  and  that  a  larger  proportion  of  these  than  was 
suspected  must  be  among  the  poorer  classes,  because,  while  a 
great  number  were  discovered  in  the  homes  of  those  classes,  it 
was  plain  from  information  furnished  in  but  indefinite  and  incom- 
plete form,  through  fear  of  unpleasant  penalties,  that  there  were 
many  others  which  must  remain  unrecorded. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  popular  instinct  has  in  later  years 
divined  the  true  aspect  of  this  question.  If  it  were  not  so,  the 
astonishing  spectacle  of  a  petition  in  support  of  the  restriction 
being  removed  signed  in  Leeds  some  years  ago  by  42,000  respon- 
sible women,  and  now  by  upwards  of  70,000  women  in  Birming- 
ham and  its  suburbs  alone,  could  not  have  been  witnessed.  Nor 
should  we  have  seen  the  organised  forces  of  labour  joining,  as 
they  so  frequently  have  done,  in  making  representations  to  Parlia- 
ment with  the  same  object.  At  this  moment,  for  example,  it  is 
stated,  on  unquestionable  authority,  that  of  the  delegates  to  the 
last  Trade  Union  Congress  and  their  wives,  or  housekeepers,  a 
total  of  628  (355  delegates  and  273  wives)  have  in  writing,  by 
post,  expressed  their  approval  of  this  change,  while  only  two 
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delegates  and  not  one  woman,  have  declared  opinions  of  the 
opposite  kind. 

Certain  sections  of  Society,  however,  have  shut  their  eyes  to 
such  facts  and  united  with  portions  of  the  Episcopate  in  treating 
history  as  though  it  were  based  upon  fictions  of  the  level  of  the 
figments  of  their  own  imagination.  These  ignore  the  most 
palpable  evidence;  and,  even  more,  shun  inquiry.  They  insist 
that  there  is  no  grievance,  no  demand  for  a  remedy  because  it  is 
not  thrust  upon  them  as  no  other  grievance  is.  Fifty  years  of 
demonstration  in  Parliament  has  failed  to  convince  them,  though 
instead  of  showing  signs  of  abatement,  the  agitation  grows  always 
in  visible  dimensions  and  support. 

That  such  a  temper  as  this  did  not  animate  the  Elizabethan 
Episcopate,  reference  to  the  late  Dean  Hook's  life  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  vol.  9,  p.  359,  will  supply  proof.  The  then  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  Jewel,  writes  as  follows  to  Parker: — 

"  Chafin  that  hath  married  two  sisters,  upon  his  appeal  from  your  Grace  and 
me,  hangeth  still  upon  the  Delegates,  and  as  much  as  I  can  perceive  is  not 
likely  to  have  any  great  hurt  at  their  hands.  I  would  that  they  would  decree 
it  were  lawful  to  marry  two  sisters,  so  would  the  world  be  out  of  doubt,  as  it  is 
now  passed  away  in  a  mockery." 

Good  Bishop  Jewel  has  had  an  episcopal  following  in  our 
own  times,  despite  the  present  attitude  of  the  Bench,  and  one 
likely,  so  soon  as  the  law  is  altered,  to  be  much  enlarged.  Of 
that  the  fullest  assurance  has  now  reached  us  from  Australia, 
where,  as  a  result  of  synodical  action,  the  canons  of  the  church  on 
this  subject  have  been  brought  into  harmony  with  the  law  of  the 
State,  and  universal  freedom,  for  clergy  and  laity  alike,  secured  to 
exercise  the  rights  of  conscience  without  fear  of  excommunication 
or  social  contumely.  Many  a  wavering  Churchman  will  doubt- 
less be  strongly  impressed  by  this  striking  evidence  of  the  trend 
of  religious  feeling  observable  not  in  Australia  only  but  in  other 
important  British  Colonies. 

Efforts  made  in  Convocation  within  the  memory  of  all 
by  the  honoured  Dr.  Vaughan,  Dean  of  Llandaff,  by  the  learned 
Dr.  McCaul,  by  bishops  and  deans  and  canons  of  great  piety  and 
popular  acceptance  in  the  Northern  Province  to  disperse  error 
regarding  the  Scriptural  aspect  of  the  present  demand,  must 
convince  the  Legislature  that  this  demand  is  put  forward  upon 
the  surest  of  foundations,  and  by  men  and  women  in  no  degree 
less  serious  or  mindful  of  moral  obligations  and  the  national 
welfare  than  those  who  have  hitherto  mistakenly  censured  both 
their  motives  and  aims. 

T.  PAYNTEE  ALLEN 
(Secretary  of  the  Marriage  Law  Reform  Association). 
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ARMY   ORGANISATION:    THE    RECRUIT 

Now  what  is  it  that  we  should  aim  at  in  our  military  preparations?  I 
venture  to  think  it  is  quality  and  not  quantity.  We  cannot  hope,  with  a 
voluntary  recruited  army,  to  vie  with  the  great  military  nations  of  Europe 
in  quantity,  but  let  us  at  least  try  to  vie  with  them  in  quality. — Extract  from 
the  Earl  of  Rosebery's  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  proposed  Council 
for  National  Defence,  VAth  March. 

MUCH  has  been  written  and  spoken  of  War  Office  reform,  but 
that  will  avail  little  if  the  foundation  of  Army  organisation,  the 
selection  of  the  recruit,  be  neglected.  Efficiency  in  the  field 
depends  upon  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  an 
army.  Few  understand  the  import  or  realise  the  duty  this  fact 
imposes  upon  the  nation.  Strict  selection  can  only  be  secured  by 
conscription  or  by  some  form  of  universal  service,  such  as  is 
adopted  by  continental  nations.  The  recruitment  of  the  British 
Army  is  restricted  to  a  portion  of  the  population  and  has  no  fixed 
standard  of  age.  In  a  voluntary  army  organised  for  world- wide 
duties,  the  conditions  of  service  only  appeal  to  those  in  want : 
poverty,  not  the  will,  consents.  The  nation  so  prides  itself  on 
the  voluntary  conditions  of  its  military  services  that  it  is  well  to 
show  it  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

The  question  we  have  then  to  consider  is  whether,  with  the 
present  system  of  recruitment,  the  army  can  be  maintained  in  a 
state  of  preparedness  for  war  during  peace,  or  if  not,  can  it  be 
made  so  in  time  to  prevent  serious  injury  to  national  interests. 
For  comparison,  the  military  history  of  the  country,  pregnant  as 
it  is  with  warning,  is  not  conclusive,  for  the  conditions  of  modern 
warfare  have  made  time  one  of  the  chief  factors  of  success ; 
important  it  always  was,  but  the  position  it  now  holds  it  never 
held  before.  The  country  which  can  put  its  foot  down  first  wins 
half  the  battle,  or  at  least  is  saved  from  grievous  loss  meanwhile. 
An  army,  organised  as  the  British  Army  is,  can  never  be  in  a 
state  of  preparedness  for  war,  and  it  is  so  constituted  that  military 
inefficiency  with  great  loss  of  life  must  occur  in  its  early  stages. 
In  the  course  of  this  article  abundant  proof  will  be  brought 
forward  in  support  of  this  statement,  and  endeavour  will  be  made, 
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if  the  military  requirements  of  the  Empire  permit,  for  the  present, 
the  continuance  of  voluntary  service,  to  show  how  improvement 
can  be  made. 

Would-be  reformers  suggest  that  common  sense  should  be 
brought  to  the  study  of  military  affairs,  but  the  nation  might 
fairly  retort  that  it  does  not  possess  the  information  upon  which 
to  formulate  a  judgment.  Three  points  have  to  be  considered. 
The  health  of  the  recruit  before  enlistment,  the  effect  of  military 
service  and  training,  and  the  diseases  from  which  he  suffers  in 
the  first  year  or  two  of  service.  For  the  consideration  of  these 
points,  the  necessary  statistics  are  to  be  found  in  the  Annual 
Army  Medical  Keports,  from  which  I  have  selected  those  of  1899 
and  1900  as  being  the  most  recent  and  most  appropriate  for  the 
purpose.* 

As  touching  on  the  first  point — the  health  of  the  recruit  before 
enlistment — the  following  summaries,  taken  from  the  reports  in 
question,  have  an  important  and  distinctive  bearing : 

The  number  of  recruits  inspected  during  the  year  1900  was  84,402.  Of 
these  23,105  or  273 '75  per  1000  were  rejected  as  unfit,  and  61,297  or  726 '25 
per  1000  passed  fit  for  the  service,  640  of  the  latter  were,  however,  subsequently 
discharged  as  unfit  for  the  service  within  three  months  of  enlistment,  thus 
making  the  total  number  of  rejections  equal  to  23,745  or  a  ratio  of  281-33 
per  1000. 

The  number  of  recruits  inspected  during  the  year  1899  was  68,087.  Of 
these  22,071  or  314-16  per  1000  were  rejected  as  unfit,  and  46,016  or  675 '84 
per  1000  passed  fit  for  the  service,  433  of  the  latter  were,  however,  sub- 
sequently discharged  as  unfit  within  three  months  of  enlistment,  thus  making 
the  total  number  of  rejections  equal  to  22,504  or  a  ratio  of  330 '52  per  1000. 

Excluding  boys  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  average  age  of  the 
recruits  finally  approved  during  the  year  1900  was  19 -9  years,  as  compared 
vith  19-4  in  1899 ;  the  average  height  was  65  -  4  inches  as  compared  with  65  •  6 
m  the  previous  year;  the  average  weight  124*1  Ibs.  as  compared  with  123 •  6  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  average  chest  measurement  33 -9  inches  as  com- 
pared with  33  •  7  in  1899. 

The  two  lowest  classes  in  the  social  scale  furnished  four-fifths 
of  the  recruits  in  both  years,  but  this  is  the  invariable  rule,  the 
war  making  no  difference. 

The  physical  development  is  practically  the  same  in  both  years, 
but  as  the  number  of  recruits  finally  approved  in  1900,  who  were 
over  twenty  years  of  age,  was  so  much  greater,  the  results  con- 
trast unfavourably  with  1899 ;  for  instance,  5362  recruits  were 
finally  approved,  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  and  upwards,  in 
1900,  as  compared  with  549  in  1899.  A  comparison  of  the 
physical  equivalents  (height,  weight,  and  chest  measurement)  of 

*  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  enlistments,  which  took  place  in  those  years, 
they  correspond  more  closely  to  the  conditions  which  will  prevail  in  the  future, 
than  those  of  previous  years, 
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recruits  with  those  of  males  of  corresponding  ages,  of  the  general 
population,  is  most  important.  The  latter,  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  last  birthday,  has  an  average  height  of  67'29  inches,  an 
average  weight  of  139 '6  Ibs.,  and  an  average  chest  measurement 
of  34 '98  inches.  It  is  a  startling  difference,  but  the  comparison 
is  still  more  so  when  made  between  recruits  and  growing  lads  of 
seventeen  years  of  age  last  birthday  of  the  general  population, 
whose  average  height  is  66 '24  inches,  average  weight  130 '9  Ibs., 
and  average  chest  measurement  34  •  19  inches,  which  means  that 
the  nation  sends  on  foreign  service,  and  into  the  field,  troops 
physically  only  the  equals  of  boys  of  the  general  population. 

The  large  annual  number  of  rejections  for  under  height,  under 
weight,  and  under  chest  measurement,  shows  that  defective 
development  is  constant  and  general  among  the  classes  from 
which  the  majority  of  the  recruits  is  obtained.  In  1900  the  total 
number  of  rejections  under  these  headings  was  8747,  which  gave 
a  ratio  of  103*63  rejections  to  every  1000  recruits  inspected.  In 
1889  the  ratio  was  higher,  being  119*91  per  1000.  These  rejec- 
tions, coupled  with  the  inferiority  of  physique  of  the  recruits 
finally  approved,  make  an  inquiry  imperative  into  the  sanitary 
and  personal  conditions  to  which  they  are  owing. 

Hitherto  this  question  has  been  neglected  because  it  has  been 
misunderstood  ;  the  inferiority  of  the  physique  of  the  recruit  has 
been  generally  set  down  to  the  immaturity  of  age,  and  the 
breaking  down  of  the  young  soldier  in  the  early  part  of  his 
service  has  been  ascribed  to  the  same  cause,  in  brief,  it  has  been 
looked  upon  as  the  normal  effect  of  military  training  on  young 
men,  which  time  will  remedy.  There  is  another  immaturity, 
which  ripens  before  the  natural  time  ;  the  growth  of  plants,  in  an 
impoverished  soil,  is  arrested  without  coming  to  their  full  growth ; 
so  too  it  is  with  human  beings,  who  in  youth  are  not  given 
sufficient  and  proper  food,  they  become  prematurely  aged,  and 
unfit  for  military  service.  The  wastage  by  death  and  by 
invaliding  which  has  been  thus  caused  is  a  serious  loss  to  the 
State;  it  probably  represents  more  than  would  take  place  with 
a  much  larger  army  if  Universal  Service  were  adopted. 

A  comparison  of  the  diseases,  which  caused  the  rejection  of 
recruits  on  inspection  and  within  three  months  of  enlistment 
with  those  of  the  troops  which  terminated  fatally  and  in  invaliding 
will  be  instructive  provided  that  the  climatic  and  general  sanitary 
conditions  of  both  are  the  same.  This  is  the  case  with  troops 
serving  in  the  United  Kingdom.  For  my  purpose,  therefore,  I  have 
selected  the  statistics  which  have  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
Army.  In  personal  hygiene  the  soldier  has  the  advantage  of  the 
recruit,  the  only  new  factor  being  military  training,  which  makes 
a  careful  study  of  the  figures  necessary  to  show  to  what  extent 
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the  personal  unfitness  of  the  recruit  and  the  diseases  among  the 
troops  have  one  common  origin. 

In  comparing  diseases  which  have  a  constitutional  origin, 
surgical  cases,  such  as  accidental,  and  general  injuries,  should 
not  be  included  ;  it  would  confuse  the  issue,  and  render  it  difficult 
to  draw  conclusions.  For  instance,  in  1900  the  total  number  of 
admissions  into  hospital  of  the  troops  serving  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  87,078,  of  which  general  injuries  amounted  to  191, 
local  11,465,  in  action  312,  poisons  32,  and  no  appreciable  disease 
which  has  no  scientific  interest,  494,  making  a  total  of  12,494, 
which  must  be  deducted  from  the  total  number  of  admissions  to 
allow  a  correct  comparison  to  be  made  of  the  diseases  having  a 
constitutional  origin. 

Making  this  deduction  then  for  1900,  the  total  number  of 
admissions  into  hospital  in  that  year  for  local  and  general  diseases 
was  74,584,  and  the  largest  number  of  admissions  under  any  one 
heading  was  13,269  for  diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  which 
was  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total ;  in  1899  the  ratio  of  admis- 
sions for  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  was  higher,  being  nearly 
one-fifth.  If  recruits  entered  the  service  well  nourished  and 
with  sound  organs  of  digestion  this  would  indicate  that  the 
fault  lay  in  the  soldiers'  rations  and  in  military  service,  but  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  conditions  which  caused  the  rejections 
on  inspection,  and  within  three  months  of  enlistment,  and  with 
the  inferior  physique  of  the  recruits  finally  approved,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  they  bring  with  them  into  the  service  a 
weakened  state  of  the  digestive  system,  and  a  predisposition  to 
these  diseases.  There  were  8,772  admissions  for  affections  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  which  is  a  sign  of  constitutional  weakness. 
The  1,399  admissions  for  indigestion  show  that  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  dietary  of  the  soldier  on  enlistment.  It  is  often 
caused  by  taking  exercise  too  soon  after  meals  ;  this  is  a  danger  to 
which  young  soldiers  are  exposed. 

This  susceptibility  to  affections  of  the  throat  and  mouth  affords 
strong  evidence  of  poverty  of  blood,  due  to  deficient  nourishment, 
and  which  is  akin  to  scurvy ;  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  vital  forces 
are  not  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  that  repair  does  not  overtake 
decay.  The  young  soldier,  with  frame  undeveloped,  and  with 
muscles  ill-nourished,  is  asked  to  undergo  a  training  which  the 
well-fed,  robust  man  finds  a  trying  experience.  Under  these 
circumstances  can  the  frame  be  built  up  to  the  normal  standard, 
and  can  this  loss  be  made  good  at  one  and  the  same  time  ?  It 
is  too  great  a  strain  on  the  digestive,  circulatory,  and  respiratory 
systems;  in  the  end  they  break  down  and  the  soldier  becomes 
permanently  disabled. 

Of  the  organs  of  special  sense,  the  eye  is  particularly  sus- 
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ceptible  to  insufficient  nutrition  and  to  environment,  of  which 
impure  air  is  not  the  least.  The  structure  of  the  eye  is  delicate, 
it  is  always  in  a  state  of  activity,  except  during  sleep ;  it  responds, 
therefore,  to  the  constitutional  state,  as  the  magnet  to  the  pole. 
For  defective  vision  in  1900  there  were  3074  rejections,  and  eleven 
were  found  unfit  within  three  months  of  enlistment ;  the  causes 
are  hereditary  and  acquired.  From  earliest  childhood  attention 
to  the  eyesight  should  be  given,  for  irreparable  damage  occurs  so 
easily,  and  may  not  be  recognised  ;  all  children  attending  schools 
supported  by  the  public  should  have  their  eyes  frequently  examined. 
For  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids  there  were  351  rejections  on 
inspection,  and  seventeen  were  found  unfit  within  three  months 
of  enlistment,  and  339  cases  were  invalided.  Happily,  small-pox, 
as  a  cause  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  is  only  a  memory. 

For  impaired  constitution  and  debility  there  were  in  1900,  on 
inspection,  417  rejections,  and  32  were  found  unfit  within  three 
months  of  enlistment,  and  among  the  troops  there  were  two  deaths 
and  313  cases  were  invalided.  Other  general  diseases  gave  340 
rejections,  and  18  were  found  unfit  within  three  months  of  enlist- 
ment, while  among  the  troops  there  were  17  deaths  and  83  cases 
were  invalided ;  of  "  not  likely  to  become  efficient "  the  rejections 
were  257,  and  7  were  found  unfit  within  three  months  of  enlist- 
ment. Such  a  large  number  of  general  morbid  conditions  occurring 
in  young  men  can  only  originate  in  the  want  of  sufficient  and 
suitable  food  when  growth  is  most  active. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  caused  1110  rejections  on  inspection,  and 
7  were  found  unfit  within  three  months  of  enlistment;  there 
were  8  rejections  for  diseases  of  the  arteries  (aneurism) ;  diseases 
of  the  veins  (varix)  gave  987  rejections,  and  31  were  found  unfit 
within  three  months  of  enlistment;  for  varicocele  the  numbers 
were  946  and  20  respectively.  Grouping  these  diseases  under  the 
heading  of  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  there  were  100 
deaths  among  the  troops,  and  1025  cases  were  invalided ;  disease 
of  lungs  (except  tubercle)  caused  111  rejections,  and  13  were 
found  unfit  within  three  months  of  enlistment ;  among  the  troops 
there  were  372  deaths,  and  283  cases  were  invalided. 

Rheumatism  is  the  constitutional  disease  of  the  poor,  as  gout 
is  of  the  rich ;  it  is  associated  with  defective  nutrition  and  with 
disorders  of  the  digestive  system,  unless  when  it  has  a  specific 
origin,  or  when  it  fastens  on  the  seat  of  an  old  injury.  Its  seeds 
are  sown  in  youth,  but  its  ill-effects  come  later  in  life ;  after  the 
soldier  returns  to  civil  life  he  pays  the  penalty.  The  troops 
serving  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  mostly  young  soldiers,  and, 
if  not  predisposed  to  the  disease,  they  ought  to  have  remained 
free  from  it.  Naturally  there  were  no  rejections  on  enlistment ; 
in  1899  there  were  2806  admissions  into  hospital,  with  8  deaths 
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and  77  cases  of  invaliding,  and  in  1900  the  admissions  were  4855, 
with  10  deaths  and  255  cases  of  invaliding. 

For  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  1900  there  were  48 
rejections  of  recruits  on  inspection,  and  58  were  found  unfit 
within  three  months  of  enlistment ;  and  for  weakness  of  intellect 
there  were  67  rejections  on  inspection  and  62  were  found  unfit 
within  three  months  of  enlistment.  From  the  rejections  on 
enlistment  there  is  nothing  to  show  what  the  mental  conditions 
of  the  classes,  which  furnish  the  majority  of  the  recruits,  were ; 
the  recruiting  sergeant,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  take  care 
not  to  bring  up  silly  and  mentally-afflicted  youths.  Among  the 
troops  in  1900,  nervous  diseases  gave  1474  admissions  into 
hospital,  57  deaths,  and  328  cases  of  invaliding,  and  there  were 
332  admissions  into  hospital,  5  deaths,  and  212  cases  of  invaliding 
for  mental  diseases.  Military  service  does  not  exact  from  the 
private  soldier  any  great  intellectual  effort ;  though  the  demands 
of  discipline  for  regularity  and  method  may  be  found  irksome, 
they  can  hardly  be  considered  provocative  of  affections  of  the 
nervous  system.  Certainly  these  statistics  prove  that  a  healthy 
mind  can  only  exist  in  a  healthy  body.  Good  food,  outdoor 
exercise,  school  discipline  and  religious  teaching  in  youth  are 
the  best  preventatives.  The  formation  of  character  requires  that 
the  training  of  the  young  should  be  based  upon  the  triune  nature 
of  man — soul,  mind,  and  body.  The  want  of  early  religious 
instruction  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  potent  factor  of  mental 
instability  in  young  soldiers.  The  Navy,  with  its  custom  of  daily 
prayers,  gives  the  Army  an  object-lesson. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  is  the  identity  of  the  diseases, 
which  caused  rejections  on  enlistment,  and  those  which  caused 
the  deaths  and  cases  of  invaliding  among  the  troops.  It  is  a 
curious  coincidence,  nay,  it  is  more  than  a  coincidence,  for  they 
are  due  to  one  and  the  same  cause — defective  nutrition  in  child- 
hood— producing  unfitness ;  of  all  the  diseases  which  the  soldier 
suffers  from  there  is  none  to  which  this  is  more  applicable  than 
diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  more  especially  heart  disease. 
Heart  disease  has  been  attributed  to  the  soldier's  tight  dress,  to 
intemperance,  to  spasmodic  and  violent  exercise,  but  these 
explanations  are  insufficient.  The  strong  and  robust  are  exempt 
from  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  they  occur  in  the  old 
from  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  and  from  natural  degeneration, 
but  in  the  young,  free  from  constitutional  taint,  never,  if  the 
structures  of  the  body  are  well  nourished,  unless  they  are  exposed 
to  exceptional  strain. 

The  strongest  proof  of  this  unfitness  is  found  in  the  rate  of 
admissions  into  hospital  of  young  soldiers  under  one  year's 
service.  For  l*ie  years  1899  and  1900  the  admission  rates  for 
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"  Service  under  one  year"  was  higher  than  for  any  other  period 
of  service ;  it  was  the  same  in  1897  and  1898,  in  fact  it  is  always 
so.  The  young  soldier  bends,  he  does  not  break,  hence  the  mor- 
tality and  invaliding  returns  are  not  conclusive  though  they 
indicate  what  may  be  expected  later  in  his  service.  In  1899  the 
death  rate  was  2  •  78,  and  the  invaliding  rate  20  •  86  per  1000  of 
strength,  and  in  1900  these  rates  were  6 '27  and  27 -13.  For 
young  men  in  all  the  pride  of  youth,  joining  the  army,  it  is  a 
grievous  tax  to  have  to  pay,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
their  enlistment  was  subject  to  a  careful  medical  examination, 
and  that  those  who  were  found  unfit  within  three  months  of 
enlistment,  were  also  rejected.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
physical  standard  for  recruitment  is  fixed  too  low,  and  that  it  is 
injurious  to  health. 

There  are  certain  stock  objections  to  the  present  system  of 
recruitment,  namely  insufficiency  of  supply,  unfitness  and  cost. 
Quite  true  are  these  objections,  but  it  is  seldom  considered  how 
great  is  the  loss  the  nation  sustains  through  the  permanent  dis- 
ability, or  death  of  such  a  large  number  of  young  men,  who, 
under  other  conditions,  after  having  fulfilled  their  military 
engagements,  would  have  returned  to  civil  life,  to  add  to  its 
wage-earning  power.  There  is  a  still  greater  objection — the 
moral  one— of  employing  youths  in  the  public  service  who  are 
physically  unfit,  and,  who,  even  in  peace,  are  exposed  to  grave 
danger  to  health,  and  in  war  to  disease,  which  is  more  fatal  than 
sword  or  bullet.  It  is  time  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  conscience 
of  the  country  on  behalf  of  its  soldiery,  in  this  matter  so  little 
able  to  help  themselves.  Certainly  if  the  facts  were  better  under- 
stood the  country  would  not  rest  satisfied,  its  sense  of  Christian 
equity  would  rebel  against  the  infliction  of  so  much  misery  on  one 
section  of  the  population. 

An  ideal  Army  organisation  is  an  Universal  Service  Army  for 
home  defence,  and  for  service  abroad  during  war,  and  a  voluntary 
service  army  for  service  abroad  during  peace  in  policing  the 
Empire,  for  service  in  India,  and  for  foreign  garrisons  generally. 
If  ever  adopted  the  electorate  will  insist  upon  raising  the  age  of 
the  recruit  and  of  fixing  .the  physical  standard  relatively  to  the 
average  physical  development  of  males  of  the  same  age  of  the 
general  population ;  public  policy  would  make  it  imperative  to 
extend  this  regulation  to  the  voluntary  service  army,  when  it 
would  be  brought  home  to  the  nation  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  youths  of  the  two  lowest  classes  was  disqualified  for  military 
service  by  unfitness.  To  prevent  this  is  the  first  step  in  army 
organisation,  each  year  the  necessity  for  remedial  measures 
becomes  more  urgent  as  owing  to  the  growth  of  urban  com- 
munities with  indoor  occupations  and  to  the  lessening  number 
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of  the  rural  population,  the  proportion  of  youths  capable  of 
efficient  military  service  becomes  less,  and  does  not  follow  the 
normal  increase  of  the  population. 

The  remedial  measures,  required  to  secure  fitness  for  service 
and  prevent  injury  to  health  afterwards,  relate  to  the  individual 
who  becomes  a  soldier,  in  three  stages  of  his  life— infancy,  boy- 
hood and  adolescence.  For  the  first  two  periods  the  parents  are 
chiefly  responsible,  though  the  State  intervenes  through  local 
and  education  authorities ;  in  the  third  the  youth  enlists  and 
comes  under  military  command.  Each  of  these  periods  will  have 
to  be  considered. 

Towards  securing  an  efficient  army  the  first  step  is  undoubtedly 
the  education  of  women,  among  whom,  as  a  class,  great  ignorance 
concerning  the  duties  of  maternity  prevail.  Too  often,  for 
instance,  the  young  mother  thinks  that  the  use  of  artificial 
infant's  food  relieves  her  of  her  natural  duty  to  her  child.  When 
the  temporary  or  milk  teeth  are  cut  childhood  begins,  when 
a  change  of  food  can  be  made  with  advantage.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  give  nutritious  and  easily  digested  food,  and  each 
successive  change  should  be  gradually  made.  Neglect  of  these 
precautions  produces  dental  trouble.  In  1900  there  were  1690 
rejections  on  inspection,  and  11  within  three  months  of  enlistment 
for  the  loss  or  decay  of  many  teeth.  The  activity  of  the  salivary 
glands  during  infancy  and  childhood  has  for  its  object  the  digestion 
of  saccharine  and  farinaceous  foods,  which  when  swallowed  in 
bulk  without  food  causes  nausea,  hunger  determines  the  secretion, 
hence  the  slobbering  infant ;  later  on  the  want  of  food  at  frequent 
intervals  gives  rise  in  children  of  the  poorer  classes  to  the  habit 
of  spitting.  The  danger  to  the  community  of  thus  spreading  the 
infection  of  tubercular  disease,  and  of  enteric  fever  has  recently 
attracted  much  attention,  but  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  ill- 
effects  which  it  produces  on  the  individual  who  practises  it; 
it  weakens  digestion  and  lowers  the  strength. 

In  1900,  defects  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  flat  feet, 
diseases  of  the  joints,  other  affections  of  bones  and  muscles,  and 
malformation  of  the  chest  and  spine,  caused  2818  rejections, 
including  144  cases,  which  were  found  unfit  within  three  months 
of  enlistment.  When  not  congenital,  the  prime  cause  is  improper 
and  insufficient  food  with  bad  sanitary  environment  generally,  of 
which  the  want  of  care,  which  springs  from  ignorance  rather  than 
from  intentional  neglect,  is  most  potent.  The  infant  in  a  poor 
home  has  to  creep  along  by  itself  and  shift  about  as  best  it  can, 
and  later  on  it  has  to  fetch  and  carry,  which  is  to  do  work  its 
frame  is  not  capable  of.  This  premature  exercise  of  the  organs 
of  locomotion,  coupled  with  their  ill-nourished  condition,  destroys 
their  elasticity,  hence  flat  feet,  knock  knees  and  curvatures.  Out 
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of  every  thirty  recruits  who  presented  themselves  for  enlistment 
in  1900,  there  was  one  rejection  from  one  or  other  of  these  con- 
ditions. Cleanliness  of  the  skin,  which  is  all-important  to  health, 
is  universally  neglected. 

It  is  the  mother's  duty  to  carry  out  remedial  measures  in 
infancy  and  childhood;  for  orphans  it  is  the  State's  duty.  Public 
men  advise  thrift  to  be  practised  by  the  working  classes,  and 
recommend  practical  education  for  the  conduct  of  mercantile 
affairs,  gifts  of  money  are  made  for  public  libraries,  but  are  we 
not  getting  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick  ?  The  first  duty 
of  ,the  State  is  the  improvement  of  the  race,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  increased  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  higher 
standard  of  living  generally,  has  been  neglected  so  far  as  the 
lower  classes  are  concerned.  In  all  girls'  schools,  supported  by 
public  funds,  young  women  should  be  instructed  in  the  duties  of 
maternity,  and  classes  should  be  established  to  teach  cooking  and 
domestic  economy  generally  ;  these  classes  are  provided  by  some 
District  and  County  Councils,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  reached 
to  any  appreciable  extent  the  artisan  and  labouring  classes  for 
whom  this  instruction  is  most  wanted ;  besides,  it  is  in  some 
respects  above  their  requirements.  The  tendency  of  the  times  is 
too  much  in  favour  of  girls  being  educated  in  accomplishments,  in 
which  only  the  few  can  excel.  What  is  wanted  for  the  comfort 
of  their  husbands  and  the  proper  rearing  of  their  children,  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  every-day  life.  To  darn  a  pair  of 
socks  or  to  make  an  appetitising  meal,  is  far  better  than  to  strum 
the  piano.  With  domestic  comfort  will  come  a  healthier  appre- 
ciation of  home  surroundings.  Injury  to  health  in  childhood  is 
not  easily  recognised,  though  often  it  is  irreparable.  Medical 
women  should  be  employed  as  health  inspectors  to  inspect  the 
families  of  the  poor,  to  advise  their  mothers,  and  to  give  the 
necessary  medical  treatment.  Local  authorities  employ  sanitary 
inspectors  and  health  officers  for  the  prevention  of  infectious 
and  other  diseases ;  not  less  necessary  is  it  to  have  proper 
care  taken  of  the  young;  it  is  the  only  way  to  build  up  a 
healthy  race. 

As  boys  grow  older  they  are  sent  to  school  and  come  under 
State  control,  which  the  Education  Act  of  last  year  will  make 
more  effective.  Secular  education  is  apparently  secured  by  the 
Act,  and  religious  instruction  has  been  rightly  left  to  the  Church, 
or  to  the  religious  denomination,  to  which  the  parents  of  the 
children  belong.  There  remains  the  physical  development  of 
the  children,  which  should  be  first  considered,  for  without  it  the 
mental  growth  is  stunted  and  character  suffers.  All  children 
attending  schools  supported  by  the  State  should  be  subject  to 
medical  examination  from  time  to  time ;  when  necessary  they 
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should  be  provided  with  food  at  the  public  expense.  Gymnasia 
should  be  established  and  outdoor  exercises  provided,  so  as  to 
develop  the  frame.  Should  these  results  follow  the  Education 
Act  it  will  be  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  country.  A  tithe  of  the 
time,  which  was  devoted  in  the  House  to  religious  controversy, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  settled  this  question.  Alas ! 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  young  should  suffer  through  political 
needs  and  sectarian  jealousies. 

The  recruit  on  enlistment  should  be  made  fit  before  being  sent 
to  drill.  And  as  the  South  African  war  has  justified  this  proposal 
the  time  is  opportune  to  indicate  what  this  preparation  should  be. 
First  I  would  place,  verification  of  the  recruit's  age  to  which  his 
physical  development  must  conform  before  his  training  begins ; 
secondly,  nutrition  and  exercise  to  be  individually  regulated; 
thirdly,  occupation  after  enlistment  until  the  recruit  is  found  fit 
for  training  to  be  conducted  so  as  to  develop  character  and  self- 
reliance. 

The  age  of  the  recruit  has  always  been  a  difficulty,  accuracy 
has  not  been  encouraged,  for  to  allow  youths,  under  age,  to  enlist 
as  men,  the  recruiting  regulations  have  imposed  upon  the  medical 
service  the  impossible  task  of  judging  age  by  appearance,  and  by 
physical  equivalents ;  by  appearance,  which  is  illusive,  as  the 
maturity  it  indicates  comes  from  defective  nutrition,  and  by 
physical  equivalents,  which  are  unreal,  as  the  physical  standard 
for  the  army  is  lower  than  that  of  the  general  population.  Fish 
under  size  are  not  allowed  to  be  caught,  and  trawl  and  drift  nets 
have  their  meshes  fixed  by  law,  but  this  human  net  is  knotted  of 
all  sizes  ;  there  is  no  close  season  for  the  recruit.  "  To  catch  the 
recruit  and  to  drill  him  "  must  be  replaced  by  "to  select  the 
recruit  and  to  feed  him."  What  would  be  thought  of  the  trainer, 
who  took  a  colt  fresh  off  grass,  and  who  changed  his  food  to  that 
of  a  horse  on  full  work,  and  then  proceeded  to  get  that  work  out 
of  him  ?  We  know  that  it  is  never  done,  for  the  best  bred  colt 
would  break  down  under  such  conditions,  and  yet  this  is  the 
practice  which  is  adopted  in  the  training  of  the  recruit. 

Nutrition  depends  upon  the  food  supply,  and  the  condition  of 
the  digestive  and  excretory  organs.  The  food  must  be  nutritious 
and  varied,  and  meals  must  be  taken  regularly,  and  not  at  unfre- 
quent  intervals.  In  what  position  does  the  recruit  stand  in  relation 
to  these  conditions  ?  His  rations  consist  of  one  pound  of  bread 
and  one  pound  of  meat  with  bone  daily  supplemented  by  such 
extras  as  can  be  purchased  for  a  daily  allowance  of  3d.  His 
meals  are  three,  breakfast,  dinner  and  tea,  all  of  which  are  taken 
between  the  hours  of  7.30  A.M.  and  4.30  P.M.  which  leaves  fifteen 
hours  that  he  is  without  food.  In  the  young  the  flow  of  gastric 
juice  is  copious,  and,  if  there  be  no  food  in  the  stomach,  it  acts 
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injuriously  on  its  coats ;  it  is  a  serious  cause  of  ill-health  among 
the  poor  which  has  created  the  great  craving  among  poor  women 
for  sipping  tea  all  day  long.  The  fact  that  in  the  nine  hours  in 
which  he  feeds,  the  recruit  does  most  of  his  drill,  is  another  serious 
cause  of  illness.  In  the  limits  of  this  article  it  is  impossible  to  treat 
this  subject  at  any  great  length.  Fortunately  it  is  not  the  general 
principles  of  dietetics  which  require  consideration,  for  they  are 
well  known,  but  the  neglect  to  apply  them;  in  the  Army  this 
neglect  is  persistent,  though  because  of  short  service,  personal 
attention  is  the  one  thing  needful.  The  Army  Medical  Service 
has  no  locus  standi  as  long  as  the  recruit,  presumably  healthy,  is 
in  his  barrack  room,  though  there  is  no  period  of  the  soldier's 
service  in  which  personal  hygiene  is  more  important  or  could  be 
made  more  beneficent. 

The  effect  of  the  present  system  of  training  on  military 
efficiency  is  hardly  less  important  than  upon  health,  for  it 
produces  equally  unsatisfactory  results ;  modern  warfare  imposes 
upon  the  private  soldier  a  personal  responsibility  which,  under 
former  military  conditions,  he  was  not  permitted  to  exercise,  and 
which,  if  he  did,  it  would  have  been  thought  subversive  of  good 
discipline.  The  system  of  training  begins  now,  as  it  always  has 
done,  with  barrack-square  drill,  which  is  the  very  worst  method 
to  employ  for  quickening  the  powers  of  observation,  and  of 
cultivating  the  capacity  to  act  promptly  and  with  self-reliance 
in  an  emergency.  Youth  is  impressionable,  and  such  treatment 
dulls  the  mental  faculties,  and  destroys  individuality ;  as  a  smart 
Irish  sergeant  put  it,  "we  drill  the  very  soul  out  of  him"  (the 
recruit).  It  makes  machines,  not  men ;  this  specially  applies  to 
the  infantry  soldier.  The  sailor,  the  sapper,  and  the  gunner  are 
differently  treated  from  the  time  their  service  begins,  for  their 
work  is  explained  to  them,  and  their  interest  is  aroused  by  previous 
instruction ;  the  bearing  of  these  men  carries  with  it  the  proof 
that  intelligence  makes  for  smartness. 

If  young  soldiers  on  enlistment  had  explained  to  them 
elementary  questions  in  tactics,  and  afterwards  were  taken  for 
a  walk  into  the  country  to  practise  what  they  had  been  taught — 
for  instance,  to  judge  distances,  to  observe  the  lie  of  the  land,  and 
to  take  cover,  or  to  move  round  a  position  in  a  way  the  least 
likely  to  attract  attention — they  would  obtain  a  service  object- 
lesson  which  would  impress  upon  them  the  value  of  the  training 
which  they  must  undergo  when  found  fit.  Two  or  three  months 
spent  in  this  way,  with  two  or  three  hours'  work  daily  in  school, 
with  swimming  and  gymnastic  exercises,  would  do  much  to 
develop  character  and  individuality,  and  to  raise  the  morale  of 
the  Army ;  for  health  it  would  be  invaluable.  No  recruit  should 
be  allowed  out  of  bed  after  10  P.M.,  for  rest,  equally  with  food,  is 
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necessary  to  build  up  the  body  and  to  promote  repair;  nine 
hours'  sleep  for  a  growing  lad  is  not  too  much.  In  this  work  of 
preparation  the  army  medical  service  must  be  associated  with 
the  executive ;  careful  physiological  examinations  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  body  must  be  periodically  made  and  the  physical 
equivalents  compared. 

With  voluntary  recruitment  conducted  on  its  present  lines, 
and  there  are  none  other  financially  possible,  there  must  always 
be  military  inefficiency  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  with  grievous  loss 
of  life  from  disease  in  its  early  stages. 

Universal  service  for  home  defence  would  improve  the  health 
of  the  voluntary  service  army  by  raising  the  physical  standard, 
and  by  fixing  the  age  of  recruitment  at  that  time  of  life  when 
military  training  can  be  undertaken  with  the  least  danger  to 
health.  In  either  case  it  is  necessary,  but  more  especially  if 
voluntary  recruitment  is  to  be  continued,  to  adopt  the  measures 
I  have  suggested,  to  improve  the  health  conditions  of  the  poorer 
population,  so  as  to  make  all  classes  capable,  should  the  necessity 
arise,  of  contributing  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  This  is  the 
lesson  which  the  South  African  War  has  given  the  nation.  Let 
us  insist  on  this  work  being  carried  out,  and  thus  avert  a  time  of 
strain  and  peril  which  must  recur  if  the  memory  of  the  past  be 
allowed  to  die. 

WILLIAM  HILL  CLIMO,  M.D. 

(Brigade  Surgeon, 
Lieut. -Colonel  Army  Medical  Staff  (Retired)). 
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STUDENT   LIFE   AT   CANADIAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

IN  Canada  there  are  seventeen  universities  or  colleges  with 
charters,  and  powers  to  grant  degrees.  This  number  seems  dis- 
proportionate to  the  population  of  the  country,  which  does  not 
quite  reach  six  millions.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Though 
sparsely  peopled,  the  territory  of  the  Dominion  is  of  immense 
extent,  and  what  counts  for  still  more,  among  those  seventeen 
colleges  only  five  are  non-sectarian.  Each  of  the  others  is  quite 
definitely  associated  with  some  religious  denomination.  With 
few  exceptions  all  the  universities  in  the  world  are  the  daughters 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  in 
a  comparatively  new  country  like  Canada,  the  connection  between 
the  higher  education  and  the  churches  should  be  peculiarly  close. 

One  of  the  great  ends  in  view  in  founding  all  these  universities 
was  originally,  no  doubt,  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  ministers 
of  religion,  and  it  was  natural  enough  that  every  sect  which  could 
afford  it  should  be  desirous  to  found  schools  of  its  own.  The 
policy  pursued  in  the  early  days  by  colonial  statesmen  and 
governors  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  result ;  in  their  violent 
recoil  from  the  horrors  of  democracy,  as  manifested  in  the 
secession  of  the  American  States  and  the  French  Revolution, 
they  sought  to  secure  the  social  salvation  of  Canada  by  repro- 
ducing there  the  old-fashioned  English  order  under  squire  and 
parson.  With  the  squirearchy  they  made  no  headway.  But  they 
were  able  to  gain  for  the  English  Church,  at  least  in  Ontario 
and  Nova  Scotia,  such  a  control  over  education  that  this  Church 
found  it  possible  for  a  time  practically  to  bar  the  gates  of  the 
higher  learning  against  all  non-Anglican  Protestants.  Conse- 
quently several  institutions,  prominent  now  among  the  universities 
of  Canada,  were  founded,  which,  under  a  different  system,  would 
have  been  dispensed  with.  When  at  length  all  traces  of  tests 
were  abolished,  these  colleges  had  already  taken  firm  root,  and 
still  persisted,  after  the  too  tardy  cessation  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  arose. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  among  these  seventeen  colleges 
some  stand  out  as  having  attained  to  what  may  be  called  national 
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significance.  The  remarks  which  follow  have  exclusive  reference 
to  these.  It  will,  I  think,  be  generally  admitted  that  the  colleges 
coming  under  the  designation  are  five  in  number,  namely,  Laval, 
the  great  Eoman  Catholic  university  in  Quebec,  McGill  University 
in  Montreal,  Toronto  University,  Queen's  University  in  Kingston, 
Ontario,  and  Dalhousie  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Laval  is,  of 
course,  quite  sui  generis,  and  would  require  an  article  to  itself. 
Here  one  must  be  content  to  say  that  its  influence  on  the  higher 
life  of  Quebec  is  marked  and  beneficial.  The  others  mentioned 
belong,  in  all  their  chief  features,  to  the  same  type  and  admit 
fairly  well  of  being  characterised  together.  Toronto,  with  some 
1500  students,  is  the  largest  and,  taken  all  round,  the  most 
influential  and  best-equipped.  McGill  is  a  good  second,  in  some 
respects  indeed  decidedly  first,  having  about  1200  in  all  Faculties, 
290  in  Arts.  Queen's  has  840  in  all,  of  whom  a  very  large  pro- 
portion, about  480,  are  students  in  Arts.  Dalhousie  is  the  smallest 
in  point  of  numbers,  about  350,  but  not  the  least  efficient.  It  is 
the  University  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  which  has  produced 
more  men  of  mark  than  any  other  part  of  Canada,  and  has,  among 
many  other  distinctions,  supplied  Edinburgh  University  with  two 
of  its  present  professors — Professor  Seth  in  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  Professor  Macgregor  in  Physics.  All  the  seventeen  Canadian 
universities  together  can  reckon  up  between  them  nearly  6000 
students. 

Canadian  universities  (except  Trinity,  Toronto,  Church  of 
England,  and  McMaster-Baptist)  follow  the  Scotch  and  con- 
tinental model.  Students  are  not  in  residence,  and  the 
authorities  exercise  no  strict  surveillance  over  them.  There  are 
no  proctors  and  bull-dogs.  The  young  men  or  young  women, 
as  the  case  may  be  (for  in  all  the  institutions  mentioned,  with 
certain  reservations  in  the  case  of  McGill,  there  is  no  distinction 
made  as  regards  sex),  are  permitted  to  live  just  where  and  as 
they  please  :  those  from  a  distance,  who  are,  of  course,  the  great 
majority,  in  boarding-houses  ;  those  from  the  town,  at  home. 
Any  gross  misconduct,  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  almost 
unheard  of,  is,  of  course,  dealt  with  by  the  university  authorities ; 
but  regular  attendance  at  classes  and  proper  behaviour  there  are, 
as  a  rule,  the  only  matters  that  demand  official  attention.  The 
main  concern  is  teaching,  and  the  organisation  of  the  common 
life  of  the  students  is  entirely  left  to  themselves.  This  has 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  It  certainly  develops  an  amount 
of  independence  and  even  a  capacity  for  collective  action  on  the 
students'  own  initiative,  altogether  undreamt  of  in  England.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible,  especially  in  the  larger  places, 
for  a  Canadian  student  to  pass  through  college  and  take  his 
degree  with  very  little  experience  of  that  vital  contact  with  his 
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compeers,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  fruitful  influences 
of  a  normal  university  course.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the 
individual  in  whose  case  such  a  result  is  possible  would  not  make 
very  much  use  of  the  social  opportunities  presented  by  any  system 
whatever. 

The  method  of  teaching,  as  in  the  Scotch  and  German 
universities,  is  mainly  by  means  of  lectures  given  by  professors 
in  the  various  subjects.  Every  professor  has  the  freest  hand  in 
dealing  with  his  own  work,  and  it  occasionally  happens,  especially 
in  the  smaller  places,  that  he  supplements  the  ex  cathedra  method 
of  instruction,  not  only  by  exercises  and  essays,  but  by  private 
tuition  of  individuals.  In  the  experimental  sciences,  this,  of 
course,  is  absolutely  necessary  and  universal,  but  the  same  thing 
is  sometimes  done  with  decided  advantage,  where  the  numbers 
are  not  too  great,  in  the  literary  and  philosophical  subjects.  The 
current  impression  in  the  old  land  is  that  the  instruction  given 
in  the  colonies  generally  is  not  of  a  very  advanced  type.  A  pro- 
fessor in  a  colonial  university  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
professor  in  partibus.  A  glance,  however,  at  the  calendars  of 
any  of  the  institutions  I  have  mentioned  should  be  enough  to 
dispel  the  prejudice  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned. 

In  classics,  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  the  courses  laid 
down  and  the  help  given  towards  attaining  proficiency  in  them 
are  quite  equal,  are  indeed  on  the  whole  decidedly  superior  to 
what  was  offered  in  the  Scotch  universities,  at  least  in  the  old 
days  before  the  University  Commission  when  I  was  closely  ac- 
quainted with  them ;  while  the  more  modern  subjects,  chemistry, 
biology,  history,  modern  languages,  are  represented  by  an  elaborate 
equipment,  both  of  teachers  and  apparatus,  which  leaves  Scotland 
and,  in  some  particulars,  even  England  very  far  behind.  There 
is  no  university  anywhere,  for  instance,  which  is  more  splendidly 
provided  for  the  prosecution  of  physical,  chemical,  and  engineer- 
ing research,  especially  in  the  department  of  electricity,  than 
McGill  has  been  by  the  princely  generosity  of  Sir  William 
Macdonald. 

The  fact  is  that  in  Canada  the  ordinary  B.A.  pass  degree  is 
on  the  whole  better  than  that  of  the  English  universities  ;  the 
degrees  in  honours,  however,  are  decidedly  inferior  and  a  man 
who  has  taken  a  first  class  at  a  Canadian  university,  proceeding 
as  some  do  to  what  is  called  a  post-graduate  course  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  considers  himself  fortunate  if  he  can  add  the 
highest  English  degree  to  his  native  laurels.  Similar  con- 
ditions, however,  prevail,  or  at  least  used  to  prevail,  in  Scotland 
also.  The  theory,  in  both  cases,  is  that  the  arts  curriculum 
should  provide  for  a  respectable  initiation  into  the  subjects 
pertaining  to  general  culture,  while  special  acquirements  in 
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scholarship,  science,  or  the  professions,  should  be  pursued  in  a 
distinct  and  additional  course. 

Theology,  by  a  very  costly  but  at  present  inevitable  waste  of 
force,  is  taught  in  denominational  schools.  Anglicans,  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Congregationalists  severally  insist 
on  having  their  own  separate  full  equipment  of  lecturers  to  teach 
the  same  subjects,  although  in  most  cases  the  particular  point 
of  view  represented  by  the  sect  in  question  makes  very  little 
difference  as  regards  the  subject  involved.  Queen's  University 
is  the  only  one  where  the  theological  faculty  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  institution,  and  even  Queen's  is  on  the  point  of  disem- 
barrassing herself  of  the  sectarian  colour  thus  communicated  by 
removing  her  Presbyterian  Divinity  Hall  to  the  safe  distance  of 
an  affiliated  college. 

Each  of  the  larger  universities  has  a  medical  school  more  or 
less  closely  attached  to  it,  that  of  McGill  being  specially  distin- 
guished— not  second,  indeed,  to  anything  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  quite  up  to  the  best  Scotch  and  English  standard. 
Schools  of  mining  and  applied  science  are  also  connected  with 
Toronto,  Queen's  and  McGill,  all  of  which  deservedly  enjoy  a 
high  reputation.  This  practical  side  may  perhaps  be  called  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  Canadian  universities  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  old  land.  Naturally  enough  the  application  of  science 
to  the  development  of  the  great  material  resources  of  the  country 
is  the  aspect  of  academic  work  which  at  present  appeals  most 
strongly  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 

At  the  same  time  the  higher,  and  indeed  the  proper  end  of 
university  training,  the  production  of  cultivated  men  and  women 
capable  of  assimilating  and  enlarging  the  world's  heritage  of 
wisdom  and  beauty,  is  not  altogether  left  without  its  witnesses. 
In  spite  of  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  Continent  and  of 
the  age,  literature,  philosophy  and  pure  science,  those  branches 
of  learning  which  represent  the  disinterested  search  after  the 
things  of  the  spirit  for  their  own  sake,  have  still  their  votaries  in 
the  universities  of  Canada.  English,  modern  languages  and 
Latin  are  naturally  most  in  favour  as  subjects  of  literary  study. 
Greek  seems  at  present  to  be  suffering  a  temporary  eclipse.  It  is 
made  optional  at  the  universities  with  French  or  German, 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  so-called  collegiate  institutes  and 
high  schools,  which  prepare  for  matriculation,  are  such,  that  a 
candidate  for  entrance  is  likely  to  have  practically  committed 
himself  to  the  study  of  modern  languages  in  preference  to  Greek. 

This  state  of  matters  may  not  always  continue,  and,  even  as  it 
is,  the  inherent  attractiveness  of  this  wonderful  language  and 
literature  still  asserts  itself.  Most  of  the  best  men  on  the 
literary  side,  take  it  and  even  some  of  the  women.  No  one  has 
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been  known,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  to  regret  having  taken 
it.  They  feel  that  if  they  learn  Greek  at  college,  French  and 
German  may  easily  be  acquired  afterwards,  whereas  if  they  do  not, 
Homer  and  Sophocles  will  always  remain  sealed  books  to  them. 
Moreover  this  unhappy  and  unnatural  separation  and  competition 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  literatures,  excused  no  doubt  so  far 
as  the  ordinary  pass  man  goes  by  the  somewhat  narrow  limits  both 
of  his  time  and  his  capacity,  is  becoming  more  and  more  regretted 
by  those  Canadians  who  have  a  just  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
literary  culture.  Such  persons  feel  that  a  student  of  modern 
languages  who  does  not  know  Greek  is  severely  handicapped  even 
as  regards  his  own  special  subject,  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  a 
mere  classical  scholar  who  cannot  read  Goethe  and  Moliere  is  in 
no  small  danger  of  becoming  little  better  than  a  pedant,  imperfectly 
equipped  even  for  the  purely  linguistic  side  of  his  work.  They 
therefore  cherish  the  dream  of  a  system,  requiring  of  all 
matriculants  a  working  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  which 
is  to  be  combined  on  the  one  side  for  students  who  are  to 
specialise  in  science,  with  mathematics,  physics  and  biology  or 
chemistry,  and  on  the  other,  with  both  Greek  and  Latin  along 
with  some  mathematics  and  science,  for  those  whose  tastes  are 
literary. 

Such  a  programme  seems  far  from  Utopian  when  one  considers 
that  the  average  age  of  entrance  is  eighteen.  The  great  obstacle 
to  its  realisation  is  the  present  school  system,  which,  being  kept 
up  almost  entirely  by  the  State,  is  adapted  to  the  supposed 
interests  of  the  mass  of  the  pupils,  and  not  at  all  to  the  interests  of 
the  very  small  minority  who  intend  to  proceed  to  the  universities. 
There  are  indeed,  besides  good  private  schools  accessible  only  to 
the  rich,  like  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto,  many  excellent 
collegiate  institutes,  as  they  are  called,  and  high  schools  within 
the  reach  of  anybody,  supported  partly  by  the  State  and  partly  by 
the  municipalities,  with  well-trained  teachers,  mostly  university 
graduates,  and  capable  of  presenting  their  pupils  in  first-rate 
condition  for  profiting  by  an  academic  course.  But  the  boys 
are  usually  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  before  they  leave 
the  primary  schools  where  no  language  is  taught  but  English. 
The  result  is  that  the  time  spent  at  the  higher  schools  is  far  too 
short,  and  with  few  exceptions  it  must  be  said  that  matriculants 
at  a  Canadian  university  know  surprisingly  little  about  anything. 

The  universities,  it  may  be  said,  have  the  remedy  entirely  in 
their  own  hands.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  raise  the  standard  of 
matriculation.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  gradually  doing  so. 
But  it  is  a  slow  business,  and  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  rate 
of  progress  must  depend  not  on  them  alone,  but  partly  also  on 
the  capabilities  of  the  schools  from  which  they  draw  their  under- 
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graduates.  No  one  university,  unless  it  is  prepared  to  risk  its 
existence  by  losing  the  great  majority  of  its  students,  can  advance 
too  far  beyond  the  others  in  the  claims  it  makes  on  the  proficiency 
of  matriculants.  They  must,  like  Wordsworth's  cloud,  "move 
all  together  if  they  move  at  all."  One  great  step  has  already  been 
taken  in  Ontario  towards  the  indispensable  unity  of  action.  All 
the  universities  of  that  province,  Toronto,  Queen's,  Trinity  and 
Victoria,  have  one  and  the  same  entrance  test.  And  the  day  is 
probably  not  far  distant  when  McGill  in  the  province  of  Quebec  will 
also  join  the  combination.  At  present  the  universities  of  Canada 
have  to  attend  to  a  good  deal  of  work  which  would  be  much  more 
effectively  done  at  school,  and  have  to  leave  undone,  or  done 
imperfectly,  much  that  belongs  more  properly  to  their  own 
sphere.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  not  one  of  them  can  claim 
to  offer  adequate  facilities  for  what  is  called  a  post-graduate 
course.  A  man  who  has  ambitions  to  do  original  work  in  any 
department  generally  goes  elsewhere. 

There  are,  however,  some  exceptions.  McGill  offers,  both  as 
regards  teaching  and  apparatus,  excellent  opportunities  for  ad- 
vanced study  in  physics  and  chemistry ;  Toronto,  with  its 
magnificently-equipped  laboratory,  in  biology ;  and  Queen's  in 
philosophy.  The  last-named  is  the  only  university  in  the 
English-speaking  countries,  so  far  as  I  know,  where  both  Hegel's 
Logic  and  Aristotle's  Organon  are  read,  in  class,  in  the  original 
languages. 

Canada  is  thoroughly  democratic,  in  a  good  sense.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  other  country  in  the  world,  not  even  Scotland, 
where  a  poor  man's  capable  son  finds  it  so  easy  to  "  break  his 
birth's  invidious  bar."  Anyone  however  poor  (and  that  inhuman 
degree  of  poverty  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  English  and  Scotch 
cities  is  never  seen  in  ours)  has  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  getting 
the  very  best  education  open  to  any  in  the  land.  To  begin  with, 
the  primary  schools  are  free  to  every  one  without  any  charge 
whatever.  The  higher  schools  are  incredibly  cheap.  The  fees 
there  range  from  one  to  five  pounds  a  year.  Thus  a  boy  of 
marked  ability  can  scarcely  fail  to  get  the  training  necessary  to 
prepare  him  for  college.  Even  if  he  lives  in  the  country,  at  such 
a  distance  from  any  good  high  school  or  collegiate  institute,  that 
the  expense  of  boarding  him  in  a  town  precludes  for  the  time  the 
continuance  of  his  studies,  he  can,  and  often  does,  go  to  work  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  earns  by  his  own  efforts  the  small  amount 
necessary  for  his  purpose.  Once  his  matriculation  examination 
is  passed,  and  he  is  in  the  proud  position  of  a  civis  academice,  the 
way  is  comparatively  smooth  for  him.  His  annual  expenses  at 
the  university  need  not  amount  to  more  than  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  pounds. 
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If  he  has  gained  a  scholarship,  which,  supposing  him  to  be  of 
the  right  stuff,  he  has  no  great  difficulty  in  doing,  so  much  the 
better.  But  even  if  he  has  not,  he  can  make  enough  during  the 
vacation — as  in  Scotland  a  very  long  one,  about  five  months — to 
keep  himself  during  the  following  session.  This  may  seem  to 
most  English  readers  an  utterly  incredible  statement.  It  is 
nevertheless  the  fact  that  probably  at  least  forty  per  cent,  of 
Canadian  students  go  through  college  in  this  way.  What  do 
they  find  to  do  ?  you  will  ask.  All  sorts  of  things.  A  few  get 
teaching :  some  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  Church  as  a 
profession  take  mission-fields,  sometimes  of  vast  extent.  One 
young  man  engaged  for  the  summer  in  this  kind  of  work  had  last 
year  a  parish  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  an  area  of  one 
thousand  square  miles.  He  complained  that  he  did  not  find 
much  time  for  study.  But  for  the  most  part  the  summer  occupa- 
tions of  undergraduates  are  in  much  more  violent  contrast  with 
academic  pursuits.  They  work  on  farms  or  in  saw-mills,  carry 
the  chain  in  Government  surveys,  make  harvest  out  of  the 
extensive  holiday  traffic  as  pursers,  stewards,  watchmen  or 
baggage-men  on  board  the  river  and  lake  steamers,  or  as  waiters 
at  the  numerous  summer  hotels,  or  else  take  agencies  for  books, 
typewriters,  steam-cookers,  stereoscopes,  and  so  forth. 

Quite  an  extensive  and  comparatively  lucrative  business  has 
been  done  during  the  past  seven  years  in  stereoscopic  views. 
Some  student  of  experience  in  this  line  organises  a  company  of 
his  juniors  who  make  their  way  to  England  by  working  their 
passage  as  cattlemen  on  Canadian  steamers — one  of  the  least 
exalted  positions  open  to  any  human  being.  Once  arrived  in 
England,  they  travel  from  town  to  town  pushing  the  sale  of  their 
views  according  to  their  several  abilities.  Thus  the  poor  student 
finishes  himself  by  travel,  "  sees  the  cities  of  many  men  and 
learns  their  minds."  It  is  not  so  poetical  as  young  Martin 
Luther  singing  for  his  schooling  in  the  streets  of  Magdeburg,  or 
as  Goldsmith  wandering  by  the  banks  of  the  Loire  at  the  expense 
of  his  flute,  but  it  has  its  romantic  side  nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
the  sordid  modern  accompaniments  and  the  flavour  of  the  bag- 
man. I  know  a  student,  not,  I  am  bound  to  say,  one  of  those 
who  made  a  very  brilliant  success  of  his  canvassing,  who  availed 
himself  of  this  cattle-boat  conveyance,  quorum  maxima  pars  fuit, 
to  reach  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British  Museum.  All  roads 
lead  to  Rome,  and  I  don't  think  his  enjoyment  of  the  friezes  of 
Phidias  was  any  less  keen  than  if  he  had  reached  them  by  means 
of  a  Cunarder  or  a  wishing  carpet. 

Of  course,  all  this  involves  certain  obvious  dangers.  Waiting 
at  summer  hotels,  or  peddling  steam-cookers,  does  not  seem 
likely  to  develop  the  finest  bloom  of  human  culture.  What 
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would  Plato  have  thought  of  such  occupations  for  young  men 
whose  main  business  is  with  the  highest  and  most  generous 
studies  ?  He  certainly  would  have  declared  the  two  things  to  be 
ludicrously  incompatible.  The  answer  is  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  not  found  to  be  so.  The  best  students  I  have  come 
across  in  twelve  years'  experience  of  Canada  have  almost  without 
exception  been  of  the  class  described.  The  idleness  and  self- 
indulgence  apt  to  be  generated  by  wealth,  especially  in  a  com- 
paratively new  country  where  most  people  think  that  money  is 
the  great  end  of  life,  and  that  if  a  man  is  born  with  it  there  is 
no  more  for  him  to  do,  are  far  more  hostile  influences  to  the 
student  than  the  necessity  of  even  the  roughest  and  least  liberal 
kind  of  work.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  prevalent  feeling 
about  such  things.  No  student  here  is  degraded  in  his  own  or 
his  fellows'  eyes,  or  driven  to  petty  dissimulations  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  to  make  his  own  way.  The  highest  recognition  in 
the  gift  of  the  undergraduates  of  Queen's  University,  the  one  I 
know  best,  is  the  annual  presidency  of  the  society  which  manages 
all  their  common  affairs,  the  Alma  Mater  Society.  The  man 
chosen  by  their  suffrages  for  this  post  is  thereby  proclaimed  to  be 
in  the  opinion  of  his  fellows  the  best  all-round  man  of  his  time. 
In  most  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation  the  choice 
has  fallen  upon  a  student  who  had  to  work  in  summer  for  the 
means  to  study  in  winter. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  Canadian  student,  though  generally 
poor,  is  not  exposed  to  extreme  and  humiliating  privations.  He 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  offered,  like  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  at 
college,  an  eleemosynary  pair  of  shoes.  He  can  have  three  very 
sufficient  meals  a  day  and  a  roof  to  cover  him,  heat  and  light  for 
twelve  shillings  a  week,  and  plenty  of  opportunity  to  find  the 
money  for  himself  if  need  be.  It  is  not  necessary  for  him,  as  it 
often  was  in  the  Scotch  universities,  to  meditate  the  muse  on  a 
handful  of  the  national  grain :  tenui  musam  meditantur  avena. 
There  was  a  tradition  in  Aberdeen,  when  I  was  there,  that  one 
who  had  afterwards  become  an  honoured  professor  in  the 
university,  used  in  his  early  days  to  bring  in  from  the  wilds  of 
Banffshire  a  sack  of  oatmeal  for  food,  and  split  pine-stumps  for 
light,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  which  helped  to  supply  his 
needs  until  he  retured  home  in  spring.  James  and  Eobert 
Chambers,  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  passed  through  Edinburgh  on 
the  same  lenten  fare.  They  shared  a  room  with  another  young 
man,  and  in  order  to  attain  exact  equality  in  the  contributions 
made  to  the  common  table,  three  bags  of  oatmeal  were  hung  up 
side  by  side,  from,  each  of  which  alternately  the  impartial  landlady 
took  a  handful  in  making  the  porridge. 

Such   picturesque  poverty  is  happily  unknown  in   Canada. 
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The  students  are  well-fed  and  well-dressed,  and  travel  in  what 
corresponds  to  English  second-class  carriages.  Sometimes  their 
manners  and  habiliments  are  somewhat  rustic  in  their  freshman 
year.  But  at  no  stage  of  their  social  development,  I  think,  would 
it  be  possible  to  find  a  parallel  to  the  innocence  of  that  Scotch 
student  who,  according  to  the  legend,  at  dinner  in  the  house  of 
a  professor,  carefully  arranged  his  fish-bones  in  an  elaborate 
geometrical  figure  on  the  table-cloth,  and  to  the  gentle  hint  of 
his  host:  "Please  don't  take  so  much  trouble,"  replied  in  the 
generous  ardour  of  youth:  "It's  no  trouble,  Professor  G.,"  and 
went  on  more  zealously  than  ever.  And  by  the  time  they  are 
approaching  graduation,  even  those  who  started  pretty  raw  have 
become  quite  presentable.  Intercourse  with  their  fellows,  both 
male  and  female — co-education,  as  it  is  called,  being  the  rule, 
and  McGill  the  only  place  where  the  fair  girl  undergraduates  are 
now  railed  off  in  separate  class-rooms  * — the  hospitalities  of  the 
townsfolk  who  are  very  attentive  to  them,  their  own  "  year- 
meetings  "  and  other  societies  which  assemble  weekly  to  discuss 
all  sorts  of  questions  theoretical  and  practical,  and  which,  among 
other  things,  organise  little  festivities,  dances,  conversaziones, 
dramatic  performances,  and  so  forth,  combine  to  mollify  their 
manners,  and  exercise  their  gifts  of  expression.  A  certain  facility 
in  extempore  utterance,  rare  in  the  Scotch  and  English  universities 
of  my  time,  which  is  no  doubt  largely  the  result  of  practice  in 
these  societies,  is  a  very  general  characteristic  of  Canadian 
students. 

Athletics,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  claim  their  full  share  of  the 
student's  attention.  The  average  in  physique  is  decidedly  high. 
Canadians  generally  are  a  fine  race  in  point  of  thews  and  stature. 
Ask  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins,  who  has  recently  come  to  know  some- 
thing about  them  at  close  quarters,  what  he  thinks  of  them  in 
this  respect.  Most  of  the  men  take  a  healthy,  perhaps  even  a 
disproportionate,  interest  in  sport,  and  make  full  use  of  the 
excellent  facilities  in  this  kind,  presented  by  the  well-equipped 
gymnasium  and  extensive  campus  attached  as  a  recognised 
essential  to  every  college.  As  elsewhere,  the  management  of 
athletics  offers  a  good  school  for  training  capacity  in  dealing  with 
men  and  affairs.  The  great  sports  are  Eugby  football  and 
hockey  on  the  ice  —the  only  ones  really  adapted  in  this  climate 
to  the  time  of  year,  autumn  and  winter,  covered  by  the  session, 
which  extends  from  October  to  the  end  of  April. 

The  decidedly  democratic  type  of  Canadian  universities  already 
illustrated  by  unmistakable  traits  stands  out  in  a  very  marked 

*  A  noble  building,  presented  to  the  University,  under  the  name  of  Eoyal 
Victoria  College,  by  the  most  munificent  of  all  Canadian  millionaires,  Lord 
Strathoona. 
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manner  in  two  further  particulars,  the  personal  share  taken  by 
the  students  in  enforcing  discipline  among  themselves,  and  their 
truly  surprising  generosity  in  contributing,  while  still  under- 
graduates, to  the  support  of  their  Alma  Mater.  Queen's  furnishes 
the  best  illustration  of  these  peculiarities.  One  of  the  recognised 
authorities  in  that  institution  is  a  students'  Court,  bearing  the 
high-sounding  title  of  "  Concursus  Iniquitatis  et  Virtutis."  All 
minor  offences,  of  which  an  undergraduate  can  be  guilty  in  his 
relations  with  his  fellows  and  with  his  teachers,  fall  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  grave  tribunal,  whose  procedure  is  marked  by 
an  exaggeration  of  judicial  solemnity.  In  spite  of  a  good  deal 
of  travesty  and  horse-play,  the  court,  backed  as  it  is  by  the  entire 
weight  of  undergraduate  public  opinion,  discharges  a  very  serious 
function  and  is  armed  with  a  very  real  power.  Cases  have  been 
known  where  a  recalcitrant  criminal,  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
fine  or  other  penalty  imposed  on  him,  has  been  "  sent  to  Coventry  " 
and  found  things  made  so  hot  for  him  that  he  had  no  alternative 
except  either  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  court,  or  else 
leave  the  University.  The  labours  of  the  Senatus,  composed  of 
the  Professors,  the  Board  which  is  by  theory  and  statute  respon- 
sible for  the  discipline  of  the  undergraduates,  are  vastly  lightened 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  Concursus.  For  the  most  part  the 
undergraduates  through  this  organ  attend  very  efficiently  to  their 
own  discipline,  while  at  the  same  time  they  find  in  it  a  legitimate 
and  as  it  were  constitutional  outlet  for  that  surplus  of  animal 
spirits  which  might  otherwise  break  out  in  more  or  less  irregular 
and  even  devastating  forms. 

But  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  active  initiative  with  which 
the  undergraduates  assert  their  vital  personal  share  as  part  pro- 
prietors in  their  Alma  Mater,  is  the  readiness  they  have  shown 
on  several  occasions  to  make  sacrifices  on  her  behalf.  For 
instance,  the  students  whose  graduating  year  was  to  be  1901 
combined  entirely  of  their  own  motion  to  raise  by  their  own 
subscriptions,  and  such  outside  help  as  they  could  solicit,  £1000 
for  a  scholarship  in  English  literature.  Among  the  contributors 
was  the  Chinese  laundryman,  Hong  Lee,  who  gave  £10.  This  is, 
indeed,  to  be  "  broad-based  upon  the  people's  will."  Imagine  the 
undergraduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  exerting  themselves  to 
raise  money  for  a  scholarship,  or  the  dons'  Olympian  sniff  of 
mingled  incredulity  and  scorn  at  the  news  of  a  washerwoman's 
contribution  to  University  purposes.  And  yet  even  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  parable  of  the  widow's  mite  is  still  conceded  to 
be  a  classic  in  its  way. 

Again,  in  1885  a  fund  was  organised  on  the  occasion  of  the 
University's  Jubilee,  to  collect  the  money  urgently  required  for 
its  consolidation  and  expansion.  No  large  subscriptions  were 
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obtained.  No  rich  men  gave  out  of  their  abundance.  The 
situation  of  the  College  in  a  small  town  with  a  population  of 
about  twenty  thousand,  and  not  a  single  millionaire  among  them, 
was  adverse  to  large  windfalls  from  wealthy  individuals.  And  yet 
the  self-sacrificing  generosity  of  comparatively  poor  men,  chiefly 
alumni,  clergymen,  doctors  and  lawyers,  most  of  them  in  receipt 
of  very  modest  salaries,  was  found  sufficient  to  compass  the 
relatively  large  sum  aimed  at.  Among  the  contributors  were 
many  undergraduates  who  fearlessly  mortgaged  their  own  future 
by  putting  down  their  names  for  sums  varying  from  JG10  to  ^630, 
engaging  themselves  to  pay  interest  at  six  per  cent,  until  they 
should  be  able  to  pay  up  the  principal.  These  men  built  better 
than  they  knew.  The  growth  since  then  of  the  Institution,  for 
the  expansion  of  which  their  faith  and  devotion  thus  laid  the 
foundations,  has  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  altogether  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  British  universities.  Another  still  more  remark- 
able instance  occurred  last  year.  The  students  of  Queen's  deter- 
mined, proprio  motu,  to  raise  $20,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
Convocation  Hall,  to  be  called  the  Grant  Hall,  in  memory  of  the 
late  Principal  Grant.  In  five  months,  largely  among  themselves, 
they  raised  $25,000. 

The  universities  of  Canada  have  manifestly  a  great  future 
before  them  and  a  great  work  to  do  for  the  Empire.  The 
territory  included  in  the  Dominion  represents  40  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  Empire,  with  boundless  resources,  scarcely  yet  so  much  as 
scratched  upon  the  surface,  in  every  department  of  human  wealth 
and  industry,  The  finest  wheat-plains  and  grazing  grounds,  the 
richest  forests  in  the  world,  mineral  wealth  of  every  kind, 
unparalleled  facilities  for  communication,  and  stores  of  power  in 
the  mighty  chain  of  its  great  lakes  and  rivers,  even  the  measured 
exigencies  of  a  climate  bracing  to  the  strong  but  stern  enough  to 
eliminate  the  shiftless  and  the  feeble,  stamp  it  as  destined  to  be 
the  home  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  vigorous  members 
in  that  organised  family  of  free  nations  which,  as  we  hope,  is  to 
constitute  the  British  Empire  of  the  future.  Man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone,  and  it  is  the  high  calling  of  the  universities  to 
awaken  and  satisfy  in  this  virile  growing  young  people  the  sacred 
thirst  for  the  things  of  the  mind.  A  great  deal  will  depend  upon 
the  spirit  and  energy  with  which  they  fulfil  their  task.  They 
can  do,  they  are  already  doing  much  to  supply  the  technical  skill 
and  scientific  knowledge  necessary,  and  always  becoming  more 
so,  to  develop  the  material  resources  of  the  country.  The  estab- 
lishment of  dairy-schools,  and  schools  of  mining  in  connection 
with  the  universities  of  Ontario  has  already  added  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  the  wealth  of  the  province.  But  butter, 
cheese  and  hogs  are  not  after  all  what  the  Empire  most  requires 
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of  us.  Our  staple  product  must  be  men,  and  if  we  take  care  to 
turn  out  intelligence  and  character  all  the  rest  will  take  care  of 
itself. 

The  business  of  the  universities  is  above  all  to  provide  men  of 
insight  and  trained  faculty,  acquainted  with  the  best  which  has 
come  to  us  from  the  past,  to  leaven  with  thought  the  toiling 
masses  and  enlarge  their  horizons.  Without  vision  the  people 
perish.  We  want  leaders  who  can  keep  alive  in  the  land  the 
consciousness  of  its  higher  ends  and  destinies,  to  guide  a  demo- 
cracy made  up  of  the  most  motley  materials  gathered  from  all 
quarters,  and  entrusted  unreservedly  with  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility of  working  out  its  own  social  and  political  salvation, 
towards  worthy  national  aims,  to  impress  the  stamp  of  a  noble 
civilisation,  Christian  and  British,  on  the  crude  though  vigorous 
human  stuff  of  a  new  continent.  The  universities  must  be 
looked  to  in  great  part  to  supply  the  unifying  soul  for  this  vast 
body.  The  task  is  immense  and  daily  swelling  in  magnitude. 

The  virgin  soil  of  the  United  States  which  used  to  attract 
European  settlers  is  practically  exhausted.  The  stream  of  emigra- 
tion is  now  beginning  to  flow  into  the  Canadian  North- West. 
Of  late  years,  American  citizens  themselves  have  been  trans- 
ferring their  homesteads  thither  in  considerable  numbers.  With 
them  a  polyglot  crowd  of  Doukhobors,  Galicians,  Germans,  Ice- 
landers, Finlanders,  many  of  them  like  the  Americans,  strongly 
anti-British  in  sentiment,  are  daily  streaming  in  to  fill  up  those 
illimitable  plains.  The  political  centre  of  gravity  will  some  day 
be  west  of  Winnipeg.  The  consequences  may  be  serious.  The 
older  Canada,  as  was  abundantly  proved  by  her  action  in  the 
South  African  war,  is  loyal  to  the  core.  Will  the  greater  Canada, 
which  is  now  every  day  taking  shape,  be  so  ?  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  great  question  for  the  Empire  at  present.  The  issue 
will  depend  on  whether  we  have  vitality  enough  to  assimilate  this 
heterogeneous  mass  of  new  material.  Is  it  written  in  the  book 
of  Fate  that  we  are  to  win  them  for  Canada  and  the  Empire, 
or  that  they  are  to  overwhelm  us  and  to  detach  us  from  the 
cherished  ideals  of  the  past?  The  universities  will  have  no 
small  share  in  determining  the  question.  Hitherto,  at  least, 
through  the  missionaries,  clergymen,  doctors,  teachers  and 
lawyers  sent  out  from  their  halls,  they  have  certainly  proved  a 
main  source  of  centripetal  influence  in  this  vast  region  so 
pregnant  with  destiny. 

JOHN  MACNAUGHTON  (Professor  of  Greek}. 

QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY,  CANADA. 
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SALMON-FISHING 

ANGLING  for  salmon  has  been  called  the  deer-stalking  of  the 
streams ;  and,  like  deer-stalking,  it  has  its  disadvantages,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  the  greater  stock  of  patience  required  and  the 
greater  uncertainty  of  the  sport.  No  less  an  authority  than 
William  Scrope  placed  deer- stalking  and  salmon-fishing  at  the 
head  of  all  field  and  river  sports.  A  life-long  acquaintance  with 
each  pastime,  in  which  he  was  equally  proficient,  gave  weight  to 
his  opinion ;  but  not  all  salmon  anglers  will  agree  with  the 
sportsman-author  that  deer-stalking  occupies  the  foremost  place. 
A  man's  deer-stalking  days  may  be  said  to  be  those  of  his 
maximum  strength  and  activity,  when  his  thews  and  sinews  are 
equal  to  the  strain  and  wear  and  tear  of  creeping  and  crawling 
over  bog  and  rough  forest,  demanding  all  the  endurance  of  virile 
manhood  ere  the  monarch  of  the  glen  is  brought  low  by  the 
unerring  aim  of  a  steady  hand. 

As  for  the  salmon-fisher,  "once  a  fisher,  always  a  fisher." 
Many  a  man  in  the  quiet  autumn  of  his  life  finds  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  monarch  of  the  flood  that  little  zest  which  gives 
him  something  to  live  for,  something  to  keep  the  rheums  of 
senility  at  bay  for  yet  a  little  longer.  Not  that  salmon-fishing  is 
merely  an  old  man's  game.  Those  who  know  the  thrilling 
pleasures  of  hooking,  playing,  and  landing  a  fish,  know  well  the 
muscular  and  mental  tension  which  salmon-fishing  creates. 
After  the  first  supreme  moment  of  hooking  a  fish,  there  is  the 
glorious  music  of  the  reel,  the  fish's  wild  race  on  the  rushing 
river,  as  he  holds  onward,  now  with  a  leap,  now  with  desperate 
endeavour  to  loose  the  thrall  as  he  tears  through  the  deeps  and 
tries  to  cut  the  line  on  some  friendly  sharp  rock  he  knows  of. 
The  game  is  not  all  to  angler,  and  many  a  time  and  oft  is  he 
bested ;  but  should  he  be  fortunate  as  well  as  skilful,  the  strain 
soon  tells  on  the  fish,  which  ere  long  lies  gasping  on  the  bank. 
The  benign  contentment  of  the  successful  angler  retracing  his 
footsteps  homeward,  accompanied  by  the  spoil-laden  gillie,  is  a 
thing  to  be  envied,  even  by  the  hunter  who  has  brought  down  a 
noble  stag  of  many  points  in  some  distant  corrie. 
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Of  modes  of  salmon-fishing  there  are  many.  Net-fishing  for 
salmon,  although  not  unattended  with  elements  of  the  pictur- 
esque, is  outside  the  pale  of  sport,  and  needs  no  description  here. 
When  salmon  were  more  plentiful  in  Scottish  rivers  than  they 
now  are,  a  favourite  method  was  to  capture  them  with  the  leister. 
The  weapon  known  by  this  name  is  a  heavy  three-pronged  fork, 
or  trident,  not  unlike  in  appearance  to  the  sceptre  portrayed  on 
our  bronze  coinage  with  which  Britannia  "  rules  the  waves." 
Armed  with  these  formidable  instruments,  and  with  torchlights, 
the  salmon-fishers  went  to  work  in  the  darkest  nights,  some  in 
boats,  and  some  wading  waist-deep  in  the  water,  the  light  from 
the  torches  serving  the  dual  purpose  of  attracting  and  locating 
the  silvery  fish.  From  the  fact  of  torches  being  used  has  arisen 
the  Borderers'  description  of  the  sport  as  "  burnin'  the  water." 
When  the  tell-tale  gleam  from  the  scales  of  the  salmon  was 
descried,  the  fisher  held  high  the  leister,  drove  it  home  into 
the  quivering  body  of  the  fish,  and  there  was  a  struggle  for 
supremacy.  The  sportsman  did  not  always  come  off  the  victor. 
All  classes  of  men  who  dwelt  within  reach  of  the  streams  indulged 
in  this  exciting  sport,  and  many  a  wild  night  was  spent  on  the 
rivers  when  raids  were  made  on  the  salmon.  It  was,  of  course, 
only  in  the  spawning  season,  when  salmon  were  congregated  in 
the  pools,  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity  for  levying 
toll  upon  them  with  the  aid  of  torch  and  leister. 

In  the  old  days  leistering  was  looked  upon  as  quite  a  legitimate 
sport,  and  to  this  day  a  fascination  indescribable  clings  about  the 
memory  of  the  old-time  sport,  while  tradition,  legend  and  story, 
have  cast  a  glamour  of  romance  over  it  difficult  to  efface  from  the 
Borderer's  imagination.  In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  '  Guy  Mannering,' 
which  appeared  in  1815,  is  a  vivid  description  of  a  night  spent 
on  a  border  river  in  fishing  in  this  manner,  while  in  the  now 
classic  work  which  William  Scrope  sent  forth  so  late  as  1843, 
namely,  his  delightful  '  Days  and  Nights  of  Salmon-Fishing 
on  the  Tweed,'  there  is  a  spirited  account  of  a  similar  foray, 
which  is  at  least  equal  as  a  stirring  narrative  to  Sir  Walter's. 
Kecklessness  and  leistering  went  hand-in-hand,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Border  reivers  was  only  giving  vent  to  itself  when  a  raid  was 
made  on  the  salmon-pools  with  torch  and  spear.  The  scene  on  a 
river  during  one  of  these  expeditions  must  have  been  intensely 
picturesque.  What  a  sight  it  must  have  been  to  see  the  riverside 
lit  up  with  the  lurid  glow  of  the  torches,  the  eager  faces  of  the 
men  accentuated  in  their  ruggedness  with  the  torchlights'  flare, 
and  the  excited  chasing  of  some  more  than  ordinary  fish  adding 
to  the  struggles  and  splashings  of  the  men  in  the  water.  But 
the  suppression  of  leistering  as  a  sport  is  ancient  history  now,  yet 
there  are  still  to  be  found  those  who  would  like  to  go  back  to  the 
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old  condition  of  things.  "  Burnin'  the  water"  is  still  carried  on 
surreptitiously  in  the  spawning  season,  but  instead  of  the  more 
picturesque  leister  the  cleek  or  gaff  is  requisitioned.  A  dark 
lantern  takes  the  place  of  the  ruddy  flambeau,  being  not  so 
easily  seen  from  a  distance ;  and,  instead  of  being  a  member  of  a 
merry  and  jovial  party  as  of  yore,  the  salmon-hunter  who  goes 
a-fishing  in  this  manner  proceeds,  nowadays,  alone,  or  merely 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  choice  companions  to  watch  for 
water-bailiffs.  These  are  the  river  sneaks — the  salmon  snatchers 
— who,  needless  to  say,  care  little  or  nothing  for  sport,  but,  being 
too  lazy  to  earn  an  honest  living,  seek  to  earn  a  few  shillings  by 
the  sale  of  poached  salmon. 

Such  coarse  methods  of  fishing  for  salmon  in  the  past,  with 
the  resultant  wholesale  slaughter,  have  been  partially  the  cause 
of  the  gradual  dwindling  of  the  stock  of  fish  in  the  rivers.  With 
the  greater  scarcity  of  salmon  finer  methods  of  angling  for  them 
have  come  into  vogue.  Harling,  trolling,  and  spinning  the 
minnow  for  salmon  have  all  their  devotees,  but  the  one  and  only 
method  for  the  salmon  angling  purist  is  casting  with  the  fly. 
In  fly-fishing  for  salmon  there  is  more  opportunity  for  drawing 
upon  one's  personal  skill  for  the  element  of  success,  a  greater 
necessity  for  knowing  the  habits  of  the  fish  and  the  characteristics 
of  your  river,  more  activity  is  required,  while  the  angler  finds 
more  variety  in  it  than  in  any  other  mode.  The  odds,  too,  are 
not  so  overwhelmingly  against  the  salmon,  who  gives  more  sport 
to  the  angler  when  hooked  on  the  fly  than  he  does  on  any  other 
lure. 

Although  the  salmon-fishing  season  ranges  from  early  January 
on  some  Scottish  rivers  to  the  end  of  November  on  the  Tweed, 
no  season  can  compare  with  the  early  months  for  pure  enjoyment 
of  the  sport.  February  and  early  March  sometimes  give  us 
almost  Arctic  weather  conditions,  when  salmon-angling  is  im- 
possible ;  but  the  keen  angler  is  difficult  to  deter  from  following 
his  sport.  I  have  more  than  once  begun  my  season  on  the  first 
day  of  February  in  Scotland,  when  to  get  to  the  stream  proper 
I  have  had  to  break  the  fringe  of  thick  ice  which  bordered  the 
river's  edge,  and  I  have  killed  fish,  too,  under  such  conditions. 
At  such  a  time,  however,  one's  reel  line  becomes  a  solid  mass  of 
ice,  the  rings  through  which  the  line  passes  to  the  rod  point 
become  choked  up  with  ice  also,  while  the  fly  has  to  be  thawed 
frequently  in  the  mouth.  Floating  ice  interferes  with  the  working 
of  the  fly,  and  fishing  under  such  conditions  becomes  a  torment. 

The  cream  of  the  salmon-angling  year  is  undoubtedly  from 
about  the  middle  of  March  to  near  the  end  of  April.  The  rivers 
then  are  usually  in  good  volume,  swelled  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows  in  the  uplands,  and  fed  from  the  newly-plenished  springs 
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and  bogs.  There  is  more  sport  in  killing  a  lively  ten-pound 
springer  at  this  time  of  the  year  than  in  the  capture  of  several 
heavy  gravid  fish  in  the  late  autumn,  when  salmon  are  often 
far  from  pleasant  to  see,  and  move  heavily  and  slowly  when 
hooked. 

To  be  on  the  banks  of  a  northern  river  with  my  rod  at  the 
beginning  of  April  sends  a  thrill  through  my  whole  being.  All 
the  angling  year  practically  lies  before  me,  and  there  is  a  feel  of. 
eager  expectancy  in  all  things.  Keen  to  begin,  and  hastening  to 
put  one's  rod  and  tackle  into  working  order,  there  is  yet  leisure 
enough  to  look  around  and  take  a  mental  note  of  surrounding 
nature  in  her  early  spring  garb.  On  the  distant  hills  one  can  see 
the  white  gleam  of  the  snow  still  lying  deep  on  the  slopes  which 
do  not  come  under  the  sun's  influence,  but  when  the  eye  seeks 
the  lower  grounds,  where  the  ploughman  and  the  sower  have 
been  busy  for  many  weeks,  where  trees  are  beginning  to  bud  and 
fields  are  just  on  the  point  of  assuming  a  vivid  green,  then  we 
are  reminded  that  verily  it  is  spring,  and  the  time  of  the  singing 
birds  has  come.  In  the  woods  skirting  the  river  bird  life  is  very 
active.  The  cushat  is  cooing  amorously,  and  the  thrush  and 
blackbird  vie  with  each  other  in  their  tuneful  songs.  From  the 
hillside  over  the  water  comes  the  plaintive  bleat  of  the  curlew — 
we  call  it  by  the  only  name  of  "  whaup  "  in  the  north — the  most 
heart-stirring  cry  of  all  the  birds  in  spring.  The  crows  in  the 
adjacent  "  rookery  "  are  busy,  and  pandemonium  prevails.  The 
wild  duck  are  pairing,  and  sudden  consternation  descends  on  the 
old  drake  and  his  mate  as  you  round  a  boulder  of  rock  at  the 
bend  of  the  river.  A  heron  who  has  been  fishing  in  the  shallows 
below  rises  on  billowy  wings  as  you  approach  him  and  is  soon 
out  of  reach.  But  perhaps  the  daintiest  sight  that  meets  the  eye 
is  the  near  view  of  two  kingfishers,  a  not  too  frequent  sight  even 
in  this  sylvan  spot.  The  two  birds  follow  the  heron  down-stream, 
and  as  they  flash  along  the  water  they  glint  with  the  brilliance  of 
tropical  creatures  born  of  the  glittering  sunshine.  There  are  no 
wild  flowers  in  bloom  yet,  but  the  modest  primrose  bud  peeps 
beneath  the  thorn,  the  trees  are  budding,  the  violet  will  be  in 
bloom  as  soon  as  the  primrose,  and  all  are  only  in  need  of  a 
genial  atmosphere  to  bring  them  out  in  their  pristine  glory. 

To  take  a  typical  spring  day's  fishing  as  recorded  in  my 
angling  diary.  There  has  been  a  flood,  and  the  river  is  now  in 
good  ply,  falling  in  volume.  Every  pool  and  stream  would  seem 
to  hold  a  fish,  and  there  should  be  many  newly-run  springers  in 
the  river.  For  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  the  newly-run 
spring  fish  upon  which  one's  heart  is  set.  Kelts  there  are,  too, 
in  plenty  at  this  season,  but  the  angler  wants  none  of  them  if  he 
can  help  himself.  A  brief  moment  of  deliberation  with  the  gillie 
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results  in  the  selection  of  a  "  Silver  Grey  "  fly  with  which  to  open 
the  day's  fishing.  The  fisher  is  now  ready,  and  boldly  takes  to 
the  stream.  Essaying  a  few  short  casts,  he  quickly  gets  into  the 
swing  of  it,  despite  his  winter's  rest  from  the  sport,  and  is  soon 
sending  out  a  long  line  down  and  across  the  stream,  bringing  it 
slowly  and  gradually  round  again  to  his  own  side  of  the  river. 
A  pool  or  two  are  fished  blank,  but  he  is  now  approaching  a  spot 
which  rarely  fails  to  hold  a  fish.  The  gillie,  mindful  of  the 
reward  which  will  "  hansel "  the  first  catch  of  the  season,  cries 
out  to  you  to  "  watch  out  for  the  stane,  as  there's  sure  to  be  a 
fish  there,"  and  you  work  your  fly  carefully  round  and  over  the 
swirl  caused  by  the  "stane1'  in  the  river-bed.  And  with  good 
result,  too,  for  you  are  at  once  into  a  fish.  The  supreme  moment 
when  one  hooks  a  fish  calls  out  all  your  fighting  qualities,  for 
you  know  now  that  it  will  be  a  tough  struggle,  if  the*  fish  is  any 
size,  for  you  to  bring  him  across  the  deep  swift  stream  which  lies 
between  you  and  the  fish.  The  reel  screeches  out  its  melody  as 
the  fish  makes  a  splendid  burst  of  speed,  and  you  follow  him  as 
quickly  as  intervening  rocks  and  boulders  will  permit  you. 

At  last  he  is  checked,  you  begin  to  get  the  mastery  over  him, 
and  gradually  reel  him  in  to  where  the  watchful  gillie  awaits  him 
with  net  or  gaff.  A  fine  spring  salmon  of  nine  pounds  is  an 
encouraging  beginning,  and  after  the  usual  ceremonies  in  such 
case,  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  bar  of  silver  whets  your  ardour  for 
another  trial.  So  into  the  river  again,  and  only  a  few  more  casts 
have  been  made  when  you  are  into  something  once  more.  This 
is  surely  something  big.  Your  heart  beats  high  with  expectation 
and  excitement  as  the  fish  steadily  bores  down  stream,  with 
heavy  strain  on  rod  and  line.  No  lively,  jumping  fellow  this,  but 
some  big  finny  denizen  of  the  river,  which  is  deliberate  and 
resolved  to  sever  the  galling  thraldom  of  hook  and  line.  But  he 
gives  in  quickly  for  so  heavy  a  fish.  Duncan,  the  gillie,  calls  out 
that  it  is  "  a  muckle  kelt,"  and  your  hopes  of  a  record  spring  fish 
are  dashed  to  the  ground  at  once.  The  kelt  is  returned  to  the 
river,  with  a  pious  hope  that  you  may  make  its  acquaintance 
again  after  it  has  been  to  the  sea  for  a  "  cure."  Changing  the  fly 
for  a  "  Jock  Scott  "  another  trial  is  made,  and  after  a  spell  another 
kelt  is  hooked,  landed,  and  returned.  Then  you  are  conscious  of 
a  strange  phenomenon.  The  pool  to  which  you  have  reached 
suddenly  begins  to  boil.  On  closer  observation  you  see  an 
occasional  March  brown  floating  down,  and  soon  they  come  in 
myriads.  Duncan  has  brought  a  trout-rod  and  a  cast  of  flies 
with  him,  and  the  sight  of  the  rising  trout  tempts  you  to  desert 
the  salmon-rod  for  the  nonce,  and  try  your  luck  with  them.  A 
merry  hour  is  passed  in  this  way,  and  Duncan  has  a  nice  little 
basket  of  trout  to  carry  home  with  him,  but  the  "rise"  ceases  as 
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suddenly  as  it  began.     So  you  soon  desist,  for  where  trout  are 
not  rising  there  is  not  much  heart  in  casting  a  fly. 

Being  now  mid-day,  the  frugal  lunch  and  pipe  are  taken,  and 
then  to  the  salmon-rod  once  more.  Ah  !  at  last,  this  is  surely  a 
really  good  spring  fish  on.  He  rushes  madly  up-stream,  and  I  care- 
fully get  below  him,  giving  him  a  reasonable  strain  on  the  head, 
which  I  manage  to  turn  down-stream.  This  is  not  to  his  taste, 
and  he  shakes  the  fly  with  disdain,  gives  one  leap  into  the  air,  then 
makes  a  rush  which  sets  the  reel  a-screaming  as  he  bolts  down 
the  river.  But  you  have  plenty  of  line,  and  follow  him  rapidly, 
eventually  tiring  the  fish  out,  and  bringing  a  brilliant  newly-run 
salmon  of  fifteen  pounds  to  bank.  You  congratulate  yourself,  as 
well  you  may,  on  such  good  fortune,  and  with  your  appetite  for 
more  set  on  edge  with  success  you  begin  once  more.  No  further 
fish  fall  to  your  rod,  and  as  the  gloaming  comes  on  you  retrace 
your  footsteps  homeward,  healthily  weary,  and  not  a  little  pleased 
with  your  first  day,  although  two  small  salmon  and  a  few  brown 
trout  are  not  a  great  catch.  Yet  you  are  content.  There  has 
been  the  glorious  day  at  the  waterside,  crowned  with  some 
modicum  of  success,  and  as  you  plod  with  tired  steps  to  your 
home  you  ruminate  on  the  incidents  of  the  day,  on  what  one  has 
seen  and  heard,  and  I  for  one  would  give  a  day  of  my  life  for  such 
another  day  of  even  "  poor  "  sport.  And,  like  bold  Meg  Merrilies 
in  '  Guy  Mannering,'  I  will  swear  by  the  salmon,  and  in  this  I  am 
not  alone. 

WILFRED  WALTER  MORRIS. 
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THE    INEFFICIENCY    OF    INDIA'S 
VOLUNTEERS 

AN   INDICTMENT  AND   A   REMEDY 

SIE  EDWIN  COLLEN  has  dealt  with  Indian  Volunteers,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  high  military  official ;  *  in  this  article  I 
propose  to  treat  the  same  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who 
has  had  considerable  experience,  both  as  a  volunteer  officer  in 
India,  and  as  a  civil  executive  official.  My  paper  was  written 
before  the  appearance  of  Sir  Edwin  Collen's  article,  but  I  have 
recast  the  matter  in  order  to  avoid  repetition  of  facts.  The 
opinions  expressed  have  not,  however,  been  altered  in  any 
material  respect.  My  wish  is  not  to  criticise  the  views  of  so 
eminent  an  authority  as  the  late  military  member  of  the  viceroy's 
council,  but  rather  to  strengthen  and  add  to  them. 

The  first  point  which  it  seems  desirable  to  emphasise  most 
strongly  is  the  radical  difference  between  the  positions  of  the 
Volunteer  forces  of  England  and  India.  In  England,  in  the 
event  of  an  invasion,  rendered  possible  by  the  defeat  or  absence 
of  our  navy,  the  home  army  and  the  volunteers  would  have  to 
meet  but  one  enemy — the  invader.  Napoleon  thought,  or 
affected  to  think,  that  once  he  could  land  a  considerable  army  in 
England  he  would  be  aided  in  his  career  of  conquest  by  risings 
against  an  unpopular  government.  He  was  wrong  as  regards 
Great  Britain,  excluding  Ireland  ;  the  invader  of  the  present  day, 
relying  on  support  from  within,  would  commit  a  still  greater 
error.  But  the  national  sentiment,  which  would  unite  the  entire 
population  of  Great  Britain  in  opposition  to  the  invader,  does  not 
exist  in  India.  Every  successful  invasion  of  the  country  has 
been,  in  the  past,  the  occasion  for  a  period  of  anarchy,  marked  by 
uprisings  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  of  the  criminal  classes 
against  the  law-abiding,  of  the  debtor  against  the  creditor,  of 
local  magnates  against  their  rivals,  all  hoping,  in  the  confusion  of 
a  change  of  rulers,  to  improve  their  own  position.  The  mere 
rumour  of  invasion  would  tend  to  produce,  even  now,  a  similar 

*  See  April  Number. 
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state  of  affairs.  Any  one  who  was  in  Upper  India  during  the 
frontier  troubles  of  1897  will  remember  the  general  unrest 
pervading  the  more  turbulent  classes,  fomented  by  fanatical 
agitators  working  upon  the  religious  prejudices  of  a  people 
already  alarmed  by  easily  misinterpreted  regulations  for  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  plague.  The  first  object  of  those 
who  desired  a  state  of  anarchy  would  necessarily  be  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  representatives  of  the  existing  Government,  especially 
of  its  European  representatives.  The  prospect  of  the  plunder  of 
the  treasuries  would  be  an  additional  incentive. 

The  military  policy  of  late  years  has  favoured  the  concentra- 
tion, in  large  garrisons,  of  the  regular  army.  From  a  purely 
military  and  fiscal  point  of  view  there  can  be  nothing  but  praise 
for  this  policy ;  whether,  from  another  standpoint,  it  is  not  a  pity 
to  .leave  large  tracts  of  country  into  which  no  body  of  regular 
soldiers  ever  penetrates,  in  times  of  peace,  is  a  different  question. 
In  such  areas,  millions  of  people  never  see  a  British  soldier 
unless,  perchance,  a  regiment  passes  rapidly  through  the  district 
on  its  march  from  one  great  cantonment  to  another.  And  there 
are  many  small  stations,  formerly  held  by  detachments  of  the 
regular  army,  where  the  only  traces  of  military  occupation  now 
consist  of  deserted  barracks. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  dangerous  and  anxious 
would  be  the  position  of  the  small  communities  of  Government 
servants,  planters,  and  other  Europeans  in  these  small  stations, 
were  the  elements  of  unrest  to  be  inflamed,  not,  as  in  1897,  by 
rumours  of  petty  tribal  risings,  but  by  the  approach  of  an 
European  army.  It  is  true  that,  thanks  to  improved  railway 
communication,  help  might  be  expected  from  the  nearest  large 
cantonment  within  a  few  days,  or  even  a  few  hours.  On  the 
other  hand,  railways  are  easily  broken  in  India,  not  so  much  by 
men  as  by  floods,  and  even  a  delay  of  a  few  hours  might  easily 
suffice  for  the  destruction  of  a  handful  of  men  defending  a  larger 
body,  helpless  women  and  children,  against  an  overwhelming 
mob.  Moreover,  the  large  garrisons  would  have  been  depleted  to 
the  last  safe  limit  to  feed  the  army  at  the  front.  Unless  they 
could  be  temporarily  relieved  of  some  of  their  minor  duties  by  an 
auxiliary  force,  it  might  be  difficult  to  detach  from  them.  They 
are,  no  doubt,  located  at  important  cities,  where  trouble  would  be 
most  likely  to  arise ;  but  there  are  many  large  and  important 
towns,  among  them  some  of  the  most  turbulent  in  India,  which 
are  controlled  by  no  regular  force  whatever. 

For  purposes  of  temporary  defence  in  the  smaller  European 
settlements,  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  regular  troops  in  the 
garrison  towns,  there  is  no  force  but  the  Volunteers.  Of  the 
numbers,  classification,  and  distribution  of  the  Volunteers,  Sir 
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Edwin  Collen  has  given  us  a  very  full  description.  His  state- 
ment that  the  force  must  necessarily  be  one  of  Europeans  and 
Eurasians  only,  may  be  accepted  unreservedly.  It  may  also  be 
added  that,  even  were  it  decided  to  admit  to  the  force  Asiatic 
natives  of  India  generally,  there  would  be  infinite  practical 
difficulties  in  drawing  the  line  of  division  between  candidates 
who  should  and  who  should  not  be  accepted.  Obviously  there 
must  be  a  limit  to  the  numbers,  whilst  it  is  equally  clear,  to  any 
one  knowing  India,  that  there  would  be  innumerable  cases  of 
persons  of  apparently  respectable  position,  but  absolutely  unsuited 
to  become  soldiers,  who  would  volunteer,  perhaps  in  order  to  put 
themselves  on  a  level  with  a  rival,  perhaps  for  other  personal 
motives,  and  who  must  be  rejected.  The  reasons  influencing  the 
decision  in  each  case  could  neither  be  communicated,  nor 
withheld,  without  giving  offence  and  making  mischief. 

At  present,  the  majority  of  volunteers  are  of  the  mixed  race, 
of  whom  it  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  said  that  their  fighting  value 
varies  inversely  as  the  proportion  of  Asiatic  blood  in  their  veins. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Religious,  racial,  and 
caste  prejudices  render  it  almost  certain  that  the  Asiatic  strain 
in  the  mixed  blood  must  come,  not  from  the  warlike,  but  from 
the  lower  classes  of  the  native  community.  The  more  of  this 
inferior  blood  there  is  in  the  mixed  race,  the  less  will  the  warlike 
qualities  of  the  European  strain  appear.  In  an  enervating 
climate,  even  the  pure  European  tends  to  lose  his  energy ;  with 
the  half  caste,  the  tendency  is  far  stronger;; he  becomes  apathetic 
and  lazy,  seeking  always  to  avoid  irksome  physical  exertion. 

The  Eurasian  Volunteer  may  be  seen,  only  too  often,  going 
to  parade,  his  rifle  and  belt  carried  behind  him  by  a  servant, 
himself  riding  or  driving  if  he  possibly  can.  Captain  Dawson, 
an  Indian  Volunteer  adjutant,  tells  us  *  that  he  has  often  known 
men  hide  themselves  in  the  jungle,  during  manoeuvres,  in  order 
to  avoid  exertion.  Another  troublesome  feature  in  the  character 
of  the  Eurasian  is  his  extreme  touchiness.  Where  the  European 
will  take  good-humouredly,  from  an  officer,  a  hasty  or  strongly 
worded  reproof,  the  Eurasian  will  often  resent  it  to  the  extent  of 
resigning,  which,  at  present,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do.  Still,  with  all 
his  faults,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
soldier  of  the  man.  He  is,  as  Captain  Dawson  points  out, 
infinitely  better  raw  material  than  the  Egyptian  fellah,  with 
whom  so  much  has  .been  done  by  British  officers ;  he  is  also  far 
better  than  the  native  classes  from  which  he  derives  his  Asiatic 
blood. 

The  motives  which  induce  men  to  join  the  Indian  Volunteers 
are  various.  With  a  great  number,  Europeans  especially,  a  sense 

*  See  <  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,'  February  1902. 
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of  duty  and  a  liking  for  the  work  are  the  chief  incentives ;  others, 
railway  servants  chiefly,  have  no  option,  being  bound  by  their 
contract  of  service  to  join.  Many  clerks  join  under  pressure 
from  the  European  heads  of  their  civil  offices ;  some  do  so  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  money  prizes  for  shooting ;  others  are  stimulated 
by  the  prospect  of  free  or  cheap  boots,  clothing,  and  ammunition, 
with  the  use  of  a  rifle  for  sporting  purposes ;  others,  again,  are 
tempted  by  gratuitous  entertainments.  Even  so,  the  thirty-two 
thousand  Volunteers,  as  Sir  Edwin  Collen  observes,  are  very 
far  from  representing  the  entirety  of  the  available  material ; 
perhaps  they  do  not  represent  more  than  fifty-five  or  sixty  per 
cent,  of  it. 

I  fear  that,  if  the  case  is  to  be  stated  plainly,  the  example  set 
by  some  of  the  higher  civil  officers,  in  the  matter  of  volunteering, 
is  by  no  means  as  good  as  it  should  be.  I  could  mark  the  names 
of  a  good  few  who  have  reached  the  highest  positions  (with  the 
prospect  of  becoming  ex-officio  honorary  commandants  of  Volun- 
teer corps)  without  ever  having  themselves  done  a  single  day's 
volunteer  work.  Some  there  are  who  openly  refuse  to  join  a 
Volunteer  corps  on  the  ground  that  they  are  unwilling  to  be 
associated  with  a  body  of  whose  general  discipline  and  efficiency 
they  hear  but  poor  accounts.  Let  me  hasten  to  admit,  however, 
that  there  are  many  efficient  and  well-disciplined  corps ;  but 
these  will  generally  be  found  to  be  exceptionally  situated,  as  in 
the  case  of  railway  corps,  or  corps  consisting  chiefly  of  planters. 
The  average  volunteer  corps  is  neither  efficient  nor  disciplined — 
that  is,  the  corps  as  a  whole.  How,  I  would  ask,  is  efficiency 
possible  in  a  force  where  the  motives  for  enrolment  are  such  as 
I  have  described,  where  there  is  no  check  on  resignation  at  any 
moment,  where  the  disobedience  of  its  members  is  subject  to  no 
real  punishment  to  enforce  discipline?  Efficiency  could  only 
be  if  there  was  generally  a  readiness  to  give  and  take,  which 
certainly  is  not  always  present.  The  very  fact  that,  amongst 
men  intimately  connected  in  civil  life,  it  often  happens  that  the 
superior  in  an  office  becomes,  on  the  volunteer  parade  ground, 
the  inferior  in  rank,  is  subversive  of  all  true  discipline,  where  the 
change  of  positions  depends  on  voluntary  arrangements.  It  has 
been  affirmed  that  discipline  practically  does  not  exist,  and  esprit 
de  corps  is  rare  in  Indian  Volunteer  corps. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  duties  which  would  be  required  of 
the  Volunteer  army  in  time  of  war  or  disturbance,  and  how  far 
its  present  armament  and  training  is  calculated  to  meet  those 
requirements.  It  seems  safe  to  assume  that,  save  in  the  case  of 
a  small  and  select  force,  such  as  Lumsden's  Horse,  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  use  any  part  of  the  auxiliary  force  for  the 
purpose  of  reinforcing  a  regular  army  at  the  front.  The  greater 
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part  of  it  consists  either  of  civil  officials,  or  of  the  commercial 
classes.  The  stress  of  civil  administration  would  be  increased, 
rather  than  diminished,  in  time  of  war,  and  most  business 
concerns  could  not  long  go  on  without  their  European  staff.  It 
would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  remove,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  any  of  these  classes  of  workers.  The  duty  of  the 
auxiliary  force  in  the  larger  garrison  towns  would  be  temporarily 
to  set  free,  for  detachment  to  the  aid  of  out-stations,  or  as  flying 
columns,  portions  of  the  regular  garrison,  or  to  relieve  them  of 
some  of  their  minor  duties. 

In  the  smaller  stations,  it  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Volun- 
teers to  keep  in  check  the  forces  of  disorder,  to  quell  riots,  so  long 
as  they  attained  only  small  dimensions,  and,  in  the  event  of  an 
outbreak  surpassing  their  power  of  meeting  it  in  the  open,  to 
defend  themselves,  their  women,  and  their  children,  in  some 
selected  stronghold,  until  help  could  reach  them  from  outside. 
To  enable  them  to  do  this  successfully,  even  for  a  few  hours,  they 
would  require  the  best  available  arms,  a  properly-prepared  place 
of  refuge,  and  proper  instruction  how  to  defend  it.  None  of 
these  have  they,  in  the  past,  always  received.  I  can  vouch,  from 
personal  knowledge,  for  the  fact  that  many  rifles  belonging  to 
the  corps  in  which,  for  several  years,  I  was  an  officer,  were  worn 
out  and  useless,  and  that  by  no  means  from  misuse  or  want  of 
care. 

General  Hill,  Inspector-General  of  Volunteers,  the  first  holder 
of  an  appointment  which  should  have  been  created  many  years  ago, 
addressing  a  specially  efficient  corps,  said  in  February  1902  : — 

"  One  carbine  fell  to  pieces  in  the  man's  hands ;  I  knew  the  carbines  were 
pretty  bad,  but  I  did  not  think  they  were  as  bad  as  they  are  ...  I  now  find 
that  you  have  a  few  good  carbines,  and  these  are  passed  round,  and  several 
men  fire  with  the  same  carbine  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  efficiency  grant." 

For  such  a  state  of  affairs  the  military  authorities — not  the 
volunteers  themselves — are  mainly  responsible.  The  equipment 
of  all  volunteers  in  such  matters  as  haversacks,  overcoats,  water- 
bottles,  and  entrenching  tools  is  notoriously  deficient. 

The  course  of  training  also  is,  or  was  till  recently,  entirely 
wrong.  Much  time  was  wasted  in  teaching  battalion,  and  even 
brigade  drill,  with  ceremonial  parade  movements  which  are 
absolutely  useless,  whilst  little  or  no  time  was  ordinarily  given 
to  such  vital  matters  as  the  duties  of  sentries  and  outposts, 
instruction  in  taking  advantage  of  existing  cover,  or  improvising 
it  from  such  materials  as  are  likely  to  be  at  hand  in  an  emergency. 
Very  few  officers  or  men  have  been  taught  how  to  put  a  building 
in  a  state  of  defence,  an  art  which  would  be  essential  in  the  case 
of  a  small  force  defending  itself,  as  did  the  garrison  of  the  house 
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at  Arrah.  There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  shooting  at  long 
ranges,  a  great  deal  too  little  care  in  enforcing  proficiency  at 
short  ranges  up  to  three  hundred  yards,  and  in  inculcating  the 
necessity  of  husbanding  a  scanty  supply  of  ammunition. 

Defensible  positions  are  supposed  to  be  selected  in  every 
station,  and  a  scheme  drawn  up  for  their  defence.  A  ridiculous 
attempt  is  made  to  keep  secret  the  fact,  which  is  generally  known 
to  every  one  whom  it  concerns,  and  a  good  many  whom  it  does 
not.  Very  little  real  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection,  especially 
in  the  smaller  places,  where  it  is  above  all  necessary.  I  once  had 
to  deal  with  a  case  where  a  selection  had  been  made  of  a  building 
which  had  every  defect  possible  in  one  chosen  for  such  a  purpose. 
It  was  practically  separated  from  the  European  quarter  by  the 
native  city,  it  had  no  proper  water-supply,  no  flanking  defence, 
and  could  be  approached,  to  within  twenty  yards,  through  deep 
ditches,  as  safe  from  the  fire  of  the  garrison  as  the  trenches  of  a 
regular  attack.  This  scheme  had  been  invented  by  an  ignorant 
sergeant-instructor,  accepted  by  an  equally  ignorant  adjutant, 
and  forwarded,  for  remark,  to  the  civil  head  of  the  district  by 
the  military  authorities,  who  had  not  troubled  themselves  to 
have  it  previously  scrutinised  by  a  competent  engineer  officer. 
Volunteer  adjutants  generally  are,  I  hope  and  believe,  of  a  very 
different  stamp  to  this  officer ;  but  I  have  certainly  known  cases 
where  the  qualifications  of  the  adjutant  were  social  rather  than 
military.  Obviously,  one  cannot  expect  efficiency  in  a  corps 
depending,  for  its  military  training,  on  a  man  ignorant  of  the  very 
rudiments  of  his  trade. 

Why,  too,  does  the  Government  decline  to  allow  preparations 
to  be  made  at  the  refuge  selected,  in  order  to  render  it  easily 
and  quickly  completed  for  defence  ?  The  situations  for  loop- 
holes may  not  be  marked ;  the  water-supply  may  not  be  fortified  ; 
above  all,  the  possible  garrison  may  not  be  instructed  in  their 
duties  on  the  spot.  In  the  event  of  serious  disturbance,  there 
would  be  little  time  left  for  all  this,  which  should  clearly  be  done 
in  advance.  My  remarks  apply,  chiefly,  to  the  smaller  places, 
where  preparation  is  specially  necessary,  seeing  that  the  small 
force  available  would  have  to  shut  itself  up  in  its  last  defences  at 
a  much  earlier  stage  than  at  the  garrison  centres.  At  a  place 
like  Cawnpore,  where  matters  would  have  to  be  indeed  serious 
before  the  garrison  was  driven  to  the  shelter  of  brick  walls,  one 
sees  the  stronghold  open  to  all  the  world,  pierced  with  embrasures 
and  loopholes  in  every  direction,  with  the  field  of  fire  in  front  of 
it  cleared  ready  for  action.  But  go  to  a  small  station,  like 
Aligarh,  close  to  a  large  and  turbulent  native  city,  where  the 
Europeans  and  Eurasians  could  not  muster  more  than  forty 
or  fifty  fighting-men,  and  you  will  find  no  prepared  refuge. 
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Enough  has  been  said  of  the  constitution  and  present  numbers 
of  the  Volunteers,  and  of  the  direction  which  their  training  should 
take,  if  they  are  to  be  of  real  value  in  emergency.  Without 
discipline,  they  must  always  be  inefficient  as  a  whole,  and  the 
difficulties  of  enforcing  discipline  are  almost  insurmountable  in  the 
force  as  at  present  constituted.  They  are  the  difficulties  which 
are  inherent  in  every  voluntary  force,  where  the  soldier  reserves 
to  himself  the  right  of  marking  his  disapproval  by  resignation  at 
pleasure.  They  exist  in  England  ;  in  India  they  are  accentuated 
by  the  peculiarly  intimate  relationship  subsisting  between  the 
members  of  the  corps  in  civil  life,  and  the  frequent  reversal  of 
those  relationships  in  the  military  interludes.  The  man,  who  can 
mark  his  resentment  of  any  little  indiscretion  of  command  by 
resignation,  is  master  of  the  situation.  He  knows  it  himself,  his 
own  officers  know  it,  and  even  the  regular  inspecting-officer  is, 
too  frequently,  tempted  to  recognise  it  by  slurring  over  faults 
which  are  patent  to  every  one,  and  dwelling  only  on  the  good 
qualities. 

In  England  the  field  of  selection  is  large  compared  to  the 
force  required ;  in  India  we  require  the  enrolment  of  every  eligible 
man.  If  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  were  enrolled,  it  would  still  be 
necessary  to  gather  in  the  other  10  per  cent,  who  otherwise 
would,  in  times  of  stress,  by  their  incapacity  to  defend  themselves, 
impose  an  unmerited  and  heavy  burden  on  their  comrades.  It 
would  never  be  possible  to  leave  the  foolish  virgins,  with  their 
lamps  unfilled  with  the  oil  of  preparation,  to  shift  for  themselves. 
The  fight,  in  the  smaller  stations,  would  be  for  dear  life,  and 
these  "  bouches  inutiles  "  must  be  included  in  the  defence,  just  as 
much  as  the  women  and  children,  the  aged  and  the  infirm. 

Asserting,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  full  enrol- 
ment, or  to  enforce  proper  discipline  and  training  under  the 
present  system,  the  only  reasonable  and  thorough-going  alterna- 
tive would  appear  to  be  compulsory  training.  Enforce  training, 
and  obedience  by  legal  sanctions  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
difficulty  about  discipline  disappears  forthwith.  When  men 
begin  to  find  enrolment  and  obedience  are  a  matter  of  compul- 
sion, they  will  soon  cease  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  Those 
pricks  need  not  be  made  too  sharp.  The  relative  positions  of 
civil  life  should  be  maintained,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  corps. 
Where  the  military  superiority  of  an  individual  required  the 
promotion  of  a  civil  inferior  over  the  head  of  his  superior,  the 
latter  would  feel  the  alteration  in  positions  much  less  under  a 
compulsory  than  under  a  voluntary  system.  Officers,  commis- 
sioned and  non-commissioned,  would  be  appointed,  not  elected. 
Again,  times  for  individual  training  might,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
accommodated  to  the  convenience  of  the  various  classes.  That 
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time  should  be  selected  for  united  training  which  would  cause 
least  inconvenience  to  all.  There  is  really  no  reason  why  indi- 
vidual training  should  not  go  on  throughout  the  year.  At  present 
there  is  supposed  to  be  no  possibility  of  training,  in  the  plains, 
except  in  the  cold  weather.  Yet  men  play  tennis,  or  ride  morning 
or  evening,  throughout  the  hot  seasons. 

In  suggesting  a  plan  of  reform,  I  go  farther  than  Sir  Edwin 
Collen  does.  His  ideal  is  a  militia  into  which  would  be  drafted 
all  those  Europeans  who  refuse  to  volunteer.  I  see  no  use  for  a 
double  force.  Both  corps  would,  in  effect,  be  compulsory,  and  the 
one  which  was  nominally  so  would  practically  not  exist ;  for  the 
man  who  had  previously  refused  to  volunteer  would  now  do  so  only 
to  avoid  the  militia.  We  should  thus  have  a  body  open  to  many, 
if  not  to  all,  the  objections  of  a  really  voluntary  force.  Discipline 
would  still  be  almost  impossible,  and,  with  a  little  care  not 
to  overstep  limits,  the  man  who  joined  only  to  avoid  the  militia, 
might  still  reduce  his  training  to  a  farce. 

In  considering  the  question  of  a  compulsory  Anglo-Indian 
militia,  it  must  be  remembered  that  India  is  not  ruled  by  a  party 
government,  which  has  to  think  how  far  the  measure  would  be 
popular  with  voters  who  could  turn  them  out  at  a  general 
election.  A  government  which  could  make  head  against  the 
vehement  opposition  of  the  European  element  to  the  Ilbert  Bill, 
could  equally  carry  through  a  measure  of  compulsory  service. 
But,  in  the  case  of  an  Anglo-Indian  Militia  Bill  there  would  be 
no  such  general  opposition  as  there  was  even  to  the  amended 
Ilbert  BiU. 

Take  the  various  classes  concerned ;  first  as  regards  the  men 
now  volunteering  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  a  perception  of  the 
necessity.  With  the  establishment  of  a  course  of  training,  in 
which,  for  what  is  useless  in  the  present  course,  was  substituted 
what  would  really  be  useful,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make 
their  work  more  irksome  than  it  now  is.  They  would  welcome 
the  change  as  an  assurance  of  the  creation  of  an  efficient  force. 
The  same  view  would  be  taken  by  the  men  who  now  only  stand 
aside  because  they  believe  that  the  volunteers  are,  too  often,  a 
sham.  In  the  case  of  persons  whose  contract  of  service  already 
binds  them  to  volunteer,  there  would  be  practically  no  change. 
There  remain  only  two  other  classes  to  consider,  the  men  who 
now  enlist  for  sordid  motives,  and  those  who  refuse  to  join  from 
apathy,  or  ignorance  of  the  necessity.  The  former  class  will  never 
be  efficient  or  well  disciplined  so  long  as  the  men  are  prepared  to 
subordinate  the  interests  of  the  corps  to  their  own,  and  to  resign 
if  they  do  not  get  all  they  expect,  or  if  their  feelings  are  injured. 
Those  composing  the  second  class  must  be  forced  to  do  their  duty, 
not  only  towards  themselves,  but  also  towards  their  fellows,  on 
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whom  their  inefficiency  would  impose,  in  times  of  trouble,  a  cruel 
burden.  From  these  two  classes  alone  might  opposition  be 
expected,  and  their  discontent  might  well  be  disregarded  in  con- 
sideration of  the  general  good. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  a  militia,  such  as  I  propose,  it  would 
seem,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  without  an  expert  examination  of 
figures,  that  the  suggestion  need  not  materially  increase  the 
existing  liabilities  of  the  Government.  There  would  be  no 
necessity  to  pay  the  force.  The  feeling  that  the  men  were 
working  for  their  own  preservation  should  be  sufficient.  Besides, 
no  one  can  pretend  that  the  classes  concerned  are  unduly  taxed, 
and  they  may  well  afford  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  hours  of  leisure 
in  lieu  of  taxes  which  they  would  have  to  bear  in  England. 
The  cost  of  armament,  the  supply  of  uniforms,  and  similar 
expenses,  are  in  the  present  condition  a  charge  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, and  more  liberality  in  this  respect  is  even  now  demanded. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  militia  officers  improved  in  efficiency, 
economies  could,  doubtless,  be  effected  in  the  deputation  of 
adjutants  and  sergeants.  Eventually,  it  might  be  possible  to 
require  only  the  services  of  a  small,  but  competent  and  active, 
itinerant  inspecting  staff  of  regular  officers. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  seek  to  raise  phantom  dangers  in  a 
cloudless  sky.  The  same  might  be  said,  with  equal  injustice,  of 
those  who  preach  the  necessity  of  a  strong  national  army  in 
England.  It  is  not  suggested  that  there  is  any  immediate 
likelihood  of  an  invasion  of  India;  but  it  does  not  require  an 
invasion,  or  the  threat  of  one,  to  raise  trouble  among  the  restless 
spirits  of  the  Indian  bazars ;  witness  the  excitement  of  1897, 
the  plague  riots  at  Cawnpore,  and  those  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 
In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that  my  proposals  in  no  way 
contemplate  the  creation  of  an  army  of  conscripts,  whose  military 
training  would  withdraw  them  for  a  considerable  period  from 
official  or  commercial  occupations,  in  which  the  vast  majority  are 
engaged.  The  impracticability  of  such  a  scheme  I  fully  recognise. 
All  that  is  proposed  is  to  enforce  upon  the  Anglo-Indian  com- 
munity the  sacrifices,  in  their  common  interest,  which  many  are 
already  willing  to  make. 

F.  LOEAINE  PETRE 

(Late  Major  Naini-Tal  Volunteer  Rifles, 
and  late  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service). 
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LIFE   INSURANCE* 

I. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LIFE  POLICY. 

IN  the  past  few  years  much  has  been  heard  of  American  life 
insurance.  Three  American  life  offices  which  have  obtained 
revenues  and  piled  up  accumulated  funds  the  amount  of  which 
no  British  company,  so  far,  has  been  able  to  equal,  have  for 
some  years  been  working  in  this  country.  They  have  experienced 
no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  business  here,  though  handicapped 
considerably  by  the  prejudice  which  exists  against  them,  and  the 
greater  faith  which  most  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  rightly 
have  in  British  insurance  institutions. 

Each  of  the  companies  in  question  has  managed,  in  the  face 
of  these  difficulties  and  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time, 
to  collect  an  annual  premium  revenue  that  the  largest  home 
offices,  with  everything  in  their  favour,  have  not  been  able  to 
produce  after  eighty,  ninety  or  more  years  of  existence.  The 
annual  premium  paid  by  British  policyholders  to  one  American 
office  which  commenced  business  here  less  than  seventeen  years 
ago,  is  now  said  to  be  well  over  £800,000,  a  figure  greatly  exceeded 
by  one  British  office  it  is  true ;  but  the  business  of  that  office 
consists  very  largely  of  small,  almost,  it  may  be  said,  of  semi- 
industrial  policies.  Of  the  British  offices  which  do  business  with 
the  richer  classes,  the  classes  with  which  the  American  offices 
principally  deal,  there  are  but  three  which  have  managed  to 
accumulate  a  premium  revenue  of  an  equal  or  greater  amount, 
and  these  offices  commenced  business  respectively  sixty,  eighty, 
and  ninety  years  ago.  It  can  therefore  be  understood  that  there 
must  be  something  exceptionally  forcible  in  American  methods, 
and  something  in  the  American  policies  more  attractive  to  the 
public  than  the  policies  of  the  home  offices.  To  a  great  extent 
of  course,  the  explanation  lies  in  the  employment  of  large,  well 

*  These  articles  will  be  continued  month  by  month  so  that  subscribers  to  the 
Review  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  may  become  acquainted  with  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  various  systems  of  life  insurance. — ED. 
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paid,  and  vigorous  agency  staffs  which  for  various  reasons  the 
British  offices  do  not  employ.  But  this  alone  does  not  explain 
the  exceptional  popularity  of  the  Americans.  The  best  and 
largest  agency  staff  would  not  produce  enormous  business  unless 
the  contracts  it  sold  possessed,  or  seemed  to  possess,  something 
of  exceptional  value  and  attraction. 

There  are  qualities  in  American  policies  which  are  undoubtedly 
attractive,  and  they  are  now  being  adopted,  and  rightly  so,  by 
some  of  the  British  offices.  The  Americans  have  recognised  long 
ago  that  to  pay  an  annual  premium  for  a  benefit  which  will  only 
accrue  to  somebody  other  than  the  insurer  at  death  is  an  invest- 
ment which  no  one  cares  greatly  to  make  unless  compelled  to  do 
so.  Everyone,  if  he  has  a  wife  or  children  dependent  upon  him, 
recognises  the  necessity  of  life  insurance :  but  it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow  that  everyone,  for  that  reason,  will  insure  his  life. 
The  great  difficulty  of  most  people,  or  fancied  difficulty  if  you 
will,  is  to  make  sufficient  money  to  buy  necessities,  and  a  life 
insurance  premium  is,  I  am  afraid,  not  generally  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  displace  any  of  life's  necessities.  It  may 
displace  luxuries,  if  you  please,  though  it  will  be  hardly  grudged 
at  that,  and  will  be  of  the  smallest  possible  sum,  as  it  is  an 
outlay  which  can  never  benefit  the  premium  payer.  But  if  the 
office  arrange  that  some  benefit  does  accrue  to  the  insurer  during 
his  own  lifetime,  he  will  more  readily  see  the  necessity  of  life 
insurance,  and  more  easily  contrive  to  spare  the  premium.  This 
is  what  the  Americans  have  realised,  and  this  is  why  their 
methods  have  been  enabled  to  produce  enormous  revenues  and 
enormous  funds. 

Apart  from  the  benefits  which  the  insurer  obtains  during  his 
own  lifetime  by  means  of  the  endowment  assurance — a  policy 
payable  if  the  insurer  reaches  a  certain  age,  or  if  he  dies  before- 
hand— a  plan  which  all  British  companies  issue,  the  American 
offices  have  arranged,  that  even  under  the  wtiole  life  policy  (which 
policy  is  ordinarily  payable  only  at  death)  the  insurer  may  cease 
payment  after  contributing  a  certain  specified  number  of 
premiums,  and  may  withdraw  a  sum  of  money  which,  according 
to  their  estimates,  will  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  amount 
paid  in.  This  is  upon  the  assumption  that  premiums  are  paid 
for  at  least  twenty  years.  Naturally  the  point  is  a  tremendous 
attraction,  for  here  a  man  might  insure  his  life  for  twenty  years 
and  receive  back  every  penny  he  had  paid  in  premiums ;  whereas 
under  the  old  plans  whether  he  paid  for  twenty  years  or  fifty 
years  he  himself  could  never  receive  as  much  as  he  had  paid,  and 
if,  perchance,  he  grew  tired  of  continually  expending  his  money 
for  no  possible  return  until  he  died,  or  if  those  who  depended 
upon  him  had  died  and  he  had  no  further  need  to  continue  the 
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insurance,  he  could  realise  it,  certainly,  but  he  would  not  receive 
as  much  as  he  had  paid. 

In  the  early  days  of  life  insurance,  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago,  a  man  aged  thirty  next  birthday  had  to  pay  an  annual 
premium  of  £30  or  more  for  an  insurance  of  dGlOOO  payable  at 
death.  Whether  he  paid  for  one  year  or  whether  he  paid  for 
fifty  years,  thereby  contributing  a  total  of  £1500,  it  is  said,  though 
I  have  no  real  evidence  on  this  point,  that  if  he  discontinued  pay- 
ment of  premiums  he  forfeited  all  the  money  he  had  paid.  There 
was  no  surrender  value.  Gradually,  however,  the  practice  of  the 
companies  improved  in  this  respect.  First  one  office  arranged 
that  its  policies  should  have  small  surrender  values,  one- third  of 
the  premiums  paid,  then  another  followed,  till  now  there  is  no 
life  office  whose  policies  cannot  be  realised  for  cash  when  they 
have  been  in  force  for  two  or  three  years.  Competition  of  recent 
times,  particularly  the  introduction  of  exceptionally  large  cash 
values  by  the  American  offices,  has  resulted  in  the  general 
increase  of  surrender  values.  In  many  companies  they  are  still 
inadequate,  but  in  others  fairly  good,  though  perhaps  there  is  still 
to  be  a  further  advance.  Some  few  offices,  however,  make  a 
feature  of  large  surrender  values,  and  as  instances  of  the  best 
terms  that  can  be  obtained  from  British  offices,  in  this  respect,  I 
quote  the  following  table  illustrating  the  whole  life  with  profit 
policy  of  three  offices. 


AGE  AT  ENTRY,  30. 

AMOUNT  OF  POLICY,  £1000  WITH  PROFITS. 
Plan.     Whole  life.    Premiums  payable  for  life. 


;  Office  JNO.  1. 

.Office  JNO.  2. 

Office  JNo.  3. 

Annual  premiums  for  life  ..... 

£     s.     d. 

26  14    2 

£     s.     d. 

24    8    4 

£      «.    d. 

28    9    7 

Income  tax  at  Is.  in  the  £        .... 

268 

245 

285 

Net  annual  premium        24    7    6 

22    3  11 

26    1     2 

Amount  of  policy  at  age  40        ..... 

£ 

1,130 

1,226 

1,000 

„       50        .... 

1,390 

1,474 

1,000 

,,       60       .... 

1,780 

1,653 

2,159* 

Total  premiums  (less  tax)  paid  to  age  60    . 

731 

666 

807 

Cash  surrender  value  at  age  60. 

1,029 

800 

1,063 
£256 

Cash  surrender  value  exceeds  premiums  paid  by 

£298 

£134 

Subject  to  evidence  of  health. 
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Perhaps  the  second  example  is  the  best  of  the  three.  Here 
for  a  net  annual  outlay  of  £22  3s.  lid.  a  man  aged  thirty  may 
insure  for  £1000,  increasing  annually  by  means  of  bonuses  to 
£1226  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  up  to  £1653  at  the  age  of  sixty. 
Then  if  the  insurance  is  no  longer  needed — the  wife,  perhaps, 
has  died — the  insurer  could  surrender  the  policy  for  £800  cash, 
though  he  has  paid  but  £666  in  premiums  after  deduction  of 
income  tax.  This  puts  the  matter  on  a  satisfactory  footing. 

In  the  days  when  surrender  values  were  not  so  large,  it  was 
often  suggested,  when  the  insurer  objected  to  the  life  policy  on 
the  ground  that  if,  in  old  age,  he  wished  to  surrender  he  would 
receive  but  a  portion  of  the  premiums  paid,  that  he  should  take 
a  policy  which  became  payable  during  his  own  lifetime  as  well  as 
at  death.    For  an  annual  premium  of  £35  he  might  insure  for 
£1000,  increasing  every  year  by  means  of  profits,  and  if  he 
reached  the  age  of  sixty  the  company  would  pay  him  about 
£1500  in  cash.      The  heaviness  of  the  premium,  however,  is 
clearly  prohibitive  in  many  cases  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan. 
Many  could  afford  an  annual  expense  of  £22  when  they  could 
not  afford  £35,  and  in  both  cases  the  family  is  given  the  same 
amount  of  insurance  protection.     The  fact  that  policies  which 
are  ordinarily  payable  only  at  death  can,  in  some  cases,  now  be 
realised  for  the  total  premiums  paid  when  they  have  been  many 
years  in  force,  does  not  seem  to  be  very  well  known  yet,  but 
when  the  public  becomes  acquainted  with  the  fact,  and  more 
companies  develop  their  life  policies  in  the  same  respect,  it  will 
without  doubt  extend  the  business  of  British  offices  considerably. 
Whether  it  is  likely  to  prove  advantageous  to  the  offices  on  the 
whole  is  another  question.    To  give  large  surrender  values  means 
that  policy-holders  are  tempted  to  surrender,  and  whereas  in 
olden  days  each  surrender  meant  a  good  profit  to  the  office,  each 
surrender  in  the  future  will  prove  a  real  loss.   The  office  will  either 
make  no  profit  on  surrender  or  only  a  minute  profit,  and  it  will 
lose  a  policy-holder  which  it  is  compelled  to  replace,  probably  at 
a  large  expense  in  these  times  of  keen  competition.    Whatever 
may  be  the  experience  upon  this  point,  however,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  public  will  consider  the  life  policy  with  large 
surrender  values  a  much  better  contract  than  the  old  plans. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  by  no  means  have  all  British 
companies  made  these  developments  in  their  policies.  Of  the 
eighty  life-offices  at  present  existing,  quite  one-third  give  the 
same  surrender  values  now  as  they  did  fifty  years  ago,  and  some 
policies  provide  for  a  surrender  value  of  only  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  premiums  paid,  however  long  the  policy  may  have  been  in 
force.  A  man  insures,  let  me  say,  for  £1000  with  profits,  paying 
an  annual  premium  of  £24.  When  he  has  paid  for  fifty  years, 
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that  is,  a  total  of  £1200,  the  surrender  value  of  the  policy  would 
be  only  £480,  though  the  office  could  perfectly  well  afford  to 
give  more  than  £1200  for  the  policy  and  bonuses.  Indeed,  the 
policy  could  be  sold  by  auction  for  more  than  the  £1200  at  the 
sales  which  are  held  in  London  every  fortnight  throughout  the 
year.  Sometimes  the  office  which  issues  the  policy  offering 
the  insurer  a  surrender  value  of  only  £480  will  attend  the  auction 
and  buy  the  policy  itself  for  more  than  £1200.  By  offering 
the  insurer  extremely  low  values,  I  imagine  the  office  hopes  to 
discourage  surrenders.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  it  does 
not  suffer  more  in  loss  of  reputation ;  and  again  it  is  probable 
that  it  pays  more  for  the  policy  in  the  open  market  than  it  would 
have  done  had  it  been  more  liberal  with  the  insurer.  The  office 
could  have  offered  an  intermediate  price  which,  in  many  cases, 
the  insurer  would  accept  rather  than  incur  the  bother  and  expense 
of  a  public  sale.  This  is  by  the  way,  but  it  will  serve  to  show 
that  even  in  these  companies  which  offer  inadequate  values  the 
insurer  can  often,  though  not  always,  realise  his  policy  for  the 
amount,  or  more  than  the  amount,  he  has  paid  in  premiums  by 
selling  it  to  a  third  party.  There  is  always  a  market  for  policies 
of  British  offices  in  London,  and  with  both  private  investors  and 
offices  competing,  very  good  values  are  sometimes  obtained. 
There  is,  however,  no  such  market  for  the  policies  of  American 
offices. 


II. 

A  3|  PER  CENT.  INVESTMENT. 

In  a  previous  article  some  months  since,*  I  explained  a  scheme 
combining  an  insurance  and  an  annuity,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  utilise  capital  to  earn  an  annual  return  of  3i  to  3f  per 
cent,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  investor,  the  whole  of  the  capital 
being  repaid  at  his  death.  Of  a  sum  of  £1000  for  example, 
assuming  the  age  of  the  investor  to  be  forty,  a  payment  of 
£23  10s.  IQd.  could  be  made  to  the  life  office  as  the  first  premium 
for  a  policy  of  £1000  payable  at  death.  The  balance  of  the  capital, 
£976  9s.  2d.  will  purchase  a  life  annuity  of  £61  Os.  Id.  As  in 
each  year  a  premium  of  £23  10s.  lOcZ.  must  be  paid  for  the 
insurance  it  follows  that  the  net  annual  income  will  be  £37  9s.  Qd. 
(£61  Os.  Id.  less  £23  10s.  IQd.)  or  £3  14s.  lid.  per  cent.  At  death 
the  company  ceases  to  pay  the  annuity,  the  premium  likewise 
ceases,  the  policy  maturing  and  repaying  the  whole  of  the  capital. 

Both  the  insurance  and  annuity  policies  are  guaranteed  by 
some  of  the  best  life  offices,  probably  the  most  stable  financial 
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corporations  that  exist.  Therefore,  for  certain  classes  that  require 
to  invest  for  the  most  advantageous  return  combined  with  the 
greatest  security,  and  to  allow  their  capital  to  remain  undisturbed 
during  their  lifetime,  this  scheme  of  investment  should  be  especially 
attractive.  It  provides  a  larger  income  than  that  obtainable  from 
many  gilt-edged  securities  without  the  possibility  of  depreciation 
in  the  capital  values,  which  is  an  important  point  nowadays,  con- 
sidering that  Consols  have  fallen  twenty-three  points  in  the  last 
few  years.  It  is  somewhat  curious,  however,  that  comparatively 
little  business  has  been  done  upon  these  lines.  What  operates 
adversely  and  lessens  the  value  of  the  contract  in  the  opinion  of 
most  investors,  is  that  it  cannot  be  realised  while  the  life  concerned 
is  alive,  except  at  a  very  great  sacrifice.  The  insurance  policy 
could  be  surrendered  for  cash,  and  some  companies  would  be 
prepared  to  repurchase  the  annuity,  but  for  much  less  than  the 
investor  originally  paid,  and  out  of  each  £1000  sunk  some  hundreds 
would  be  lost  if  the  policies  were  realised  during  the  existence  of 
the  life  concerned.  This  is  perfectly  defensible  from  the  company's 
point  of  view — for  after  all  it  is  a  life  office,  and  its  operations 
should  not  intrench  upon  the  functions  of  a  bank — but  it  is  not 
good  business  for  the  investor,  excepting  for  those  who  never  want 
to  sell  out. 

The  investment  which  attracts  is  that  which  can  be  easily 
realised,  and  a  smaller  return  is  generally  more  acceptable  than 
any  sacrifice  in  realisability .  Because  of  this,  the  latest  plan  which 
gives  the  excellent  returns  already  mentioned  with  the  advantage 
that  the  capital  can  be  realised  immediately  for  its  face  value  less 
a  small  discount,  or  for  its  full  face  value  at  six  months'  notice, 
should  meet  with  a  greater  appreciation,  though  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  business  is  likely  to  prove  profitable  to  the  companies 
transacting  it,  except  in  attracting  clients  who  may  eventually 
buy  other  kinds  of  policies  for  themselves,  their  relatives,  or  their 
friends.  Still,  that  should  not  concern  the  public,  for  the 
companies  which  issue  this  plan  will  always  be  able  to  meet  their 
engagements. 

Briefly,  the  company  agrees,  in  return  for  a  deposit  of  not  less 
than  £1000,  to  pay  3J  per  cent,  to  3|  per  cent,  per  annum  for 
the  use  of  the  money — the  exact  return  depending  upon  the  age 
at  entry — and  also  to  return  the  whole  of  the  capital  at  death  of 
the  investor.  If,  however,  at  any  time  it  is  desired  to  realise  the 
contract  the  company,  subject  to  six  months'  notice,  will  return 
the  whole  of  the  £1000 ;  or  if  the  money  is  required  immediately 
upon  demand  they  will  return  the  £1000  less  a  small  discount. 
The  contract  is  thus  not  quite  equal  in  realisibility  to  an  ordinary 
stock,  which  can  be  sold  immediately  often  for  the  amount  for 
which  it  was  bought,  and  sometimes  for  more ;  but  this  is 
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probably  the  utmost  convenience  the  life  office  can  afford.  It 
must  interpose  some  obstacle  to  immediate  realisation  or,  when 
times  are  bad  and  some  unfounded  rumour  was  heard  that  the 
company  was  unsafe,  the  public  would  flock  to  the  office  to  realise 
their  investments. 

The  scheme  will  not  commend  itself  to  those  persons  who 
would  like  to  regard  it  as  a  means  of  temporary  investment  to  be 
held  only  until  they  can  see  an  opportunity  of  buying  stocks  at 
a  more  profitable  price.  The  insurance  office  does  not  want  that 
uncertain  business.  It  wants  capital  that  will  be  left  during  the 
life  of  the  investor ;  and  for  this  class  of  investor,  of  which  there 
are  undoubtedly  great  numbers,  the  fact  that  six  months'  notice 
of  withdrawal  is  required  cannot  be  considered  an  objection  since, 
in  the  usual  course  of  things,  the  money  will  never  be  withdrawn 
until  death.  If  the  investor  should  at  any  time  be  financially 
embarrassed,  the  contract  need  not  be  sold  out.  The  company 
will  readily  advance  a  loan  within  the  face  value  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  a  bank  would  lend  on  ordinary  securities,  charging 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  company. 

But  the  greatest  value  of  all  such  plans  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  adequate  return  they  provide  as  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  all  wealthy  men 
whose  estates  are  subjected  to  the  burdens  of  death  duties.  Let 
a  man  invest  all  his  money  in  real  estate,  in  stocks,  shares,  and 
the  usual  securities,  and  at  his  death  part  of  these  will  have  to  be 
realised  to  pay  the  Inland  Eevenue  department,  which  requires 
to  be  satisfied  in  full  before  the  heirs  can  touch  one  penny  of 
their  inheritance.  This,  at  a  first  impression,  would  seem  to 
present  no  great  difficulty.  Neither  does  it.  The  estate  can  be 
realised  easily  enough,  but  the  point  is  that  the  sales  must  be 
conducted  with  such  expedition  that  the  prices  usually  obtained 
are  by  no  means  equal  to  the  proper  value.  An  estate  of  £100,000, 
for  instance,  is  subject  to  duties  of  £5500,  by  no  means  an  in- 
significant proportion,  and  the  heirs,  I  imagine,  would  not  be 
greatly  pleased  at  having  to  sell,  in  order  to  provide  £5500  to  the 
revenue  authorities,  stocks  which  would  command  at  other  times 
and  when  sold  at  leisure,  from  £7500  to  £11,000.  The  burden 
of  the  duties  is  heavy  enough,  but  it  becomes  doubly  heavy  when 
estates  have  to  be  realised  quickly. 

The  scheme  of  the  insurance  office  which  I  have  explained  is 
a  form  of  investment  exactly  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
case  quoted.  The  man  who  calculates  that  he  is  worth  £100,000 
can  invest  the  sum  of  £5500  in  the  plan  I  have  suggested  without 
loss  of  income.  The  money  probably  produces  more  than  if  he 
had  invested  it  in  gilt-edged  securities,  but  the  great  advantage 
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is  that  at  his  death  the  insurance  office  immediately  pays  the 
£5500  in  cash  to  the  Inland  Eevenue  authorities,  thus  facilitating 
the  settlement  of  the  estate  and  preventing  an  enforced  and 
ruinous  sale  of  the  property.  True  the  benefits  are  not  so  much 
for  the  testator  as  for  those  he  leaves  behind  him;  but  as  the 
arrangement  will  not  involve  him  in  any  expense  or  lessen  the 
amount  of  his  income,  it  would  be  rather  ungracious  not  to  make 
an  investment  which  so  materially  helps  the  beneficiaries  who 
probably  include  his  nearest  relatives  and  friends. 

THEIFT. 

*  Correspondence  regarding  this  article  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  and  marked  "  Insurance  "  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 
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THE   FLIGHT   OF   THE   LOCUST 

IT  was  on  a  farm  in  Griqualand  West  that  I  first  saw  a 
flight  of  locusts.  Till  then  I  had  seen  only  solitary  wanderers 
such  as  the  "  Scotchman,"  a  fat-bodied  insect  with  a  kilt  of 
green  and  yellow  tartan,  the  red- winged  locust,  and  the  "  Hot- 
tentots' God,"  a  pale  green  creature  of  tremulous  thinness,  by 
worshipping  which  the  aboriginal  natives  show  their  Coptic 
descent. 

I  was  indoors  one  day  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  early  after- 
noon when  I  was  aroused  by  a  sharp  cry,  "  De  sprinkane !  De 
sprinkane !  "  and  rushing  to  the  stoep  I  was  face  to  face  with 
the  dreaded  "  jumping-cocks,"  as  the  expressive  taal  calls  them. 
My  first  feeling  was  actually  one  of  wild  pleasure,  so  beautiful 
was  the  sight.  To  this  day  I  have  that  impression  of  a  dazzling 
rustle  of  silver  wings  dancing  in  the  sunny  air ;  a  fluttering  snow 
of  fine  gauze  flakes  in  the  blue  heavens.  While  the  sun  shone 
on  their  wings  I  could  only  think  of  their  beauty  as  they  whizzed 
joyously  down  to  the  pastures  below.  Away  above  was  an  ever- 
increasing  host  of  brown  bodies  flecking  the  face  of  the  veld  with 
myriads  of  tiny  moving  shadows.  As  they  advanced  shoals  were 
alighting  everywhere  covering  the  russet  grass  and  the  green 
bushes  with  their  red-brown  bodies.  At  their  touch  the  vegeta- 
tion disappeared  into  their  countless  diabetic  maws,  and  in  its 
place  the  close-cropped  earth  was  specked  with  their  flimsy 
dung.  Every  blade  of  grass,  all  the  tender  plants  and  fruits,  all 
the  crops  which  were  just  yellowing  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun  and  the  patient  toil  of  man,  all  had  vanished  in  a  flash, 
absorbed  by  this  voracious  monster  which  was  spreading  over 
a  million  million  moving  inches  of  life  in  the  fluttering  air  and 
live  earth. 

It  was  truly  a  sight  to  marvel  at,  but  to  the  patient  tiller  of 
earth  it  called  forth  only  terror  and  woe.  The  season  before 
his  young  harvest  and  green  fruit  had  been  seared  and  scorched 
to  death  by  a  summer  of  utter  drought,  and  now,  after  another 
year  of  patience,  he  had  just  repaired  the  ravages  of  a  battering 
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South  African  hailstorm.  He  was  looking  forward  with  some  hope 
to  a  harvest  which  would  repay  his  losses,  when,  without  warning, 
there  burst  over  his  farm  this  brown  desolation,  this  vagabond 
horde  of  ne'er-do-weels  to  reap  his  promising  crops  and  scatter 
them  to  nothingness.  Of  what  avail  are  the  great  fires  which  he 
lights  with  danger  of  burning  up  the  whole  veld  ?  He  and  his 
natives  need  not  shake  smoking  brands  about  the  cornfields  and 
shout  with  fierce  anguish,  for  the  invaders  are  as  lasting  in 
numbers  as  they  are  impetuous  and  blind  to  death.  Millions 
perish  in  the  smoke  and  flames,  but  there  are  inexhaustible 
numbers  above  and  around  who  rush  to  fill  the  hardly  appreciable 
gaps.  Man  is  as  impotent  in  the  face  of  these  tiny  creatures  as 
Lemuel  Gulliver  was  when  he  lay  bound  and  smarting  under  the 
minute  arrows  of  the  Liliputians.  The  locusts  remain  the  hitherto 
insoluble  problem  of  those  lands  which  they  frequent.  History 
tells  us  of  an  ancient  African  king  who  raised  a  great  army  to  do 
battle  against  them — in  vain. 

In  the  Cape  Colony  cabinet  councils  are  held  in  very  terror  to 
consider  how  to  cope  with  these  sweeping  shoals  of  undesirable 
Uitlanders  who  overrun  the  State  and  devour  its  substance.  In 
the  House  of  Assembly  locust  motions  are  discussed  with  intense 
solemnity,  and  both  races  find  a  temporary  unison  in  passing 
Acts  of  Parliament  declaring  the  lives  of  locusts  forfeit  and 
offering  high  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  their  eggs.  Experts 
are  engaged  to  devise  diabolical  artillery  which  will  spray  the  live 
air  with  poison  enough,  one  would  think,  to  kill  nature  herself. 
The  telegraph  plays  its  part  in  warning  farmers  of  their  approach ; 
and  in  time  probably  a  sort  of  locust-meteorological  department 
may  be  established.  But  though  millions  upon  millions  are 
killed  yearly,  the  remainder  still  multiply  like  the  sand,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  locate  their  tiny  eggs  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
obliterate  them  before  birth. 

The  very  larvce,  the  wingless  infants  who  creep  over  the 
sunburnt  face  of  the  earth,  glut  themselves  with  the  choicest 
grasses  and  thrive  in  the  inspiring  warmth.  These  voet-gangers 
or  foot-goers  crawl  for  leagues,  a  great  worm  of  death  whose 
course  is  one  continuous  dinner.  They  stop  at  nothing  and 
never  turn  back.  They  have  often  been  known  to  cross  a  railway 
line  in  such  a  dense  mass  as  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  train,  so 
greased  have  the  wheels  become  by  the  crushing  of  their  fat  bodies 
that  they  revolve  without  going  forward.  The  larva  will  even 
enter  a  town  and  infest  it  for  days  so  that  the  inhabitants  must 
barricade  the  doors  and  crevices  of  their  dwellings  till  the  great 
scouring  army  have  passed.  This  baby  brigade,  once  the  eggs 
from  which  they  spring  have  escaped  their  natural  parasites  and 
statutory  and  other  destroyers,  are  ever  moving  onward  and 
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waxing  in  strength  and  in  appetite  out  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth, 
looking  forward  to  that  happy  day  when,  like  Plato's  souls,  their 
wings  shall  be  full-fledged  and  they  shall  mount  in  breathless 
ecstasy  into  the  clear  blue  of  the  high  air.  Like  human  brigands 
they  are  so  much  more  dangerous  when  mounted,  and  it  is  man's 
aim  to  prevent  them  at  all  hazards  from  reaching  winghood. 
The  instinct  of  the  infant  locusts  is  to  travel  straight  onward. 
Even  when  they  come  to  a  river  they  do  not  hesitate.  Down 
the  sandy,  bushy  bank  of  the  African  river  they  march  head- 
long through  the  rustling  reeds.  Soon  a  thousand  bodies  are 
spluttering  in  the  yellow  tide,  pioneers  or  martyrs  whose  dead 
bodies  make  a  living  pontoon  for  their  countless  fellows  who 
come  after  towards  that  great  dawn  of  winghood  which  is  their 
distant  goal. 

Modern  man  has  taken  advantage  of  this  ever-forward  motion 
to  massacre  them  in  myriads.  Great  trenches  are  dug  right 
across  their  line  of  travel,  which,  on  the  further  side,  are  so 
slippery  that  the  locusts  cannot  obtain  a  footing,  but  fall  back 
again  and  perish  of  hunger  or  of  suffocation  rather  than  change 
their  route.  In  this  way,  it  is  said,  the  island  of  Cyprus  has 
become  quite  rid  of  its  locusts  at  the  cost  of  something  like  two 
shillings  a  million !  This  cheap  massacre  of  infants  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  moral  effect  on  the  endless  numbers  on 
the  continents  both  of  the  old  and  new  worlds  ;  but  it  is  an 
encouraging  experiment  which  may  well  be  tried  on  a  larger  scale 
in  South  Africa. 

The  winged  adults  have,  in  addition  to  man,  many  enemies 
in  nature,  where  the  non-producing  tramp  is  not  allowed  to  eat 
up  the  earth's  fruits  without  some  protest.  On  the  flanks  of  the 
living  cloud  hover  clusters  of  birds  which  cut  off  stragglers  and 
even  charge  into  the  heart  of  hordes  with  great  onslaught.  But 
the  mass,  unaffected  and  stoical,  moves  on  through  the  air 
which  is  filled  with  the  sound  of  innumerable  wings,  "like  the 
noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  the  stubble."  The  very 
domestic  fowls  cluck  with  rapture  as  they  dart  about  and  greedily 
glut  their  crops  with  the  unexpected  delicacy  as  the  locusts  sit 
drowsily  enjoying  repletion.  Natives  smack  their  lips  and  regale 
themselves  with  the  same  luscious  morsels  as  John  the  Baptist 
ate  with  wild  honey  in  the  wilderness.  Locusts  ought  certainly 
to  be  good  to  eat,  living  as  they  do  on  the  purest  vegetarian  diet 
and  keeping  in  condition  by  bathing  and  touring  in  the  clean  air 
of  the  heavens.  Boys  who  are  deprived  by  Nature  of  snowballing 
and  paddling  find  their  fun  in  running  along  the  living  carpet  of 
the  veld  with  open  sacks  which  are  soon  bulging  with  crackling 
locusts.  Then  they  strew  them  upon  the  earth  in  dazed  heaps 
and  sjambok  them  or  call  in  their  allies  the  clucking  denizens 
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of  the  farmyard  to  complete  their  discomfiture.  Jaaintje  ver 
Scliaal,  a  Cape  blackbird  of  very  carnivorous  tendencies,  crucifies 
locusts  on  the  long  white  antlers  of  the  wacht-een-beetje  bush, 
where  they  dry  in  the  sun  into  a  sort  of  biltong  for  Jaaintje 's  days 
of  want.  There  is  another  well-known  bird,  the  locust-bird,  which 
feeds  exclusively  upon  locusts  and  has  derived  its  name  from  them. 
But  all  their  killing  is  only  like  taking  a  few  drops  from  the  sea. 

A  short  time  after  their  appearance  the  earth  is  an  empty 
platter,  for  the  living  fire  licks  up  all  the  food,  and  when  the 
fluttering  flight  is  past  the  dun  bare  earth  like  Samson  shorn 
of  his  locks  cries  out  of  weakness.  The  perplexed  cattle,  robbed 
of  their  pasture,  chase  their  tiny  enemies  frantically  about  and 
have  been  known  to  even  eat  them.  There  is  a  great  streak  of 
nakedness  and  desolation,  a  tortuous  highway  cut  through  the 
most  fertile  tracts,  over  a  mile  in  width,  and  in  length  girdling 
a  whole  continent. 

Locusts  are  very  tiny  creatures,  at  most  two  or  three  inches 
long,  yet  giant-jawed  and  shelled  in  a  grim  brown  mail  so  hard  that 
as  they  strike  against  one's  face  and  hands  in  their  eager  advance 
it  causes  quite  a  sharp  smart.  They  travel  in  such  numbers 
that  it  takes  them  four  or  five  days  to  pass  over.  The  scouts 
alone,  hovering  in  patches  like  red  dust-clouds  are  numerous 
enough  to  destroy  the  vegetation  of  a  district ;  while  the  main 
body  high  up  in  the  air,  a  host  of  little  black  specks,  stretch  out  in 
an  interminable  screen  between  sun  and  earth.  The  fanning  of 
their  wings  brings  a  fresh  coolness  over  the  hot  earth  even  in  the 
depth  of  summer ;  there  seems  to  be  a  fresh  breath  of  ozone  as 
of  the  sea.  Mankind  has  hitherto  been  too  much  concerned 
in  destroying  them  to  study  the  constitution  and  inner  work 
of  their  immense  caravan.  What  spirit  impels  them  to  rove 
so  many  hundreds  of  leagues  ?  Is  it  merely  the  want  of  food 
in  their  barren  birthplace,  the  sandy  desert  places,  which  sets 
them  in  never-ending  motion,  like  the  familiar  spirit  in  Job, 
to  and  fro  and  up  and  down  ?  Is  it  the  wind  that  determines 
their  direction  ?  Evidently  not  our  lower  winds,  for  a  swarm  has 
been  known  to  travel  at  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour  high  in  the 
air  contrary  to  the  breeze  below. 

They  are  not  social  insects  like  bees,  who  work  in  common 
and  have  a  common  leader  of  society  whom  we  call  their  queen, 
and  whom  they  must  follow  to  preserve  the  race.  Their  females 
lay  some  half-dozen  eggs  apiece,  which  are  left  to  the  brooding 
care  of  the  warm  crust  of  the  earth.  They  seem  to  know  no  ties 
of  kinship  or  of  friendship.  Their  love  is  transitory.  They  are 
as  regardless  of  the  destruction  of  their  eggs  or  of  one  another  as 
they  are  of  their  own  death.  They  are  merely  millions  of  free- 
lances banded  together  in  the  safety  of  numbers  as  pilgrims  of 
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devastation.  The  ancients  thought  that  the  locusts  had  a  king, 
a  certain  Sultan  Jerraad,  a  giant  among  locusts,  who  directed 
their  movements.  But  this  potentate,  unlike  mundane  royalty, 
has  never  disclosed  himself  to  the  vulgar  gaze,  so  that  his  very 
existence  is  now  denied,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
Bible  has  positively  pronounced  against  his  existence. 

Locusts  are  truly  a  democracy,  with  no  leader  except  the 
hereditary  instinct  of  the  horde.  They  travel  together — a  sort 
of  gigantic  Cook's  tour — yet  have  nothing  in  common  except 
appetite,  not  even  conversation,  unless  there  is  some  wonderful 
invisible  telegraphy  permeating  the  whole  horde.  They  are 
the  primaeval  colonists  who  emigrate  fearlessly  into  unknown 
countries  in  search  of  fresh  territory  to  spoil.  At  the  sun's 
signal  one  bright  day  they  hop  from  the  warm  incubating  earth 
in  the  arid  tracts  of  sunny  land  and  soon  are  trying  their  teeth 
on  distant  gardens,  turning  them  into  an  empty  desert  as  brown 
as  their  own  bodies.  Their  natural  function  is  to  reap  the 
plentiful  fruits  of  the  earth.  Who  knows  but  that  they  are 
great  Nature's  agents  for  pruning  and  manuring  that  lavish 
vegetation  which  restless  man  claims  as  his  own. 

There  is  a  magnificent  order  in  their  motions.  As  the  great 
column  advances  in  the  upper  air  regiments  of  pillagers  flutter 
downward  to  the  earth,  and,  when  they  are  utterly  glutted  and 
stupefied  with  food,  sleep  in  clusters  on  the  bushes,  and  finally 
fall  in  with  the  main  body  which  flies  onward  with  great  precision. 
Kimberley  had  a  unique  experience  last  Christmas  eve.  On  that 
evening  the  shops  in  the  "  camp  "  were  illuminated  when  suddenly 
a  flight  of  locusts  was  observed,  thousands  of  which,  attracted  by 
the  bright  electric  lights,  fluttered  down  into  the  streets  and 
mingled  with  the  shoppers  and  revellers.  The  white  dust  of  the 
street  was  soon  a  living  carpet.  They  clung  to  the  ladies  skirts 
and  caused  much  excitement,  and  ladies  and  locusts  were  soon 
hopping  together  about  the  pavement. 

The  locusts  of  South  Africa  have  not  been  known  to  penetrate 
the  fertile  Western  Province,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  prevailing 
dampness  or  the  violent  south  east  winds,  or  it  may  be  that  their 
brown  bodies  were  made  for  the  brown  tracts  of  Karroo  and  veld 
up  country,  and  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  green  vineyards  and 
farms  of  the  Peninsula.  The  sea  is  no  bound  to  them,  for  they 
have  been  seen  over  the  Atlantic  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
mainland,  and  as  they  flocked  upon  the  vessels  it  was  noticed  that 
they  were  not  exhausted  from  their  long  fasting  tour.  The  South 
African  farmer  of  to-day  finds  them  as  impossible  to  cope  with  as 
Pharaoh  did. 

There  are  only  a  few  references  to  locusts  in  the  Bible,  but 
they  are  at  once  accurate  and  vivid.  If  we  read  the  magnificent 
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description  by  Joel  we  do  not  wonder  that  these  inscrutable 
insects  were  and  are  looked  upon  as  a  divine  scourge : — 

A  great  people  and  a  strong :  there  hath  not  ever  been  the  like.  ...  A 
fire  devoureth  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  flame  burneth  :  the  land  is  as 
the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness.  .  .  . 
At  their  presence  the  peoples  are  in  anguish  :  all  faces  are  waxed  pale.  They 
run  like  mighty  men ;  they  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war  ;  and  they  march 
every  one  on  his  ways,  and  they  break  not  their  ranks.  .  .  .  They  leap  upon 
the  city  :  they  run  upon  the  wall :  they  climb  into  the  houses  :  they  enter  in 
at  the  windows  like  a  thief.  .  .  . 

And  again : — 

The  vine  is  withered,  the  fig-tree  languisheth :  the  pomegranate  tree,  the 
palm-tree  also,  and  the  apple-tree,  even  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  are  withered : 
for  joy  is  withered  away  from  the  sons  of  men. 

A  modern  who  has  had  the  same  exquisite  experience  as  the 
Hebrew  prophet,  cannot  but  admire  the  living  description  and 
the  air  of  deep  despair  and  desolation  which  he  gives,  "for  joy  is 
withered  away  from  the  sons  of  men."  And  it  is  nothing  strange 
that  amid  the  ingenuities  of  recent  science  for  the  destruction  of 
locusts,  one  hears  of  God-fearing  farmers  appointing  a  solemn 
day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  for  the  plague  which  has  been 
visited  upon  them  for  their  sins. 

S.  B.  KITCHIN. 
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SUSAN   PENNICUICK 
A  STOEY  OF  COUNTKY  LIFE  IN  VICTOBIA 

CHAPTEE  VII. 
MES.  GEANT'S  PICNIC. 

"  SUE — Sue — Susy — where  are  you?  " 

Mrs.  Grant's  voice  was  a  good  strong  one  when  she  chose  to 
raise  it,  which  she  did  pretty  often,  and  it  rang  through  the  house 
in  strident  tones  that  made  the  girl  pause  in  her  unpacking. 

"  Susan,  Susan." 

Sue  rose  from  her  knees,  but  before  she  could  reach  the  door 
her  aunt  had  flung  it  open  and  stood  looking  at  her,  her  hands 
on -her  hips. 

"  Sakes  alive !  "  she  said,  "  what  a  mess  !  You'll  never  get 
straight,  will  you  ?  And  what  a  lot  of  clothes !  Whatever  do 
you  want  with  so  many  dresses  ?  " 

She  had  plenty  of  clothes.  Her  father  was  a  well-to-do  man 
and  she  had  never  been  stinted. 

"  I  never  seemed  to  have  many,"  said  Sue.  "  Some  of  them 
are  rather  old." 

"  Are  they  ?  Oh,  well  they'll  last  a  good  bit  here.  We  don't 
bother  about  extra  dressing.  You'll  soon  find  we've  too  much 
to  do  for  that.  But  I  came  to  ask  you  if  you'd  like  to  come  for 
a  little  picnic.  The  father  and  Willie  have  gone  out  mustering, 
and  I  thought  we  might  take  their  lunches  to  them." 

Sue  looked  out  of  the  window  doubtfully.  A  furious  wind  was 
howling  round  the  house,  tearing  at  the  windows,  shrieking  at  the 
chimneys,  bending  the  tall  slender  gum  saplings  in  the  plantation 
by  the  lake  nearly  double.  It  was  certainly  not  an  inviting  day 
for  a  picnic  and  she  would  have  liked  to  decline,  but  the  invitation 
was  not  meant  to  be  declined. 

"  Thank  you,  aunt,"  she  said.  "  I'd  like  to  go  very  much. 
When  will  you  start  ?  " 

"  Now,"  said  Mrs.  Grant,  "  put  on  your  things  and  come  and 
help  me  put  up  the  food." 
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Sue  would  have  liked  to  reverse  that  order,  but  she  did 
as  she  was  bid  and  joined  her  aunt  in  the  dining-room  where 
she  was  standing  over  a  forequarter  of  veal,  the  fellow  to  the 
one  they  had  had  last  night.  Little  golden-haired  Vera  was 
looking  on. 

She  said  nothing,  but  drawing  a  chair  up  to  the  sideboard, 
peered  through  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  goods  collected 
there,  surveyed  her  own  fair  little  reflection  in  the  glass,  ap- 
parently with  much  satisfaction. 

"How  do  you  do,  Vewabella?"  she  said  nodding  her  head. 
"  Hasn't  seen  you  for  a  long  time  ?  Is  you  quite  well  ?  " 

Verabella  in  the  glass  nodded  back  in  friendly  fashion  to  Vera 
on  the  chair  and  answered, 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you." 

"  Cousin  Sue,  doesn't  like  veal,"  went  on  Vera  quite  con- 
fidentially, and  Susan  shivered,  wondering  what  would  come 
next,  when  Mrs.  Grant  suddenly  turning  round  caught  sight  of 
the  child  whom  she  had  not  apparently  noticed  before. 

"  Vera,  Vera,"  she  said,  "  how  often  am  I  to  tell  you  not  to 
be  so  silly  ?  Come  down  this  minute.  That's  only  yourself  in 
the  glass.  Vera — Vera — you  naughty  child,  get  down." 

Mrs.  Grant's  hands  were  much  occupied  with  the  veal  which 
she  had  wrapped  in  newspaper  and  was  endeavouring  to  force  into 
a  basket  much  too  small  for  it,  and  the  little  girl  noticing  this, 
ventured  to  stay  where  she  was  a  moment  longer. 

"  Is  your  mother  cwoss,  Vewabella  ?  "  she  asked,  and  receiving 
a  confirmatory  nod  in  the  glass,  added,  "  cos  mine  is,  very,"  and 
she  pursed  up  her  lips  as  if  to  convey  that  it  was  indeed  a  desperate 
situation. 

"Sue,"  said  Mrs.  Grant  sharply,  "lift  that  child  down.  I 
can't  have  her  talking  nonsense  like  that.  Whatever  will  her 
father  say? " 

Sue  put  a  gentle  arm  round  the  little  one. 

"  Come,  dear,"  she  said,  "  mother  doesn't  like  you  to  do  that. 
Come." 

For  a  moment  Vera  stiffened  her  back  and  resisted,  then 
relenting,  suddenly  buried  her  lace  in  the  soft  fur  that  bordered 
the  girl's  cloak. 

"  0-o-oh,"  she  said,"  hasn't  you  got  a  nice  pussy.  Is  you 
goin'  to  wear  your  pussy  ?  " 

"  Yes  indeed,  my  dear,"  said  her  aunt,  "  that  cloak  is  much 
too  good  for  a  place  like  this.  Now  look  at  me." 

Whether  she  considered  her  appearance  called  for  admiration, 
Sue  did  not  know.  Her  rough  ulster  was  coated  with  mud  up  to 
the  waist,  the  inevitable  woollen  shawl  adorned  her  shoulders  and 
on  her  head  was  perched  a  battered  black  silk  bonnet  in  which  by 
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way  of  ornament  waved  a  wisp  of  rusty  black  ostrich  feather 
which  had  long  since  reached  the  herring  bone  stage. 

"  Your  ulster  is  a  little  muddy,"  Sue  remarked  with  evident 
hesitation,  "  shall  I  brush  it  for  you  ?  " 

"  Lor !  no,  my  dear.  If  I  brushed  my  ulster  whenever  it  got 
muddy  I  might  be  always  at  it.  I  just  keep  it  for  days  like  this. 
Who's  to  see  ?  Now  are  you  ready  ?  Vera,  do  you  want  to  come  ? 
Bun  along  then  and  get  your  things  on.  I'm  not  going  to  take 
any  plates  or  knives  and  forks.  They're  only  a  nuisance.  One 
knife  '11  do  to  cut  the  bread  and  meat.  I  suppose  you  won't  mind 
drinking  out  of  the  same  cup  with  me,  will  you?  " 

Sue  laughed  and  helped  her  aunt  carry  out  the  various  parcels 
to  the  buggy  which  stood  at  the  front  door.  It  was  the  same 
buggy  she  had  arrived  in  the  night  before,  with  just  the  extra 
coating  of  mud  dried  on,  not  an  aristocratic  or  distinguished 
looking  conveyance,  but,  said  Mrs.  Grant,  "  quite  good  enough 
for  the  plains." 

Not  that  it  was  all  flat  country  either,  for  the  house  stood  on 
a  gentle  swell  which  sloped  down  to  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Sue 
could  see  the  waters  gleaming  grey  between  the  trunks  of  the 
blue  gums  which  John  Grant  had  planted  nearly  sixteen  years 
before  to  form  a  shelter  for  the  stock.  It  was  along  the  margin 
of  the  lake  their  way  lay,  a  lake  about  a  mile  long  and  half  as 
broad,  its  surface  now  ruffled  into  tiny  white  breakers  by  the 
fierce  north  wind,  but  still  reflecting  faithfully  the  dull  dead  grey 
sky  overhead.  Beyond  the  lake  was  the  bare  level  treeless  plain, 
and  the  girl  felt  that  a  more  unpromising  time  or  place  for  a 
picnic  could  hardly  be  chosen. 

But  she  did  not  say  so,  indeed  all  attempts  at  conversation 
were  soon  given  up,  for  the  wind  blew  the  words  into  empty  space, 
and  Sue  who  had  Vera  on  her  knee  drew  the  hood  of  the  cloak 
over  her  head  and  was  soon  buried  in  her  own  sad  thoughts, 
wondering  mournfully  how  she  could  possibly  live  the  life  that  lay 
before  her.  By-and-by  a  tug  from  the  little  girl  on  her  knee  and 
a  wild  shout  from  her  aunt  made  her  aware  they  had  almost 
arrived  at  their  destination,  some  lonely  sheep-yards  about  nine 
miles  from  the  house.  Soon  came  borne  on  the  wind  the  mourn- 
ful bleat,  bleat  of  the  frightened  sheep,  the  shouts  of  the  men,  the 
barking  of  the  dogs  and,  worse  than  all,  the  peculiar  aroma  which 
always  accompanies  that  useful  animal  the  sheep,  and  which  was 
now  multiplied  a  thousandfold.  They  drove  right  up  to  the  yards, 
and  Mrs.  Grant  jumping  out,  called  on  her  niece  to  help  her 
unhitch  the  horses,  and  that  done  proceeded  to  haul  out  from 
under  the  seat  a  bundle  of  wood  which  she  had  brought  out  for 
the  purpose  of  lighting  a  fire.  It  was  no  easy  matter  in  the  teeth 
of  such  a  gale,  but  by  dint  of  standing  together  and  making  a 
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break  wind  of  their  skirts  they  at  last  started  it,  had  the  billy  in 
a  fair  way  to  boil,  and  were  at  liberty  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  sheep  and  the  folks  they  had  come  out  to  see. 

There  were  three  men  at  work  in  the  yards,  Mr.  Grant,  his 
son  Willie  and  one  of  the  station  experience  young  men  named 
Hart.  The  sheep  Sue  thought  uninteresting.  They  were  foolish 
frightened  creatures  huddling  together  in  helpless  fashion  in  the 
dirty  yards,  their  woolly  coats  wet  and  evil-smelling  after  last 
night's  rain. 

It  certainly  was  the  funniest  picnic  she  had  ever  assisted  at. 
To  keep  off  the  wind,  which  blew  so  fiercely  across  the  shelterless 
plain,  Mrs.  Grant  flung  a  rug  across  the  wire  fence  and  held  it 
in  its  place  by  heavy  stones.  To  leeward  of  this  they  sat  and 
ate  their  humble  meal  which  was  served  in  the  most  primitive 
of  fashions.  Mrs.  Grant,  as  the  possessor  of  the  only  knife, 
placed  the  forequarter  of  veal  on  a  newspaper  in  front  of  her 
and  proceeded  to  dispense  "chunks"  all  round.  She  cut  up 
her  own  share  with  the  carving  knife,  Willie  and  his  father  and 
young  Hart  cut  theirs  into  small  blocks  with  their  pocket  knives, 
and  Vera  went  on  the  good  old  principle  that  the  fingers  were 
made  before  forks,  while  Sue  looked  at  her  portion  in  some  dismay. 
She  was  hungry  enough  even  to  eat  salt  veal,  but  it  looked  so 
barbarous  to  take  it  in  her  fingers  and  gnaw  it.  She  ate  the 
bread,  good  sound  home-made  bread  thankfully,  and  Laddie  the 
sheep  dog,  coming  sniffing  around  she  made  him  a  present  of  half 
her  meat  which  he  snapped  up  gladly. 

But  Mrs.  Grant  caught  sight  of  him  as  he  fled. 

"  Susan,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  that  really  is  waste.  You  hadn't 
touched  that  meat ;  don't  you  like  it  ?  " 

"  The  meat,"  said  her  uncle,  "  is  very  tender  and  juicy  and  I 
thank  the  Lord  for  it.  Sue,  if  you  are  not  going  to  eat  that  chop 
give  it  to  me." 

Sue  passed  it  on,  watching  with  some  awe  the  capacity  of  her 
new  relations.  At  last  when  a  good  portion  of  the  veal  and  all 
the  bread  and  butter  had  disappeared,  old  Grant  picked  the  last 
crumbs  off  his  waistcoat  and  solemnly  returned  thanks. 

"And  now  I  suppose,  Uncle,"  said  Sue,  "you'll  have  your 
smoke.  However  will  you  light  your  pipe  in  such  a  wind  ?  " 

"Smoke?  Smoke?"  old  Grant  scratched  his  head.  "This 
is  a  temperance  station,  my  girl.  I  don't  smoke  myself,  nor  do 
I  allow  anyone  else  on  the  place  to  do  so.  It  is  simply  an  abomin- 
ably disgusting  habit.  Think  of  the  money  wasted  on  tobacco. 
Think  of  the  numberless  heathen  souls,  now  utterly  lost,  that 
might  be  brought  to  the  ways  of  repentance  and  godliness  by  that 
money." 

"  Oh,"  said   Sue,  overcome  by  this   sudden   eloquence   and   a 
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hideous  grimace  which  the  usually  stolid  Willie  had  shot  at  her 
confidentially  from  behind  his  mother's  broad  back. 

"  Tobacco,"  went  on  the  old  gentleman,  "  is  the  first  step  in 

all  the  vices.     It  is  a  hideous  abomination.     It  is " 

"  Father,"  put  in  Mrs.  Grant,  she  had  evidently  heard  all  this 
before  and  was  perhaps  a  little  tired  of  it.  "I  see  Hart's  hurt 
his  hand,  he'll  be  laid  up,  and  what'll  you  do  then  ?  " 

"It  is  a  trial,"  said  her  husband,  resignedly.  "But  it's  the 
Lord's  will  and  it's  not  for  me  to  complain.  Come  on,  Willie. 
The  days  are  short  and  we  must  try  and  get  done  before  five 
o'clock." 

When  the  men  had  gone  Vera  amused  herself  by  talking  to 
Verabella  in  the  shallow  pools  of  water  that  were  scattered  about, 
and  Mrs.  Grant  turned  to  her  niece. 

"  Now,  Sue,"  she  said  not  unkindly,  "  I  brought  you  out  here 
to  talk  to  you  away  from  the  others.  There's  such  a  crowd  at 
home  one  never  gets  a  chance  for  a  private  chat." 

Sue  shivered  and  drew  her  cloak  closer  round  her ;  she  knew 
what  the  talk  was  bound  to  be  about,  she  knew  it  had  to  come, 
but  she  shrank  from  it  inexpressibly. 
"  Now,  Sue,  you  mustn't  mope." 
"  No,  aunt." 

"  Don't  say  '  No,  aunt,'  in  that  dismal,  die-away  style.  That 
is  moping,  and  goodness  knows  I'm  not  saying  you  haven't 
enough  and  to  spare  to  be  miserable  about — you  have.  The  only 
thing  is  you  don't  do  anyone  a  mite  of  good  by  being  miserable,  and 
you  do  yourself  and  that  unfortunate  child  heaps  of  harm." 
"  What  child  ?  "  asked  Sue  dully. 

"  Why  your  child,  of  course.  That's  what  you're  miserable 
about,  isn't  it?  You  are  behaving  very  cruelly  to  the  poor 
little  thing.  You  bring  it  into  the  world  without  a  father  and 
without  a  name,  that's  bad  enough.  But  you  needn't  handicap 
it  by  making  it  melancholy  as  well." 

Two  tears  rolled  unbidden  down  Sue's  cheeks. 
"  There  you  go,"  went  on   Mrs.  Grant  crossly.     "  Now  for 
goodness'  sake,  Sue,  pay  attention  to  me.     You  can't  help  yourself, 
you  can't  help  Eoger  Marsden,  but  you  can  help  that  child,  and 
you've  got  to  make  up  your  mind  to  be  cheerful  and  do  it." 

"  But  I — but  I  don't  know  what  is  to  become  of  it,  poor  little 
thing,"  but  even  as  she  spoke  the  mother  awoke  in  Susan  and  an 
infinite  pity  and  love  for  her  child  welled  up  in  her  heart.  No, 
it  should  not  suffer,  never,  never,  if  she  could  help  it. 

"  It'll  be  cared  for,  never  fear.  There's  a  good  old  woman 
away  over  at  Marlington,  I'll  send  you  to  her,  and  then — why, 
we  can  adopt  the  child  just  as  we  adopted  Vera  and  Ted  and 
Etta.  It'll  be  well  cared  for,  don't  you  worry  about  that.  If  its 
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father  likes  to  provide  for  it  in  the  future,  well  and  good,  if  not 
we'll  give  it  a  good  education  and  start  it  out  in  the  world  on 
its  own  account." 

"Aunt — you — you "  Susan  was  sobbing  outright  now,  but 

they  were  not  all  tears  of  sorrow.  Her  way  was  hard  truly,  but 
this  rough  outspoken  woman,  who  called  a  spade  a  spade,  was 
smoothing  it  for  her  to  the  very  best  of  her  ability. 

"  Now — now — I  shall  give  you  plenty  to  do  to  keep  you  up 
to  the  mark,  and  it's  your  duty  to  try  and  be  as  cheerful  as 
possible.  I  believe  I'll  give  you  Vera  to  mind.  She's  a  handful 
and  will  keep  you  going,  I  can  tell  you,  for  all  she  looks  so  dainty 
and  frail.  Come  and  help  me  pack  up  and  we'll  go  back.  There 
you  see  the  advantage  of  picnicking  in  Larwidgee  style.  Two 
mugs,  one  knife,  one  billy  and  the  milk  bottle.  There  you  are, 
all  packed  in  safe,  and  I'm  sure  we've  had  as  nice  a  lunch  as 
possible." 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

EDWAED     HAET. 

THE  tea-table  that  evening  received  two  additions  in  the  shape 
of  the  station  experience  young  men.  One  was  the  tall  lank 
youth  of  twenty  Sue  had  already  met,  Edward  Hart,  gawky  and 
red-haired,  the  other  Arthur  King,  was  a  dark-haired  little  boy 
of  fifteen,  small  for  his  age  and  sadly  in  want  of  a  good  wash. 
They  both  appeared  tongue-tied  in  the  presence  of  their  "  boss," 
and  gazed  shyly  at  the  pretty  girl  who  formed  such  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  weather-beaten  daughters  of  the  Grant  family. 

Lily  and  Ann  had  been  over  to  Mullin's  Hill,  a  small  township 
about  six  miles  away,  helping  at  a  prayer  meeting.  They  had 
been  "  privileged  "  to  meet  a  captain  (feminine)  and  two  other 
members  (masculine)  of  the  Salvation  Army  whom  she  had 
brought  in  her  train  and  were  full  of  their  afternoon's  experiences. 

"  It  was  a  blessed  time,"  said  Ann,  addressing  Sue  specially, 
as  the  one  outside  the  fold,  "  a  blessed  time,  and  truly  I  felt  it  was 
specially  blest  to  me.  Three  souls  were  called  to  repentance 
and  rescued  to  the  Lord ;  and  really  I  felt  my  soul  leap  within 
me  when  I  looked  at  the  captain's  face.  She  is  not  a  young 
woman,  but  as  she  prayed  aloud  I  saw  that  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness was  in  her  face.  Ah,  that  is  the  true  beauty,  Sue,  the 
beauty  of  holiness." 

"Ye-es,"  assented  Sue  doubtfully,  feeling  she  ought  to  say 
something ;  "  but  somehow  I  can't  help  feeling  I'd  like  a  little  of 
the  other  as  well." 
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"It  is  a  snare  of  the  Evil  One,  just  a  snare  of  the  Evil  One. 
Many  a  woman  goes  to  eternal  damnation  just  because  she 
has  a  delicate  skin.  I  thank  God  He  has  not  tempted  us  in 
that  way." 

"But  somehow,"  hesitated  Sue,  "  I'd  like  to  have  a  delicate  skin; 
and  if  the  Lord  gave  me  one,  and  then  damned  me  just  because 
of  it,  I'd  think  He  was  very  unfair — and  cruel — yes,  I  would." 

"  Sue !  "  Ann  laid  down  her  scone  in  order  to  hold  up  both 
her  hands,  "  you  are  wicked — you  are  blasphemous.  You  are  as 
wicked  and  lost  as  the  man  I  spoke  to  to-day." 

"Why?  What  did  he  say?"  asked  Sue,  seeing  she  was 
expected  to  inquire. 

"  He  was  passing  in  front  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  I 
heard  him  ask  another  man,  '  What  all  the  — —  howling  was 
about.' '  Ann  was  not  troubled  with  any  false  modesty,  and 
gave  the  exact  expression.  "  Of  course,  I  stopped  and  spoke  to 
him.  I  will  never  risk  losing  a  soul  for  want  of  a  word  in 
season." 

"  And  did  you  get  one  this  time? "  asked  Sue. 

"  I  can't  tell.     You  never  know  when  the  seed  sown  may  bear 

fruit.     I  spoke  to  him  seriously.     I  implored  him  to  wash  and  be 

clean,  and  he  said  he  was  clean,  and  the  only  use  he  had  for 

water  was  to  put  a  little  whisky  in  it.     Such  depravity  is  terrible, 

sn't  it  ?     But  what  can  you  expect  ?     I  hear  the  new  overseer  at 

Taringal,  he  was  a  Naringal  man,  is  just  as  bad  himself.     He  is 

%ust  a  beer-drinking  sot." 

For  the  moment  Sue  said  nothing.  She  had  learned  in  the 
last  twenty -four  hours  that  to  argue  against  the  objectionable 
manner  in  which  her  relatives  rammed  their  religious  convictions 
down  the  throat  of  every  passing  stranger  was  worse  than  useless. 
Her  more  refined  nature  might  shudder  at  the  want  of  taste 
displayed,  but  against  it  she  was  powerless,  and  felt  she  had 
better  hold  her  tongue. 

The  two  station-experience  young  men  left  the  table,  and  Ann 
Grant  remarked  severely  : — 

"  I  said  that  on  purpose.  Hart  is  very  keen  on  being  thick 
with  the  new  overseer,  I  hear." 

"  That's  bad,  I'm  sorry  for  that,"  remarked  Mrs.  Grant.  "  I 
was  in  hopes  Hart  was  turning  over  a  new  leaf." 

"Why,  aunt,  what's  the  matter  with  him?"  asked  Sue,  not 
that  she  cared,  only  she  was  trying  to  obey  her  aunt  and  take  a 
cheerful  interest  in  her  surroundings. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  he's  not  a  true  Christian  yet,  anybody  can 
see  that.  But  we  were  in  hopes— at  least,  Ann  said " 

"  His  case  is  hopeless  if  he  gets  with  that  man,"  snapped  that 
young  lady. 
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"  But  what's  the  matter  with  him?"  persisted  Sue.  "  He 
doesn't  seem  a  bad  boy,  and  he  was  very  plucky  about  his  hand." 

"  Like  the  prodigal,"  put  in  Mr.  Grant,  "  he  spent  his  patrimony 
in  riotous  living,  and  now  is  fain  to  fill  his  belly  with  the  husks 
that  the  swine  do  eat." 

"He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Hart's— Dr.  Hart  of  St.  Kilda,  you 
know,"  explained  her  aunt,  who  had  a  little  more  in  common 
with  the  outside  world  than  her  husband  and  daughters.  "  He 
was  regularly  travelling  on  his  uppers  when  he  came  here.  Not 
a  red  cent  to  bless  himself  with,  and  his  father  had  cast  him  off— 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him." 

"I  loves  Ned,  and  he  loves  me,"  proclaimed  Vera.  "I'm 
goin'  to  mawwy  him." 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Vera,"  smiled  Sue,  but  Ann  snubbed  her 
promptly  for  putting  ridiculous  ideas  into  the  child's  head,  and 
launched  forth  against  the  evils  of  drink  and  the  necessity  for 
total  abstinence — a  tirade,  though  she  did  not  know  it,  which 
found  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  one  of  her  hearers.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  drink,  surely  she,  Sue,  would  never  have  found  herself 
here,  lonely  and  desolate  amidst  a  crowd. 

Her  uncle  dropped  asleep  before  it  was  done.  It  might  be  all 
very  true,  he  agreed  with  every  word  of  it,  but  he  had  heard  it  all 
before,  and  her  aunt  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  There,  Ann,"  she  said,  "  do  for  goodness'  sake  shut  up  and 
mend  your  stockings.  You  haven't  a  pair  fit  to  put  on.  What's 
the  good  of  preaching  at  Sue  ?  She  never  had  a  glass  of  whiskey 
in  her  life,  and  isn't  likely  to  begin  here." 

"  A  word  in  season,"  began  Ann  sententiously . 

"  Ann,  I  told  you  to  shut  up.  As  soon  as  the  table  is  cleared, 
Sue,  I  shall  set  you  to  work.  You  work  very  nicely,  I  think. 
I've  some  baby  clothes  I  want  you  to  make." 

Sue  flushed  to  the  eyes,  and  Ann  looked  at  her  curiously,  and 
asked : 

"  Whose  baby,  mother?  " 

"  Now,  Ann,  am  I  answerable  to  you  for  every  baby  I  choose 
to  provide  with  clothes.  Mind  your  own  business,"  and  luckily 
Ann  and  her  mother  were  so  often  at  cross  purposes  she  did  not 
pursue  the  subject  further. 

The  table  was  cleared  and  the  nainsook  produced ;  Susan  felt 
a  glow  of  gratitude  when  she  saw  how  nice  and  fine  it  was,  for 
she  felt  instinctively  that  her  aunt,  who  was  no  believer  in  fine 
linen,  had  gone  against  her  own  convictions  and  bought  it  just  to 
please  her.  And  it  did  please  her.  It  comforted  and  soothed  her 
wonderfully.  She  touched  the  soft  white  stuff  almost  reverently, 
and  once  she  had  fairly  plunged  into  the  work  she  forgot  for  the 
first  time  for  many  a  long  weary  week  the  awful  sorrow  that  had 
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come  to  her  down  among  the  sand-hills ;  she  remembered  only 
the  work,  and  the  delight  it  was  to  see  the  little  garments  growing 
under  her  fingers.  The  evening  passed  so  quickly  she  could 
hardly  believe  it  was  nine  o'clock  when  her  uncle  folded  up  his 
paper  and  called  upon  Ann  to  ring  the  bell  for  prayers. 

Ann  pulled  up  the  window  and  let  in  the  cold  night  air 
which  blew  keen  across  the  lake,  rang  the  old  cow  bell  lustily, 
and  then  retiring  to  the  passage  outside  rang  it  again.  Lily 
distributed  Bibles  and  hymn-books,  and  took  her  seat  at  the 
American  organ,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  seated  themselves 
round  the  dining-table,  hardly  in  decorous  silence,  for  they 
squabbled  in  undertones  over  the  places  and  books ;  and  then 
the  servants  filed  in — seven  maids,  each  one  of  whom  had  con- 
sulted her  own  individual  taste  as  to  the  colour,  and  apparently 
had  copied  their  young  mistresses  in  the  fashion  and  cut  of  her 
print  apron.  After  the  maids  came  a  solemn  Chinaman,  Tom 
Sing,  and  after  him  young  Hart  and  Arthur  King.  Sue  noticed 
that  the  former  eagerly  sought  out  Polly,  a  gawky,  good-tempered 
girl  of  sixteen,  with  his  eyes,  and  she  idly  wondered  if  her  aunt 
knew  what  was  going  on,  for  the  girl  returned  his  glance  and 
flushed  and  bridled  and  looked  supremely  happy. 

Sue  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  service.  How  many  of 
us,  I  wonder,  ever  do  give  our  undivided  attention  to  family 
prayers?  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Grant  as  a  rule  opened  his  Bible 
haphazard  and  read  aloud  what  first  his  eyes  fell  upon,  and  the 
special  providence  that  watched  over  him  caused  him  to  inflict 
upon  his  family  and  dependents  some  singularly  inappropriate 
chapters.  This  evening  he  had  stumbled  upon  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  and  young  Hart  and  his  third  daughter  evidently 
appreciated  it  thoroughly.  After  the  Bible-reading  came  a  long 
extempore  prayer,  in  which  each  member  of  the  family  was 
prayed  for  separately  and  by  name.  Last  night  Sue  had  grown 
crimson  when  her  uncle  prayed  aloud  that  she  might  be  brought 
to  a  sincere  repentance  for  the  levity  of  her  conduct,  and  might 
not  share,  "  the  fate  of  Herodias'  daughter,"  whatever  that  might 
have  been.  But  to-night  she  bore  it  with  equanimity.  It  was 
evident,  too,  that  Hart  had  made  his  appearance  for  the  first  time, 
for  her  uncle  mentioned  his  name  and  prayed  that  he  might  be 
guided  and  kept  in  that  holy  path  which  he  had  that  evening 
chosen. 

Then  they  rose  to  their  feet  and  sang  two  of  Moody  and 
Sankey's  hymns  with  rousing  choruses,  which  was  the  only  part 
of  the  whole  service  to  which  the  children  paid  the  least  attention. 
When  Mr.  Grant  had  pronounced  a  blessing  he  rose  up  well 
satisfied  with  himself  and  advanced  towards  the  new-comer. 

"Well,  Hart,"  he  said,  "I'm  glad  to  see  you  here.     I'm  glad 
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to  see  that  at  last  you  have  been  brought  to  think  of  serious 
things." 

Mr.  Grant  meant  well,  but  the  poor  young  man  looked  so 
desperate  and  so  ashamed  that  Susan  felt  bound  to  come  to  the 
rescue. 

"  Now,  uncle,"  she  said,  smiling  sweetly,  her  evening's  work 
had  given  her  courage,  "you  ought  to  let  him  alone  for  a  bit. 
How  is  the  good  seed  sown  this  evening  to  take  root  if  you  go 
prodding  it  up  in  this  manner  just  to  see  if  it's  growing? " 

Her  uncle  regarded  her  doubtfully.  He  rather  fancied  she 
was  laughing  at  him  while  using  his  own  pet  forms  of  speech. 
Still,  according  to  his  lights,  there  was  nothing  to  complain  of  in 
it.  He  took  a  turn  up  and  down  the  room  while  Hart  and  Polly 
exchanged  shy  commonplaces  on  the  well-worn  subject  of  the 
weather.  Then  he  came  back  again  and  held  out  his  band. 

"Well,  my  lad,"  he  said  kindly,  "you're  on  the  right  road 
and  I'm  glad  of  it.  I  hope  and  pray  the  good  seed  will  produce  a 
thousand-fold.  Good-night,  and  God  be  with  you." 

MARY  GAUNT. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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INDIAN   AND    COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 

THE  beginning  of  the  new  Government  financial  year  brought 
only  slight  and  temporary  relief  to  the  money  market,  and  though 
heavy  amounts  have  been  repaid  to  the  Bank,  fresh  loans  have 
had  to  be  taken,  and  the  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street 
remains  in  undisputed  control  of  the  situation.  This  and  the 
imminence  of  the  Transvaal  loan  issue,  has  sufficed  to  keep  the 
price  of  Consols  from  recovering  to  any  considerable  extent ;  but 
still  the  markets  for  gilt-edged  securities  present  a  more  buoyant 
appearance,  and  the  success  of  the  big  London  County  Council 
loan  floated  in  the  first  week  of  the  month  augurs  well  for  the 
reception  of  the  Transvaal  loan,  which  is  almost  certain,  in  fact, 
to  prove  a  popular  issue,  since,  according  to  the  latest  forecasts,  it 
will  offer  at  least  a  clear  3  per  cent.,  and  the  security  will,  of 
course,  be  equal  to  Consols  which  give  a  bare  2f  per  cent,  at  the 
present  quotation.  It  is  reported,  too,  that  Continental  investors 
are  waiting  the  issue  with  a  good  deal  of  eagerness. 

The  figures  of  the  Indian  Budget,  in  the  light  of  the  full 
statement  now  to  hand,  look  even  more  satisfactory  than  could  be 
gathered  from  the  preliminary  statement,  and  like  those  of  Egypt 
presented  in  Lord  Cromer's  report,  also  lately  published  here, 
offer  a  splendid  testimony  to  British  administration  in  other 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3J%  Stock  {ft      .     .     . 

63,179,270 

1931 

107 

3* 

Quarterly. 

3   %      „      W      ... 
2J  %      „    Inscribed  (t) 

47,885,383 
11,892,207 

1948 
1926 

99 

84} 

ii 

)) 

3J  %  Rupee  Paper    .     . 

Rx.  6,796,940 

.  . 

65 

3f* 

Various  dates. 

3J%      „          „    1854-5 

Rx.  11,  947,  280 

,  , 

66 

3&* 

30  June  —  31  Deo. 

8  f     M          ,,    1896-7 

Rx.  1,581,090 

1916 

57* 

Ql# 

30  June—  30  Deo. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trastee  investments. 


*  Rupee  taken  at  1*. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.  —En. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS  AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam—  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Central  (L)  g.  3J  %  +  $th  profits 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
500,000 
150,000 

3 
5 
5 
5 

100 
100 
5 
100 

93 

"8 

104* 

i 

4| 
4| 

Do.  Shares       

250,000 

4 

10 

10 

4 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  0.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2$  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£  %  +) 
net  earnings  j 

3,000,000 
7,550,300 
2,000,000 

800,000 

4 

6& 

*i 

100 
100 
100 

100 

1474 
117J 

»H 

East  Indian  "  A,"  ann.  cap.  g,  4%  +  $1 
sur.  profits  (t)     ) 

2,574,783 

5i 

100 

124 

W 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  °/  deb.  red.  (t)       .... 

3,975,217 
1,435,650 
3,500,000 

5 

t 

100 
100 
100 

134 
137 
96 

81 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Qua.  and  &  surp.  profits  1925  It) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits^) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4f  %  (t)      

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 

4 

? 

5 
43 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

126 
107 

1 

Do.  do.  4*  %  (t)      

600  000 

4 

100 

114* 

3f§ 

Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 
Do.  3£  %  red.  mort.  debs  
Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.     . 
South  Behar,  Limited     

2,000,000 
1,126,100 
200,000 
379,580 

5* 

? 

31 

100 
100 
100 
100 

125 
96} 
151 
92 

4ib 
3f 

Sft 

South  Indian  4  J  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

425,000 
1,000  000 

4* 
61 

100 
100 

188 
115 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3J  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock     

3,500,000 
1,195,100 

5* 
4 

100 
100 

107 
109x 

$ 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3J  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese,  guar.  L.     . 
Do.  5  %  debenture  stock.     .     .     .v"';.° 

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

4 

P 

5 

100 
100 
100 
300 

100 
97 
85 
105 

4** 

H 
8 

4$ 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 
and  China    .     .  / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

10 

20 

424 

*H 

40,000 

10 

12* 

26* 

4$ 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
*  The  yield  given  makes  no  allowance  for  extinction  of  capital. 

lands.  In  fact,  burdened  income-taxpayers  at  home  sometimes 
ask  themselves  if  all  the  administrative  talent  is  employed 
on  the  confines  of  the  Empire,  while  affairs  at  the  centre  are 
merely  "muddled  through."  That  by  the  way  however;  to 
return  to  Indian  affairs,  it  is  worth  putting  on  record  the  net 
results  for  the  past  four  years,  the  earlier  of  which  were  be- 
clouded by  famine  and  pestilence.  The  revised  estimates  put 
the  surplus  for  1902-3  at  £2,738,500,  while  the  definitive 
accounts  of  the  previous  three  years  have  given  surpluses  of 
£4,950,243,  £1,670,204  and  £2,774,623,  respectively.  It  is  not 
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surprising,  in  view  of  such  results,  that  Indian  Government 
stocks  should  maintain  a  very  high  position  in  the  investment 
market.  The  stocks  of  the  railways  ought  also  to  command 
high  prices,  but  for  reasons  mentioned  in  previous  months,  the 
guaranteed  railways  are  somewhat  out  of  favour,  and  besides 
that,  the  traffic  receipts  have  of  late  shown  hardly  the  degree  of 
elasticity  that  might  be  desired.  A  deputation  waited  on  Lord 
George  Hamilton  on  March  30th  to  put  before  him  the  hard  case 
of  the  Bombay,  Baroda  and  Central  India  Company,  but  could 
only  get  a  promise  that  the  India  Office  would  carefully  consider 
the  further  suggestions  that  are  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Company  for  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  loss  which  would  fall 
upon  holders  of  the  stock  should  the  railway  be  taken  over  in 
1905  on  the  exact  terms  of  the  contract.  In  the  meantime  the 
stock  has  further  dropped  to  147£  as  against  the  price  of  180 
which  the  Chairman  puts  forward  as  representing  the  minimum 
value  of  the  property.  The  Indian  banks  have  issued  their  reports 
and  held  their  meetings,  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia 
and  China,  and  the  National  Bank  of  India,  showing  particularly 
good  results.  Each  of  these  banks,  though  they  pay  dividends  of 
10  per  cent.,  has  placed  more  to  reserve  and  other  funds  in  the 
last  two  years  than  it  has  distributed  in  dividends. 

Canadian  Government  stocks  have  suffered  slightly  in  com- 
mon with  other  gilt-edged  securities,  but  the  high  credit  of  the 
Dominion  may  be  inferred  from  the  facfc  that  the  2£  per  cent, 
stock  is  quoted  at  89J,  while  Consols  which  now  bear  the  same 
rate  of  interest  command  only  2  points  more.  The  Budget  state- 
ment recently  presented  shows  that  the  Dominion  is  in  a  more 
satisfactory  financial  position  than  ever  before.  The  securities  of 
the  two  great  Canadian  railways  have  been  a  little  flat  owing 
partly  to  the  demoralisation  existing  in  the  neighbouring  American 
market,  though  this  has  had  less  effect  than  is  usually  the 
case.  Grand  Trunk  stocks  have  also  been  adversely  influenced 
by  the  application  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  for  power  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  Guaranteed  stock  from  £5,200,000  to 
£10,000,000,  and  for  the  incorporation  of  a  company  to  be  called 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Kailway  Company,  for  the  construction 
of  new  lines  in  the  North- West  Provinces.  On  both  these  points, 
however,  the  explanations  offered  by  Sir  Charles  Eivers  Wilson  at 
the  meeting  on  April  16th  were  quite  reassuring.  A  more  serious 
deterrent  to  the  immediate  prospects  of  holders  of  the  Third 
Preference  stock  is  the  absorption  of  gross  revenue  in  increased 
operating  expenses.  Canadian  Bank  and  Land  shares  remain  at 
high  prices,  but  the  speculation  in  Hudson  Bays  is  less  rampant, 
and  the  price  has  kept  fairly  steady  between  40J  and  42^,  the 
latter  being  the  current  quotation. 
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Considerable  activity  has  been  displayed  by  Australian  Govern- 
ment securities.  The  early  part  of  the  month  witnessed  an  ac- 
centuation of  the  previous  depression,  but  with  the  improvement 
in  Consols  a  sharp  recovery  took  place,  and  the  lost  ground  has 
been  more  than  made  good.  The  fact  that  the  movements  in 
Australian  stocks  synchronised  with  those  in  home  gilt-edged 
securities  shows  how  sensitive  these  stocks  are  to  general 
conditions.  As  I  anticipated,  prices  readily  responded  to  the 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES, 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-n  Guaran- 
oolonial/l    teed  by 
4%    „        [     Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

102 
104 

3§ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oot. 

4%    „        J   Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

106 

ft 

4  %  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
4  %     „       Ins.  Stock 

4,099,700\ 
7,900,300/ 

1904-8t 

/  102 
\  lOlx 

§f  V 

31     / 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds   . 
4  %        „     Ins.  Stock 

2,209,321\ 
4,233,815j 

iQin      /  104 
iyiu       \  104 

8$) 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

3A%  1884  Ins.  Stock. 

4,605,000 

1909-34* 

103 

2ig 

1  June  —  1  Deo, 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,499,900 
10,101,321 

1910-35* 
1938 

105 
103 

If 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2*%      ..              .,     (') 

2,000,000 

1947 

89} 

2S 

1  Apr.—  1  Oot. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

1,324,760 

1941 

90 

3* 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures    .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

107 
116 

$ 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

104 

311 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

93 

3& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

1,199,100 

1904-6 

102* 

4A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,889,171 

1937 

90 

3 

1  Apr.—  1  Oot. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 
Montreal    3    %    Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 
Do.  4%  Cons.    „ 
Ottawa  6  %  Bonds     . 
Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock  . 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1,821,917 
92,400 
385,000 
339,898 

1934 

permanent 

1932 
1904 
1923 
drawings 

102 
90x 

107x 
101 
102 
97 

3| 
3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

1  Apr.—  1  Oot. 
jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20 

110 

4 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt.  . 

300,910 
569,312 

1922-28f 
1913 

103 
100 

8tf 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3J  %  Bonds    .     . 

999,644 

1929 

99      !    3^ 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

101 

AO 

344 

1  Apr.  —  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 
Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

117,200 
138,000 

1932           101 
1914      i     106 

1 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 
30  Apr.  —31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield 

RAILWAYS. 

It 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares     .     . 

$66,141,000 

6 

$100 

132*, 

3| 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .... 

£6,406,000 

4 

100 

105 

311 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

112 

4i 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£12,404,606 

4 

100 

113 

s 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary.     .     . 

£22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

18 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference  .     .     . 

£8,420,000 

5 

PI 

114* 

4| 

Do.  5  %  2nd       

£2,530,000 

5 

1} 

99* 

4i 

Do.  4  %  3rd       

£7,168,055 

nil 

471 

nil 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed      .     .     . 

£5,219,794 

4 

n 
ii 

* 

104* 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£4,270,375 

5 

100 

136J 

ti 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£10,393,966 

4 

100 

109 

£ 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal     .... 

60,000 

10 

$200 

510 

3H 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

70 

*& 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

$8,000,000 

7 

$•50 

16£ 

4i 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

65s. 

1 

37£ 

Bf 

100,000 

22s.  6d. 

13 

42| 

2| 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

7 

5 

5 

7 

Do  new                          •     . 

25,000 

7 

3 

2£ 

Q3 

British  Columbia  Electric\0rd. 

£200,000 

nil 

Stock 

70* 

°8 

nil 

Railway  /Pref  . 

£200,000 

5 

Stock 

96 

5A 

UTB 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3*,  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8 

93 

3$ 

3  %  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

79 

4 

4  %  Inscribed      „ 

320,000 

1913-38* 

105 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „       Stock 

617,516 

1935 

108 

4  %  Cons.  Ins, 

200,000 

1936 

108 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

improved  tone  of  the  London  market,  and  there  now  seems 
to  be  a  steady  investment  demand.  The  recovery  is  specially 
gratifying  as  a  proof  of  the  exaggerated  importance  attributed  to 
recent  attacks  on  Australian  credit. 

Notwithstanding  the  better  tone  now  prevailing  there  is  still 
plenty  of  leeway  to  make  up.  On  an  average  the  prices  of 
leading  Australian  stocks  are  from  5  to  7  points  lower  than 
twelve  months  ago.  The  securities  of  the  premier  State  of  New 
South  Wales  show  the  greatest  fall,  thanks  to  the  extravagance 
of  the  Government,  which  is  the  subject  of  universal  comment. 
The  moving  spirit  in  the  administration  is  the  Minister  of  Works, 
who  appears  able  to  impose  his  will  and  his  peculiar  ideas  of 
public  finance  upon  his  colleagues.  The  revenue  returns  of  this 
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State  are  declining,  and  though  the  total  collections  for  the  nine 
months  to  31st  March  last  still  show  an  increase  of  £150,000  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  this  bids  fair  to  be  wiped  out 
during  the  final  three  months.  The  expenditure,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  likely  to  show  a  large  increase,  and  a  heavy  deficit  appears 
inevitable. 

The  Victorian  Eevenue  exhibits  a  decrease  of  nearly  £150,000 
for  the  past  nine  months,  but  here  the  position  is  more  hopeful, 
inasmuch  as  effective  steps  are  being  taken  to  reduce  expenditure 
and  provide  additional  revenue.  The  measures  proposed  to  secure 
the  latter  object  must  necessarily  inflict  hardship  on  the  com- 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 
BJ  %      „ 
3  %        „ 

I 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

109 
100 
90 

3195 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4£%  Bonds      .     .     . 
4  %  Inscribed,  1882-3 
4%         „         1885m 
84%       „         1889(4 
4% 
3%         „         (Q  .     . 

6,000,000 
5,421,800 
6,000,000 
12,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,559,343 

1904 
1908-13f 
1920 
1921-6f 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

101 
101 
105 
100 
102 
90 

1 
3& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

fl  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .     .     . 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

qi  o/ 
3J%      „ 

o  A>          n                 M 

1 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,516,734 
4,274,213 

1913-15t 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

101 
105 
100 
91 

3$ 
3H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

4  %  Bonds  .     .     . 
4  %o  Inscribed  Stock 

"3  /O          »1                       II 

AM               » 

**   /O                II                            II 

i 

6,586,700 
1,365,300 
4,840,600 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1907-16f 
1916 
1916-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
After  1916$ 

101 
101 
103 
102 
91 
91 

4 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Inscribed  .     . 

34%      »,           0  • 
3  %        „           fl  . 
3  %        „          M  . 

• 

1,876,000 
2,380,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35* 
1915-35$ 
1927$ 

102 
99 
90 
91 

g 
I 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3£o%Inscbd.  Stock 

*    /O                   II                          II 

3  7 

t)       3,456,500 
t)  \     1,000,000 
t)           450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40* 

101 
108 
92 

34 

£ 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
li< 


iarlier. 

t  No  allowance  for  redemption, 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

BH 

1  Apl.—  1  Oot. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

103 

3£ 

Do.    Harbour    Trust\ 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       ./ 

500,000 

1908-9 

104£ 

<* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

102 

3H 

Melbourne         Trams\ 
Trust  4*%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

105 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

S.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

101 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

102 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

103 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  . 

12,000 

5 

5 

4 

6£ 

Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stook  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 

£130,900 
£670,000 

if 

100 
100 

98* 
30* 

mf 

Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .     . 

£500,000 

4 

100 

102 

8*1 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  .                .     •     »' 

40,000 

10* 

40 

78 

g« 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

100,000 

j.v/5 

10 

20 

40 

5 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    ... 

60,000 

8 

25 

36 

5JL 

Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 

£750,000 

4 

100 

100 

4 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

5 

5 

If 

14J 

Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

92* 

4| 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

154,000 

7 

5 

gi 

Do.  4*  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stook  .... 
Do.  4%            „                                .     . 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

100 
100 

112* 
100 

4 

4 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,234,350 

4 

100 

61* 

S& 

Do.  3  %  B  Income  Reduced      .     .     . 

£740,610 

4 

100 

32* 

12^ 

Australian  Agricultural  £25 

20,000 

£31 

21* 

59* 

5^7g 

14,200 

11 

20 

47 

4.11 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 

42,479 

nil 

1 

.y 

Do.  5  °/  Cum.  Pref  

87,500 

5 

10 

*8* 

si 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 

£560,000 

5 

100 

105 

* 

Do.  4£  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£250,000 

** 

100 

102 

nmnity  and  naturally  evoke  opposition  in  some  quarters ;  but  the 
objections  to  one  measure  of  direct  taxation  appear  to  be  well 
grounded.  I  refer  to  the  proposal  for  raising  and  extending  the 
income-tax  levies.  The  rates  are  to  range  on  a  graduated  scale 
from  Ad.  to  Sd.  in  the  £  on  incomes  derived  from  personal 
exertion,  and  from  Sd.  to  I6d.  on  incomes  derived  from  property. 
Leaving  out  of  account  some  unfairness  in  the  incidence  of  the 
tax,  these  onerous  rates  are  calculated  not  merely  to  discourage 
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the  employment  of  capital  in  the  State  but  will  probably  lead  to 
large  withdrawals  of  capital  already  engaged  there. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  loans  in  London  just  now, 
the  Australian  Governments  and  public  bodies  are  keeping  their 
issues  within  the  lowest  possible  limits.  For  their  urgent  re- 
quirements they  have  to  rely  chiefly  upon  local  resources,  and 
issues  are  being  made  practically  on  a  4  per  cent,  basis.  In 
Melbourne  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  succeeded,  with 
the  help  of  an  underwriting  arrangement,  in  floating  a  4  per  cent, 
loan  of  £1,137,000,  of  which  £500,000  will  go  to  redeem  a  5  per 
cent,  loan  maturing  in  October.  The  Queensland  Government 
has  disposed  locally  of  4  per  cent.  Treasury  Bills  to  the  amount 

NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price,    j  Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 
5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 

266,300 
288,400 

1914 
1908 

110 
101 

n 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
Quarterly. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t 

\  29,150,302 

1929 

107 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

01   o/                                                /a 
°2  /O          II                    II          (f 

6,161,167 

1940 

103 

3§B 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%        „           „      (t 

5,134,005 

1945 

92           3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb. 

200,000 

1934-8* 

112 

4| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.Hbr.Bd.5%Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

107x 

*& 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealandl 
4%  Qua.  Stockf     ./ 

£2,000,000 

— 

100J 

4 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan 

|    200,000 

1926 

128J 

<& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons.      . 

312,200 

1908 

103 

*A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

127J 

3 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  f 

300,000 

1920 

108 

*i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

106 

H 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7fc  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  10  % 

4 

5£ 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

104 

5| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

91 

5£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

417,500 

1934 

107 

n 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.j 
Loan  / 

100,000 

drawings 

121$ 

*M 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 
Do,  4J%  Debs..     .     . 

130,000 
165,000 

1933 

126* 
106 

4| 

A 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

103 

m 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

Voi,.  V.— No.  28,  2  a 
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of  ^600,000  at  a  net  price  of  £100  14.9.  These  and  other  smaller 
local  issues  have  had  a  hardening  influence  on  Australian  money 
rates  which  will  tend  to  make  borrowing  operations  more  difficult 
in  the  near  future. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  some  of  the  Australian  States, 
there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  present  financial  situation 
of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Seddon  has  recently  an- 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

•    Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY, 

£ 

4}  %  Bonds      .     . 
4  %  1883  Inscribed 

970,900 
3,733,195 

dwgs. 
1923 

102x 
110 

$ 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo. 

4  %  1886 

9,997,566 

1916-36* 

105 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

8J  %  1886       „ 

8,215,080 

1929-49* 

101 

3$ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3  %  1886 

7,448,367 

1933-43* 

92 

»* 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 

758,700 

1919 

108 

8* 

16  Mar.  —16  Sep. 

4  %o  Inscribed  .     .     . 

3,026,444 

1937 

114 

3^ 

Apr.—  Oct. 

3,714,917 

1939 

103 

3| 

1  June  —  1  Deo, 

3  %          u             •     • 

4,500,000 

1929-49* 

93 

3A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 


Number  of  |  Dividend 
Shares  or  for  last 
Amount.  Year. 


up. 


Price.  !  Yield. 


RAILWAYS. 
Mashonaland  5  °/  Debs         .... 

£2  500,000 

5 

100 

103 

ii 

Northern  Railway  of  the   S.  African"! 
Rep  4  7  Bonds       / 

£1,500,000 

nil 

100 

99 

nil 

Pretoria-P°ietersburg  4  %  Debs.  Red.    . 
Rhodesia   Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     ./ 
Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.   . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Robinson  South  African  Banking  . 
African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f              .           . 

£1,005,400 
£2,000,000 
£1,814,877 

744,000 
80,000 
120,000 

4 
5 
5 

5 

5* 
12 

100 
100 
100 

1 

5 
6i 

101 

108 

87 

*A 

5f 
13* 

*& 

4f 
5| 

4f| 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    .     . 
Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .... 
South  African  Breweries      .... 
British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    .     . 
Do  5  °/  Debs  Red  

50,000 
30,000 
750,000 
518,364 
£1,250,000 

17 

42 

« 

nil 

5 

25* 
5 
1 
1 
100 

87 
27 
3| 

1 

4| 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .     .     . 
Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.      .     .      . 
South  African  Supply  and  Coldl  Ord. 
Storage              /  Pref. 

34,033 
10,000 
45,000 
300,000 
150,000 

15 
10 
5 
£5 

7 

10 
10 
7 

1 
1 

18* 
15J 

A 

1 

8i 

* 

'« 

B 

1 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


j 
Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

j 

| 

Cape  Town  4  %  Debs.    { 

362,000 

1943 

105       j     3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3}  %    „     .     .     . 

388,000 

1948 

98 

3Jt 

31  Mar.—  30  Se 

Durban  3A  %  Inscribed  | 
Do.  4%  Inscribed.      .   | 

300,000 
550,000 

1949 
1951-2 

95 
107 

3J 

30  June—  31  De 
30  June  —  31  Deo. 

Pietermaritzburg  3£  %  ! 

1 

200,000           1939 

94 

3« 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

nounced  that  the  revenue  for  the  financial  year  just  ended  has 
exceeded  the  estimate  by  about  £300,000.  The  expenditure 
figures  were  not  indicated,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they 
will  show  any  great  increase.  The  trade  of  the  Colony  has  con- 
tinued to  prosper.  The  imports  at  about  £11,500,000  were  much 
the  same  as  the  previous  year,  but  the  exports  largely  increased 
and  exceeded  £15,000,000,  which  is  a  record  figure.  Mr.  Seddon 
gives  warning  that  the  relations  of  the  Government  with  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  must  come  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Legislature  next  session.  The  Bank  is  now  in  such  a  strong 
position  that  the  time  is  deemed  opportune  to  review  the  arrange- 
ments made  some  years  ago,  and  to  pass  such  legislation  as  may 
be  considered  desirable.  In  this  connection,  a  suggestion  has 
been  put  forward  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  bank  with  a 
note  issue. 

South  African  affairs  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  quiescent, 
pending  the  emission  of  the  Transvaal  loan.  The  mines  continue 
to  make  fair  though  somewhat  slow  progress,  the  output  of  gold 
for  the  month  of  March  amounting  to  217,465  ounces,  as  com- 
pared with  196,573  ounces  for  February,  the  latter,  of  course, 
being  a  short  month.  The  March  output  is  valued  at  £923,739, 
and  the  monthly  production  may  be  expected  shortly  to  reach 
£1,000,000,  so  that  the  contribution  to  the  world's  supply  of 
the  precious  metal  from  South  Africa  is  once  more  assuming 
important  dimensions.  Somewhat  in  contrast  with  other  stocks 
of  similar  character,  Cape  and  Natal  Government  issues  have 
appreciated  in  value  during  the  past  month,  as  apart  from  the 
difficulties  of  the  mining  industry,  the  political  situation  seems 
to  have  distinctly  improved  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
tour.  As  a  result  of  the  high  standing  shown  by  the  accounts  of 
the  South  African  banks  referred  to  in  previous  months,  their 
shares  are  in  strong  request. 

Very  little  change  has  occurred  among  Crown  Colony  stocks. 
Ceylon  Threes  have  fallen  to  95,  and  Hong-Kong  stock,  with  the 
dividend  off,  is  quoted  at  par,  thus  yielding  the  full  interest  of 
3|  per  cent.  Maauritus  Guaranteed  Threes  are  down  to  99£,  and 

2  a  3 
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CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

j    Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3$%  ins,    . 

375,000 

1925-42f 

101 

3r7* 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  . 

250,000 

1923-45* 

91 

3& 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  .     .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

114 

BA 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins  

2,450,000 

1940 

95 

H 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  8J%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.    . 

341,800 
1,098,907 

1918-43* 
1934 

100 
106 

H 

3f 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.     .     .     . 

1,447,300 

1919-49* 

100 

3* 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3  %  guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     ./ 

600,000 

1940 

99£ 

3& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins  

482,390 

1937 

112 

u 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

104 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

600,000 

1926-44J 

92 

3| 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

80,000 

Div.  £3£ 

63 

*$i 

Feb.  —  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

though  the  security  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  Consols,  the  stock 
gives  a  return  of  3-j1^  per  cent.  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank 
shares  have  improved  in  market  value. 

TKUSTEE. 

April  20ta,  1903. 
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LETTERS   TO    THE    EDITOR 

I. 

CHILD  EMIGRATION:  SUGGESTED  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  BE  VIEW. 

SIB,— It  is  seldom  that  one  meets  with  so  humiliating  a 
confession  of  failure  as  is  contained  in  the  circular  *  recently 
issued  to  Boards  of  Guardians  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
on  the  subject  of  the  emigration  of  pauper  children. 

After  stating  that  the  Board  have  recently  been  informed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Emigration  that  "at  no  previous  time  in 
Canada  have  there  been  so  many  opportunities  as  at  present  for 
absorbing  in  a  satisfactory  manner  young  emigrants,"  the  Board 
express  the  opinion  that  emigration  affords  one  of  the  best  means 
for  providing  satisfactorily  for  the  orphan  or  deserted  children 
under  the  care  of  the  Guardians. 

Now  the  number  of  children  chargeable  to  the  poor  rates, 
receiving  indoor  relief,  as  given  in  the  last  report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  was  52,804,  the  majority  of  whom  being 
doubtless  orphans  and  deserted  children,  and  yet  the  number 
emigrated  last  year  was  only  141 !  In  1893,  the  number  was 
360,  so  that  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  the  emigration  of 
pauper  children  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

There  are  two  chief  reasons  for  this  lamentable  failure  to  use 
this  "  best  means  of  providing  satisfactorily  for  the  orphan  and 
deserted  children."  The  expense  of  placing  out  a  pauper  child  in 
England  is  represented  by  an  outfit  costing  £3  or  ^G4,  which 
sum  is  usually  repaid  out  of  the  first  year's  wages ;  whilst  the 
expense  of  emigrating  a  child  is  stated  in  the  circular  not  to 
exceed  ^15.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  those  Unions 
where  a  policy  of  £  s.  d.  has  to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  keep  the 
rates  at  a  low  level,  the  cost  of  emigration  is  prohibitive. 

The  second  reason,  it  is  to  be  feared,  arises  from  the  some- 
what complex  nature  of  the  regulations  which  have  to  be  observed 

*  Dated  March  3,  1903, 
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by  the  Guardians  when  desirous  of  emigrating  children.     They 
are  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  special  resolution  has  to  be  passed  by  the  Guardians. 

2.  A  voluntary  agency,  approved  by  the   Local   Government  Board,  has 
to   be  found  by  whom  all  arrangements  for  the  child's  emigration  will   be 
cWried  out. 

3.  A  form  consisting   of    twelve  columns    has    to    be  filled  up  by  the 
Guardians. 

4.  A  copy  of  a  medical  report  and  certificate  as  to  each  child   is  to  be 
furnished    in    accordance  with    the    terms   of    condition    5    in  the    Board's 
Memorandum  of  Conditions,  dated  April,  1888. 

5.  A  certificate  is  required  under  the  hands  of  two  of  the  justices  present 
in  petty  sessions  that  the  child  has  consented  before  them  to  the  emigration 
(13  &  14  Viet.,  cap.  101,  sect.  4). 

6.  A  cheque  is  to  be  forwarded  with  the  application  for  the  amount  due 
under  the  scale  set  forth  in  the  Board's  circular  letter  of  the  20th  April,  1898, 
to  cover  the  cost  of  annual  inspection  in  Canada,  other  than  the  first,  up  to  the 
age  of  sixteen. 

7.  With  respect  to  each  child  going  to  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  the  Board 
must  also  be  furnished  with  the  definite  assurance  of  the  Guardians  that  the 
Act  regulating  the  Immigration  into  Manitoba  of  certain  classes  of  children 
will  in  no  way  be  contravened. 

8.  With  respect  to  each  child  going  to  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  Board 
must  be  furnished  with  the  definite  assurance  of  the  Guardians  that  (subject 
to  the  interpretation  of  Section  12  of  the  Act  referred  to  in  the  Board's  circular 
letter  of  the  19th  December,  1898),  the  Act  regulating  the  Immigration  into 
Ontario  of  certain  classes  of  children  will  in  no  way  be  contravened. 

These  are  the  regulations  prepared  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  presumably  with  the  view  to  facilitate  the  emigration  of 
pauper  children,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  clerks  to  boards  of 
guardians,  who  are  usually  busy  men,  shrink  from  suggesting  the 
adoption  of  this  "  best  means  of  providing  satisfactorily  for  the 
orphan  and  deserted  children."  And  in  case  these  regulations 
should  not  be  sufficiently  deterrent,  the  Board  consider  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  girls  should  not  be  sent  out  above  the  age  of  ten 
years,  and  in  no  case,  except  under  very  special  circumstances, 
above  the  age  of  twelve  years.  This  limitation  of  age  is  naturally 
a  serious  hindrance,  as  colonists  do  not  generally  require  little 
children  of  whom  to  make  pets,  but  useful  girls  to  assist  in  the 
duties  of  the  household. 

Thus  we  see  why  the  amazing  number  of  141  pauper  children 
were  emigrated  last  year  out  of  a  total  of  52,804. 

Whilst  on  this  side  difficulties  seem  to  have  been  deliberately 
created,  the  Canadian  authorities  have  relaxed  restrictions,  so 
that  any  children  will  be  received  who  have  been  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  for  a  period  of  one  year,  and 
have  not  shown  any  serious  defects  of  health  or  character ;  and 
in  the  case  of  at  least  one  well-known  voluntary  agency,  the 
Dominion  inspector  has  not  rejected  a  single  child. 
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Leaving  the  pauper  children,  we  find  that,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
the  same  state  of  things  prevails  as  regards  the  children  and 
young  persons  under  the  care  of  the  State  in  reformatories  and 
industrial  schools.  In  1901  there  were  21,711  inmates  of  these 
institutions,  most  of  whom  have  disreputable  parents  from  whom 
it  is  most  desirable  that  they  should  be  for  ever  separated,  and 
yet  we  find  that  only  380  were  emigrated  in  the  period  1898-1900, 
as  against  402  in  the  period  1897-99.  Again  the  number  is 
ridiculously  small  and  diminishing.  Here  the  reason  is  doubtless 
one  of  expense  only,  as  the  managers  of  most  of  the  schools  find 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  make  ends  meet,  whilst  complying  with 
official  requirements  to  attain  increased  efficiency.  One  voluntary 
agency  some  time  ago  established  a  receiving  home  in  Canada,  to 
which  boys  could  be  sent  who  had  been  trained  in  English 
industrial  schools,  but  it  was  soon  closed  because  no  boys  were 
sent. 

The  question  of  child-emigration  is  really  an  imperial  one, 
involving  the  colonisation  of  our  possessions,  and  the  more  equal 
distribution  of  population  throughout  the  Empire,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  a  committee  were  appointed  to  consider  the  whole 
question,  which  should  consist  of  representatives  of  the  poor  law, 
industrial  schools,  and  voluntary  agencies  in  England,  and  of  the 
colonies  chiefly  concerned.  The  result  might  be  that  by  simpli- 
fying methods  and  affording  additional  facilities,  the  number  of 
child-emigrants  would  be  increased  a  hundred-fold,  to  the  lasting 
benefit  of  the  children  themselves  and  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Empire.  Yours,  etc., 

E,  DE  M.  EUDOLF 

(Secretary  to  the  Church  of  England 

Homes  for  Waifs  and  Strays). 

SAVOY  STREET,  W.C. 


II. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  :   FROM  A  BRITISH  COLONIAL 
STANDPOINT. 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  EMPIEE  EEVIEW. 

SIB, — A  temporary  resident  in  the  United  States  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  genial  optimism  of  its  people.  In  their 
opinion  the  giant  strides  which  the  country  is  making  com- 
mercially, will  never  be  shortened.  To  the  alien,  however,  there 
are  not  wanting  strong  indications  that  the  great  western  nation 
has  reached  its  commercial  zenith,  and  that  its  present  prosperity 
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is  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  a  company  which  pays  dividends  out 
of  capital. 

Natural  resources  have  been  and  are  being  exploited  with 
characteristic  vigour,  and  it  is  slowly  being  realised  that  they  are 
not  inexhaustible.  The  supply  of  timber,  the  basis  of  so  many 
manufactured  articles,  is  giving  out.  Professor  B.  E.  Fernow,  in 
a  paper  read  last  December  before  the  American  Association  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  made  the  following  statement : 

A  calculation  of  the  present  stand  of  virgin  timber  in  the  United  States, 
ready  to  supply  the  demand  for  lumber,  although  admittedly  on  slender  basis, 
brings  out  the  improbability,  if  not  impossibility,  of  meeting  the  increased 
demand  for  another  thirty  years  under  present  methods  of  utilisation.  Even  if 
the  entire  forest  area  of  500,000,000  acres  were  supposed  still  fully  stocked  with 
the  average  stand  per  acre,  as  reported  by  the  census  in  the  holdings  of  lumber- 
men— an  absurd  proposition — the  stock  on  hand  would  be  exhausted  within 
that  period. 

As  with  the  timber,  so  with  the  land. 

Americans  are  no  farmers,  [says  Signor  Branchi] ,  the  Italian  Consul-General 
in  New  York,  they  are  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  rich.  They  exhaust  the  soil 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  abandon  it  as  worthless  instead  of  restoring  or 
retaining  its  virtue  for  their  children.  They  are  not  patient  with  slow 
processes. 

Nearly  all  the  good  land  is  occupied,  and  it  looks  like  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  United  States  agricultural  supremacy  to 
read  that  the  chief  hydrographer  of  the  government  has  just 
returned  to  Washington  from  a  four  weeks'  trip  to  California  and 
Arizona,  the  purpose  of  his  visit  being  to  investigate  the  possi- 
bility of  applying  irrigation  to  the  north-western  desert  country. 
The  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  land,  and  the  rapid  increase 
of  population  are  apparent,  and  it  is  admitted  that  in  less  than 
twenty-five  years  the  United  States  will  consume  all  the  food 
stuffs  she  produces. 

If  the  present  volume  of  exports  is  to  be  maintained  there 
will  have  to  be  a  constant  expansion  of  sales  of  manufactured 
goods  in  order  to  offset  the  decrease  in  agricultural  products  avail- 
able for  the  foreign  market.  This  gives  rise  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  United  States,  with  her  rapidly  diminishing  natural 
resources,  will  be  able  to  compete  with  other  nations  in  manu- 
factured articles  as  successfully  in  the  future  as  she  has  done  in 
the  past.  High  authorities  are  pessimistic.  They  declare  that 
even  as  regards  the  iron  industry,  in  which  the  United  States  has 
greater  natural  advantages  than  in  any  other  field,  the  outlook  is 
not  bright.  Mr.  James  M.  Swank,  secretary  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Association,  in  his  report  for  1892  says  : 

The  figures  of  increased  imports  and  decreased  exports  of  iron  and  steel 
should  not  be  hastily  dismissed  by  our  iron  and  steel  manufacturers.  We  hope 
that  they  will  lead  them  instead  to  dismiss  the  thought  that  the  world' 
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markets  for  iron  and  steel  are  to  be  easily  captured  and  held.  The  activity  in 
our  export  trade  in  iron  and  steel  in  the  last  few  years  was  exceptional  and 
abnormal.  Not  only  is  Europe  adopting  our  improved  methods  of  manufacture, 
but  it  will  always  have  cheap  labour,  and  by  these  agencies  it  can  hold  its  own 
markets  and  actively  and  aggressively  contend  for  the  possession  of  neutral 
markets.  For  our  iron  and  steel  industries,  as  well  as  for  all  other  domestic 
manufacturing  industries,  our  home  market  must  always  be  our  best  market. 

If,  with  her  vast  coal  beds  and  the  richest  ore  deposits  yet 
discovered,  the  United  States  finds  foreign  iron  markets  so  hard  to 
conquer,  what  difficulties  will  she  have  to  encounter  as  regards 
those  industrial  branches  on  which  she  has  to  depend  for  her 
supplies  of  raw  material  upon  foreign  nations  !  How  greatly  she 
has  come  to  rely  upon  imports  of  this  character  is  shown  by  the 
report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  who  says : 

The  total  importation  of  manufacturers'  materials  (in  1902)  amounted  to 
$419,000,000  or  $70,000,000  more  than  in  1901.  Of  this  $419,000,000  the  value 
of  $328,000,000  represented  articles  in  a  crude  condition  for  use  in  manu- 
facturing, and  $91,000,000  articles  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  for  use  in 
manufacturing. 

It  has  long  been  the  boast  of  the  United  States  that  by  the 
non-exportation  of  her  agricultural  products  she  could  cause 
famine  and  compel  peace.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  tables  are 
being  turned.  Her  power  to  export  agricultural  products  is 
failing,  and  she  is  becoming  increasingly  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries  for  raw  material.  Foreigners  could  now  retort,  "  By 
the  non-exportation  of  our  raw  materials  we  can  stop  your 
machinery."  The  United  States  Government  has  therefore  two 
problems  to  solve  : — 

(a)  How  to  acquire  markets  in  which  her  manufactures 
will  have  a  tariff  advantage  over  all  competing  nations, 
and 

(b)  How  to  assure  the  continuance  of  the  supply  of  raw 
materials    so  vitally  necessary  to   her   manufacturing 
industries. 

The  situation  has  served  to  bring  out  the  inherent  business 
qualities  of  American  statesmen,  and  they  have  given  Great 
Britain  an  object  lesson  in  the  cultivation  of  trade  relations. 
Their  flag  was  raised  in  Porto  Bico  in  the  summer  of  1898.  On 
May  1st,  1900,  an  Act  abolishing  85  per  cent,  of  the  duty  on 
goods  passing  between  the  United  States  and  the  island  went  into 
effect,  and  the  remaining  15  per  cent,  of  duty  was  removed  on 
July  25th,  1901.  In  1899  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries 
was  less  than  $6,000,000.  In  1902,  under  the  new  arrangements, 
it  had  increased  to  over  $19,000,000.  Another  instance.  In  1876 
the  United  States  made  a  treaty  with  Hawaii  in  which  free  inter- 
change of  the  principal  articles  exported  by  each  country  was 
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arranged  for.  At  that  time  the  annual  trade  between  the  two 
countries  amounted  to  less  than  $1,500,000 ;  in  1898  it  had  in- 
creased to  over  $23,000,000.  Business  relations  had  bound  them 
so  closely  together  that  Hawaii  was  then  annexed.  In  1900 
freedom  of  exchange  was  extended  to  all  articles,  and  the  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries  in  1902  amounted  to  over 
$43,000,000.  "  We  have  secured  a  treaty  with  Newfoundland, 
and  intend,  if  possible,  to  make  one  with  Canada,"  said  an  ex- 
secretary  of  State  to  me  the  other  day,  "  and  you  will  see  results 
similar  to  those  achieved  in  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  There  will 
be  immediate  expansion  of  trade,  ending  in  annexation." 

In  a  lecture  on  colonisation  recently  delivered  before  the 
students  of  Columbia  University,  Dr.  Hill,  Assistant- Secretary 
of  State,  confirmed  this  expectation,  but  in  more  diplomatic 
language.  He  said — in  effect : 

Britain  has  proved  a  winner  in  the  struggle  for  colonies.  She  has  obtained 
some  of  the  choicest  spots  of  the  earth.  We  do  not  envy  her  political  power — 
government  is  costly  and  troublesome — but  we  do  desire  trade  advantages  in 
her  markets.  These  we  propose  to  obtain  by  Treaties  of  Reciprocity,  relying 
upon  the  future  to  show  whether  the  tie  of  business  interest  or  that  of 
sentiment  is  the  stronger. 

It  is  evidently  recognised  by  the  United  States  official  class 
that  Great  Britain  holds  a  commanding  position.  Her  colonies, 
when  developed,  will  supply  her  with  all  the  food  and  raw 
materials  for  manufacturing  that  she  requires.  They  also  offer 
markets  so  great  that,  under  preferential  trade,  they  would  render 
every  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  wonderfully  prosperous. 

I  have  shown  the  marvellous  growth  of  business  which  the 
preferential  policy  has  caused  between  the  United  States  and  two 
of  her  dependencies,  which,  together,  contain  only  about  10,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  a  little  over  a  million.  What 
is  Great  Britain  doing  with  possessions  covering  nearly  11,000,000 
square  miles  and  containing  a  population  of  about  400,000,000  ? 
What  an  opportunity  !  What  possibilities  1  The  adoption  of  the 
American  trade  policy  would  cause  a  new  era  of  commercial 
prosperity,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  throughout  the 
Empire.  Why  is  the  British  workman  silent  or  opposed  in  face 
of  the  results  which  the  United  States  has  achieved  ? 

If  the  United  States  negotiates  a  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Canada  while  England  is  making  up  her  mind  about  preferential 
trade,  the  Republic  will  have  added  another  to  her  long  list  of 
diplomatic  triumphs,  and  the  enemies  of  the  British  Empire  will 
rejoice. 

ALBEKT  SWINDLEHUEST 

(Barrister-at-Law,  Canada) , 
MARYLAND,  U.S.A. 
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III. 

PRACTICAL  IMPRESSIONS   OF   NEW  ZEALAND.* 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  EMPIEE  EEVIEW. 

SIR, — New  Zealand,  it  is  certain,  offers  numerous  advantages  to 
a  young  fellow  desirous  of  becoming  a  colonist.  It  is,  owing  to  its 
position,  possessed  of  a  variety  of  climate,  yet  it  has  no  extremes. 
The  North  is  genial  and  somewhat  enervating,  while  the  South, 
though  cold,  is  but  bracing,  and  more  like  the  climate  of  the 
South  of  England — gaining  rather  than  otherwise  by  the  sharp 
stimulating  frosts  of  the  winter.  Agricultural  pursuits  are 
mainly  followed  throughout.  Some  districts  make  something  of 
a  speciality  of  particular  lines.  In  the  South  Island,  the  most 
southerly  Province  of  Otago  grows  large  crops  of  grain  and  is 
also  the  home  of  alluvial  gold-mining.  Canterbury  favours  sheep- 
raising,  producing  wool  and  mutton,  and  also  grain  and  potatoes. 
Nelson  and  Marlborough  at  the  other  end  of  the  Island  produce 
in  particular  fruits  and  also  hops.  In  the  North  Island, 
Wellington  favours  agricultural  products  generally.  Taranaki 
exports  largely  mutton,  beef,  butter  and  cheese,  this  Province 
being  mainly  the  home  of  the  dairy  industry.  Hawke's  Bay  is 
largely  a  grazing  sheep  and  cattle  Province,  while  Auckland  has 
a  varied  production  of  sheep,  cattle,  dairying,  a  fair  quantity  of 
grain  and  its  peculiar  commodities  of  timber,  Kauri  gum,  and 
flax ;  also  quartz  mining.  My  experience  has  been  mainly  of  the 
Auckland  District,  which  I  must  note  as  particularly  attractive  to 
young  colonists. 

The  qualifications  which  strike  one  as  being  particularly 
necessary  are  a  willingness  for  hard  work  and  a  readiness  to  turn 
one's  hand  to  anything  that  may  come  along.  The  difference 
between  the  methods  of  the  Colonies  and  those  of  the  old  country 
are  very  apparent.  This  is  no  doubt  characteristic  of  a  young 
community.  There  is  an  absence  of  that  confinement  to  one  line 
of  work  which  is  noticeable  in  the  old  country,  and  it  probably 
gives  rise  to  the  disinclination  of  many  settlers  "to  be  bothered 
with  a  new  chum  "  who  has  to  be  taught  everything  he  is 
expected  to  do.  The  average  settler  does  a  little  of  everything. 
He  is  cultivating  his  crops,  producing  some  mutton,  wool,  and 
beef,  and  probably  running  a  small  dairy  and  selling  butter,  milk 
or  cheese,  all  according  to  the  state  of  the  markets.  Thus  one 
sees  frequently  in  the  newspapers  advertisements  requesting 

*  Letter  written  by  an  old  student  of  the  Colonial  College,  Hollesley  Bay, 
Suffolk,  after  five  years'  residence  in  New  Zealand,  to  the  Director  of  the  College, 
who  has  very  kindly  forwarded  it  to  me  for  publication.— ED. 
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engagements  of  men  able  to  milk,  plough,  and  do  general  farm 
work.  A  good  general  farm  labourer  receives  from  15s.  to  25s. 
per  week  with  food  and  quarters,  and  complaints  have  been  loud 
as  to  the  scarcity  of  all  farm  labour. 

The  opportunities  for  young  men  intending  to  settle  and  take 
up  land  of  their  own  are  many.  Although  there  are  large 
districts  where  all  the  land  is  held  and  under  cultivation,  yet 
there  are  larger  tracts  still  available  for  settlement.  And  for 
these  the  Government  offer  very  easy  and  attractive  terms.  Land 
may  be  taken  up  on  good  long  leases,  at  a  rental  of  from  Is. 
to  10s.  per  acre,  conditional  upon  improvements  up  to  a  certain 
value  being  effected  annually,  with  right  of  purchase  at  any  time 
for  a  fixed  term.  This  is  especially  suitable  for  a  man  who  under- 
stands Colonial  methods  and  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  climate 
and  soils,  but  possesses  the  disadvantage  that  the  seller  has  little 
or  no  return  for  several  years.  He  spends  his  capital  in  clearing, 
fencing,  grassing  and  stocking,  and  then  finds  he  cannot  continue 
for  want  of  a  return.  Advantage  is  taken  of  such  circumstances 
by  many,  who  for  a  price  considerably  below  what  such  improve- 
ments have  cost,  may  purchase  from  the  dispirited  and  capital- 
less  pioneer  a  block  of  land  on  which  the  most  (difficult  work 
has  already  been  done.  My  present  business  brings  such  occur- 
rences particularly  under  my  notice,  and  I  cannot  but  sympathise 
with  the  helpless  vendor,  while  at  the  same  time  congratulating 
the  purchaser  who  reaps  the  benefit  of  precious  toil  and  expendi- 
ture. On  the  other  hand  this  is,  happily,  not  the  rule. 

The  periodical  Government  Crown  Land  sales  and  ballots 
for  sections  are  crowded  with  applicants,  and  in  many  districts 
splendid  grazing  and  agricultural  country  is  being  taken  up  and 
brought  under  hand.  A  certain  area  is  felled  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  all  the  heavier  and  taller  timber  and  trees  being  cut  and 
let  lie  through  the  summer  and  autumn.  At  the  fall  of  the  year 
this  is  burnt  off,  a  successful  burn  meaning  much  to  the  settler. 
Such  fires  usually  clear  off  everything,  only  blackened  stumps  and 
heavy  tree  trunks  being  left.  A  good  mixture  of  grasses  is  then 
surface  sown  on  the  ashes,  which  in  the  next  spring  shows  a  crop 
on  which  cattle  and  young  stock  are  turned.  In  many  districts  a 
portion  is  sown  in  cocksfoot  grass,  which  the  following  autumn  is 
allowed  to  seed.  This  is  saved  and  disposed  of,  thus  yielding  at 
once  a  return  of  each  and  at  the  same  time  supplying  good  rough 
feed  for  stock.  The  stock  usually  put  on  such  lands  are  what  are 
known  as  "  stores,"  young  or  unconditioned  cattle  which  by  the 
following  spring  have  developed  into  half-beef,  and  can  be  dis- 
posed of  at  an  advance  to  those  who  are  the  fortunate  owners  of 
older  and  better  pastures  and  root  crops  grown  for  the  purpose 
of  "  topping  off"  beef  for  the  butchers. 
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However,  my  advice  to  young  men  coming  to  the  Colony 
possessed  of  some  capital  is  not  to  at  once  rush  off  and  purchase 
or  lease  land,  and  then  experiment  at  the  risk  of  swamping  their 
all,  and  finishing  as  disappointed  men.  There  are  several  points 
to  be  noted.  Firstly,  to  beware  of  those  who  make  gain  out  of 
"  new  chums "  by  rushing  them  into  purchasing  land  in  poor 
and  unsuitable  localities  and  at  ruinous  prices ;  and,  secondly, 
to  gain  some  experience  of  Colonial  climate,  soils  and  methods 
before  commencing  for  oneself.  There  are  many  experienced 
and  reliable  settlers,  farmers,  and  run  owners,  who  for  a  con- 
sideration will  receive  one  or  two  young  fellows  as  cadets  for  a 
couple  of  years,  and  willingly  teach  them  all  there  is  to  know  of 
the  practical  side  of  Colonial  life.  Thus  armed,  a  young  fellow 
is  able,  with  judgment,  to  make  choice  of  land  for  himself  and 
work  it  to  advantage.  Yours,  etc., 

E.  W.  J. 

AUCKLAND,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

IV. 
AN   AUSTRALIAN   NAVY. 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW. 

SIB, — When  the  Colonial  Premiers  met  last  year  in  conference  at 
Downing  Street,  there  was  singular  disinclination  to  commit  them- 
selves to  any  definite  course  of  action  regarding  the  important 
question  of  Imperial  defence.  They  refused,  not  without  excellent 
reason,  to  pledge  their  several  colonies  to  any  scheme  of  concerted 
military  action,  beyond  a  promise  to  bring  euch  land-forces  as 
they  had  as  much  as  possible  into  uniformity  with  the  Imperial 
army  in  arms,  equipment  and  training.  The  Cape  and  Natal 
frankly  offered  to  grant  naval  subventions  without  attaching  any 
conditions  to  the  offer,  while  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  New- 
foundland imposed  more  or  less  onerous  conditions  with  regard  to 
the  strength  of  the  squadrons  to  be  stationed  in  their  waters,  the 
maintenance  of  local  naval  reserves,  and  the  provision  of  drill- 
ships  at  the  cost  of  the  Admiralty. 

In  the  case  of  Newfoundland,  which  has  a  genuine  hardy 
maritime  population,  it  was  reasonable  to  make  provision  for  a 
naval  reserve,  but  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  position 
is  different.  The  Australian  youth  who  runs  away  from  home 
does  not  try  to  go  to  sea.  His  ambition  is  not  to  become  a 
pirate,  but  a  bushranger.  Among  the  well-to-do  residents  of  the 
Australian  seaports  yachting  and  boat-sailing  have  a  certain 
vogue,  but,  as  a  popular  sport,  boating  has  to  yield  the  palm 
to  cricket,  football,  bicycling  and  horseracing.  The  seafaring 
population  of  Australia  is  not  native-born,  but  exotic,  consisting 
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for  the  most  part  of  Scandinavians,  with  a  large  admixture  of 
Germans,  Dutch,  Spaniards,  Italians  and  nondescript  nationali- 
ties. The  crews  and  officers  of  the  coasting  and  intercolonial 
vessels,  whether  steam  or  sailing,  are  mainly  composed  of  this 
material,  generally  good,  such  as  it  is,  but  not  Australian,  not 
largely  even  British.  And  it  is  from  this  material  that  Sir 
Edmund  Barton  expects  the  Admiralty  to  recruit  a  reserve  of 
seven  hundred  seamen  and  twenty-five  officers.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances it  sounds  strange  to  hear  the  Premier  gravely 
putting  the  Admiralty's  proposal  before  the  Federal  Parliament 
as  the  first  step  toward  the  creation  of  a  genuine  Australian 
navy. 

The  promised  training-ships  are  to  give  the  country  a  body  of 
trained  and  disciplined  seamen  ;  whether  the  training-ship  could 
also  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of  skilled  scientific  officers  is  a 
question  that  Sir  Edmund  Barton  does  not  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered at  all.  Yet  it  is  the  question  of  training  officers  that 
really  presents  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  creation  of  a  fleet, 
as  of  an  army,  with  this  difference,  that  the  army  demands 
infinitely  less  special  technical  skill  than  the  fleet  for  its  proper 
management.  A  ship  of  war  at  the  present  day  is  a  box  of 
machinery  needing  for  its  safe  and  efficient  management  a  vast 
amount  of  varied  scientific  knowledge,  such  as  can  only  be 
acquired  by  a  long  course  of  study  and  great  practical  experience. 
The  British  Naval  Reserve  officer,  though  necessarily  far  below 
his  comrade  of  the  Navy  in  technical  knowledge,  has  the  advantage 
of  acquiring  experience  afloat  in  large  merchant  ships.  The 
Australian  naval  reserve  officer,  if  he  ever  materialises,  will  only 
have  coasting  experience  on  very  short  and  frequent  voyages,  and 
no  time  for  drill,  still  less  for  training  afloat.  There  are  no  long 
spells  in  port  for  Australian  coasting  or  intercolonial  steamers,  as 
there  are  for  deep-sea  ships,  giving  the  officers  and  crews  time 
for  their  qualifying  reserve  drills  and  training. 

The  original  proposal  of  the  Admiralty,  that  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  should  pay  an  annual  sum  of  £467,000  between 
them  for  the  proposed  squadron,  with  a  reserve  of  1500  seamen 
and  stokers,  was  by  no  means  an  extravagant  suggestion ;  but 
it  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  colonies  had  heavy 
financial  responsibilities  for  internal  development.  Ultimately 
the  contribution  was  whittled  down  to  £240,000  for  all  Australia, 
the  reserve  being  reduced  by  800  men  and  increased  by  twenty- 
five  officers.  There  were  probably  excellent  reasons  for  the 
omission  of  any  reference  to  officers  in  the  Admiralty's  proposal. 
The  matter  was,  however,  reconsidered,  presumably  in  con- 
sequence of  representations  based  on  the  popular  Australian 
superstition  that  Australian  soldiers  and  sailors  can  only  be 
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controlled  by  Australian  officers.  That  is  certainly  not  the 
teaching  of  experience  with  some  of  the  Australian  contingents 
during  the  late  war.  Take,  for  example,  the  story  of  the  troop- 
ship Dray  ton  Grange.  If  Australian  officers  of  experience  failed 
so  completely  to  maintain  discipline  among  men  who  had  been 
serving  under  their  command  in  the  field  for  a  year  or  two,  what 
could  be  expected  to  result  from  officers  and  men  all  equally 
untrained  and  inexperienced  thrown  together  on  board  a  strange 
ship. 

The  so-called  "  Naval  Forces  "  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth are  largely  recruited  among  the  petty  officers  and  blue- 
jackets of  the  Eoyal  Navy  who,  on  being  discharged  at  the  end  of 
their  term  of  service,  have  obtained  employment  ashore,  and  the 
officers  are  either  ex-naval  officers  or  the  yachtsmen  above- 
mentioned.  And,  as  I  have  already  stated,  officers  of  the 
merchant  service  in  active  service  in  the  coasting  or  intercolonial 
trade  would  be  unable  to  attend  drills.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
posed naval  reserve  cannot  possibly  be  anything  but  a  pretence, 
and  a  mere  excuse  for  giving  nominal  rank  to  a  few  people 
with  social  influence  enough  to  give  them  claims  on  those  in 
authority. 

These  facts  are  perfectly  well  known  in  Australia,  and 
yet  a  wild  agitation  is  on  foot  to  oppose  the  payment  of  the 
promised  subsidy,  and  to  spend  the  amount  in  forming  an 
Australian  navy,  which  the  agitators  say  could  be  effected  in  ten 
years  with  the  money.  It  is,  of  course,  useless  to  argue  with 
such  people,  but  it  will  be  well  for  the  Admiralty  to  be  wise  in 
time,  and  let  the  proposed  reserve  remain  where  it  is,  a  mere 
speculative  proposal.  Strengthening  the  Squadron  is  an  Imperial 
matter  quite  apart  from  any  consideration  based  on  local  opinion. 
It  is  a  matter  of  naval  strategy  bearing  on  the  supremacy  of 
British  power  in  the  Pacific. 

It  is  a  serious  question,  however,  whether  the  Naval  Agreement 
has  not  left  out  one  important  element  in  the  calculation  of  forces 
which  ought  to  have  been  made  a  preliminary  to  the  agree- 
ment. In  the  present  day  a  fleet  without  a  coaling  and  repairing 
station  to  which  it  can  resort  with  an  assurance  of  perfect  safety, 
is  in  very  grave  peril.  A  fleet,  even  if  victorious,  may  be  so 
much  damaged  in  a  severe  action  as  to  be  practically  crippled, 
and  as  the  ships  that  have  suffered  least  will  certainly  wait  on, 
and  help  those  most  severely  damaged,  the  speed  of  the  whole 
will  be  that  of  the  slowest.  It  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
admiral  commanding  such  a  crippled  fleet  to  find  his  repairing 
station  in  the  enemy's  hands.  And  this  might  easily  happen  to 
the  Australian  Squadron,  or  an  Australian  navy,  if  it  existed. 

No  Australian  seaport  is  safe  against  a  coup  de  main.    AU  are 
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provided  with  batteries  armed  with  more  or  less  obsolete  guns, 
chiefly  muzzle-loaders,  commanding  their  entrances,  but  any  one 
of  them  could  be  easily  stormed  by  a  company  of  Marines. 
Sydney  Harbour,  the  headquarters  of  the  Australian  Squadron, 
is  defended  chiefly  by  muzzle-loading  64-prs.  on  the  hydro- 
pneumatic  disappearing  carriages,  which  were  all  the  rage  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  before  quick-firing  breechloaders  became  a 
recognised  necessity.  There  are  also  a  few  "  Woolwich  Infants  " 
such  as  were  introduced  to  the  service  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  by  the  Arsenal  authorities.  These  are  mounted  in  open 
emplacements,  and  have  not  so  much  as  a  musketry  parapet  to 
protect  them  from  an  attack  in  rear,  or  shelter  the  gunners  from 
fire  in  front.  There  are  submarine  mines,  but  the  firing  station 
and  depot  are  as  ill-protected  as  the  guns. 

The  Admiralty  should  certainly  have  insisted  on  having  the 
headquarters  of  the  Australian  Squadron  properly  fortified  and 
sufficiently  garrisoned.  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia),  the  headquarters 
of  the  North  American  Station,  Hong  Kong,  of  the  China  Station, 
Esquimault  of  the  Pacific,  Simonstown  at  the  Cape,  are  all 
Imperial  fortresses,  garrisoned  by  Imperial  troops.  Sydney  alone 
is  left  to  the  sole  control  of  a  colonial  government,  the  individual 
members  of  which  are  undoubtedly  as  loyal  as  anyone  can  desire ; 
but  they  are  dependent  for  their  political  existence  on  a  parlia- 
ment divided  into  two  nearly  equally-balanced  parties,  between 
which  is  a  third  small  faction,  calling  itself  a  labour  party,  giving 
its  support  to  either  side  in  return  for  concessions. 

This  faction,  which  holds  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Federal 
legislature,  is  distinctly  and  avowedly  anti-Imperialist.  It  may 
be  depended  on  to  block  any  proposal  put  before  the  Legislature 
in  the  interest  of  the  Empire.  It  is  bound  by  a  cast-iron  pledge 
to  give  a  solid  block  vote  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed 
in  a  caucus  of  the  party,  and  quite  independent  of  the  opinions  of 
individual  members.  The  party  is  not  only  anti-Imperialist,  it 
is  Socialist  as  a  whole,  and  its  discipline  is  perfect.  Yours,  etc., 

JAMES  KEID 

(late  Captain,  Bengal  Artillery). 
BONDI,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
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"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home*" — Byron. 

VOL.  V.  JUNE,  1903.  No.  29. 

AN   ARRANGEMENT   WITH    FRANCE 

THE  Times  correspondent  in  Paris  and  other  high  authorities 
upon  the  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  French 
Kepublic  have,  since  the  recent  visit  of  the  King  to  France,  attached 
with  justice  much  importance  to  articles  in  La  DSpeche  Coloniale 
of  13th  and  19th  May.  The  official  organ  of  the  French  colonial 
party  had  formerly,  partly  for  patriotic  reasons  and  partly  for  others 
connected  with  the  personal  questions  of  French  politics,  perhaps 
done  something,  by  insistence  upon  the  letter  of  French  claims 
and  by  depreciation  of  corresponding  British  positions,  to  widen 
any  breach  which  Fashoda,  the  Dreyfus  case,  and  the  South 
African  war,  may  have  created  and  maintained  between  the 
countries.  More  recently  La  Depeche  has  advocated,  in  very 
general  terms,  a  friendly  feeling  towards  ourselves.  That  articles 
should  now  appear  calling,  in  the  utmost  detail,  for  a  considera- 
tion of  pending  questions  with  a  view  to  accommodation,  in  a 
paper  appealing  to  so  special  a  public,  is  indeed  a  sign  of  the 
times,  and  constitutes  in  itself  a  gratifying  fact  which  ought  to 
be  acknowledged.  That  the  French  colonial  party  should  have 
come  frankly  to  express  the  desire  which  they  now  entertain  for 
an  arrangement  of  all  pending  questions  between  the  English  and 
the  French,  is  indeed  a  return  towards  relations  better  than  any 
which  have  existed  since  Gambetta's  fall  from  power. 

We  are  told  that  we  may  take  the  article — headed   "Pour 

1'Entente  Cordiale" — as  representing  the  views  of  M.  fitienne, 

the  leader  of  the  French  Parliamentary  colonial  group.     It  may 

seem  ungrateful  to  criticise  in  detail  the  suggestions  that  are 
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made ;  but  I  think  not.  I  should  not  undertake  the  task  did  I 
not  believe  that  there  is  now  almost  universal  agreement  among 
sensible  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  that  M.  Delcasse's 
olive  branch  should  be  accepted.  That  we  are  able  to  discuss 
details  with  M.  Etienne  constitutes  a  great  advance  even  upon 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  desirability  of  an  arrangement.  If 
such  a  discussion  is  to  be  fruitful,  it  must  start  with  a  clear 
understanding,  on  both  sides,  of  the  difficulties,  for  otherwise  there 
will  be  disappointment  later  on,  when  it  will  produce  results  more 
harmful  than  can  be  brought  about  by  immediate  statement  on 
each  side  of  the  points  at  issue.  If  I  were  to  have  begun  such 
a  statement  it  is  probable  that  I  should  have  done  exactly  that 
which  the  French  writers  appear  to  me  to  have  done ;  namely, 
put  forward  a  considerable  number  of  more  or  less  well-founded 
demands  upon  our  side,  accompanied  by  what  would  seem  to  the 
other  party  to  the  discussion  to  be  a  wholly  insufficient  view  of 
any  possible  compensating  advantages  to  be  offered  them. 

The  Depeche  Coloniale  refers  to  three  categories  of  questions 
at  issue,  which  it  defines  as  those  requiring  an  understanding  on 
the  basis  of  existing  treaties ;  those  where  the  conflict  is  not 
directly  with  British,  but  with  British-colonial  interests ;  and 
those  which  are  dealt  with  separately  and  which  concern  high 
politics  in  the  Mediterranean.  I  propose  to  reverse  the  order. 

Egypt  and  Morocco  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  Prance 
has  not  shown  any  desire  in  practice  to  accept  the  proposals 
which  were  thrown  out  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  Drummond- 
Wolff  Convention,  or  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  a  later  date,  for  a 
modification  of  our  position  in  Egypt.  As  regards  Morocco, 
France  has  set  up  no  claim  that  is  inconsistent  with  our  views. 
It  had  been  rumoured  that  M.  Delcasse  had  expressed  an  opinion 
in  favour  of  that  division  of  Morocco,  the  lion's  share  to  go  to 
France,  which  has  been  widely  advocated  in  the  French  press. 
But  whether  or  no  some  months  ago  the  powerful  French 
Minister  may  or  may  not  in  conversation  have  expressed  such 
views,  he  has  more  recently  made  a  public  declaration  with 
which,  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  we  are  perfectly  content. 
The  four  powers  interested  in  Morocco — France,  Spain,  Great 
Britain,  and  Germany — are  following  the  same  line  of  policy: 
general  maintenance  of  that  which  diplomatists  illogically  describe 
as  "  an  improved  status  quo"  coupled  with  a  rigid  abstention 
from  any  disturbance  of  the  status  quo  upon  the  coast,  and  a 
benevolent  blindness  towards  such  action  as  the  French  military 
authorities  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  in  the  oases  of  their 
undefined  frontier  in  the  interior.  That  France  should  make 
herself  perfectly  secure  against  attack  or  against  disturbance  of 
the  minds  of  her  Algerian  Mohammedan  subjects,  from  the  side 
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of  Morocco,  is  accepted  as  reasonable  by  all  the  powers.  Our 
own  peculiar  interest  is  that  fresh  foreign  naval  stations  should 
not  be  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  ;  and  that 
for  this  reason  the  frontiers  of  the  possessions  of  the  various 
powers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  should  remain 
unaltered.  The  interest  which  we  possess  in  common  with 
Germany  is  that  of  trade  in  Morocco,  and  the  declarations  of 
M.  Delcasse  give  us  satisfaction  upon  both  these  points.  As 
matters  stand  there  is  no  Egyptian  question,  and  no  Morocco 
question  to  arrange. 

As  regards  the  second  class  of  questions — those  which  concern 
British  colonies — the  Depeche  Coloniale  states  that  they  are  two, 
that  of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  that  of  Newfoundland.  The  writer 
proposes  that  France  should  settle  her  difference  with  Australia 
respecting  the  New  Hebrides  directly  with  the  Commonwealth,  but 
he  is  under  a  sad  misconception  of  Australian  views,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  situation.  The  French  pledged  themselves  in  1883  not  to 
entertain  the  question  of  the  New  Hebrides  without  conditions  satis- 
factory to  the  Australasian  colonies  secured  in  consultation  with 
those  colonies.  The  offer  to  cease  sending  convicts  to  the  Pacific, 
which  he  seems  to  think  new  and  valuable,  was  refused  in  1886 ; 
and  in  1887,  when  it  was  settled  that  the  New  Hebrides  could 
not  be  given  to  France,  France  obtained  the  island  of  Eapa, 
which  she  could  not  have  obtained  without  our  willingly  putting 
an  end  to  the  joint  agreement  with  regard  to  that  island.  The 
writer  in  the  Depeche  imagines  that  an  understanding  for  a 
Fren'ch  annexation  of  the  New  Hebrides  could  now  be  obtained 
by  France  giving  an  assurance  to  Australia  that  she  would  send 
no  convicts  to  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  or  anywhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Australia.  The  Australians,  who  prevented 
Lord  Salisbury  some  years  ago  from  acquiescing  in  a  French 
occupation  of  the  New  Hebrides,  would  never  consent  to  a  French 
annexation  under  any  conditions  whatever,  and  the  door  is 
absolutely  closed  by  the  declarations  for  some  years  past  of  the 
intentions  of  the  British  Government  to  maintain  the  existing 
arrangement  with  France  by  which  neither  power  can  annex 
these  islands.  We  are  now  represented  by  a  commissioner  in  the 
New  Hebrides  ;  French  settlement,  which  had  been  proceeding 
for  some  time,  has  now  been  matched  by  Australian  settlement, 
which  is  going  forward  fast,  and  there  is  not  the  remotest  pros- 
pect of  any  change  in  the  situation  being  seriously  proposed  by 
responsible  statesmen  upon  either  side. 

Concerning  Newfoundland,  the  other  question  in  the  second 
class,  there  is  every  reason  for  an  arrangement,  but  arrangement 
is  difficult.  Without  going  into  the  history  of  the  Newfound- 
land question,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  French  have  a 
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fair  case  for  their  view  of  the  Treaties  and  of  those  "King's 
Declarations  "  which  give  them  far  more  than  the  words  of  the 
Treaties  give.  On  the  other  hand,  these  treaties  and  declarations, 
which  belong  to  the  eighteenth  century  and  which  have  never 
even  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  been  renewed 
in  terms  so  hostile  to  the  modern  Newfoundland  view,  are  far 
more  musty  than  many  solemn  treaties  to  which  little  or  no 
attention  is  now  paid.  Even  the  solemn  declarations  of  the 
powers  at  the  African  Conference  at  Berlin  in  1884-5  have  been 
disregarded  by  them ;  and  Newfoundlanders  naturally  think  that 
it  is  a  little  hard  that  in  their  case  alone  highly  artificial  arrange- 
ments, dating  in  the  main  from  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century, 
and  in  their  latest  form  from  the  evil  days  of  1783  when  they 
caused  the  fall  of  a  British  Government,  should  be  maintained  to 
the  letter  against  colonial  feeling  in  our  times.  A  voluntary 
declaration  accompanying  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  indeed  a 
somewhat  ancient  document  to  receive  a  rigid  interpretation  in 
our  day.  That  France  should  deal  directly  with  Newfoundland 
would  be  willingly  agreed  to  by  our  statesmen,  and  it  is  the 
definite  proposal  of  La  Depeche  Coloniale  ;  but  we  doubt  whether 
such  conferences  would  be  likely  to  be  fruitful.  La  Depeche 
Coloniale  thinks  that  when  the  Newfoundlanders  are  convinced 
that  France  will  not  surrender  her  cod  fisheries  they  will  come  to 
an  arrangement  which  will  alter  the  existing  territorial  situation ; 
but  the  words  used  point  to  the  concession  to  France  of  portions 
of  the  soil  of  a  British  Colony.  It  is  not  denied  by  the  highest 
asserter  of  the  French  claims  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
fish  upon  the  shore,  that  no  portion  of  the  island  is  French 
territory.  France  has  a  cod  fishery  of  importance  on  the  Great 
Banks  with  which  no  one  desires  to  interfere.  She  has  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  Newfoundland  an  unimportant  fishery  pursued 
but  by  few  persons,  which  the  British  Government  asserts  to  be 
a  concurrent  right,  and  which  the  French  claim  to  be  an  absolute 
right  even  as  against  ourselves.  In  practice  we  have  allowed  the 
French  view  to  prevail,  though  we  have  constantly  asserted  the 
opposite  position  as  representing  the  true  international  situation. 
The  landing  rights  might  be  bought  out,  but  they  could  never  be 
converted  into  a  foundation  for  a  change  of  sovereignty  upon  any 
portion  of  the  coast.  That  they  should  be  extinguished  is  a 
British  interest,  because  an  interest  of  peace,  which  it  would  be 
worth  our  country  buying  at  a  good  price. 

The  questions  which  are  the  most  numerous  are  those  which 
the  Depeche  treats  in  the  first  and  which  I  put  in  the  third  place 
— those  which  are  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  existing 
treaties. 

Three  questions  are  specified  in  this  group ;  that  of  boundaries 
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in  West  Africa,  that  of  concessions  in  the  Congo,  and  that  of 
Siam.  As  regards  the  French  boundary  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sokoto  and  generally  between  the  Niger  and  Lake  Tchad,  we 
are  dealing  with  the  district  where  the  recent  enterprise  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has,  contrary  to  the  usual  case  in  Western 
Africa,  been  greater  than  that  of  France.  Our  old  colonies  on 
the  West  Coast  have  been  circled  round  by  the  French  until  they 
have  become  little  dots  in  a  vast  French  territory.  In  Nigeria  it 
is  otherwise,  and  it  will  not,  I  imagine,  be  easy  to  persuade  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Sir  Edward  Lugard  that  France  should  be 
allowed  to  indent  on  Sokoto  and  to  vary  in  her  own  favour  the 
settlement  of  1898,  which  was  not  considered  specially  favourable 
to  ourselves.  At  the  same  time  I  have  admitted  that  if  we  want 
to  extinguish  for  the  sake  of  peace  the  French  landing-rights  in 
Newfoundland,  we  must  be  prepared  to  offer  compensation  which 
conceivably  might  be  more  easily  accepted  in  the  form  of  terri- 
torial advantage  in  Africa  than  in  the  shape  of  money.  There  is 
no  fault  that  can  reasonably  be  found  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  writer  in  La  DSpeche  treats  the  West  African  boundary 
question. 

I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  his  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
Congo  concessions  question,  in  which  he  entirely  misapprehends, 
or  at  least  abstains  from  stating  the  facts  which  are  essential  to 
a  fair  consideration  of  the  matter:  "As  regards  the  Congo  we 
have  the  incontestable  right  to  establish  on  our  territory  the  land- 
law  and  system  of  property  which  suit  us.  Foreign  houses 
which  were  founded  before  the  concessions  were  granted  had 
clearly  only  a  precarious  situation."  The  writer  goes  on  to 
declare  that  as  their  interests  have  suffered  by  the  change  it 
would  be  graceful  to  admit  this  and  to  make  some  compensation : 
but  he  rejects  arbitration  as  throwing  a  doubt  on  the  justice  of 
French  rights,  and  limits  the  compensation  to  the  houses  affected. 
This  grant  worrid  be,  the  Depeche  thinks,  a  set-off  against  our 
expected  generosity  in  the  matter  of  the  Sokoto  boundary. 

The  statement  of  La  Depeche  ignores  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  West  Africa  Conferences  of  the  Powers.  It 
mentions  neither  the  arrangements  come  to  as  to  the  Congo  basin, 
nor  those  decided  upon  for  the  maritime  zone.  We  have  little 
or  no  fault  to  find  with  the  French  colonies  as  a  whole.  The 
application  of  the  concessionaire  regime  to  the  portion  of  the 
French  Congo  which,  lying  within  the  Congo  basin  or  the 
maritime  zone,  is  subject  to  the  stipulations  against  monopoly 
or  favour  in  matters  of  commerce,  agreed  to  by  France,  is  a 
special  and  peculiar  grievance.  We  maintain  that  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  an  obvious  violation  of  our  rights.  The  French 
deny  this;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  question  for  arbitration — 
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which  they  reject — it  is  this  one.  The  old  Liverpool  firms  which 
were  upon  the  Congo  on  the  French  or  northern  bank  long  before 
M.  de  Brazza  first  went  there  had  been  assured  by  our  Govern- 
ment that  they  would  be  protected  in  their  rights.  We  had 
treaties  with  the  chiefs  [which  are  in  Hertslet's  '  Map  of  Africa 
by  Treaty']  before  M.  de  Brazza  was  heard  of.  We  accepted 
French  annexation  on  the  faith  of  the  assurance  in  favour  of 
Free  Trade  and  permanent  absence  of  monopoly  or  privilege,  and 
our  merchants  were  told  that  they  were  safe  under  the  promise 
of  France.  We  believe  that  promise  to  have  been  directly 
violated ;  and  no  compensation  to  the  Liverpool  firms  will  meet 
the  point. 

The  proceedings  of  which  in  the  French  Congo  we  have  the 
right  to  complain  are  in  the  interest  of  Belgian  companies  and 
are  imitated  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  Congo  State ;  but 
natives  are  better  treated,  and  always  will  be,  and  the  French 
companies,  unlike  the  Belgian,  do  not  pay.  The  House  of 
Commons  has  just  forced  our  Government  to  call  the  Powers 
to  consider  the  "  evils  prevalent "  in  respect  of  defective 
humanity  and  of  trading  monopoly  in  the  Congo  State.  If 
the  result  of  the  interference  of  Europe  were  to  be  a  break  up 
of  the  Congo  State  at  the  death  of  King  Leopold,  British  traders 
and  British  supporters  of  native  rights  would  be  inclined,  but  for 
the  breach  of  faith  as  to  trade  in  the  French  Congo,  to  welcome 
the  presence  of  the  French  in  the  rich  territory,  half  as  large 
as  Europe,  at  present  under  the  evil  control  of  the  Congo  State. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  is  in  a  small  portion  of  the  French 
Congo,  where  alone  the  French  are  under  the  anti-monopoly 
conditions  of  the  Berlin  Act,  that  they  favour  monopoly  in 
practice,  and  that  in  their  other  colonies,  where  they  are  under 
no  such  stipulations,  they  have  the  sagacity  to  place  fewer  im- 
pediments in  the  way  of  trade.  French  rule  is  everywhere  far 
better  for  the  natives  than  is  that  of  the  Congo  State. 

The  last  question  which  need  be  considered  is  that  of  Siam : 
the  third  under  the  first  head  of  the  article  "Pour  1'Entente 
Cordiale."  The  suggestion  made  is  that  France  "  should  act," 
and  should  deal  with  the  slice  of  Siam  which  under  the  arrange- 
ment between  France  and  Great  Britain  as  to  Siam  is  reserved  to 
French  influence,  as  the  writer  thinks  we  have  dealt  with  "  the 
vassal  States  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca."  We  all  believe  that 
the  rumours  as  to  our  virtual  annexation  of  one  of  the  smaller  of 
these  States  were  ill-founded.  If  France  absorbs  her  slice,  and  we 
in  consequence  should  absorb  ours,  the  result  will  be,  not  better 
relations,  but  a  more  dangerous  state  of  tension  as  regards  that 
central  zone  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  arrangement  between 
the  Powers  to  secure.  M.  Delcasse,  it  will  be  remembered, 
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recently  concluded  a  Treaty  with  Siam,  which  greatly  offended 
the  French  colonial  party,  and  which  has  not  been  ratified  :  and 
the  desire  to  swallow  the  part  of  Siam  which  on  the  French  side 
was  excluded  from  the  guarantee,  or  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of 
dominating  the  Siamese  Government,  is  a  portion  of  the  general 
policy  of  M.  Etienne.  We  need  not  regard  this  passage  of  the 
article  as  being  specially  addressed  to  ourselves.  Those  who 
wish  for  a  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  between  the  countries 
will  desire  that  the  frontiers  of  both  should  be  kept  where  they 
are.  To  bring  them  closer  by  an  advance  on  the  part  of  each  is 
highly  dangerous.  The  particular  method,  however,  which  is 
suggested  by  the  writer  of  the  article  for  dealing  with  Siam  is 
that  the  Viceroy  of  India  and  the  Governor-General  of  Indo- 
China  should  negotiate  between  themselves.  To  this  proposal 
there  ought  to  be  no  objection  on  our  part.  But  the  professed 
object  in  the  writer's  view,  which  is  to  "  fortify  our  situation  in 
Bangkok,"  is  one  which  is  at  variance  with  the  avowed  object  of 
his  article  as  a  whole,  and  with  the  avowed  line  taken  in  the 
paragraph  itself.  There  can  be  no  question  under  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement  of  any  such  change  in  Siam  as  to  fortify 
French  influence  at  the  capital,  unless  at  the  same  time  British 
influence  is  also  "  fortified  "  there  in  the  same  degree.  Obviously 
this  fact  would  be  in  the  mind  of  any  viceroy  of  India,  and  the 
matter  might  safely  be  left  to  him. 

Those  who  carefully  read  the  article  of  May  13th  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  will  find  that  there 
remain  in  their  minds  three  questions  which  deserve  treat- 
ment ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  there  are  only  three. 
In  Siam,  which  is  not  one  of  them,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done.  If  the  French  decide  to  interfere  with  their  slice,  we 
shall  undoubtedly,  wisely  or  unwisely,  interfere  with  ours,  and 
there  will  be  an  increase  of  risk  without  sufficient  reason ; 
but  it  is  not  done  yet,  and  prudence  may  prevent  it.  At  all 
events  we  have  nothing  to  offer  and  nothing  to  receive.  For 
reasons  which  have  been  given,  the  questions  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Morocco,  if  they  can  be  said  to 
exist,  do  not  need  or  cannot  receive  treatment,  and  offer  no 
pressing  danger.  At  the  same  time  the  French  gain  something 
by  our  convenient  blindness  to  the  movement  of  their  rolling 
hedge  on  their  Algerian  frontier.  The  three  questions  which  can 
be  mentioned  with  some  prospect  of  advantage  are  Newfoundland, 
where  the  French  have  rights,  musty  it  may  be,  and  trifling  in 
importance,  but  sound  in  themselves,  which  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  both  countries  to  extinguish  for  compensation,  and  the  two 
West  African  matters.  I  apply  to  the  French  rights  in  New- 
foundland the  epithet  trifling,  because  the  fishery  on  the  banks, 
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which  is  important,  is  not  at  stake,  and,  on  the  contrary,  would 
be  benefited  by  the  policy  as  to  bait  which,  after  an  arrange- 
ment, the  Newfoundlanders  might  be  expected  to  pursue.  In 
the  case  of  the  Sokoto  frontier  France  asks  something  from  us 
which  there  may  possibly  be  no  sufficient  reason  to  refuse  in 
connection  with  advantages  elsewhere ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
concessions  within  the  Free  Trade  limits  of  the  Congo  Basin 
or  of  the  maritime  zone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Congo,  we 
have,  as  we  think,  a  clear  case  in  international  law,  which,  if 
any  matter  is  ever  to  be  referred  to  the  Hague  tribunal,  we  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  imagine  to  be  eminently  one  for  the 
decision  of  that  body.  Our  traders  have,  however,  no  objection 
to  the  exercise,  under  a  free  trade  and  no  monopoly  regime,  of 
the  French  pre-emption  over  the  vast  basin  of  the  Congo  in  the 
hands  of  the  Congo  State.  Monopoly  will,  in  the  long  run,  kill 
either  the  French  or  the  Belgian  Congo,  or  any  colony,  and 
cannot  permanently  be  maintained  by  France. 

The  practical  suggestion  which  may  be  made  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  three  matters  which  can  be 
and  should  be  settled,  is  that  a  French  commission  should  be 
appointed,  with  facilities  from  us,  to  ascertain,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  French  opinion,  the  exact  nature  and  value  of  the  French 
treaty  rights  still  exercised  on  the  shore  of  Newfoundland.  We 
have  no  sufficient  reason  to  exclude  the  French  from  a  concurrent 
right  of  fishing  in  the  waters  of  the  French  shore,  and  might  even 
be  willing  to  extend  that  right  to  the  whole  of  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  island  in  connection  with  proposals  for  buying  out 
their  right  of  landing  to  dry  fish. 

Quite  apart  from  M.  Etienne's  proposals  for  a  direct  arrange- 
ment between  France  and  Great  Britain  as  regards  all  outstanding 
questions,  there  is  an  opportunity  of  peaceful  action  in  common 
afforded  by  the  present  desire  in  both  countries  for  economy,  and 
in  particular  for  reduction  of  expenditure  upon  armaments.  I 
cannot  but  think  that,  if  advantage  were  taken  of  the  present 
good  relations  and  friendly  feeling  on  the  two  sides,  for 
M.  Delcasse  to  agree  with  Lord  Lansdowne  in  favour  of  taking 
up,  in  a  less  drastic  form,  the  Emperor  of  Eussia's  proposals,  it 
might  be  possible  to  decide  upon  a  certain  lessening  of  naval 
programmes  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  Eussia,  and  France.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  leave  wholly  out  of  account  the  German 
programme,  but  if  Eussia  were  to  follow  the  example  of  France 
in  retarding  the  execution  of  her  present  programme,  we  could 
afford  to  make  some  response. 

CHAELES  W.  DILKE. 
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MR.    CHAMBERLAIN'S    NEW   CHAPTER 

WHAT  the  Empire  wants  is  a  well-organised  scheme  of  naval 
and  military  defence  in  which  all  parts  are  properly  recognised, 
and  to  the  cost  of  which  all  parts  are  in  one  way  or  another 
contributing  their  share ;  a  State  department  of  emigration 
in  London,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Governments 
oversea ;  preferential  and  reciprocal  treatment  for  home  and 
colonial  produce,  and  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties 
where  the  fiscal  policy  of  foreign  Powers  affects  injuriously  the 
industries  of  our  Colonies  and  the  manufactures  of  the  Mother- 
land. In  short,  we  want  an  Empire  in  being,  not  a  paper 
Empire.  And  thanks  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  there  seems  at  last  to 
be  a  probability  of  steps  being  taken  to  secure  the  necessary 
change  in  our  fiscal  policy,  which  is  the  first  reform  to  be 
carried  out  before  these  wants  can  be  adequately  supplied. 

Each  year  the  tariff  problem  of  the  Empire  becomes  more  and 
more  complicated.  The  battle  between  Free  Trade  and  Protec- 
tion has  been  fought  out  so  often  that  expressions  once  well 
defined  now  convey  but  little  meaning,  and  are  distorted  and 
twisted  for  party  purposes  beyond  recognition.  No  longer  are 
the  opponents  of  preferential  treatment  and  reciprocity  with  the 
Colonies  content  to  examine  and  criticise  in  the  spirit  of  the  free 
trade  policy  which  animated  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright.  They 
take  no  account  of  the  immense  growth  of  our  Colonies  since  the 
birth  of  self-government  and  the  condition  to  which  our  trade  has 
been  brought  by  half  a  century  of  high  protective  tariffs  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  continental  countries.  The  absolute 
necessity  of  keeping  the  home  market  open  for  colonial  produce, 
and  at  the  same  time  providing  an  outlet  for  home  goods  is 
nothing  to  the  Little  Englander.  These  men  worship  their 
interpretation  of  Free  Trade  as  if  it  were  inspired,  and  look 
upon  reciprocity  as  the  personification  of  all  that  is  evil.  With 
an  obstinacy  born  of  ignorance  they  apply  the  facts  and  figures 
of  fifty  years  ago  to  prove  their  devotion  to  the  commercial  creed 
of  their  fathers,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  circumstances  and 
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conditions  of  that  period  have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
those  of  to-day. 

The  ideal  situation  would  of  course  be  the  establishment  of  a 
Customs  Union  comprising  the  whole  Empire,  whereby  all  the 
existing  barriers  to  free  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
various  members  would  be  removed,  and  the  aggregate  customs 
revenue  equitably  apportioned  among  the  different  communities. 
That,  indeed,  was  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  the  Premiers  at  the  Coronation  Conference,  and  "  such  an 
arrangement,"  Lord  Eipon,  when  representing  the  Colonial 
Office  in  the  last  Liberal  administration,  informed  the  colonial 
governors,  "  would  be  in  principle  free  from  objection,  and  if  it 
were  practicable,  would  certainly  prove  effective  in  cementing  the 
unity  of  the  Empire  and  promoting  its  progress  and  stability." 

But  the  time  for  a  policy  of  free  trade  within  the  Empire  has 
gone  by  and  the  premiers  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so  in  answer  to 
the  Colonial  Secretary's  offer.  "  Give  us  a  preference,"  they  said, 
"  that  is  what  we  now  desire,  and  we  will  give  you  a  preference 
in  our  markets."  In  other  words,  "  So  arrange  your  fiscal 
system  as  to  establish  differential  duties  in  the  mother-country  in 
favour  of  colonial  produce,  and  we  will  arrange  our  fiscal  system 
in  favour  of  the  produce  of  the  mother-country."  This  proposal, 
involving  as  it  does  a  complete  reversal  of  our  fiscal  and  com- 
mercial system,  naturally  required  very  great  consideration  before 
Mr.  Chamberlain  could  advise  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet  as  to 
the  advisability  of  accepting  or  refusing  it.  A  year  has  passed 
since  the  Premiers  met  at  Downing  Street,  and  many  things  have 
happened.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  had  time  to  think  over  the 
colonial  offer  in  all  its  bearings,  and  he  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, the  only  possible  conclusion,  that  it  is  England's  duty 
to  accept  the  offer  made.  But  we  must  not  dilly-dally.  It  is 
now  or  never.  Just  as  the  days  of  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire 
have  passed  away,  never,  I  fear,  to  return,  so  in  due  course  will 
the  chance  of  establishing  Preferential  Trade  within  the  Empire 
disappear.  And  then  what  shall  we  see?  A  war  of  tariffs  in 
which  British  goods  are  struggling  with  foreign  goods  under 
conditions  far  more  onerous  than  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 
In  vain  will  the  British  manufacturer  and  the  British  working 
man  plead  for  an  entry  on  preferential  terms  into  the  markets 
which  their  forefathers  created  and  for  which  their  own  flesh  and 
blood  fought  and  died.  The  recording  angel  of  time  will  but 
reply,  "  Too  late,  too  late,  ye  cannot  enter  now." 

But  if  the  nominal  difficulty  be  one  of  tariffs,  the  real  point 
at  issue  depends  on  the  answer  to  the  question,  Are  we  an  Empire 
in  the  ordinary  accepted  meaning  of  the  term,  the  meaning  which 
attaches  to  the  German  Empire,  or  are  we  a  mere  conglomeration 
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of  States  in  which  the  parent  State  goes  its  way  and  the  children 
take  their  ways,  the  only  common  ties  being  language  and  colour  ? 
Mr.  Chamberlain  says  we  are  an  Empire,  but  "  the  man  in  the 
street "  has  some  difficulty  in  accepting  the  assertion.  And 
scarce  wonder,  for  we  find  Great  Britain  entering  into  one 
commercial  arrangement  with  Germany,  and  Canada  declaring 
herself  a  free-lance.  Consequently,  when  Canada  tries  to  help 
the  Mother  Country,  and  Germany  retaliates,  the  Mother  Country 
is  powerless  to  interfere  on  either  side,  not  because  she  has  no 
desire  to  do  so,  but  because  she  has  declared  in  favour  of  a 
commercial  policy  which  is  rapidly  sapping  the  juice  from  the 
branch  and  withering  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  That  foreign 
powers  should  urge  us  to  continue  a  policy  of  national  suicide 
is  not  surprising.  But  it  makes  one  indignant  to  find  men  of 
mark  in  this  country  inveighing  against  the  policy  of  Empire 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  so  ably  and  clearly  sketched  out  at 
Birmingham. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Imperial  penny  post  we  have  to 
thank  Canada  for  bringing  matters  to  a  head  in  the  present 
instance.  When  the  colonies  secured  for  themselves  the  abstract 
right  to  give  a  preference  to  the  Mother  Country,  which  they  did 
when  Great  Britain  denounced  the  commercial  treaties  with 
Belgium  and  Germany,  Canada  alone  took  advantage  of  the 
position  to  give  a  preference  to  home  manufactures.  But  while 
other  nationalities  regarded  the  episode  as  a  natural  outcome  of 
the  new  situation,  Germany  felt  herself  aggrieved,  and  replied  by 
increasing  the  duties  on  Canadian  imports.  After  bearing  with 
this  additional  taxation  for  a  considerable  period,  the  Dominion 
Government  retaliated,  whereupon  Germany  announced  her  in- 
tention of  penalising  the  products  of  Canada,  and  approached  the 
Mother  Country  with  a  view  of  obtaining  redress  at  headquarters. 
Meanwhile,  Great  Britain  had  benefited  by  the  preference,  but 
hardly  to  the  extent  anticipated.  On  the  result  being  pointed 
out,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  when  over  here  last  year,  said  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  We  have  done  for  you  as  much  as  we  can  do 
voluntarily  and  freely,  and  without  return.  If  you  are  willing  to 
reciprocate  in  any  way,  we  are  prepared  to  reconsider  our  tariff 
with  a  view  of  seeing  whether  we  cannot  give  you  further  reduc- 
tions, especially  in  regard  to  those  goods  in  which  you  come  into 
competition  with  foreigners,  and  we  will  do  this  if  you  will  meet 
us  by  giving  us  a  drawback  on  the  small  tax  of  one  shilling  which 
you  have  put  upon  corn."  A  generous  offer,  and  one  with  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  the  fullest  sympathy.  Indeed,  he  was 
quite  ready  to  bring  in  a  bill  giving  effect  to  the  proposal.  But 
presumably  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not  see  his  way 
to  give  the  preference  since  he  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
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the  corn  tax  altogether ;  and  so  for  a  time  Canada  is  left  in  the 
lurch. 

In  the  circumstances,  one  hardly  wonders  at  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Finance  stating  that  "  if  we  are  told  definitely  Great 
Britain,  the  Mother  Country,  can  do  nothing  for  us  in  the  way 
of  reciprocity  we  must  reconsider  our  position  and  reconsider  the 
preference  that  we  have  already  given."  In  short,  Canada  has 
very  plainly  intimated  that  she  will  declare  against  us  unless  we 
see  our  way  to  a  treaty  of  reciprocity.  This  may  mean  that  Canada 
will  make  terms  with  Germany  instead  of  entering  into  a  reci- 
procal arrangement  with  the  Mother  Country.  But  will  England 
stand  by  and  see  the  commercial  dismemberment  of  the  British 
Empire  ?  I  don't  think  so.  Nor  does  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  and  the  Canadian 
Minister's  statement  Germany  has  postponed  the  imposition  of 
her  penalising  tariff.  But  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  voices  the  views 
of  the  Government,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  does, 
the  scene  will  soon  be  changed,  for  Great  Britain  will  not  renew 
the  modus  vivendi  with  Germany.  This  means  the  abandon- 
ment of  "  most  favoured  nation  treatment "  and  a  free  hand 
with  our  colonies,  in  other  words,  the  throwing  over  of  the 
Little  Englanders'  interpretation  of  "Free  Trade,"  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  substance  for  the  shadow  in  our  future  fiscal 
arrangements  with  foreign  powers  and  the  great  self-governing 
dependencies  of  the  Empire. 

I  do  not,  however,  quite  follow  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  com- 
parison between  the  British  and  German  Empires.  Starting  with 
the  assertion  that  the  British  Empire  is  "  one  and  indivisible," 
he  proceeds  to  argue  that  because  Canada  gives  us  a  preference,  it 
is  no  affair  of  Germany's.  As  well  might  he  object  to  the  com- 
mercial dealings  between  the  German  States.  But  surely  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  German  States  as  regards  outside 
countries  is  governed  from  Berlin !  What  Berlin  ordains  the 
German  States  have  to  follow.  Now  that  is  not  so  in  the  case  of 
the  British  Empire.  Our  Colonies  can  practically  make  their 
own  fiscal  arrangements,  not  only  amongst  themselves,  but  with 
foreign  powers,  subject  of  course  to  the  sanction  of  the  Crown, 
and  as  regards  foreign  powers  the  observance  of  the  usual 
channels  of  negotiation.  In  other  words  our  Colonies  are,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  separate  countries  in  respect  to  their  fiscal 
arrangements.  That  is  to  say,  in  cases  like  that  of  Canada,  where 
they  are  not  parties  to  the  commercial  treaties  binding  Great 
Britain  and  foreign  powers,  their  action  is  not  limited  by  the 
most  favoured  nation  treatment.  How  then  does  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain assert  that  the  British  Empire  is  "one  and  indivisible?" 
That  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  what  it  must  be,  and  what  it  will  be 
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when  we  have  a  preferential  and  reciprocal  treaty  with  the 
Colonies  and  have  abolished  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment. 
Not  that  the  change  will  take  away  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  as  to  fiscal  matters,  but  it  will  limit  that  independence 
to  a  sphere  outside  their  own  preferential  arrangements  with  the 
Motherland.  In  effect,  Germany  says,  "  If  you  are  an  empire 
then  deal  with  us  as  an  empire,  if  you  are  not  an  empire  then 
we  are  ready  to  make  our  own  arrangements  with  each  country 
comprising  the  King's  dominions.  But  you  must  not  compel  us 
to  extend  to  you  our  treaty  tariff,  and  expect  us  to  allow  your 
colonies  to  give  British  goods  a  preference  over  German  goods 
and  make  no  retaliation."  I  can  well  understand  Germany's 
anxiety  in  the  case  of  Canada.  She  fears  similar  action  on  the 
part  of  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Cape.  And  if  these  fears 
be  well  grounded  British  goods  will  be  given  a  preference  in  the 
British  colonies  over  German  goods,  while  Germany  will  have  to 
give  to  British  goods  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment.  This 
policy  will  not  suit  Germany.  The  non-renewal  of  the  modus 
vivendi  is  then  but  a  necessary  corollary  to  denouncing  the 
Zollverein  Treaty,  and  the  second  step  towards  closer  commercial 
union  cannot  be  long  delayed. 

It  is  said  that  Australia  is  not  willing  to  see  a  change  of  fiscal 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  mother-country,  consequent  upon  her 
own  increasing  markets  with  Japan  and  America ;  but  that  is  not 
what  Australia  told  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  Coronation  Confer- 
ence. At  any  rate,  as  I  understand  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  all  the  colonies  to  make  treaties  of  reciprocity  with 
us  in  order  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  the 
same  goods  in  each  colony  must  be  subject  to  preferential  treat- 
ment. Australia  need  not  give  the  same  preference  to  British 
goods  as  Canada  or  the  Cape,  and  vice  versa.  Moreover,  with 
imperial  reciprocity,  neither  Australia  nor  any  other  colony,  can 
expect  to  do  quite  the  same  trade  with  foreign  powers  as  they 
are  now  doing;  but  what  is  lost  in  this  respect  will  be  made 
up  by  increased  trade  with  the  Motherland.  And  what  the 
motherland  loses  with  foreign  countries  will  be  made  up  by 
increased  business  within  the  Empire.  As  for  a  possible  break- 
down in  supplies  that  need  occasion  no  apprehension.  We  have 
heard  what  Canada  has  to  say  on  the  subject.  And  the  view  of 
Canada  receives  ample  corroboration  in  the  following  statement, 
recently  *  made  by  Sir  John  See,  Premier  of  New  South  Wales, 
which  has  just  been  cabled  here. 

In  the  course  of  an  interview,  Sir  John  See  expressed  cordial  sympathy 
with  the  ideas  put  forward  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech.     He  was  perfectly 

*  Sydney,  May  22. 
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sure  that  the  more  firm,  consolidated,  and  self-sustained  the  Empire  was  in 
times  of  difficulty,  the  better  it  would  be  for  all  concerned,  because  in  the 
event  of  international  complications  the  Empire  would  have  to  be  self- 
dependent.  Australia's  potentialities,  the  Premier  continued,  were  immense  in 
the  direction  of  dairying  capabilities,  the  supply  of  foodstuffs,  and  stock.  She 
also  had  vast  timber  resources,  while  her  coal  supplies  were  inexhaustible. 
Sir  John  See  pointed  out  that  in  the  near  future  Australia  would  be  in  a 
position  to  supply  Great  Britain  with  almost  all  requisites,  so  that  with  the 
development  of  Australia's  resources  and  the  products  of  Canada,  the  Empire 
would  be  entirely  self-sustaining.  The  Premier,  in  conclusion,  declared  that  it 
was  only  natural  for  the  Empire  to  consider  its  own  people,  inasmuch  as 
other  countries  were  adopting  tariffs  unfavourable  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
dependencies. — Renter. 

I  do  not  propose  in  this  article  to  go  into  the  economical 
issues  in  detail,  but  I  would  venture  to  suggest  to  those  critics 
who  base  their  arguments  against  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  on 
the  figures  supplied  to  Lord  Bipon  when  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
dispatch,  to  make  sure  that  the  figures  in  question  are  correct.  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  these  figures  will  be  found  but 
poor  weapons  to  fight  with.  Nor  should  our  friends  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  repeal  of  the  corn  tax.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  issue  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  put  before  us  is  an  immense  issue. 
It  is  life  or  death  to  the  commerce  of  the  Empire.  Such  being 
the  case  it  is  far  more  statesmanlike  to  say,  what  in  effect  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  said,  "  Let  us  take  the  opinion  of  the  country 
on  the  whole  question  rather  than  test  public  opinion  by  what 
after  all  is  only  a  side  issue."  In  conclusion,  I  would  offer  one 
more  word  of  warning  to  our  opponents,  "  Do  not  look  for  a 
divided  Cabinet."  It  may  be  that  each  member  of  the  Cabinet 
does  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  other,  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
pronouncement  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  that  on  the  question 
of  fiscal  union  both  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  but 
one  mind.  After  alluding  to  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  any  immediate  political  federation  of  the  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour 
said : — 

The  other  method,  of  a  fiscal  union,  is  difficult ;  but  if  it  were  possible  I 
should  look  forward  to  such  a  consummation  with  unfeigned  pleasure.  If  that 
were  done,  a  trifling  duty  upon  food  imports  might  be  part  of  the  general 
system.  But  a  movement  of  that  kind  must  come,  believe  me,  not  from  the 
representatives  of  one  industry  or  of  two  industries — it  must  come  from  the 
heart  and  the  conscience  and  the  intellect  of  the  great  body  and  mass  of 
the  people.  When  it  so  comes,  then  indeed  the  tax  will  be  based  upon  a 
security  which  nothing  can  shake.  But  until  it  comes  I  believe  it  to  be  vain 
with  regard  to  this  tax  or  any  other  to  hope  that  we  can  make  it  a  permanent 
part  of  our  fiscal  system — a  tax. 

This   statement  taken  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech    the 
same  night  at  Birmingham  supplies  the  key  to  what  is  passing  in 
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the  minds  of  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  that  the  present  Government  intend  to  go  to  the  country 
with  "  preferential  trade  with  the  Colonies  "  as  the  chief  plank 
in  their  platform.  And  if  success  follows,  as  all  who  desire  to  see 
the  consolidation  of  the  Empire  sincerely  hope  it  will,  the  working 
men  of  England  will  have  reason  to  be  thankful.  With  a  re- 
plenished exchequer  not  only  will  Old  Age  Pensions  be  possible, 
but  there  will  be  sufficient  funds  to  enable  the  Government  to 
establish  a  State  Department  of  Emigration,  and  to  give  assisted 
passages  to  those  who  desire  to  escape  the  overcrowding  here  and 
make  their  home  in  the  King's  Dominions  oversea,  while  the 
Colonies  will  have  at  hand  the  funds  which  they  so  badly  need  to 
assist  in  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  scheme  of  Imperial  naval 
and  military  defence. 

THE  EDITOE. 
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HOW   TO    SOLVE   THE    SOUTH   AFRICAN 
LABOUR    QUESTION 

A   PLEA  FOR   CHINESE   IMMIGRATION. 

At  a  mass  meeting  held  in  Pretoria  this  afternoon  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed  protesting  against  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour. — 
Renter,  17th  May. 

THE  grave  objection  to  the  Chinese  in  western  countries  is 
their  ability  to  toil  for  less  than  half  the  rate  of  wages  demanded 
by  white  men,  and  yet  live  up  to  the  Asiatic  standard  of  comfort 
and  save  money  to  take  home.  For  this  offence  against  the 
higher  and  progressive  civilisation  of  the  West,  the  "  sand  lot " 
orators  and  hoodlum  of  San  Francisco,  backed  by  the  loafer  and 
larrikin  of  the  British  Colonies,  raised  the  cry  "  the  Chinese  must 
go."  And,  having  enlisted  the  aid  of  politicians,  they  coerced  their 
respective  Governments  into  placing  such  restrictions  on  Chinese 
immigrants  as  to  virtually  exclude  them  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  The  expulsion  of  the 
cheap  and  hard-working  Chinese  seemed  to  soothe  the  feelings  of 
the  so-called  "knights  of  labour,"  whilst  politicians  found  the 
pastime  of  advocating  Exclusion  Acts  a  sure  means  of  capturing 
the  labour  vote. 

In  the  matter  of  Chinese  restriction  South  Africa  has  not 
been  slow  to  follow  suit.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
fact  that  if  we  are  to  consolidate  and  develop  the  outlying 
portions  of  the  Empire,  which  in  the  case  of  the  new  colonies 
has  cost  us  so  much  in  blood  and  money,  the  necessary  amount 
of  labour  must  be  found,  and  found  soon.  It  is  nothing  to  the 
agitator  that  cheap  labour  means  increased  output;  indeed,  the 
trend  of  opinion  in  labour  circles  is  towards  limiting  output,  with 
the  object  of  keeping  up  the  rate  of  wages.  Nor  is  it  anything 
to  the  politician ;  his  aim  is  to  maintain  his  seat  in  the  colonial 
parliament.  Thus  we  find  the  political  leaders  in  South  Africa 
vehemently  opposing  the  one  solution  of  the  labour  question, 
namely,  the  introduction  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  other  Asiatics. 
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Yet  by  this  means  alone  is  it  possible  to  work  out  the  resources 
of  the  newly-acquired  territory,  owing  to  the  costliness  of  white, 
and  the  insufficiency  of  black,  labour. 

It  would  be  supposed,  after  an  acquaintance  with  Chinese 
labour  extending  over  fifty  years,  that  the  merits  of  Chinese 
workmen  in  our  Colonies  must  be  sufficiently  well  known,  and 
that  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  obtain  external  evidence  of 
their  fitness  and  capacity  to  replace  or  supplement  the  Kaffir. 
But  our  colonial  experience  apparently  availeth  not,  for  it  is 
reported  that  the  Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines  has  despatched  a 
delegate  to  California  in  order  to  study  the  question  of  Chinese 
immigration  in  that  veritable  hot-bed  of  antagonism  to  the 
Mongolian  race.  Arguments  and  objections  which  may  appear 
sound  and  reasonable  on  the  Pacific  Coast  scarcely  apply  to 
South  Africa ;  for  though  termed  a  white  man's  land,  the  natives 
are  black,  and  constitute  the  wage-earning  classes,  or  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  The  yellow  man  would  not,  there- 
fore, come  into  competition  with  white  unskilled  labour  in  South 
Africa,  which  would  obviate  the  senseless  objection,  obtaining  in 
Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  to  the  presence  of  Chinese. 

As  to  the  national  gain  by  replacing  the  irreclaimable  Kaffir, 
ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  civilisation,  with  representatives  of 
a  people  whose  civilisation  is  some  centuries  older  than  ours,  and 
in  some  respects  the  equal  of  our  own,  in  other  respects  superior, 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  hold 
a  foremost  place  in  art  and  literature ;  they  are  of  a  shrewd 
practical  nature,  and  of  an  upright  spirit,  and  should  form  good 
material  for  settlers  in  a  colony  peopled  by  indolent  unregenerated 
natives. 

Instead  of  going  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  investigate  the  Chinese 
labour  question,  the  Transvaal  delegate  might  more  fittingly  have 
gone  to  the  Southern  States,  Hayti  or  Liberia,  to  inquire  as  to  the 
progress  in  civilisation  made  by  the  emancipated  negro  population 
during  the  last  century,  as  an  object-lesson  as  to  what  may  here- 
after be  expected  of  the  Kaffir  and  Zulu  races.  In  Hayti,  instead 
of  progressing,  the  negro  republicans  have  gone  back  to  the 
lowest  type  of  African  barbarism ;  and  in  Liberia,  not  only  have 
the  people  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  the  people  they  were  sent  to  civilise,  but  they 
themselves  are  relapsing  in  many  respects  towards  barbarism. 
They  are  reputed  to  be  naturally  lazy  and  quarrelsome,  and  affect 
the  worst  manner  of  the  whites.  All  this  affords  but  a  dis- 
couraging outlook  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Kaffir. 

Certainly  the  black  races  never  contributed  anything  towards 
Western  civilisation  and  progress;  while  no  importations  have 
been  so  refining  in  their  influence  on  Europeans  as  the  tea, 
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silk,  porcelain,  and  embroidery  which  Chinese  industry  have 
contributed.  Moreover,  the  Chinese  were  the  founders  of  the 
admirable  system  of  competitive  examination  which  has  done  so 
much  for  the  improvement  of  the  British  Executive,  and  towards 
binding  together  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire.  Yet  this 
race,  whose  ancient  system  of  education  we  imitate,  is  classed 
with  negro  savages,  and  not  only  denied  the  franchise  but  even 
the  ordinary  advantages  of  State  education  accorded  to  niggers, 
at  least,  that  is  the  rule  obtaining  in  the  Pacific  States. 

If  the  Transvaal  administrators  acted  wisely  and  with  fore- 
sight, they  would  disregard  the  unreasoning  clamouring  of  the 
working  classes,  and  refuse  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with  Asiatic 
immigration.  Such  action  is  contrary  to  our  national  principles 
of  the  right  of  man  to  change  his  home  and  allegiance,  and 
arbitrary  interference  with  commercial  enterprise  is  impolitic, 
unsound,  and  as  a  rule  proves  detrimental  to  the  State.  Further- 
more, impartial  investigation  has  proved  that  Chinese  labour  has 
been  of  vast  service  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  else- 
where ;  and  that  the  objections  advanced  against  it  are  for  the 
most  part  groundless  and  unwarranted;  while  the  minor  evils 
about  which  so  much  is  said  are  readily  abated  within  the  scope 
of  ordinary  regulations.  The  fears  entertained  of  a  large,  unre- 
stricted immigration,  are  equally  baseless. 

The  Chinese  immigration  question  in  California  was  ably  and 
thoroughly  investigated  some  twenty  years  ago  by  a  highly  com- 
petent official,  Mr.  George  F.  Seward,  late  United  States  Minister 
to  China,  who  issued  the  result  of  his  inquiries  and  conclusions  in 
a  volume  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  entitled  '  Chinese 
Immigration,'  *  now  out  of  print.  But  as  the  numerous  writers 
on  the  native  labour  question  make  no  reference  to  this  authori- 
tative work,  it  may  be  opportune  to  supply  a  brief  review  of 
the  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  Chinese  labour.  The  book 
is  essentially  pro-Chinese ;  but  as  the  principal  objections  raised 
in  California  that  the  "Mongolians"  come  into  unfair  competition 
with  white  wage-earners  do  not  apply  to  South  Africa,  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  Mr.  Seward  as  to  the  suitableness  of  the 
Chinese  labour  ought  to  carry  weight  with  the  Transvaal  legis- 
lature and  serve  to  modify  the  senseless  hostility  displayed  by  the 
Band  agitators.  The  labour  question  in  the  Transvaal  at  the 
present  time  seems  almost  identical  with  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  California  during  the  early  sixties  in  the  mining  districts  and 
along  railroads.  In  fact,  a  page  of  the  history  of  the  labour 
troubles  in  the  early  days  of  California  seems  like  a  reflex  of  the 
state  of  affairs  obtaining  in  the  Kand  at  the  present  time.  White 
labour  failed  to  supply  the  demands  made  on  it  for  the  gigantic 

*  Published  by  Messrs.  George  Scribner  and  Sons. 
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enterprises  there  undertaken,  hence  recourse  was  had  to  free 
Chinese  immigration,  which  was  attracted  there  by  the  gold- 
fields.  It  proved  a  success,  and  though  unaccustomed  to  mining 
in  their  own  country,  they  soon  became  as  expert  excavators  as 
the  white  navvy,  and  in  the  end  accomplished  more  tunnelling 
than  the  Cornish  miners. 

We  went  to  Virginia  City  [said  Mr.  Crocker,  one  of  the  then  five  owners  of 
the  Pacific  railroad]  and  got  some  of  the  best  Cornish  miners  out  of  those 
mines  and  paid  them  higher  wages.  We  put  them  into  our  side  of  the  shaft, 
the  headway  leading  from  one  side,  and  we  had  Chinamen  in  the  other.  We 
measured  the  work  every  Sunday,  and  the  Chinese  without  fail  always  out- 
measured  the  Cornish  miners ;  that  is  to  say,  they  would  cut  more  rock  in  a 
week  than  the  Cornishmen,  and  it  was  hard  work  steady  pounding  on  the  rock 
— real  bone  work.  The  Chinamen  were  skilled  in  using  the  hammer  and 
drill,  and  they  prov«d  themselves  equal  to  the  very  best  Cornish  miner  in 
that  work.  They  are  very  trusty,  very  intelligent,  and  they  live  up  to  their 
contracts. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  evidence  of  a  railroad  magnate, 
dependent  on  cheap  labour  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise, 
cannot  be  accepted  as  impartial ;  but  his  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  an  Irish  foreman,  at  first  bitterly  prejudiced  against 
the  Chinese,  but  who  finally  testified  that  the  Asiatics  were 
steadier  workmen  than  the  white  labourer,  who  was  unreliable, 
and  after  pay-day  indulged  in  the  proclivities  of  our  superior 
civilisation  by  getting  drunk  and  clearing  out.  Finally,  before  the 
tunnel  was  half  done,  the  Chinaman  had  possession  of  the  whole 
work,  and  at  last  the  white  men  declared  "  they  would  not  work 
with  the  Chinaman  anyhow,"  and  sought  other  employment. 

Having  given  a  perhaps  unnecessary  illustration  of  the 
aptitude  of  the  Chinese  coolie  as  a  miner  or  railroad  navvy,  it 
will  be  well  to  inquire  into  the  reason  for  the  antagonism  to  Mon- 
golian labour  in  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  these  objections  to  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  in  America 
hold  good  in  the  Transvaal.  Apparently  one  of  the  principal  draw- 
backs to  Chinese  labour  was  that  it  was  servile,  or  indentured, 
but  though  abundantly  proved  that  the  majority  of  coolies  were 
free  men  attracted  in  the  early  days,  as  other  workers  were,  to 
the  gold  mines  to  get  money  and  return,  or  remain  had  any 
encouragement  been  offered  them  to  become  citizens,  this  alleged 
servility  constituted  a  telling  war-cry  to  the  democratic  agitation 
in  their  crusade  against  the  Chinese.  But  this  imaginary  in- 
superable objection  denounced  in  California  would  serve  as  a 
recommendation  in  the  Transvaal  if  we  are  rightly  informed 
that  the  Chamber  of  Mines  demand  100,000  indentured  coolies— 
a  large  order  —  with  repatriation  guaranteed.  Possibly  the 
Chamber  is  unaware  of  the  difficulties  and  expense  attending 
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repatriation,  or  it  may  be  that  this  is  a  merely  nominal  condition 
to  allay  the  opposition  of  politicians  to  Chinese  immigration. 

In  the  early  sixties,  British  Honduras  and  Guiana  obtained 
indentured  coolies,  married  and  single,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
them  to  settle  in  those  Colonies,  hence  no  binding  condition  for 
repatriation  was  expressed  in  their  contracts,  but  when  the  Coolie 
Emigration  Convention  was  concluded  by  the  Chinese  authorities 
with  the  British  and  French  representatives  on  6th  March,  1866, 
in  which  provision  was  made  for  repatriation,  it  had  the  effect  of 
stopping  official  or  protected  emigration  from  Canton  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  which  islands  six  vessels  conveying  an  aggregate  of 
2000  coolies  were  despatched  in  1865.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
stringency  of  the  new  emigration  rules,  the  coolie  traffic  was 
transferred  to  Macao,  a  Portuguese  possession,  where  it  developed 
into  an  iniquitous  slave  trade  to  supply  Cuba  and  Peru,  to  which 
parts  over  22,000  labourers  were  shipped  in  1866.  At  that  epoch 
Portugal  had  no  treaty  with  China,  consequently  the  Mandarins 
could  not  exercise  any  supervision  or  prevent  these  ignorant 
peasants  being  decoyed  or  deceived  as  to  their  destination.  That 
the  majority  were  not  willing  emigrants  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  during  the  years  1861-1871  the  coolies  on  no  less 
than  eight  ships  (non-British)  rose  and  either  killed  the  officers 
and  crews  or  forced  them  to  put  back.  Such  facts  require  no 
comment.  To  Japan  (whose  intelligent  citizens  our  shortsighted 
colonial  wage-earners  would  exclude  from  their  territory)  is  acci- 
dentally due  the  honour  and  credit  of  abolishing  this  hideous 
traffic  in  Macao.  In  1872  the  Peruvian  ship  Maria  Luz,  filled 
with  coolies,  put  into  Yokohama,  where  two  escaped  and  told  the 
piteous  story  of  their  wrongs  to  the  authorities,  who  ordered  the 
release  and  landing  of  the  entire  cargo,  in  the  face  of  clamour  and 
opposition,  and  a  rain  of  protests  from  consuls,  ministers,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Press. 

But  assuming  it  possible  to  obtain  all  the  indentured  coolies 
required  by  the  Band,  imagine  the  spectacle  of  100,000  Chinese 
subjects  kept  in  a  position  of  abject  helots  in  his  Majesty's 
dominions  !  Such  a  condition  of  things  would  hardly  add  to  the 
reputation  of  the  British  nation,  and  moreover  would  outrage  the 
principle  we  delight  to  proclaim,  if  not  practice,  that  all  labour  is 
honourable,  and  that  all  men  under  the  sun  are  worthy  in  the 
measure  of  their  intelligence  and  moral  excellence  and  not 
according  to  the  colour  of  their  skin.  Far  better,  then,  admit 
the  Chinese  equally  with  men  of  other  races,  as  an  enlightened 
measure  certain  to  enrich  the  State  and  without  displacing  or 
impoverishing  white  labour,  as  will  be  shown,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  afford  to  white  men  a  more  elevated  class  of  work. 
Assured  of  good  wages  and  kindly  treatment  in  South  Africa,  a 
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stream  of  voluntary  Chinese  emigrants  would  soon  flow  to  the 
Band,  and  they  would  repatriate  themselves  when  in  funds. 
"  Let  them  alone  and  they'll  go  home  and  bring  their  tails  (taels) 
behind  them."  Chinese  have  no  desire  for  domicile  in  the  white 
man's  country.  His  own  Celestial  kingdom  suits  him  better 
during  life  and  after  death. 

The  most  grievous  charge  of  all  urged  against  these  unfortu- 
nate Chinese  was  that  they  supplanted  the  white  labourer,  and 
this  accusation  proved  such  a  specious  argument  that  it  was 
unquestioningly  accepted  as  conclusive,  and  used  as  a  telling 
party  cry  by  the  an ti- Chinese  political  agitators,  who  claimed 
that  the  injury  they  occasioned  in  this  way  outweighed  the  value 
of  all  the  wealth  which  they  contributed  to  the  employing  classes 
and  to  the  State.  But  this  charge,  though  known  and  proved  to 
be  as  baseless  as  all  the  others  raised  against  them,  entered  into 
State  politics  until  it  came  to  be  believed  that  no  aspirant  for 
political  honours  could  succeed  who  did  not  support  this  cry. 
As  the  Transvaal  intolerants  appear  to  be  disposed  to  adopt  the 
same  tactics,  it  is  of  importance  that  these  fictitious  charges 
should  be  controverted,  which  the  author  of  '  Chinese  Immigra- 
tion '  does  most  emphatically  : 

I  assert  [he  says]  that,  so  far  as  the  statement  that  the  Chinese  have 
displaced  the  labour  of  our  people  is  concerned,  it  is  capable  of  demonstration 
that  they  have  produced  just  the  contrary  effect  .  .  .  and  that  they  have 
opened  two  doors  for  the  employment  of  our  people  where  they  have  closed 
one.  As  a  fact,  there  is  scarcely  one  branch  of  employment  from  which  the 
presence  of  the  Chinese  has  excluded  white  men  in  any  large  measure. 

The  evidence  tends  to  show  that  much  of  the  unskilled  labour 
done  by  the  Chinese  is  of  a  character  distasteful  to  white  men, 
whose  high  wages  makes  it  imperatively  necessary  on  the  part  of 
capitalists  to  employ  cheap  labour  where  negroes,  as  in  the 
West  Indies,  fail  to  maintain  the  development  of  the  trade  and 
industries  of  the  place.  European  immigrants  naturally  look  for 
higher  employment  and  better  pay  than  can  be  earned  with  pick- 
axe and  shovel.  They  do  not  emigrate  to  sub-tropical  countries 
to  do  cheap  labour ;  but  that,  however,  has  to  be  done,  or  it  will 
stop  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  territory ;  and  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  labour  performed  by  Chinese  in  different  lands, 
while  benefiting  the  State  at  large,  actually  creates  superior 
employment  for  European  workmen ;  a  fact  which  the  artisan 
class  should  note  with  satisfaction. 

If  there  were  any  truth  in  the  allegation  that  these  indus- 
trious aliens  freeze  out  the  white  man  on  his  own  soil,  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  Europeans  to  subsist  in  China.  Yet  statistics 
prove  that,  so  far  from  Europeans  being  frozen  out  of  China  by 
native  cheap  labour,  the  area  of  their  sphere  is  ever  extending 
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and  number  increasing,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures,  which 
do  not  include  Hongkong : — 

Foreign  Firms.  Residents. 

1880           .          .          .          .          .         385  4,051 

1890 522  8,107 

1900           1,006  16,881 

I  admit  that  white  unskilled  labourers  do  not  go  to  China  to 
compete  with  natives,  and  European  seamen  and  stokers  are  not 
wanted  on  the  coasting  lines,  as  the  Chinaman  is  cheaper  and  as 
efficient ;  but  the  commercial  instinct  of  this  people  furthers  the 
developing  of  enterprises  and  new  industries  with  foreign  capital, 
and  white  overseers  to  do  work  for  which  natives  have  no  training 
or  experience.  But  what  a  craven  spirit  appears  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  bold  Afrikanders  that  they  should  be  so  appre- 
hensive about  the  possible  advent  of  a  few  thousand  Chinese 
labourers  to  compete  with  Kaffirs !  Evidently  storekeepers, 
hucksters,  and  handicraftsmen  apprehend  that,  if.  free  emigration 
were  allowed,  the  Chinese  would  oust  them  out  of  the  field. 
That  same  timorous  cry  was  raised  in  California,  and  while  it  is 
possible  some  few  shopkeepers  might  be  displaced,  an  inquiry 
held  in  San  Francisco  proved  that,  of  one  hundred  different 
industries,  the  Chinese  did  not  interfere  or  compete  with  more 
than  thirty,  which  probably  could  never  exist  if  costly  white 
labour  had  to  be  employed,  thus  showing  that  Asiatics  merely 
supplement  white  labour,  and  in  no  way  affect  the  demand 
for  it. 

Persons  who  regard  the  coming  of  free  Chinese  as  displacers 
of  European  labour,  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
sence of  so  many  labourers  yields  an  undoubted  gain  to  the  State 
and  industries  in  general.  The  same  narrow  views  obtained  in 
California,  but  a  Committee  of  Enquiry  showed  that,  of  the 
estimated  gross  earning  of  the  Chinese  as  gold- washers,  computed 
at,  say,  £3,000,000  in  one  year,  nine-tenths  of  this  sum  passed 
into  circulation  throughout  the  country.  Commenting  on  these 
statistics  the  Committee  remarked  that  the  figures  afforded  in- 
contestable evidence  of  the  value  of  a  Chinese  population  to 
the  country  and  its  traffic,  and  served  as  an  illustration  of  the 
enormous  employment  this  scourged  race  gives  to  shipowners, 
steamers,  railways,  water-men,  teamsters,  stage-coaches,  hostlers 
and  horses,  carriages,  blacksmiths,  and  every  branch  of  human 
industry.  A  vast  influx  of  industrious  labourers  such  as  the 
Chinese  prove  themselves  wherever  they  settle,  constitutes  a 
"  stream  of  wealth  which  enriches  the  whole  region.  It  is  a 
perennial  flow,  and  its  benefits  do  not  cease  at  the  source  or 
with  its  origin.  It  moves  the  wheels  of  industry  throughout  its 
course."  Yet,  forsooth,  lest  the  handicrafts  of  a  few  individuals 
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in  the  Band  might  be  interfered  with,  or  possibly  displaced  by 
Chinese,  the  intolerant  element  would  seemingly  rather  witness 
the  wheel  of  fortune  cease  revolving  than  let  it  be  lubricated  and 
the  outturn  accelerated  by  Asiatic  cheap  labour.  But  if  the 
short-sighted  and  unreasoning  proletariat  were  not  blinded  by 
prejudice,  they  would  understand  that  the  Chinese  offer  the  best 
inducement  to  attract  white  skilled  labour  and  settlers  to  South 
Africa,  for  if  occidentals  know  anything  of  the  country  they  will 
be  aware  that  there  is  somebody  to  do  the  kind  of  work  which 
they  cannot  or  do  not  want  to  do. 

In  view  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  Chinese  resorting 
to  our  Colonies,  can  anything  be  more  unjust  and  inconsistent 
than  our  action  in  compelling  the  Chinese  to  throw  open  their 
ports  and  innermost  rivers  to  British  steam  navigation,  despite 
their  appeals  that  it  ruins  the  junk  traffic,  while  we  refuse  to 
accord  them  the  rights  to  which  they  are  clearly  entitled,  of 
working,  trading  and  trafficking  as  free  men  in  our  so-called  free 
Dominion — free  to  every  scoundrel  from  Europe,  but  not  to  the 
generally  well-behaved  and  law-abiding  Chinese !  Yet,  says  the 
8th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  "the  Christian  religion 
(which  we  force  upon  them),  as  professed  by  Protestants  and 
Born  an  Catholics,  inculcates  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  teaches 
man  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by  /"  What  bitter  irony !  As  a 
civilising  agency  for  the  Kaffir,  the  "heathen  Chinese"  would 
prove  a  powerful  and  useful  medium.  Like  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
the  Celestials  change  their  clime  but  not  their  customs,  nor  do 
they  degenerate  to  the  low  level  of  the  inferior  races  with  whom 
their  lot  is  cast. 

When  they  inter-marry  with  other  Asiatics,  the  settlers' 
children  are  reared  as  civilised  beings,  and  are  seldom  neglected, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  with  our  "  absent-minded  beggars."  The 
power  of  absorbing  inferior  races  is  one  of  the  objections,  if  it 
can  be  so  termed,  to  Chinese  immigration.  It  has  not  yet  been 
tried  in  Africa,  but  in  Asia  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
industry  being  brought  into  competition  with  indolence,  as  in 
Hawaii  and  Malaya.  Concerning  the  fear  of  the  Chinese  race 
overrunning  a  white  man's  country,  the  idea  is  purely  visionary, 
though  one  hears  even  this  argument  urged  against  them.  The 
Chinese  are  really  not  migratory,  and  are  not  likely  to  find  their 
way  five  thousand  miles  over  sea  unless  induced  to  come  by 
prospects  of  high  wages.  Have  they  overrun  the  countries 
adjacent — Japan,  Corea,  Annam,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Siarn,  though 
they  number  millions  in  the  latter  kingdoms ;  and  although  they 
have  been  wrongly  accused  by  Californian  agitators  of  setting  up 
an  imperium  in  imperio  wherever  they  congregate,  can  they  be 
charged  with  seriously  interfering  or  destroying  the  autonomy  of 
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any  inferior  state  to  which  they  have  migrated  during  the  last 
century?  Even  to  Manchuria  and  Vladivostock  they  only  cross 
the  borders  in  response  to  a  demand  for  labour. 

But  assuming  that  the  Chinese  did  swarm  into  the  Transvaal 
and  tropical  South  Africa,  would  not  such  an  energetic  popula- 
tion of  commerce-creating  people  be  vastly  better  for  the  territory 
than  a  race  of  indolent  and  hopelessly  irreclaimable  natives? 
The  Afrikanders  appear  to  entertain  a  dread  of  the  Chinese 
under  the  belief  that  "  a  class  of  labourer  whose  wants,  natural 
and  artificial,  are  the  least,  will,  if  its  volume  be  large  enough, 
take  the  place  of  every  other."  Surely  the  wants  of  the  Kaffirs 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  yet  it  is  not  apprehended  that  black 
labour  will  usurp  all  other.  Possibly  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
blacks  only  represent  thews  without  thought,  whereas  the 
Chinese  combine  both,  and,  being  cheap  livers,  are  necessarily 
dangerous  rivals.  It  can,  however,  be  shown  that  the  mere 
capacity  to  live  cheaply  does  not  imply  the  ousting  of  other 
operatives.  All  Continental  artisans  work  and  live  cheaper  than 
British  and  Americans,  yet  they  are  not  regarded  as  a  serious 
element  of  danger  or  apprehension  to  our  wage-earners.  Why, 
then,  should  the  Chinese  be  such  a  terror  to  Western  peoples,  or 
be  refused  admission  to  a  country  populated  by  an  indolent 
coloured  race?  For  colonising  tropical  countries,  where  white 
men  cannot  till  the  soil,  there  is  no  race  superior  to  the  Southern 
Chinese,  as  our  Colonial  Office  must  know,  and  for  other  reasons 
the  Imperial  Government  should  repress  interference  with  free 
immigration  to  the  Band. 

The  Afrikanders  know  the  character  of  their  Kaffir  "  boys," 
their  merits  and  drawbacks.  On  these  points  I  have  nothing  to 
say ;  but  in  regarding  the  Chinamen  as  a  race  of  undesirables  to 
be  classed  and  treated  as  negroes,  they  show  such  appalling 
ignorance  that  it  may  be  permissible  to  offer  them  a  sketch  of 
the  Chinese  as  portrayed  by  Sir  Bobert  Hart. 

They  are  [he  says]  well-behaved,  law-abiding,  intelligent,  economical,  and 
industrious ;  they  can  learn  anything  and  do  anything ;  they  are  punctiliously 
polite ;  they  worship  talent,  and  they  believe  in  right  so  firmly  that  they  scorn 
to  think  it  requires  to  be  supported  or  enforced  by  might;  they  delight  in 
literature,  and  everywhere  they  have  their  literary  clubs  and  coteries  for 
learning  and  discussing  each  other's  essays  and  verses;  they  possess  and 
practice  an  admirable  system  of  ethics,  and  they  are  generous,  charitable,  and 
fond  of  good  works  ;  they  never  forget  a  favour ;  they  make  rich  return  for  any 
kindness,  and,  though  they  know  money  will  buy  service,  a  man  must  be  more 
than  wealthy  to  win  public  esteem  and  respect ;  they  are  practical,  teachable, 
and  wonderfully  gifted  with  commonsense ;  they  are  excellent  artisans,  reliable 
workmen,  and  of  a  good  faith  that  everyone  acknowledges  and  admires  in  their 
commercial  dealings;  in  no  country  that  is  or  was,  has  the  commandment 
"  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  "  been  so  religiously  obeyed,  or  so  fully 
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and  without  exception  given  effect  to,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  keynote  of  their 
family,  social,  official,  and  national  life,  and  because  it  is  so  "  their  days  are 
long  in  the  land  God  has  given  them." 

In  this  connection  one  may  aptly  quote  Mr.   Seward,  who 

says : — 

If  one  stop  but  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  the  facts  that  the  empire  of  China 
is  populous  beyond  the  measure  of  any  other  nation,  and  that  it  has  had  a 
settled  government  and  retained  its  autonomy  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
other  race,  he  will  be  ready  to  believe  that  her  rulers  and  public  men  have  not 
been  destitute  of  capacity  nor  of  virtue,  and  that  her  people  have  not  been,  to 
say  the  least,  more  vicious  than  oilier  peoples*  Continuity  of  national  existence 
and  of  government  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  people  and  their  system, 
which  no  sophistry  can  condemn. 

It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  coolies  are  paragons,  or  the 
embodiment  of  all  the  virtues ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
any  other  people  or  class  of  immigrant,  European  or  Asiatic, 
possess  equally  good  qualities  or  are  better  suited  for  sojourning 
in  a  black  man's  land.  As  labourers  or  Uitlanders,  they  would 
not  clamour  for  enfranchisement,  being  content  to  remain  without 
political  power,  if  ruled  by  justice  and  allowed  to  abide  in  peace 
in  pursuit  of  their  lawful  avocations. 

Another  complaint  against  the  Chinese  in  California  was  that 
they  did  not  assimilate  with  the  white  race ;  but  this  ought  surely 
to  be  a  recommendation  in  the  Band,  where  the  thought  of  the 
yellow  man,  being  anything  more  than  a  bondman,  terrifies  the 
Afrikander.  Their  competition  is  dreaded  because  they  possess 
most  of  the  qualities  required  of  good  labourers,  which  they 
would  certainly  lose  were  they  to  assimilate  more  closely  to  a 
part  of  the  people  of  the  Band.  Far  better  let  Chinamen  preserve 
their  characteristics  than  become  Westernised.  As  Lord  Cromer 
said  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Sir  Bobert  Hart  of  the  Chinese : 
"  Christianise  if  you  will,  but  don't  Westernise  them."  Hence 
this  charge  of  their  non-assimilating  is  sheer  sophism. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  question  of  Chinese  immigration 
ethically  rather  than  practically,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that 
this  scorned  race  would  prove  of  great  advantage  and  con- 
tribute to  the  material  interests  of  the  Band  by  increasing  the 
opportunities  for  enterprise  and  conducing  to  the  comfort  of  the 
colonist  in  a  marked  degree.  I  have  also  demonstrated  that  most 
of  the  objections  raised  against  the  Chinese  are  groundless,  while 
the  evils  which  are  associated  with  their  presence  can  be  dealt 
with  by  intelligent  action  arid  without  resorting  to  exclusive  acts. 
Practically,  the  question  is  whether  coolie  labour  will  be  as  cheap 
as  Kaffirs,  and  can  supply  the  deficiency.  The  Band  Labour 
Association  evidently  reckon  on  cheap  Asiatic  labour ;  fortunately, 
at  the  present  exchange  the  gold  equivalent  of  high  wages  assessed 
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in  silver  would  be  very  small ;  but  employers  must  be  prepared  to 
see  a  rise  in  the  rate  asked  by  Chinese  in  view  of  an  exceptional 
demand  which  the  coolie  brokers  would  not  fail  to  take  advantage 
of ;  nor  would  coolies  be  got  to  work  below  the  current  rate  of 
wages  in  the  Transvaal. 

According  to  the  latest  account  35s.  a  month  (at  Is.  8d.  per 
dollar  =  $21)  is  the  lowest  sum  African  natives  will  accept,  and 
£2  10s.  (equal  to  $30)  the  maximum  paid ;  and  as  Chinese  of  the 
coolie  or  peasant  class  never  earn,  on  an  average,  more  than  $5 
a  month,  or  $60  (£5)  a  year,  the  inducement  to  emigrate -at  the 
minimum  rate  would  be  great,  provided  coolies  could  obtain  their 
particular  provisions — rice,  vegetables,  pork,  fish,  and  tobacco — 
at  a  reasonable  price.  But  no  labour  association  is  likely  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  the  despatch 
of  contract  coolies  under  conditions  proposed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Mines,  that  of  positive  serfs,  even  if  any  British  official  could  be 
found  to  suggest  this  traffic  in  labourers;  and  in  the  event  of 
indentured  labour  being  obtainable,  the  Colonial  or  British 
Government  would  have  to  guarantee  that  the  indenture  shall 
not  be  transferred  with  the  emigrant  to  a  third  party.  The 
assumption  of  this  responsibility  would  raise  the  question  of  the 
power  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  compel  a  self-governing 
colony  to  observe  and  abide  by  compacts  agreed  to  by  a  British 
Consul,  inasmuch  as  the  Colonies,  though  deprived  of  the  right 
of  treaty-making,  assume  the  power  of  treaty-breaking,  otherwise, 
according  to  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  our  treaties  with 
China,  the  Chinese  would  surely  not  be  excluded  from  our 
Colonial  possessions. 

Free  immigration  appears  to  me  the  solution  of  the  Kand 
labour  question ;  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  restrict  an  unduly  large  influx  when  the  tendency  in 
that  direction  is  established.  So  far  the  Chinese  have  shown 
no  desire  for  permanent  residence  in  any  white  man's  land ;  and 
as  their  aversion  to  the  negro  is  pronounced,  the  fear  that  they 
would  seek  domicile  in  Africa  is  imaginary.  In  districts  where 
the  industrious  hand  of  man  is  unknown,  a  wise  statesman  would 
encourage  such  a  worthy  people  instead  of  excluding  them ;  and 
if  unanimity  of  opinion  could  be  brought  to  prevail  in  the  Eand 
as  to  the  immense  advantage  of  Asiatic  labour  we  should  soon 
witness  the  literal  realisation  of  the  Chinese  proverb  :— - 

"  When  two  parties  are  of  one  mind, 
Clay  is  into  gold  refined." 

H.   KOPSCH. 
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ENGLISH    PROVINCIALISM 

Imperial  patriotism  was  checked  for  a  generation  by  the  apathy  and  the 
indifference  which  were  the  characteristics  of  our  former  relations  with  our 
Colonies.  It  was  discouraged  by  our  apparent  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Little  Englanders,  of  the  provincial  spirit  which  taught  us  to  consider 
ourselves  alone,  and  to  regard  with  indifference  all  that  concerned  those, 
however  loyal  they  might  be,  who  left  these  shores  in  order  to  go  to  our 
Colonies  abroad.  But  it  was  never  extinguished. — (Mr.  Chamberlain  at 
Birmingham,  May  15th.) 

THEEE  was  a  time  when  we  were  irritated  at  the  Imperialism 
of  the  Colonies,  now  we  are  irritated  at  their  provincialism.  The 
change,  however,  is  not  in  them,  but  in  us.  Their  outlook  is  as 
practical  in  the  twentieth  century  as  it  was  in  the  nineteenth, 
whereas  ours  has  veered  from  cosmopolitanism  to  sentimentality, 
with  a  point  towards  common  sense.  In  other  words  the 
Imperial  school,  in  which  the  Colonies  have  been  trained  since 
their  inception,  is  steadily  gaining  ground  at  the  expense  of  the 
Little  England  school  in  which  we  were  content  to  be  taught  for 
the  better  part  of  a  century.  Nevertheless  when  our  kinsmen 
refuse  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  ourselves  we  quietly  assume  that 
ours  is  the  Imperial  view,  theirs  the  provincial. 

An  attitude  such  as  this  to  be  impressive  should  be  based  on 
authority.  What  is  it  ?  The  only  authority  worthy  of  con- 
sideration in  this  connection  is  history,  but  it  is  never  invoked 
by  us  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  despise  it.  Neither  in  the 
Public  schools  nor  in  the  Board  schools  is  it  seriously  taught,  and 
neither  at  the  War  Office  nor  at  the  Admiralty  is  it  honoured  by 
a  department.  So  ignorant  are  our  statesmen  and  diplomatists 
of  the  elementary  facts  of  history  and  geography  that  they  are 
too  often  placed  at  a  disadvantage  beside  statesmen  and  diploma- 
tists with  a  sounder  education.  Only  a  few  years  ago  delicate 
negotiations  in  the  Far  East  were  brought  to  a  temporary  stand- 
still because  the  British  Ambassador  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
region  under  delimitation,  a  position  absolutely  inconceivable  to 
a  diplomatist  of  any  other  country.  It  is  not,  therefore,  history 
which  leads  us  to  criticise  the  Colonies  for  provincialism,  but 
largely  our  own  egotism.  Our  attitude  is  the  attitude  of  the 
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cynic,  who  observes  that  vulgarity  is  the  doing  by  others  of  the 
things  we  should  never  do  ourselves.  For  when  Colonials  agree 
with  us  we  sacrifice  something  of  our  dignity  in  praising  their 
Imperialism ;  when  they  differ  from  us  we  profess  to  be  shocked 
at  their  provincialism.  This  is  an  easy  way  of  establishing  our 
own  superiority,  but  it  has  one  supreme  disadvantage,  it  convinces 
no  one  but  ourselves. 

But  if  we  pay  little  respect  to  the  history  of  the  past,  we  are 
forced  to  recognise  the  history  of  the  future,  which  is  the  political 
present.  Here  then  should  be  found  such  grounds  as  there  are 
on  which  to  base  our  claim  to  teach  the  Colonies  the  wisdom  of 
taking  a  wider  view  of  their  responsibilities.  Unfortunately  for 
us  a  survey  of  the  Empire  is  less  flattering  to  our  Imperialism 
than  to  theirs.  While  each  of  them  is  more  or  less  unconscious 
of  every  other,  their  consciousness  of  the  mother-country  is  so 
perfect  that  it  colours  their  whole  outlook  towards  the  outside 
world.  She,  on  her  side,  has  so  faulty  a  realisation  of  them 
that  her  view  of  a  Colonial  question  is  almost  invariably 
insular.  Her  policy  in  South  Africa  may  be  advanced  as  an 
argument  to  the  contrary.  But  it  will  not  stand  for  a  moment. 
To  quote  the  sympathetic  phrase  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  the 
Uitlanders  were  allowed  "  to  stew  in  their  own  juice"  until  the 
Boers  threw  down  their  challenge  to  England  as  one  of  the 
Powers,  when  she  was  forced  to  take  it  up  or  proclaim  her  own 
impotence.  Moreover,  she  was  slower  in  perceiving  the  Imperial 
significance  of  President  Kruger's  policy  than  any  of  her  colonies, 
and,  while  they  were  united  in  their  determination  to  carry  the 
war  to  a  finish,  she  was  distracted  by  a  pro-Boer  Opposition. 

English  Imperialism  is  laboured  rather  than  enthusiastic, 
reasoned  rather  than  instructive,  spasmodic  rather  than  steady. 
Hence  its  expression  is  more  the  result  of  taking  thought  than 
a  matter  of  habit.  Thus  a  Colonial  representative  was  included 
in  the  War  Commission  only  as  an  afterthought.  True,  such 
things  are  only  straws,  but  even  straws  serve  to  show  how  the 
wind  blows.  If  England  were  as  steadily  conscious  of  her 
children  over-sea  as  they  are  of  her,  such  unintentional  slights 
to  the  Colonies  as  these  would  be  impossible.  For  it  is  idle  to 
argue  that  the  political  perspective  of  Englishmen,  who  look 
abroad  only  by  fits  and  starts,  is  wider  than  that  of  Colonials 
whose  thoughts  are  turned  towards  the  far-off  mother-country 
from  their  childhood. 

Take  Imperialism  itself.  In  the  Colonies  it  is  identified  neither 
with  a  man  nor  a  party.  On  Imperial  questions  the  views  of  the 
Eadical  Mr.  Seddon  are  as  sound  as  the  Conservative  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  and  the  same  is  true  of  statesmen  in  Australia.  It 
may  be  admitted  that,  now  and  again,  a  Colonial  government 
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fails  to  rise  to  the  situation,  as,  for  instance,  Canada,  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  South  African  War,  but  so  strong  is  the  force  of 
public  opinion  that  Ministers  are  driven  into  the  right  course  in 
spite  of  themselves.  In  other  words,  Colonial  Imperialism,  in 
the  nineteenth  century  it  was  called  loyalty,  is  above  party.  It 
is  more  than  patriotism,  because,  bound  up  with  it  is  the  love  of 
a  cadet  of  a  great  and  honourable  house  for  the  home  of  his 
ancestors.  The  head  of  the  family  for  the  time  being  may  be 
unworthy,  like  England  when  the  dismemberment  frenzy  was  on 
her,  but  he  is  passing,  whereas  the  traditions  and  associations, 
the  glory  and  achievements  of  the  house,  are  imperishable. 
What  an  inspiration  it  is  to  the  Colonies  may  be  learned  from 
the  history  of  Canada,  which,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  has 
steadily  resisted  the  social,  political,  and  commercial  pressure  of 
the  United  States,  supported  by  England,  towards  her  extinction 
as  a  nation  under  the  British  Crown. 

In  this  country,  whatever  Kadicals  say,  Imperialism  is 
identified  with  the  Liberal-Unionist  party,  so  that  it  is  yet  far 
indeed  from  being  national.  In  the  colonial  sense  of  the  word 
sentiment  it  may  never  be,  for  the  head  of  the  family  is  always 
more  self-centred  than  the  cadets  of  his  house.  Hence  it  is  never 
easy  for,him  to  realise  that  they  may  achieve  equality  with  him- 
self. While  he  constantly  forgets  it,  they  never  do,  that  they, 
too,  are  the  sons  of  the  race  at  its  proudest.  Of  late,  however, 
England,  which  is  the  head  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family,  has 
begun  to  realise  that,  if  the  house  is  not  to  suffer  eclipse,  it  must 
have  the  most  enthusiastic  support  of  which  its  cadets  are  capable. 
The  result  is  Imperialism,  which  is  not  as  Englishmen  argue  the 
cause  of  colonial  loyalty,  but,  in  a  political  sense,  its  effect ;  and 
this  again  the  practical  revival  of  the  old  fighting  spirit  of  our 
race.  But  unfortunately  it  has  to  contend  against  the  pro- 
vincialism, whose  strength  is  the  growth,  not  of  a  decade  or  a 
generation,  but  of  a  whole  era.  And  so  it  is  too  weak  to  sway 
the  average  Cabinet  Minister,  who  loves  nothing  so  much 
as  ease. 

To  find  expression  at  all  it  must  inspire  a  statesman  with  a 
dominating  personality  and  a  practical  imagination.  Such  an 
one  was  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  gave  Imperialism  its  first 
impetus  after  fifty  years  of  provincialism.  He  found  no  successor 
until  the  rise  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  man  who  can  take  his 
place  has  not  yet  appeared  on  the  political  horizon.  This  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  little  band  of  Imperial  Englishmen,  who 
kept  the  sacred  fire  burning  when  the  great  mass  of  their  country- 
men would  have  put  it  out.  But  though  they  forced  the  Con- 
servative leaders  to  accept  Imperialism  as  a  party  creed,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  educate  public  opinion  into  making  it  a 
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national  policy.  That  is  being  done  by  pressure  from  outside, 
but  so  slowly  that  the  Opposition  is  as  hopelessly  parochial  in  its 
outlook  as  a  party  can  possibly  be.  But  which  is  the  more 
remote  from  provincialism,  the  Imperialism  of  the  Colonies, 
which  is  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  or  the  Imperialism  of 
Englishmen,  which  cannot  move  without  the  crutches  of  party 
and  personality  ? 

Unconsciously  we  admit  our  own  weakness  when  we  affirm 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  only  British  statesman  who  could 
make  his  department  the  most  important  in  the  State.  Mark,  it 
is  the  man  who  sheds  lustre  on  the  Colonial  Office,  not  the 
Colonies,  whose  potential  power  is  a  growing  international  factor, 
the  idea  being  that  they  might  have  remained  abstractions 
indefinitely,  but  that,  through  Mr.  Chamberlain,  they  have 
become  more  or  less  concrete.  And  then  we  are  told  that  the 
provincial  boot  is  on  the  colonial  foot ! 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  a  sound  Imperialism  is 
foresight,  involving  as  it  does  the  sacrifice  of  the  present  to  the 
future  in  the  pursuit  of  a  great  ideal.  To  the  sturdiness  of 
character  that  enabled  our  fathers  to  play  such  a  part  for  centuries 
England  owes  the  splendid  position  which  is  hers  to-day.  But 
does  their  spirit  burn  more  brightly  in  the  elder  or  the  younger 
sons  ?  That  is  a  question  which  history  alone  can  answer,  and 
history  is  a  subject  on  which  we  "  take  no  stock."  Nevertheless, 
we  are  open  to  trained  criticism,  and  this  is  what  M.  Merimee 
says  of  us :  "  That  which  strikes  me  most  in  the  English  politics 
of  our  own  times  is  their  littleness.  .  .  .  Men  disquiet  themselves 
only  about  the  present  and  think  nothing  about  the  future." 
That  he  speaks  the  literal  truth  is  proved  by  every  event  of  the 
past  ten  years.  We  were  surprised  in  Venezuela,  South  Africa 
in  1895  and  again  in  1899,  China,  and  the  Atlantic,  though  the 
train  of  events  which  led  up  to  these  crises  had  been  laid  for 
years.  We  are  always  finding  ourselves  at  a  disadvantage  some- 
where, because  the  Imperial  view  of  which  we  talk  so  much  is  a 
myth.  So  far  are  we  from  seeing  international  questions  in  true 
perspective  that  our  favourite  method  of  settlement  is  the  pigeon- 
hole. Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  War  we  showed 
the  noble  foresight  of  our  fathers  only  once  during  the  Victorian 
Era,  and  that  was  in  1886. 

In  the  Colonies  to  think  in  the  future  is  a  habit.  Men  work 
not  so  much  for  themselves  as  for  posterity,  the  proof  of  which  is 
their  development  into  potential  powers  within  the  span  of  an 
individual  life.  For  the  better  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Canadian  statesmen  in  particular  conceived  their  policy  by  the 
light,  not  of  their  own  generation,  but  of  the  next.  What  a 
herculean  task  it  was  may  be  learned  from  the  memoirs  of 
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Macdonald,  its  reward  in  the  Dominion's  present  prosperity. 
Even  in  Australasia,  where  outside  pressure  is  a  new  sensation, 
foresight  is  a  quality  indispensable  to  the  success  of  a  politician. 
But  since  when  has  it  been  an  indispensable  quality  to  the 
success  of  an  English  politician?  With  the  single  exception  of 
Lord  Beacons  Qeld  none  of  the  great  Ministers  of  the  Victorian 
Era  habitually  saw  thirty  months  ahead  of  him,  much  less  thirty 
years.  The  consequence  is  he  alone  is  a  living  force  in  the  Empire 
of  to-day ;  they  are  remembered  chiefly  by  their  mistakes. 

It  is  easy  to  convince  the  English  man  in  the  street  that 
wisdom's  chosen  seat  is  Westminster,  and  the  word  policy  works 
the  charm.  The  colonial  man  in  the  street  is  less  docile,  dis- 
trusting the  Home  Government  most  when  it  is  mysterious,  for 
then  he  knows  there  is  weakness  behind.  British  statesmen 
have  only  to  talk  of  the  Imperial  view,  which  they  alone  are  in  a 
position  to  take,  for  him  to  realise  that  his  Imperialism  is  about 
to  be  put  to  the  test.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  interest  of  the 
Mother  Country,  not  the  Empire,  calls  for  a  sacrifice  from  a 
British  Colony,  she  quietly  assumes  that  she  is  giving  expression 
to  the  Imperial  spirit.  There  is  real  humour  here,  but  unfortu- 
nately neither  side  sees  it.  The  one  is  sore,  the  other  loftily 
virtuous.  Of  course,  the  side  that  demands  sacrifices  must  have 
a  wider  outlook  than  the  side  which  makes  them.  This  is  so 
obvious  as  to  impress  anyone  but  a  colonial  given  over  to 
provincialism. 

When  British  scribes  assert  that  Ministers  at  home  naturally 
see  an  Imperial  question  with  larger  vision  than  Ministers  in  the 
colonies,  they  are  very  careful  not  to  support  their  case  by  evidence, 
perhaps  because  there  is  none.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  evidence 
is  all  the  other  way,  otherwise  how  comes  it  that  on  so  many 
vital  questions,  England  has  come  round  to  the  standpoint  of  the 
colonies,  whereas  they  have  seldom,  or  never,  come  round  to  hers. 
The  policy  of  self-government  originated  in  them  not  in  Downing 
Street,  whose  wisdom  was  born  of  riots  in  Australia  and  rebellion 
in  Canada.  It  was  not  they  which  accepted  the  dismemberment 
theory  of  the  mother-country,  but  she  which  accepted  their  ideal 
of  unity.  In  South  Africa  experience  has  proved  over  and  over 
again  that  clearness  of  vision  was  with  the  colonists,  not  with  the 
home  Government,  which  after  sixty  years  of  blundering  has 
learned  to  take  the  Imperial  view  only  at  the  cost  of  one  of  the 
great  wars  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  not  Australasia  which 
has  changed  her  mind  on  the  future  of  the  Pacific,  but  this  country, 
which  in  1884  laughed  at  the  expansion  of  Germany  as  a  dream. 
In  the  same  way  the  colonies  have  done  more  to  convert  us  to 
the  Empire's  ancient  policy  of  Protection,  than  we  have  done  to 
convert  them  to  Free  Trade.  In  truth  none  of  the  fetishes  wor- 
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shipped  by  England  during  the  piping  times  of  Manchesterism 
ever  found  favour  in  the  colonies.  But  now  that  she  is  breaking 
them  one  by  one  she  assumes  the  mantle  of  Imperialism  before 
the  faithful  as  though  it  was  they,  not  she,  which  ran  after  the 
false  gods  of  Little  Englandism.  Should  they  resent  it  they  are 
at  once  damned  as  provincials. 

That  Australia  was  long  in  labour  before  she  brought  forth 
the  Commonwealth  was  by  us  counted  unto  her  as  an  offence. 
But  what  right  had  we  to  expect  anything  else?  The  Island 
Continent  is,  roughly  speaking,  as  large  as  Europe,  but  it  is  as 
though  a  population  of  about  five  millions  were  scattered  along 
the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  That  the  provincial  spirit  should  be  strong  in  Australia 
is,  therefore,  not  unnatural.  The  miracle  is  that  she  should  have 
achieved  so  much  in  such  a  short  space  of  time.  The  thing  is 
that  at  length  she  has  fitted  herself  to  take  her  place  beside 
Canada  in  the  councils  of  the  Empire.  That  South  Africa  has 
not  been  able  to  follow  their  example  is  due  not  to  her  pro- 
vincialism, but  to  the  provincialism  of  Downing  Street,  which 
snubbed  the  federation  scheme  of  Sir  George  Grey  in  1857,  and 
abandoned  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  1879. 

But  since  Englishmen  were  so  ready  to  find  fault  with 
Australia  for  her  slow  progress  towards  unity,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  they  spoke  with  authority.  On  the  contrary,  their 
own  political  organisation  is  a  hundred  years  behind  the  times. 
Such  changes  as  have  been  made  in  the  Constitution  lead  not  to 
efficiency  but  to  irresponsibility.  England  is  as  little  able  to 
play  her  part  in  a  united  empire  as  South  Africa  is  to  play  hers, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  now  fifty  years  since  Kussia  began 
to  threaten  our  supremacy  in  Asia,  nineteen  since  Germany 
started  on  her  career  of  expansion,  thirty-three  since  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal  weakened  our  strategical  position,  and  a 
generation  since  France  and  the  United  States  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  great  navy.  That  is  to  say  the  balance  of  power 
has  entirely  altered,  and  unfavourably  to  us.  Nevertheless  we 
have  sat  still,  unchanging  in  an  unfriendly  world  of  change.  Our 
organisation  belongs  to  an  age  which  knew  not  international 
competition,  to  an  age  in  which  men  had  not  learned  to  expose 
themselves  naked  to  their  enemies.  That  this  is  not  an  exagge- 
rated view  we  proved  during  the  South  African  War  when  our 
military  system  straightway  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  nation  reeled 
under  the  shock  of  political  bankruptcy  as  revealed  by  its  own 
statesmen.  But  it  fully  realised  the  impotence  into  which  it 
had  fallen  only  when  Lord  Salisbury  stated  in  Parliament  that 
the  British  Constitution  is  not  adapted  for  the  conduct  of  a 
great  war. 
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In  other  words,  England  is  not  efficiently  organised  for  her 
own  defence,  the  most  vital  of  all  national  duties.  Two  years 
have  elapsed,  and  what  has  been  done  to  remedy  such  a  dangerous 
state  of  things  ?  Almost  nothing.  At  the  Conference  of  Premiers 
last  summer  the  head  of  the  War  Office  and  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty  made  us  the  mockery  of  the  world  by  arguing  from 
two  opposing  schemes  of  defence,  while  every  day  makes  it  clearer 
that  our  military  system  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  there 
will  never  be  a  war.  The  Army  and  Navy  estimates  are  drawn  up 
without  any  reference  to  one  another,  and  discussed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  same  blind  way.  As  for  that  nebulous  body, 
the  Council  of  Defence,  no  one  knows  what  it  does  or  what  it 
thinks.  Otherwise  how  is  it  that  Ministers  are  unable  to  explain 
the  strategical  and  political  basis  of  Mr.  Brodrick's  Army  Corps 
scheme  ?  In  truth  our  present  system  defies  all  sound  principles 
of  government,  because  there  is  no  harmony  between  policy  and 
armaments.  We  live  under  an  "  irresponsible  despotism,"  never 
before  seen  out  of  a  comic  opera  or  China.  It  is  the  expression 
of  fifty  years  of  provincialism. 

That  is  not  all.  If  vast  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
world,  they  are  relatively  not  greater  than  those  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  British  Empire.  Here  England  possesses  a 
trump  card  with  which  she  can  checkmate  all  her  rivals.  But 
she  steadily  refuses  to  play  it.  Canada  has  been  united  for  thirty- 
six  years,  and  Imperial  Federation  is  no  longer  a  dream,  but  a 
question  of  practical  politics.  But  all  the  motive  power  has  come 
from  the  Colonies.  Their  political  organisation  has  been  modified 
to  suit  the  times,  but  they  cannot  move  any  further  towards 
unity  because  England,  having  failed  to  perceive  that  the 
Empire  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  her  position  in  the 
world,  has  failed  to  qualify  for  its  leadership.  The  genius  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald  gave  her  the  opportunity,  but  no  English 
statesman  has  availed  himself  of  it.  The  consequence  is  the 
organisation  of  the  mother  country  is  antiquated  for  a  twentieth 
century  kingdom ;  for  the  chief  State  in  the  twentieth  century  it 
is  weak  to  absurdity.  Surely  the  creation  of  the  Dominion  under 
the  Crown,  with  Australia  and  South  Africa  to  follow,  altered  the 
relations  of  the  Colonies  to  the  mother  country  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  demand  some  modification  of  her  legislative  machinery.  No 
such  change  was  made.  To-day  it  is  imperatively  called  for  in 
her  own  interest,  not  as  an  Empire,  but  as  a  Kingdom. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  question  of  defence  that  Englishmen 
find  Colonials  most  provincial,  and  tell  them  so  as  often  as 
opportunity  permits.  But  perhaps  our  kinsmen  oversea  have 
learned  by  this  time  that  the  charge  merely  signifies  that  they 
fail  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  their  brethren  at  home,  who,  whatever 
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their  point  of  view  may  be,  assume  that  it  is  Imperial.  As  it  is 
they,  not  Colonials,  who  alter  their  minds,  there  is  a  chance  that 
they  may  do  it  again,  even  on  the  question  of  defence.  The 
strategical  considerations  they  urge  on  the  Colonies  to-day  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  those  they  urged  on  the  Colonies  during 
the  past  generation,  and  these  may  be  pardoned  if  they  refuse  to 
dance  to  any  tune  called  by  Downing  Street.  They  can  justify 
their  attitude  from  the  pages  of  Mahan  as  conclusively  as  English- 
men, who  have  much  of  the  zeal  and  all  the  indiscretion  of  the 
convert. 

Their  main  arguments  are  that  the  burden  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  is  too  great  for  this  country  to  bear  alone,  and  that  the 
sea  is  all  one,  therefore  the  Colonies  must  pay  a  money  contribu- 
tion for  their  protection.  If  not,  as  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  suggested 
the  other  day  in  a  burst  of  childish  petulance,  they  must  "  cut 
the  painter."  But,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  told  the  Premiers  last 
summer,  the  growth  of  foreign  navies,  not  the  growth  of  the 
Empire,  is  responsible  for  our  ever-increasing  burden  of  taxation, 
the  cut  off  your  nose  to  spite  your  face  policy  sounds  rather 
foolish.  The  Colonies  do  not  deny  that  the  sea  is  one,  and  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  them  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire 
on  a  recognised  basis,  but  they  do  deny  that  a  money  contribu- 
tion, convenient  as  it  may  be  for  the  Home  Government,  is  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem.  On  what  grounds  are  we  demanding 
it  of  them?  None,  except  our  own  necessity,  which  is  not  a 
principle,  and  the  strategical  consideration  of  oceanic  continuity, 
which  is  no  more  vital  than  those  brought  forward  by  the 
Colonies.  The  future  of  the  Navy  rests,  not  on  money,  but  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  naval  spirit.  But  how  is  this  to  be 
maintained  in  the  Colonies  if  they  pay  tribute  to  the  Mother 
Country  ?  They,  therefore,  desire  to  organise  naval  and  military 
forces  of  their  own,  which  is  a  sign,  not  of  provincialism,  but  of 
a  sound  Imperialism. 

Again,  for  them  to  place  themselves  under  the  control  of 
the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  would  be  a  retrograde  step; 
it  would  be  an  outrage  on  the  history  of  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  If  England  does  not  care  to  fit  herself 
for  the  leadership  of  the  Empire,  she  can  hardly  expect  the 
Colonies  to  sacrifice  every  principle  of  their  growth  for  her 
benefit.  The  truth  is,  we  have  arrived  at  the  same  stage  of 
development  as  the  Empire  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
mother  country  is  as  little  prepared  for  the  greatness  of  her 
destiny  as  she  was  then.  Her  statesmen  are  adopting  precisely 
the  same  attitude  towards  the  Dominion,  Australasia  and  South 
Africa,  as  her  statesmen  adopted  towards  the  American  Colonies. 
History  never  repeats  itself  in  the  same  way.  Hence  there  will 
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be  no  revolution  ;  but  secession  may  be  brought  about  by  similar 
means  to  those  employed  by  Grenville  and  North.  The  attempt 
to  force  Colonies  to  pay  for  Imperial  defence  without  representa- 
tion was  a  disastrous  failure  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  it  will  be 
a  disastrous  failure  in  the  twentieth.  The  British  Parliament 
has  never  been  acknowledged  as  the  centre  of  our  Imperial 
political  life,  and  it  never  will  be.  But  the  mother  country  fails 
to  perceive  it  ?  When  she  does,  the  defence  problem  will  solve 
itself. 

For  some  reason  or  other  it  is  maintained  that  the  day  of 
English  provincialism  is  past.  Possibly,  but  the  consequences 
remain.  At  this  present  moment  two  parts  of  the  Empire  are 
suffering  from  our  lack  of  foresight  when  doctrinaire  statesmen 
were  a  power  in  the  land.  Neither  the  Canadian  fast  service  nor 
the  Trans-Canada  Railway  are  able  to  find  an  ice-free  port. 
Why  ?  Because  Maine,  with  Portland,  was  surrendered  by  Lord 
Ashburton  to  the  United  States  in  1842.  The  contrast  between 
the  great  American,  who  represented  the  Eepublic,  and  the  pigmy 
Englishman,  who  represented  the  British  Empire  is  suggested 
by  their  outlook.  The  one  saw  in  the  territory  nothing  but  "  a 
pine  swamp,"  the  other  saw  in  it  a  means  of  depriving  us  of  a 
strategical  and  commercial  advantage.  At  every  step  of  her 
progress  east,  south  and  west,  Canada  is  confronted  by  similar 
difficulties  for  similar  reasons.  And  then  we,  who  care  for  none 
of  these  things,  wonder  why  she  is  not  burning  with  desire  to 
contribute  to  the  Navy. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  could  have  had  Delagoa  Bay  for 
JG12,000.  The  offer  was  refused,  though  on  the  outbreak  of  wrar 
it  would  have  been  cheap  at  £12,000,000.  That  is  not  the  worst. 
Sir  Eobert  Moner  negotiated  a  Treaty  in  1879,  which  should  have 
given  us  the  virtual  control  of  the  harbour  and  every  concession 
necessary  to  safeguard  our  interests  in  the  Transvaal.  He  could 
not  get  Downing  Street  to  take  any  interest  in  it,  though  he 
foretold  every  disaster  which  has  since  befallen  us.  Only  the 
other  day  the  Colonial  Office  gave  an  illustration  of  the  old  spirit 
at  its  worst.  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  because  delay  would  have 
been  fatal,  acted  on  his  own  initiative,  with  the  result  that  a  region 
half  as  large  as  Europe,  and  containing  20,000,000  souls,  was 
included  in  the  British  Empire  with  the  minimum  of  means. 
As  no  party  capital  could  be  made  out  of  it,  Lord  Onslow  rebuked 
Sir  Frederick,  and  published  the  despatch  before  that  great 
servant  of  the  Crown  received  it,  informing  him  that  he  should 
have  waited  for  the  consent  of  the  Home  Government.  What 
that  would  have  meant  we  see  in  Somaliland.  Better  disaster, 
failure,  ruinous  expenditure,  and  loss  of  life,  than  lose  the  possible 
chance  of  party  advantage.  What  great  Englishmen  can  do  when 
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they  get  away  from  the  influence  of  red  tape  and  doctrinaire 
politicians  we  see  in  the  self-governing  colonies,  Egypt,  South 
Africa,  and  Nigeria. 

There  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  eagerness  of  our 
statesmen  to  widen  the  colonial  view,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks 
that  they  should  be  missionaries  to  that  end.  This  is  rather 
unkind,  since  the  only  factor  on  which  the  Home  Government 
can  always  rely  is  colonial  Imperialism.  Newfoundland,  after 
suffering  from  French  aggression  for  a  century,  sacrifices  her  own 
interest  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire  in  South  Africa  by  renewing 
the  modus  vivendi.  In  the  same  way  Australasia  sees  her  interest 
in  Samoa  surrendered  to  Germany.  Canada  after  vain  appeals 
for  justice  on  the  Alaskan  Boundary  question  is  forced  to  abandon 
all  idea  of  referring  it  to  an  arbitration  tribunal.  South  Africa 
after  untold  sacrifices  during  the  war,  has  seen  disloyalty  uplifted 
at  the  expense  of  loyalty.  And  fhen  Mr.  Chamberlain,  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  of  1880,  whose  provincialism  involved  South  Africa 
in  the  late  war,  with  all  its  humiliations,  losses,  hardships  and 
bitter  memories,  tells  the  loyalists  that  gratitude  to  the  Mother 
Country  demands  a  contribution  to  the  Navy,  and  he  was  cheered. 
He  never  paid  colonial  Imperialism  a  finer  compliment,  none  the 
less  acceptable  because  it  was  unconscious.  He,  like  all  of  us, 
argues  as  though  the  colonies  are  sunk  in  provincialism,  and  then 
asks  from  them  light  towards  Federation. 

On  the  whole,  we  should  be  taking  the  beam  out  of  our  own 
eye,  instead  of  attempting  to  take  the  mote  out  of  the  colonial 
eye.  In  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  King's  oversea 
dominions  is  there  a  constituency  which  would  return  to  Parlia- 
ment a  political  buffoon  like  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson?  Is  there  a 
politician  from  the  most  distant  frontier  settlement  with  an  out- 
look so  parochial  as  Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman  ?  Is  there 
a  provincialism  in  the  Colonies  which  is  anti-patriotic  ?  And  as 
it  is  with  persons  so  it  is  with  Imperial  undertakings.  It  took 
Canada  twenty  years  to  persuade  England  to  aid  in  the  Pacific 
cable.  She  secured  the  penny  post  for  the  Empire  by  forcing 
the  hands  of  the  authorities  here,  and  at  this  present  moment 
she  is  trying  to  induce  Mr.  A.  Chamberlain  to  grasp  the  Imperial 
significance  of  cheap  postage  for  British  newspapers  and  journals 
sent  across  the  water.  He  thinks  there  would  be  a  loss,  which  is 
the  provincial  view.  She  points  out  that  she  is  being  flooded 
with  American  cheap  literature  antagonistic  to  the  British  con- 
nection. Not  for  twenty  years  yet  can  England  adopt  a  superior 
tone  towards  the  colonies  in  the  matter  of  Imperialism. 

C.  DE  THIEEBY 
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RAILWAY    DEVELOPMENT   IN   AFRICA 
SOUTH   OF   THE   EQUATOR 

THERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  main  features  of 
the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  the  railway 
development  of  Africa  in  the  same  way  that  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  railway  development  of  North 
America.  And  as  in  the  case  of  North  America,  this  railway 
development  will  bring  with  it  such  a  vast  change  in  the 
conditions  of  life  and  trade  in  Africa,  as  will  affect  not  only  that 
continent,  but  will  materially  affect  the  whole  civilised  world. 
It  is  of  supreme  interest,  therefore,  at  this  moment,  to  consider 
on  what  lines  this  is  development  likely  to  take  place,  and,  if 
possible,  to  forecast  some  of  the  many  consequences  likely  to  be 
brought  about,  especially  as  recent  proposals  furnish  us  with 
some  data  from  which  we  can  draw  certain  definite  conclusions. 

It  is  with  Africa,  south  of  the  equator,  that  this  article 
proposes  to  deal,  as  it  is  on  the  vast  healthy  tablelands  of  South 
Central  Africa  that  we  must  chiefly  look  for  future  expansion 
of  the  white  races.  For  we  must  remember  always  that,  how- 
ever true  may  be  the  American  axiom,  that  trade  and  population 
follow  the  railway,  there  must  always  remain  the  corollary  that 
the  railway  must  traverse  or  open  up  country  fit  for  white  man's 
settlement. 

Before  dealing  with  the  future,  it  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to 
cast  a  rapid  glance  at  what  has  already  been  effected  in  railway 
construction.  The  cardinal  point,  which  has  hitherto  dominated 
South  Africa  from  a  railway  point  of  view,  has  been  the  fact  that 
the  settlement  of  South  Africa  has  proceeded  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  from  south  to  north  and  that  the  railways  "have,  until 
recent  years,  followed,  and  not  preceded,  the  settlement  of  popu- 
lation. And,  as  a  consequence,  the  routes  followed  by  the 
railways  have  been,  so  to  speak,  the  tracks  made  by  the  Boer 
pioneers  with  their  waggons  and  herds.  As  Cape  Town  was  the 
starting  point  of  the  Dutch  voortrekers,  so  it  was  for  many  years 
the  starting-point  for  the  railway  to  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
Thirty  years  ago,  the  only  railway  in  South  Africa  was  a  line 
sixty-three  miles,  running  inland  from  Cape  Town,  and  it  was 
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not  until  five  years  later  that  the  first  railway  was  opened  in 
Natal.  But  for  many  years  the  Cape  system  alone  was  pushed 
on  with ;  three  separate  lines  from  Cape  Town,  East  London, 
and  Port  Elizabeth,  gradually  advancing  towards  the  north. 

The  first  great  impetus  to  railway  construction  was  the 
important  movement  of  population  northward,  owing  to  the 
success  of  the  diamond  mines — and  by  1885  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment Kailway  had  reached  Kimberley.  For  the  next  four  years 
little  more  construction  was  put  in  hand  until  in  1889  the 
possibilities  of  the  Hand  as  a  gold-producing  \ district  became 
fully  realised ;  and  Johannesburg,  with  the  rich  prospect  of 
railway  freights  which  it  held  out,  became  the  goal  for  the 
railway  constructor.  Within  three  years,  the  Cape  system  had 
by  agreement  with  the  Orange  Free  State,  reached  the  Vaal,  and 
connected  with  the  Transvaal  line  from  Pretoria  and  Johannes- 
burg and  the  Natal  system,  rapidly  prolonged  through  the  passes 
of  the  Drakensburg,  reached  the  Golden  City  in  1895.  From 
Delagoa  Bay,  by  third  route,  free  from  British  influence,  the 
railway  train  had  reached  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg  the  previous 
year,  so  that  by  1895,  the  capital  and  goldfields  of  the  Transvaal 
were  connected  with  the  ocean  by  three  railway  systems. 

No  sooner  had  the  forward  rush  of  the  railway  to  Johannes- 
burg been  completed,  than  another  force  driving  it  farther 
northward  was  beginning  to  be  felt.  This  time  we  see  the 
genius  of  a  great  stateman,  using  the  iron  road  as  the  forerunner, 
not  the  follower  of  civilisation.  In  1893,  the  Chartered  Company 
commenced  to  build  the  railway  system  which  is  destined  to 
open  up  the  great  territories  over  which  they  rule,  continuing 
the  line  from  Vryburg  in  the  South,  and  at  the  same  time 
working  inwards  from  Beira  and  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and  so  great 
and  continuous  have  their  efforts  been  from  that  time  until  the 
present,  that  now  there  is  continuous  railway  connection  between 
Cape  Town  and  Beira,  and  the  main  line  has  almost  reached 
the  Zambesi  river,  a  total  construction  of  1639  miles  in  ten  years, 
no  mean  record  for  a  private  company.  So  we  may  sum  up  the 
influences  hitherto  guiding  railway  construction  in  Africa.  First, 
the  rush  to  the  diamond  fields — then  the  opening  up  of  the 
Transvaal,  and — next,  the  use  of  the  northern  extension  of  the 
Cape  lines  by  Mr.  Ehodes,  as  his  great  instrument  for  the 
colonisation  of  Ehodesia.  The  result  has  been  that  there  is 
a  want  of  system  in  the  whole  arrangement,  largely  the  result  of 
the  haste  with  which  the  lines  have  been  laid  out  to  reach  their 
objective — at  one  time  the  diamond  fields — later  on,  the  gold- 
fields  of  the  Kand.  In  fact,  the  African  system  may  be  compared 
to  a  tree  which  has  ''drawn  up"  to  the  light,  in  this  case 
represented  by  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  north,  with  the 
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consequence  that  the  trunk  is  too  long  and  attenuated  for  the 
lateral  branches  it  has  to  bear  at  its  head. 

I  now  come  to  the  future.  The  days  of  rapid  railway  con- 
struction, having  for  its  object  the  one  consideration  to  reach  the 
north  in  the  quickest  possible  time  are  over,  and  we  must  look  to 
the  future  to  effect  two  main  purposes ;  first,  to  consolidate  and 
improve  the  existing  systems ;  and  secondly,  to  find  fresh  outlets 
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to  the  ocean,  which  will  not  entail  such  long  haulage  as  the 
existing  lines.  For  one  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  for  many 
years  South  Africa  will  be  dependent  for  most  of  its  necessaries 
on  oversea  countries.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  vast  proportion 
of  the  traffic  will  be  carried  from  the  seaports  to  the  interior; 
the  return  traffic  at  present  being  of  the  smallest  dimensions. 
And  there  are  no  navigable  rivers  in  Africa  which  can  relieve  the 
railways,  as  they  do  in  Europe  and  America,  of  much  of  the 
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carriage  of  heavy  goods  to  the  interior.  Now  the  haulage  of  the 
bulk  of  the  goods  traffic  from  the  sea  coast  to  the  interior  has 
this  disadvantage  from  a  railway  point  of  view,  especially  in 
Africa,  in  that  it  entails  a  haulage  on  a  practically  continuous 
up-grade,  and  therefore,  ceteris  paribus,  it  costs  far  more  to 
move  a  ton  of  goods  from  the  sea  inlands  than  vice  versa. 
Until,  therefore,  traffic  can  be  developed  in  the  interior,  which 
will  want  transport  to  the  sea  coast,  the  bulk  of  the  railway 
earning  will  be  on  up-traffic  which  is  the  most  costly  to  deal 
with ;  and  railway  rates  must  remain  much  higher  than  in  other 
countries. 

The  existing  lines  to  the  interior  are  admittedly  inadequate 
for  the  traffic.  It  was  said  that  at  the  termination  of  the  war 
that  the  amount  of  goods  lying  at  the  seaports  could  not  be 
moved  up  to  their  destination  in  the  interior  in  less  than  two 
years.  And  it  is  certain  that  the  traffic  will  increase  rather  than 
decrease. 

The  first  step  that  Lord  Milner  intends  to  take  in  railway 
development  in  the  new  colonies  is  to  duplicate,  where  possible, 
the  routes  from  the  coast ;  the  Cape  system  is  to  be  brought  into 
connection  with  Johannesburg  by  a  line  vid  Fourteen  Streams 
and  Klerksdorp,  which,  besides  affording  an  alternative  route,  will 
further  considerably  reduce  the  distance  between  Cape  Town  and 
the  goldfields.  And  on  the  other  hand  Kimberley  is  to  be  further 
connected  with  the  Cape  by  a  new  line  to  be  constructed  via 
Springfontein  and  Jagersfontein  across  the  Orange  Colony.  An 
alternative  line  from  Johannesburg  to  Durban  is  to  be  con- 
structed, by  a  new  line  from  Johannesburg  to  Vereeninging, 
and  then  following  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Wilge  Eiver  to 
Harrismith,  whence  a  line  already  connects  with  the  Natal 
system  at  Ladysmith;  this  line,  too,  will  avoid  many  of  the 
heavy  grades  on  the  existing  route  from  Natal. 

The  Delagoa  Bay  route  further  will  be  relieved  by  a  new  line 
direct  from  the  Band  to  Ermelo,  and  thence  to  a  connection  with 
the  existing  line  at  Machadodorp,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  for 
traffic  from  Delagoa  for  the  Hand  going  through  Pretoria.  And 
in  order  to  develop  local  traffic,  and  feed  the  main  trunk  line  in 
the  Orange  Colony,  a  "  grain "  line  is  to  be  constructed  from 
Bloemfontein  to  Ladybrand  to  open  up  the  rich  wheat-growing 
districts  of  the  so-called  "conquered  territory"  and  Basutoland. 
And  in  the  Transvaal,  Pretoria  is  to  be  connected  with  Bustem- 
burg,  and  the  rich  agricultural  district  of  which  that  town  is  the 
centre. 

In  Khodesia  the  progressive  railway  policy  adopted  by  the 
Chartered  Company  is  making  rapid  progress,  and  the  territories 
administered  by  the  Company  will  shortly  be  in  the  possession  of 
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a  railway  system  admirably  adapted  to  serve  the  various  settle- 
ments and  goldfields.  The  main  line  has  already  reached  the 
coalfields  at  Wankie,  and  is  expected  to  reach  the  Zambesi  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  Moreover,  the  necessary  funds  are  in  hand 
to  carry  the  line  to  the  copper  districts  on  the  Kafue  Eiver,  half 
way  between  the  Zambesi  and  the  south  end  of  Lake  Taganyika, 
the  future  terminus  of  the  line.  In  its  coalfields  at  Wankie  the 
Ehodesian  Kailway  has  a  most  valuable  asset.  The  excellent 
steam  coal  here  found  will  enable  the  company  to  earn  valuable 
freight  on  its  return  to  the  south,  as  it  has  been  calculated  that 
this  coal  will  pay  for  its  carriage  as  far  south  as  Kimberley.  And 
as  it  is  announced  that  the  Ehodesian  system  is  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  Transvaal  system  by  a  line  between  Lotabsi, 
a  little  north  of  Mafeking,  and  Eustemburg,  this  coal  may  even 
find  its  way  to  the  Eand  goldfields.  A  connection  with  the 
Transvaal  is  also  probable  in  the  near  future  between  Tuli  and 
Peitersburg. 

Harbour  works  of  an  extensive  character  are  being  constructed 
at  Beira  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  this  port  will  become  the  port 
of  entry  to  Ehodesia  in  preference  to  the  Cape  ports,  and  thus 
save  the  long  up-country  haul  for  all  heavy  traffic,  and  will  entail 
thereby  a  considerable  reduction  in  freight.  Hitherto,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  ports  of  entry  for  South  Africa  have  been  in  the 
south.  At  first  the  Cape  ports,  then  Durban.  But  the  constant 
demand  for  a  route  to  the  sea,  brought  about  the  construction  of 
the  line  to  Delagoa  on  the  east  coast  as  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
Transvaal,  and  to  Beira  as  the  port  of  Ehodesia.  No  doubt  as 
time  goes  on  other  outlets  to  the  Indian  Ocean  will  be  sought. 
For  instance  a  line  has  been  commenced  to  connect  the  planta- 
tions of  Nyassaland  with  the  port  of  Chinde  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi,  using  as  part  of  the  route  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Chinde  river.  It  is  also  proposed  to  build  a  line  to  connect  the 
Transvaal  system  with  St.  Lucia  Bay  in  Zululand. 

Far  away  to  the  north,  but  still  south  of  the  equator,  we  have 
the  Uganda  Eailway  connecting  the  vast  inland  sea  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  with  the  ocean.  And  when  we  consider  that  a 
line  is  soon  to  be  constructed  by  the  Central  Africa  Company  to 
connect  lakes  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa  by  the  route  of  the  Steven- 
son road,  and  that  Nyassa  is  actually  being  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  the  sea,  there  only  remains  the  gap  between  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  the  north  end  of  Tanganyika  to  effect  a  through 
route  between  Mombasa  and  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  on  one 
hand,  and  Mombasa  and  Cape  Town  via  the  lake  navigation  and 
the  Ehodesian  systems,  which  is  being  rapidly  prolonged  to  the 
south  shore  of  Tanganyika. 

But  a  new  factor  in  African  railway  development  has  recently 
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come  to  the  front.  Hitherto  the  west  coast,  albeit  the  nearest  to 
British  markets,  has  been  entirely  neglected  as  a  means  of  access 
to  the  sub-continent  of  Africa.  It  is  true  that  a  few  years  ago  a 
scheme  was  mooted ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Ehodes  was  said  to  have  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  German  Government  to  build  a  rail- 
way from  either  Mossamedes  in  Portuguese  Angola  or  Walfish 
bay  through  German  territory  to  Buluwayo,  and  thereby  to  open 
up  the  valuable  copper  mines  at  Otavi  in  German  Demaraland. 
But  nothing  so  far  has  come  of  this  scheme.  Just  recently,  how- 
ever, a  railway  has  been  projected,  and  is  said  to  be  at  once  taken 
in  hand,  to  connect  Lobito  Bay,  near  Benguela  in  Angola,  with 
the  rich  copper  deposits  of  Katanga  and  Northern  Khodesia. 
This  line,  about  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  will  penetrate  from 
the  west  coast  to  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  its  terminus  will  leave 
but  a  gap  of  about  three  hundred  miles  to  be  filled  in  to  bring  the 
proposed  northern  extension  of  the  Ehodesian  railways  in  touch 
with  the  west  coast. 

Were  this  to  come  about,  Buluwayo  would  be  1725  miles  from 
Lobito  Bay,  as  compared  with  1361  miles  from  Cape  Town.  If 
we  take  into  consideration  that  Lobito  Bay  is,  roughly  speaking, 
1600  miles  nearer  to  Great  Britain  than  Cape  Town,  it  would 
bring  Buluwayo  four  days'  journey  nearer  home  than  it  is  at 
present.  The  possibilities  of  this  new  route,  therefore,  are  far- 
reaching;  especially  as  Lobito  Bay  is  stated  to  be  a  safe  and 
commodious  harbour  in  which  steamers  can  be  in  ten  fathoms  of 
water,  twenty  yards  from  the  shore. 

Let  us  consider  shortly  what  effect  this  railway  development 
which  we  have  been  considering  will  have  on  Africa  as  a  whole. 
The  first  point  that  strikes  one  is  the  necessarily  decreasing 
importance  of  the  Cape  ports  as  the  ports  of  entry  to  the  sub- 
continent. The  industrial  foci  of  Africa  at  present  promise  to  be 
two  ;  the  one,  the  south-eastern  Transvaal  from  Johannesburg 
to  Belfast,  the  other,  the  valley  of  the  Zambesi  and  its  affluents. 
These  will  come  to  rely  more  and  more  on  Delagoa  and  Beira  as 
their  outlets  to  the  ocean  and  their  connection  with  Europe  will 
be  mainly  by  the  Suez  Canal,  and  their  source  of  labour  will  be 
from  the  countries  bordering  on  that  route  :  Arabian,  Somali, 
Persian  and  Indian.  Western  Asia  will  affect  their  conditions  in 
no  small  degree  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  remote  past ; 
their  ocean  will  be  the  Indian,  not  the  Atlantic.  No  doubt  but 
that,  some  route  to  the  Atlantic,  either  by  Lobito  or  by  a  post 
farther  north,  the  mails  and  passengers  from  Central  Africa  will 
reach  England,  but  the  distance  will  always  be  too  great  for  such 
a  route  to  compete  with  the  East  Coast  ports  for  the  carriage  of 
goods.  We  shall  see  then  on  the  west  of  the  Indian  ocean 
vigorous  communities  of  the  British  race  established,  under 
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conditions  which  are  bound  to  ensure  for  them  a  prosperous  and 
vigorous  future. 

With  the  growing  Commonwealth  of  Australia  holding  the 
other  flank  of  that  ocean  there  can  be  little  fear  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  British  race  in  the  Indian  seas  and  Southern  Asia;  and 
South  Africa  will  become  a  potent  factor  in  the  politics  of  Asia. 
And  it  is  not  by  their  position  alone  that  the  states  of  South 
Africa  will  affect  Asiatic  development.  Railways  will  enable  the 
vast  storses  of  coal  and  iron  of  Rhodesia  and  the  Transvaal  to  be 
worked  in  competition  with  Europe  and  America,  and  in  the  not, 
perhaps,  distant  future,  African  steel  will  penetrate  to  the  heart 
of  Asia;  and  steamships  built  in  African  dockyards  control  the 
trade  of  the  Indian  ocean. 

JOHN  B.  KAESLAKE. 
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INDIAN   UNIVERSITY   EDUCATION 

THE  taunt  that  the  graduates  of  Indian  universities  are  half- 
educated  and  immature,  that  they  care  nothing  for  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake,  or  regard  it  only  as  a  means  of  advancement,  is 
often  heard,  and  contains  a  fair  measure  of  truth.  It  is  possible 
for  students  to  pass  through  an  Indian  college  and  take  their 
degrees  without  widening  their  mental  horizon  or  acquiring  any 
systematic  training  in  methods  of  study,  even  without  gathering 
any  interest  in  the  subjects  they  have  read ;  because  for  the 
goal  that  they  set  before  themselves  they  conceive  that  the  first 
requisite  is  to  pass  examinations.  Text-books,  not  subjects,  are 
the  things  to  be  mastered;  and  this  is  often  done  with  such 
pertinacity  that  whole  volumes  are  committed  to  memory.  For 
who  can  be  more  sure  of  passing  than  the  student  who  knows  his 
text-book  by  heart  ? 

But  this  attitude  is  not  altogether  to  be  wondered  at. 
Western  learning,  when  doled  out  with  a  sparing  hand,  is  not 
always  attractive,  even  to  English  schoolboys ;  and  the  induce- 
ments to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  examination  are  considerable. 
Indian  students,  like  other  sensible  men,  wish  to  get  on  in  the 
world  and  secure  for  themselves  comfortable  positions  where  they 
may  be  adequately  rewarded  for  good  work;  and  any  prospect 
that  offers  social  advancement  is  additionally  alluring.  For  India 
is  not  a  democratic  country,  and  throughout  the  whole  fabric  of 
Indian  life,  "  greetings  in  the  market-place  "  not  only  give  inward 
gratification  to  the  recipient,  but  also  promote  the  solid  advantage 
of  being  treated  "not  as  other  men  are." 

But  without  examination  there  is  not  much  for  an  Indian  boy 
to  do.  A  military  career,  though  ardently  desired,  is  only  open 
to  a  few;  and  the  sea  is  to  most  of  them  unknown.  Trade  and 
commerce  offer  great  possibilities  of  wealth ;  but  wealth  does  not 
enable  the  Indian  merchant  or  banker  to  rise  in  the  social  scale 
with  the  same  rapidity  and  ease  as  his  brother  in  the  West,  who 
is  not  hampered  by  restrictions  of  caste.  In  "  the  professions  " 
there  are  only  precarious  openings  for  those  who  have  not  the 
hall-mark  of  Government  service,  and  thus  the  two  alternatives 
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which  lie  before  most  educated  young  men  in  India  are  the  Law, 
where  many  may  prosper  and  some  grow  rich  and  influential, 
and  the  service  of  the  Government,  whose  operations,  it  should 
be  remembered,  are  much  more  numerous  and  extensive  than  in 
England,  embracing,  besides  the  ordinary  departments,  a  large 
part  of  the  railway,  educational,  and  medical  appointments  of  the 
country ;  and  to  each  of  these  the  road  lies  through  examinations. 
The  Law  from  the  first  offers  many  advantages,  and  its  prizes 
for  those  who  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tree  are  most  attractive.  But 
for  the  rank  and  file  the  readiest  way  to  a  comfortable  livelihood 
and  an  honourable  position  is  to  obtain  Government  service, 
where,  though  pay  at  the  beginning  is  low,  and  promotion  comes 
slowly,  the  blessed  word  "pension"  rings  in  the  ears  of  those 
who  for  five-and-thirty  years  sit  sedulously  on  their  office-stools 
and  serve  the  Sirkar.  To  the  most  successful  of  all,  too,  there 
are  great  prizes  in  the  provincial  branches  of  the  Civil  Service, 
the  munsifships  and  Extra- Assistant-Commissionerships,  of  which 
some  are  open  to  competitive  examination  every  year,  and  others 
are  conferred  upon  educated  young  men  of  good  family;  and, 
best  of  all,  there  is  the  Civil  Service  itself  for  those  who  have  the 
resources  to  come  to  England  and  the  ability  to  get  in. 

In  consequence,  university  education  is  much  sought  after. 
The  clever  boys  come,  sometimes  as  young  as  twelve  or  thirteen, 
and  in  many  cases  win  their  reward.  And  in  their  wake  come 
the  crowds  of  dullards,  who  aim  first  at  the  very  highest  prizes — 
for  the  Indian  boy  is  hopeful,  and  has  a  great  belief  in  the  power, 
or  intention,  of  working  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  there  are  few 
who  do  not  think  that  they  would  pass  into  the  Civil  Service  if 
only  they  could  get  to  England — and  then,  as  failure  follows 
failure,  go  on  struggling  in  the  hope  that  at  last  some  small 
post  (and  pension)  may  solace  their  frequent  and  bitter  dis- 
appointments. 

These  are  the  boys  that  come  to  Indian  colleges,  a  fair  number 
of  them  capable  of  assimilating  and  profiting  by  the  best  education 
they  can  get,  as  the  Cambridge  Tripos  lists  for  the  last  few  years 
clearly  show ;  others,  though  not  brilliant,  would  acquit  themselves 
decently  as  passmen  in  an  English  university;  and  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  are  the  duffers,  upon  whom  advanced  educa- 
tion is  entirely  wasted.  Morally,  too,  the  material  is  good. 
There  is  plenty  of  enthusiasm  amongst  them,  and  their  ideals  of 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  are  genuine  enough,  though  on  the 
lines  of  individual  rather  than  corporate  action.  But  they  are 
very  ready  to  follow  a  good  lead,  and  almost  all  of  them  would 
benefit  by  the  moral  and  social  training  which  forms  so  prominent 
a  part  of  our  public  school  and  university  education,  and  would 
turn  out  gentlemen  with  as  high  a  standard  of  honour  and  public 
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spirit  as  Englishmen  glory  in  possessing.  The  question  that 
needs  to  be  considered  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
India  is  whether  the  education  offered  there  is  worthy  of  Indian 
traditions  and  of  the  high  aims  of  England  in  India,  and  whether 
England  is  promoting  there  such  education  as  it  gives  to  its 
own  sons. 

The  chief  difficulty  that  lies  in  the  way  of  Indian  university 
education  is  that  there  are  not  nearly  enough  men  to  do  the  work 
of  teaching  and  organising.  The  colleges  are  entirely  under- 
manned, if  we  judge  by  the  standard  of  an  English  college  or 
public  school ;  and  each  so-called  professor  has  to  perform  more 
functions  than  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  handle  with  success. 
He  ought  to  do  the  work  of  a  public  schoolmaster  in  the  mental 
and  moral  training  of  his  boys,  and  although  his  terms,  in  a 
climate  which  for  some  portions  of  the  year  almost  paralyses 
intellectual  effort,  last  nearly  as  long  as  those  of  an  English 
public  school,  he  must  endeavour  also  to  be  a  college  tutor  and 
university  professor,  and  become  master  of  the  highest  branches 
of  his  subject,  of  which  he  is  often  the  sole  exponent,  instead  of 
being  able  to  divide  it  with  many  others.  His  leisure  for  study 
is  whittled  down  by  the  claims  of  the  university,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  he  must  take  an  active  part,  both  for  the  interest 
he  will  naturally  have  in  the  system  of  which  his  teaching  forms 
a  part,  and  for  the  fact  that  without  the  college  professors  the 
operations  of  the  university  could  hardly  be  carried  on  at  all. 
Finally,  there  is  the  work  of  examining,  which  is  frequently 
exchanged  between  the  educationalists  of  different  provinces, 
there  being  few  men  in  other  services  who  are  both  willing  and 
competent  to  undertake  the  task ;  and  in  universities  that  examine 
candidates  by  thousands  this  is  often  extremely  onerous. 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  men  who  are  pioneering  higher 
education  in  India.  But  the  hardship  falls  not  on  them,  save  in 
the  self-dissatisfaction  that  accompanies  any  attempt  to  achieve 
the  impossible,  but  on  the  clever  students  who  deserve  a  good 
education  and  cannot  get  it.  In  an  English  university  an  under- 
graduate who  reads  an  honours  course,  besides  having  one  or 
more  tutors  in  his  own  college,  may  attend  the  lectures  of  ten  or 
twenty  men  in  other  colleges — all  more  or  less  specialists — on 
different  branches  of  his  subject,  as  well  as  those  of  university 
professors  and  readers.  An  Indian  student  for  the  highest 
examinations  has  for  his  whole  course  to  rely  upon  such  help  as 
he  can  obtain  from  one  or  two  men,  whose  services  are  largely 
appropriated  to  other  duties.  The  inadequacy  of  this  teaching  is 
recognised  by  the  students  themselves,  many  of  whom,  in  uni- 
versities where  it  is  allowed,  prefer  to  save  their  fees  and  appear 
as  private,  that  is,  self-taught,  candidates. 
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The  most  effective  way  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  is  to 
get  more  men  to  do  the  work.  The  cost  of  this  would  have  to  be 
met  either  by  further  Government  aid,  or  by  higher  college  fees, 
or  by  private  munificence.  But  the  money  is  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  Government  position  in  the  matter  has  been  that,  while  its 
obligations  towards  primary  education  are  unmistakable,  it  has 
endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  spending  money  on  higher 
education.  In  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  it  is  now  held 
that  the  taxpayer  may  fairly  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  burden  of 
primary  education,  since  by  the  diffusion  of  elementary  knowledge 
can  be  dispelled  that  crass  and  credulous  ignorance  which  fosters 
superstitions,  panics,  riots,  and  insurrections,  and  thereby  menaces 
the  security  of  the  whole  community.  But  with  higher  educa- 
tion, though  the  State  undoubtedly  profits  indirectly  through  the 
intellectual  training  of  its  members,  the  benefit  comes  directly  to 
the  individual  himself.  His  capacities  are  developed  and  his 
value  in  the  labour-market  incalculably  increased ;  and,  therefore, 
unless  endowments  are  forthcoming,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should 
pay  for  these  advantages  himself  instead  of  receiving  them  at  the 
hands  of  the  community.  The  Government,  therefore,  wishes  to 
contract  its  responsibilities  towards  higher  education  within  the 
narrowest  limits. 

To  raising  college  fees  many  objections  are  brought.  The 
general  standard  of  living  in  India  is  beyond  all  comparison  lower 
than  in  England,  and  there  are  plenty  of  students  who,  in  spite 
of  living  very  closely,  find  great  difficulty  in  paying  even  half  fees, 
a  form  in  which  minor  scholarships  are  now  awarded ;  so  that  by 
a  raised  fee  some  would  be  kept  away.  The  needy  dullard  would 
be  no  loss,  deserving  though  he  be  of  respect  for  the  patient 
perseverance  which  so  often  leads  to  failure.  But  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  throw  further  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  poor  but  clever 
student,  unless  assistance  can  be  given  to  him  by  offering  more 
scholarships.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  students 
who  can  well  afford  to  pay  more  for  their  education  and  would 
benefit  by  the  improved  teaching  they  would  receive.  Un- 
fortunately the  public  opinion  of  India  does  not  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  students  and  demand  a  better,  if  more  costly,  education 
for  them.  It  is  an  ancient  and  honourable  tradition  in  the  East 
that  the  pandit  and  the  maulvi  receive  no  reward  for  their  teaching, 
except  in  the  loyalty  and  filial  devotion  of  their  pupils,  and  on 
all  sides  the  first  condition  sought  for  in  our  Western  education 
is  that  it  should  be  cheap.  The  lowness  of  the  general  level  of 
wealth  inclines  men  of  all  classes  to  look  with  disfavour  on  any 
proposal  to  raise  college  fees;  and  this  acts  forcibly  on  the 
universities.  Within  these  bodies  there  is  a  very  powerful  section 
opposed  to  any  movement  in  this  direction.  The  fellowship  of  a 
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university  has  at  times  been  regarded  as  a  minor  honour,  that 
may  fitly  be  conferred  upon  Indian  gentlemen  for  whom  no  higher 
decoration  is  available  ;  and  in  this  way  a  number  of  persons  have 
been  introduced  into  the  governing  bodies  of  universities  who 
possess  no  higher  qualifications  than  rank  or  respectability.  Such 
men  are  naturally  conservative  and  averse  from  change,  and  though 
they  take  little  part  in  the  management  of  the  university  throw 
their  weight  almost  inevitably  in  any  disputed  question  on  to  the 
side  opposed  to  reform.  Amongst  educated  Indian  gentlemen  also 
there  is  a  considerable  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  organisation 
of  education  entirely  upon  Western  lines.  Oriental  methods  and 
ideals  of  education  differ  widely  from  ours.  On  the  intellectual 
side,  like  those  of  the  early  Kenaissance,  they  aim  rather  at  the 
accumulation  of  monumental  and  encyclopaedic  learning,  than  at 
the  careful  and  critical  conduct  of  scientific  inquiry ;  and  on  the 
moral  side  any  strictness  of  control  or  discipline  is  shunned  with 
the  instinctive  dread  of  men,  who  as  a  nation  spoil  their  children 
by  fondness.  Without  practical  experience  it  is  as  difficult  for 
Indian  gentlemen  to  appreciate  our  principles  of  education  as  it 
is  for  us  to  appreciate  theirs.  So  that,  though  the  Government 
of  India  has,  quite  rightly  as  we  think,  decided  to  adopt  European 
systems  of  education  as  its  model,  they  would  be  more  than 
human  if  they  did  not,  without  the  least  intention  of  disloyalty, 
prefer  their  own  system  to  what  we  have  to  offer,  especially  if 
ours  is  pressed  upon  them  at  all  injudiciously.  The  raising  of 
fees  is  therefore  likely  to  be  viewed  with  disapproval;  and  the 
tendency  at  present  is  in  quite  the  opposite  direction. 

For  the  same  reasons  private  munificence  does  not  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  higher  education  we  are  trying  to  promote.  Indian 
founders  and  benefactors  incline  to  foster  institutions  which, 
following  the  university  courses,  also  pay  close  attention  to  the 
religious  and  social  ideas  of  their  own  creeds ;  and  in  such  colleges 
little  attempt  is  made  to  get  into  touch  with  advanced  education 
upon  Western  lines.  The  Indian  founder  suffers  too  from  the 
weakness  of  many  rich  men,  the  desire  to  get  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  his  money.  To  found  a  new  college  is  more  attractive 
than  to  endow  an  existing  one ;  and  in  a  recent  case  a  wealthy 
gentlemen  left  a  sum  of  money  from  which,  though  inadequate 
for  the  foundation  of  a  well-furnished  college,  he  desired  the 
institution  of  a  college,  a  public  library,  and  a  hospital. 

Not  much  assistance  is  to  be  looked  for,  therefore,  in  this 
direction,  and,  as  in  all  paternally  governed  countries,  the  Indian 
student  must  turn  to  the  Government  for  help.  Unless  the 
Government  will  come  to  the  rescue,  the  position  must  remain 
as  it  is  for  many  years  to  come,  the  intelligent  minority  being 
neglected  and  sacrificed  to  the  unreasonable  desire  to  keep  the 
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best  education  within  reach  of  the  poorest,  however  stupid.  It 
would  be  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment  in  Government 
colleges  of  raising  the  fees  by  at  least  a  half,  accompanying  this 
with  a  liberal  endowment  of  scholarships.  Government  colleges 
enjoy  a  prestige  in  virtue  of  their  connection,  which  enables  them 
to  hold  their  own  fairly  well  in  point  of  numbers  with  the  many 
cheaper  colleges  with  whom  they  divide  the  work  of  education ; 
and  their  results  are  quite  as  good  as  any.  They  tend  to  attract 
the  wealthier  students,  on  whom  an  increase  of  fees  would  not 
press  heavily ;  and  with  a  number  of  additional  professorships 
founded  they  would  be  able  seriously  to  attempt  to  give  higher 
education  to  those  who  seek  it. 

But  without  enlarging  the  existing  organisation,  something 
might  yet  be  done  to  improve  the  teaching  and  impress  the  social 
and  moral  ideals  of  the  West  more  effectually  upon  India.     In 
the  first  place,  the  numbers  of  each  Government  college  might  be 
limited  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  its  staff.    This  would  of  course 
involve  the  loss  of  a  number  of  fees,  but  as  the  fees  paid  by  college 
students  form  considerably  less  than  half  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  colleges  in  some  cases,  a  diminution  of  the  numbers,  even  by 
one  half,  would  probably  not  increase  the  cost  of  the  colleges  by 
more  than  20  per  cent. ;  and  if  fees  were  at  the  same  time  raised, 
the  percentage  would  be  still  lower.     At  this  cost  the  efficiency  of 
Government  colleges  would  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  get  a  far  better  return  for  its  outlay  than  when  it 
spends  its  money  upon  work  in  which  any  moderately-equipped 
college  can  effect  almost  equally  good  results  without  any  grant 
in  aid.    When  numbers  are  too  large,  the  attention  which  the 
English  professors  can  give  to  individuals  is  necessarily  divided 
into   small  fragments.      Theodore  Beck,   the  late  Principal  of 
Aligarh,  used  constantly  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  college 
professor    is    generally  the  first   Englishman  that  the    Indian 
student  meets.     The  District  Officer,  as  he  travels  through  the 
country,  is  far  too  busy  to  spend  any  time  in  conversation  or 
friendly  intercourse  with  most  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
passes ;   and  college  students,  however  clever,  are  not  likely  to 
be  brought  to  his  notice,  unless  they  chance  to  be  of  really  good 
family.      Thus    it  is    not    to  be  wondered  at  if   the  average 
Indian  student  misjudges  men  whose  power  and  influence  and 
severity  he  may  often  see,  but  of  whose  humaner  side  he  can  form 
little  estimate.     It  is  therefore  highly  desirable  that  the  men  to 
whom  it  falls  to  be  the  interpreters  of  England's  aims  and  inten- 
tions in  India  should  have  opportunity  to  associate  with  and  win 
the  confidence  of  their  students,  instead  of  diffusing  their  efforts 
over  an  area  so  large  as  to  render  them  ineffectual. 

Again,  without  materially  increasing  the  cost,  the  standard  of 
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teaching  might  be  raised  in  two  ways.  The  vacations  might  be 
lengthened  to  give  professors  sufficient  leisure  for  the  study 
without  which  teaching  cannot  be  sound  and  valuable.  This 
Indian  Provincial  Governments  have  been  inclined  to  neglect. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  distrust  the  application  of  men 
whose  work  they  have  no  adequate  means  of  gauging;  and  the 
fact  has  been  commonly  overlooked  that  teaching  work  cannot  be 
compared  to  executive  and  routine,  and  that  adequate  vacations 
are  indispensable  if  teaching  is  to  be  founded  on  learning  and  to 
retain  the  freshness  that  is  the  breath  of  its  life.  Freeman,  when 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford,  complained 
that  though  the  statutes  of  his  office  required  him  to  deliver 
forty-two  lectures  in  the  year,  they  did  not  explain  how  he  was 
to  deliver  forty-two  good  lectures.  In  an  Indian  college  a  pro- 
fessor is  lucky  if  he  is  not  called  upon  to  give  forty-two  lectures 
in  a  month.  Secondly,  the  teaching  might  be  confined  to  the 
higher  examinations,  and  Government  colleges  might  exercise 
some  choice  of  their  students  by  having  entrance  tests  of  their 
own,  instead  of  looking  only  to  the  results  of  the  University 
examinations ;  so  that  men  who  are  capable  of  advanced  teaching 
might  not  waste  their  efforts  on  work  that  might  be  done  as  well 
by  others  less  qualified. 

The  introduction  of  these  changes  would  mean  an  increase, 
more  or  less  considerable,  in  the  expenditure  on  Indian  education ; 
and  it  is  for  the  Government  to  determine  whether  it  will  under- 
take an  enterprise  for  which  the  Indians  themselves  in  this 
generation  will  do  nothing.  At  the  reconstruction  of  the  educa- 
tion service  a  few  years  ago  it  was  intended  that  Government 
colleges  should  devote  their  attention  to  higher  education;  and 
more  recently  the  University  Commission  has  affirmed  that  this 
intention  has  not  been  carried  into  effect.  Nevertheless,  the 
prospect  seems  for  the  moment  more  hopeful.  In  addition  to  the 
Tata  Research  Institute,  which,  now  that  it  has  been  settled  at 
Bangalore,  seems  likely  to  take  definite  shape,  there  is  talk  of 
developing  the  Muir  Central  College  at  Allahabad,  into  a  teaching 
university,  and  a  proposal  to  concentrate  effort  upon  this  and 
make  it  the  university  for  all  India  has  roused  other  provinces 
to  talk,  very  properly,  of  having  their  own  teaching  universities 
too.  But  these  schemes  are  still  very  much  in  the  air,  and  much 
hard  work  will  be  needed  before  they  can  issue  in  reality. 

If  the  University  Commission  can  claim  to  have  set  things 
moving  in  this  direction,  it  has  achieved  another  notable  result 
also — by  demonstrating  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to  reform. 
Its  recommendations  as  a  whole  raised  such  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion, especially  in  Bengal,  that  some  of  the  more  important  ones, 
such  as  the  disaffiliation  of  second-grade  colleges,  had  to  be  with- 
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drawn.  The  truth  is  that  the  close  affinity  between  university 
examination  and  Government  service  has  created  a  class  which 
has  brought  the  honourable  title  of  Babu  into  reproach,  which 
has  reduced  the  passing  of  these  examinations  to  a  fine  art,  and 
which  knows  how  to  guard  its  position  in  the  engine  of  govern- 
ment as  a  heritage  for  its  children's  children. 

In  one  sense  this  is  not  a  question  for  England,  since  any 
increased  outlay  on  education  in  India  will  come,  not  from 
England,  but  out  of  the  Indian  Treasury.  But  if  there  is  any 
reality  in  the  control  of  India  from  England,  there  is  surely  no 
question  which  can  more  fitly  be  judged  by  public  opinion  at 
home  than  whether  English  education  in  India  is  the  real  thing 
or  a  mere  travesty,  and  an  expression  of  opinion  here  will 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Indian  administrators  to  make  "the 
reparation  that  we  owe  to  India,"  to  quote  a  writer  in  the 
Pioneer,  "for  all  the  intellects  ruined,  for  all  the  promising 
young  minds  repelled  from  learning." 

If  England  is  to  retain  the  affections  of  the  educated  classes 
in  India,  we  must  endeavour  to  give  to  India  the  traditions  of  our 
public  schools  and  the  learning  of  our  universities,  to  help  them 
to  understand  our  aims  and  to  co-operate  with  our  schemes  of 
government.  The  English  cannot  settle  in  India  and  intermarry 
with  its  people  as  did  the  Moguls  and  the  Pathans  and,  farther 
back,  the  Hindus ;  and  however  long  the  British  raj  may  last,  it 
will  only  be  a  government  by  foreigners  whose  home  is  elsewhere. 
As  stability  and  wealth  and  culture  increase  it  is  inevitable  that 
men  in  India  should  frequently  be  asking  whether  they  them- 
selves, in  virtue  of  their  abilities  and  training,  are  not  capable  of 
doing  the  work  of  administration  now  done  by  others — a  work  of 
which  the  difficulty  is  obscured  by  its  success. 

From  the  first  beginnings  of  our  rule  in  India  there  has  been 
a  growing  tendency  to  recognise  that  England  has  incurred 
responsibilities  which  must  not  be  subordinated  to  a  narrow  view 
of  its  own  interests.  As  far  back  as  1773,  only  sixteen  years 
after  Plassy,  Parliament  passed  the  Regulating  Act  to  establish 
the  control  of  the  Crown  over  the  government  of  Bengal  and  the 
other  English  settlements  in  India,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unfitting  that  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  trading  company.  And  a  succession  of  Parliaments  and 
Governors-General  has  steadily  laboured  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  India  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  body  of  men  who  have  not 
hesitated  to  give  their  full  energies  and  often  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  a  country  not  their  own.  Modern  thought  is  beginning 
to  demand  the  application  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  self-sacrifice 
between  nation  and  nation,  just  as  much  as  between  man  and 
man,  a  task  which  must  remain  infinitely  difficult  and  well  nigh 
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impossible  until  the  rise  of  an  international  law  which  does  not 
merely  recommend  the  adoption  of  practices  sanctioned  by  usage 
and  public  opinion,  but  is  backed  by  a  confederate  power  strong 
enough  to  protect  nations  which  act  up  to  their  principles  from 
injustice  and  annihilation.  The  logical  outcome  of  such  ideas 
when  worked  out  to  their  furthest  conclusion  is  that  England 
should  recognise  that  it  governs  India  firstly  for  India's  interest, 
and  that  as  soon  as  India  has  learnt  to  govern  itself  securely  and 
justly  England  should  retire  without  a  thought  of  its  own  advan- 
tage, even  if  India  should  be  ungrateful  enough  to  let  it  go 
un thanked  and  unrewarded. 

Such  a  renunciation  is  for  the  present  entirely  unpractical  and 
visionary.  India's  great  need  now,  and  for  a  long  future,  is  a 
permanent  and  stable  government,  which  will  allow  the  civilising 
and  humanising  forces  now  at  work  to  weld  its  peoples  into  a 
united  nation.  History  has  never  known  a  united  India ;  and  it 
is  the  clearest  proof  of  England's  good  intentions  towards  India 
that  our  government  there  is  labouring  to  create  a  power  against 
which,  when  fully  developed,  the  strength  of  the  whole  British 
empire  could  hardly  stand. 

Yet  such  dreams  are  scarcely  less  visionary  than  would 
have  been  three  centuries  ago,  when  the  Old  World  was  still 
sucking  the  blood  of  the  New,  the  idea  that  one  nation  might 
establish  its  domination  over  another  by  force  of  arms,  and  at 
great  cost  to  itself,  only  to  realise  that  it  had  acquired  not  a 
possession  but  a  responsibility.  Even  Kome  in  the  height  of  its 
power  and  moral  force  cannot  show  so  striking  an  example  of 
disinterested  government  and  consideration  shown  by  conqueror 
to  conquered  as  can  England  in  its  dealings  with  India.  But  if 
England  were  to  allow  the  transference  of  India's  government 
into  Indian  hands  to  be  hastened  unduly,  it  would  stultify  its  own 
endeavours  and  destroy  inevitably  the  edifice  it  is  with  such 
difficulty  raising.  Until  there  is  clear  evidence  of  stability  in 
Indian  social  and  political  life,  until  the  different  races  have 
mitigated  their  mutual  antipathies,  and  the  different  creeds  have 
learnt  that  men  may  worship  the  same  God  under  various 
forms,  until  individuals  can  discern  that  they  live  not  to  them- 
selves but  to  their  community,  and  Indian  standards  of  honesty, 
so  high  in  other  relations,  can  be  applied  to  government,  so  long 
must  England  remain  in  India  to  maintain  peace  and  justice  and 
to  protect  the  poor.  And  that  will  be  for  many  generations, 
perhaps  for  many  centuries. 

These  are  hard  sayings  to  educated  Indians,  who  are  daily 
becoming  more  conscious  of  their  powers  and  aptitudes.  If 
neglected  they  might  conceivably  become  a  danger,  which  would 
threaten  the  British  raj  and  the  prosperity  and  security  of  India 
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itself.  By  a  wise  system  of  education  these  forces  of  disruption 
may  be  transformed  into  the  strength  and  support  of  the  State, 
and  disloyalty  and  immature  criticism  disappear  in  a  generous 
appreciation  of  England's  work  in  India  and  a  desire  for  intelli- 
gent co-operation.  To  achieve  this  our  colleges  must  give  to  the 
young  men  of  India  a  training  which  will  enable  them  to  look 
beyond  the  obvious  conditions  surrounding  them  to  the  great 
causes  which  affect  the  welfare  of  nations,  and  to  perceive  that 
though  England  undoubtedly  benefits  by  its  relations  with  India, 
India  on  its  side  has  far  greater  obligations  to  England ;  they 
must  help  them  to  realise  that  government  is  not  a  treasure  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  fortunate  possessor,  but  a  responsibility  that  will 
require  all  their  energies  and  often  sorely  tax  their  devotion; 
and,  above  all,  they  must  develop  that  ability  to  apprehend  the 
universal  working  of  the  moral  laws,  and  that  willingness  to  obey 
them,  without  which  mere  ability  is  pernicious.  This  is  what 
England  expects  in  its  own  schools  and  colleges,  and  it  should 
not  be  content  with  anything  less  for  India. 

P.  S.  ALLEN. 
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WHY   CANADA   SHOULD   BE   GRANTED   A 

PREFERENCE   IN   THE   MARKETS   OF 

GREAT   BRITAIN 

FROM  the  time  of  its  discovery  down  to  very  recent  years  it 
has  been  the  strange  fate  of  Canada  to  be  regarded  by  Europe  as 
a  vast  but  valueless  stretch  of  territory.  France  always  con- 
sidered her  North  American  colony  a  burden,  to  be  borne  patiently 
only  because  it  served  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  her  historic  enemy, 
Britain.  If  Louis  XV.  had  spent  half  the  amount  of  money  to 
assist  in  the  preservation  of  New  France  that  he  lavished  on 
La  Pompadour  the  political  map  of  the  world  would  probably  be 
very  different  from  what  it  is  to-day.  The  French  King  was  not 
alone  in  his  ignorance  of  the  importance  of  his  North  American 
possession.  So  little  was  known  in  England  of  its  possibilities 
that  when  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  being  negotiated  it  was  gravely 
maintained  by  some  writers  that  the  Colony  was  of  little  value 
and  ought  to  be  given  to  its  old  masters  ;  that  Guadaloupe  should 
be  kept  instead,  the  sugar  trade  of  that  island  being  worth  far 
more  than  the  Canadian  fur  trade.* 

Time  did  not  increase  the  estimate  placed  upon  the  value  of 
the  Colony  by  prominent  Englishmen.  John  Adams,  writing  to 
Franklin  in  April  1782,  said  that  many  of  the  best  people  in 
England  favoured  the  giving  up  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,t  and 
under  date  of  16th  January,  1816,  his  son,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
records  in  his  diary  a  conversation  with  Alexander  Baring,  who 
afterwards  became  Lord  Ashburton  and  responsible  for  the  treaty 
of  1842,  at  which  the  latter  said  "  he  wished  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  give  us  Canada  at  once.  It  was  not  worth  Sir  James 
Yeo's  hundred  gun  ship  and  was  fit  for  nothing  but  to  breed 
quarrels."  t  Even  as  late  as  1871  Charles  Sumner  thought  it 
possible  that  Great  Britain  would  hand  Canada  over  to  the 
United  States,  and  a  prominent  American  statesman  and  diplomat 
is  of  opinion  that  Sumner  may  have  had  good  reason  for  his 

*  Parkman's  <  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,'  vol.  2,  p.  403. 

t  '  Dip.  Cor.  of  the  American  Revolution,'  vol.  5,  p.  544, 

J  J.  Q,  Adams'  '  Diary,'  vol.  888,  p.  279, 
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belief  as  he  was  in  intimate  and  confidential  correspondence  with 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  friends  of  America  in  England ;  men 
like  Bright,  Cobden  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  knew  the  spirit 
of  the  then  ruling  class  in  Britain  towards  the  United  States.* 
The  grant  of  the  vast  stretch  of  territory  between  the  Alleghanys 
and  the  Mississippi  by  the  Treaty  of  1783  to  the  "  surprise  and 
delight"  of  the  Thirteen  States;  the  Ashburton  capitulation, 
which  lost  to  Canada  her  best  harbour  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
Oregon  Treaty,  which  gave  the  United  States  a  title  to  land  on 
the  Pacific  coast  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
all  arose  from  British  diplomats  believing  that  Canada  was  of 
little  value  to  the  Empire,  and  her  interests  must  be  sacrificed  in 
the  pursuit  of  more  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States. 

This  indifference  could  only  have  arisen  from  great  ignorance 
regarding  the  natural  resources  of  Canada  and  a  lack  of  prescience 
as  to  its  future.  The  United  States,  however,  has  always  recog- 
nised the  importance  and  value  of  Canada.  The  Congress  of 
1774  issued  an  invitation  to  their  northern  neighbour  to  "  join  in 
hearty  amity  with  us."  This  not  being  accepted,  in  the  Spring 
of  1776  Congress  sent  three  Commissioners  to  Montreal  to  secure 
the  adhesion  of  Canadians  to  their  cause.  One  of  these  was  the 
celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin,  but  even  this  great  diplomat  found 
the  task  too  difficult,  and  the  mission  proved  a  failure. f  Still 
Congress  persevered,  and  when  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
were  adopted  on  the  9th  July,  1778,  section  XL  read  as 
follows : — 

Canada,  acceding  to  this  Confederation,  and  joining  in  the  measures  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  and  be  entitled  to  all  the  advantages 
of  this  Union ;  but  no  other  Colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same,  unless 
such  admission  shall  be  agreed  to  by  nine  States. 

This  having  no  effect,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (1778) 
Congress  arranged  for  a  combined  American  and  French  ex- 
pedition to  conquer  Canada,  but  upon  Washington  expressing 
his  strong  disapproval  of  the  plan  it  was  reluctantly  abandoned.  { 
The  endeavours  of  Congress  were  then  transferred  to  Europe, 
and  when  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  under  discussion  Franklin 
handed  to  the  British  Commissioner,  Oswald,  a  memorandum 
which  suggested  the  cession  of  Canada  to  the  United  States  as  a 
surety  of  a  durable  peace.  "  Mr.  Oswald  liked  much  the  idea," 
records  Franklin  in  a  letter  to  John  Adams.  The  cession, 
however,  for  some  reason  not  disclosed,  was  never  pressed, 
although  Oswald  conferred  with  Lord  Shelburne  and  reported  to 

*  John  W.  Foster,  *  A  Century  of  American  Diplomacy,'  p.  429. 

f  Kingsford's  '  History  of  Canada,'  vol.  6,  p.  65. 

J  John  W,  Foster, '  A  Century  of  American  Diplomacy,'  p.  75. 
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Franklin  that  the  affair  of  Canada  would  be  settled  to  his  satis- 
faction.* Holding  the  strong  conviction  that  the  annexation  of 
Canada  was  necessary  to  the  future  security  and  more  perfect 
development  of  the  United  States,  prominent  statesmen  of  that 
country  have  always  been  anxious  to  annex  it.  In  an  intercepted 
letter  from  Marbois  to  de  Vergennes,  the  French  Foreign  Minister, 
the  former  says,  referring  to  Samuel  Adams,  "  and  if  the  States 
shall  agree  relative  to  the  fisheries  and  be  certain  of  partaking 
of  them,  all  his  measures  and  intrigues  would  be  directed  toward 
the  conquest  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia. "t 

Henry  Clay  often  avowed  his  determination  to  acquire  Canada, 
if  possible,  and  while  the  ostensible  reasons  for  the  war  of  1812 
were  the  establishment  of  the  principles  that  the  flag  covered  the 
merchandise  and  that  the  right  of  search  for  seamen  who  have 
deserted  is  inadmissible,  the  real  object  was  to  wrest  Canada 
from  Britain 4  Josiah  Quincy,  afterwards  president  of  Harvard, 
declared  in  Congress  that  the  invasion  of  Canada  was  a  wanton 
and  wicked  act;  a  projected  conquest  from  which  all  Britain's 
concessions  could  not  divert  his  Government.§  William  H. 
Seward,  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  State,  inherited  the  official 
tradition  as  to  Canada,  and  stated  that  his  object  in  acquiring 
Alaska  from  Kussia  was  because  he  believed  it  would  strengthen 
American  influence  in  British  Columbia,  if  it  was  bounded  on  the 
north,  as  well  as  on  the  south,  by  the  United  States .  He  added, 
that  political  union  with  the  United  States  was  the  manifest 
destiny  of  Canada,  and  that  the  longer  Canada  resisted  the  inevit- 
able, the  longer  she  would  defer  the  development  of  her  natural 
resources.  ||  John  W.  Foster,  Secretary  of  State  .in  Benjamin 
Harrison's  Cabinet,  summing  up  the  principles  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  in  a  book  published  in  1901,  declares  that  the  United 
States  "  looks  hopefully  to  the  time  when  America  shall  be 
wholly  American,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  time  when  Canada 
shall  be  lost  to  the  Empire. IF 

The  only  things  that  have  kept  Canada  a  British  colony  are 
the  attitude  of  its  people  and  the  extraordinary  policy  of  the 
United  States  toward  them.  Among  the  earliest  settlers  in 
Upper  Canada  were  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  whose  property 
in  the  United  States  had  been  confiscated  by  the  revolting 
colonists.  By  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Congress  bound  itself  to 
recommend  to  the  State  Legislatures  that  all  the  loyalists  who 
had  not  borne  arms  should  have  their  property  restored.  It 

*  « Dip.  Cor.  of  the  American  Revolution,'  vol.  5,  p.  542. 

t  Henderson,  '  American  Diplomatic  Questions,'  p.  483. 

J  Alison,  '  History  of  Europe.' 

§  Schouler,  «  History  of  the  United  States,'  vol.  11,  p.  414. 

II  John  W.  Foster,  '  A  Century  of  American  Diplomacy,'  p.  409. 

1  Ib.,  p.  476, 
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afterwards  developed  that  while  Congress  had  full  power  to 
receive  as  much  teuritory  as  Britain  would  cede,  it  had  no 
authority  to  compel  the  restoration  of  the  confiscated  property. 
When  this  became  apparent  it  created  a  bitter  feeling  among  the 
loyalists,  who  for  many  years  cherished  the  memory  of  this  grave 
injustice.  Time,  however,  healed  old  wounds,  and,  under  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  negotiated  by  Lord  Elgin,  business  relations 
between  the  two  countries  increased,  and  a  better  feeling  prevailed. 
When,  in  1865,  the  term  for  which  the  treaty  was  made  expired, 
Congress  decided  not  to  renew  it  and  all  attempts  to  negotiate 
a  new  one  failed. 

By  the  Dingley  Tariff  Bill  of  later  years  the  doors  of  the 
United  States  were  practically  closed  to  Canadian  agricultural 
products.  This  had  an  effect  which  could  not  have  been  intended 
or  foreseen  by  the  United  States,  for  it  drew  Canada  and  the 
mother-country  into  closer  and  greater  business  relationship. 
The  United  Kingdom  showed  its  willingness  to  buy  all  the 
natural  products  Canada  could  send,  and  appreciating  this,  the 
Colonial  Ministry  granted  a  Tariff  preference  to  Britain.  From 
this  period  dates  a  new  era  in  Canada.  The  time  had  at  last 
arrived  for  the  development  of  her  wonderful  resources.  Hence- 
forward she  was  not  to  be  dependent  in  any  measure  upon  the 
tariff  whims  of  United  States  politicians,  but  was  destined  to 
enter  into  rivalry  with  her  great  neighbour  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Farm  lands  in  the  United  States  have  been  losing  their 
virgin  richness  ;  her  forests  are  being  rapidly  depleted  ;  there  are 
no  longer  surprising  discoveries  of  great  mineral  wealth. 

Across  the  border,  in  Canada,  millions  of  acres  of  the  best 
wheat  lands  in  the  world  await  settlers ;  vast  forests  tempt  the 
lumberman,  while  the  export  of  minerals  has  increased  from 
$5,905,628  in  1892  to  $40,355,050  in  1901,  or  over  583  per  cent 
in  nine  years.*  The  inevitable  is  taking  place.  The  tide  of 
emigration  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  has  been  stemmed 
and  a  flow  in  the  opposite  direction  has  set  in.  The  value  of  the 
household  goods  and  effects  of  persons  leaving  the  United  States 
to  settle  in  Canada — according  to  United  States  Government 
statistics— rose  from  $88,207  in  1896  to  $1,050,321  in  1901,  an 
increase  of  1090  per  cent,  in  five  years.! 

The  reasons  for  this  remarkable  influx  are  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  Outlook  for  25th  October,  1902.  The  publishers  of  that 
influential  American  magazine  sent  a  representative  to  interview 
prominent  men  in  the  Western  States  and  obtain  their  opinions 
as  to  the  advisability  of  reducing  the  tariff,  and,  incidentally,  he 
records  much  that  is  cheering  to  Canadians. 

»  «  Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada,'  1901,  p.  275. 

t  '  The  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,'  1901,  vol.  2,  p.  668, 
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A  Minnesota  farmer  said : 

It's  not  the  tariff  that's  going  to  be  the  trouble  now  in  Minnesota;  it's 
land.  In  the  East,  where  I  lived  as  a  boy,  I've  seen  land  jump  as  high  as  $150 
an  acre,  and  then  sag  down  to  $50.  That's  just  what  may  happen  here.  Look 
at  the  number  of  good  young  men  who  are  leaving  this  State  for  Canada,  where 
they  can  get  a  homestead  free  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  or  the  Canadian 
Government,  and  then  they  get  a  chance  at  a  quarter  section,  too.  I  hear 
that  the  climate's  good  there ;  only  a  mite  colder  than  these  parts. 

A  miller  remarked  : — 

Diversified  farming,  now  so  profitable  in  this  State,  does  not  give  our 
millers  enough  wheat  to  grind ;  indeed  our  wheat  crops  are  hardly  sufficient 
to  feed  our  own  population,  and  the  duty  keeps  Canadian  wheat  out.  However, 
for  export,  one  of  our  mills  has  been  allowed  to  grind  Canadian  wheat  brought 
here  in  bond.  The  opportunity  for  wheat-growing  in  Canada  is  now  so  great 
that  during  the  past  season  twenty-five  thousand  Americans  have  gone  there 
for  that  purpose.  Most  of  them  will  become  British  subjects,  I  suppose.  They 
will  send  their  wheat  direct  to  Liverpool,  where  in  any  case  its  price  is  deter- 
mined. Their  export  will  amount  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels 
before  long.  Now,  that  means  serious  competition  with  us.  We  could  largely 
obviate  such  a  trade  difficulty  by  opening  our  doors  to  Canadian  wheat,  which 
has  a  peculiarly  hard  quality  desirable  in  the  milling  process. 

A  lumberman  testified  : — 

Lumber  is  certainly  getting  scarce.  Michigan  will  be  stripped  in  five  years 
and  Minnesota  in  ten.  We  see  immense  forests  over  in  Canada,  and  we  know 
that  if  we  could  only  get  at  them  they  would  mean  fortunes  to  us  middlemen, 
and  would  lower  the  price  to  consumers. 

Dr.  McVey,  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  said : — 

The  Pine  Tree  Lumber  Co.  has  stated  that  at  the  present  rate  of  decrease 
their  timber  lands  would  be  cut  off  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  while  another 
authority  says  the  cut  of  timber  in  the  State  will  probably  not  last  over  seven 
or  eight  years.  We  should  then  have  to  get  lumber  from  the  Pacific  slope,  two 
thousand  miles  away,  being  shut  off  from  Canadian  lumber,  three  hundred 
miles  away,  by  a  prohibitory  duty  of  two  dollars  a  thousand  square  feet.  The 
advance  in  prices  of  lumber  which  has  already  taken  place,  causes  popular 
demand  for  the  removal  of  the  obstruction  to  Canadian  competition.  Lumber 
and  wheat  account  largely  for  the  tariff  revision  sentiment  in  this  State.  We 
need  Canadian  lumber  and  wheat,  and  it  would  be  wise  for  our  Government  to 
anticipate  events. 

At  the  National  Eeciprocity  Convention,  held  at  Detroit  on 
the  llth  December,  1902,  Eugene  N.  Foss  of  Boston,  the  leading 
speaker,  referred  to  Canada  as  "  the  nation  at  the  north  which 
exhibits  possibilities  relatively,  if  not  actually,  as  great  as  our 
own."  *  The  Annual  Keview  of  Commerce, f  published  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  shows  that  during  the  period 
from  1891  to  1901  the  exports  of  the  United  States  increased 

*  Washington  Star,  12th  December,  1902,  f  Issue  of  1902,  p.  4380. 
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33 '45  per  cent.,  while  those  of  Canada  increased  99 '82  per  cent. 
When  to  this  is  added  the  further  fact  that  thk  year's  (1902) 
commerce  of  Canada  (imports  and  exports)  exceeds  that  of  the 
United  States  in  1852  by  $24,386,729,  it  will  be  seen  that  those 
who  prophesy  that  in  fifty  years  from  now  Canada  will  be  as 
great  a  country  as  the  United  States  is  to-day,  have  a  substantial 
basis  for  their  prediction. 

And  now  a  great  issue  is  presented  to  British  statesmen. 
Canada  has  asked  that  her  natural  products  be  granted  a  prefer- 
ence in  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Will  this  request 
be  complied  with?  Upon  the  answer  the  future  policy  of  the 
Dominion  depends.  There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  impression 
in  the  United  Kingdom  that  the  granting  of  a  preference  would 
cause  a  permanent  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  thing  protected. 
This  is  clearly  erroneous  in  this  case.  Take  wheat  as  an 
example.  If  a  preference  be  given  to  Canadian  wheat,  the 
immediate  result  would  be  a  wonderful  increase  of  production 
in  the  Dominion,  all  of  which  would  be  sent  to  the  world's 
market,  Liverpool.  What  economist  will  deny  that  this  increase 
in  the  supply,  with  no  possible  proportionate  increase  in  the 
demand,  will  result  in  a  fall  of  prices,  and  cheapen  breadstuffs 
for  the  English  consumer?  A  good  crop  now  lowers  prices. 
Would  not  an  increase  in  the  wheat-growing  area  have  a  similar 
effect  ?  Another  result  would  follow.  The  United  States  wheat 
grower,  with  land  worth  from  $50  to  $150  an  acre,  as  prices 
dropped  and  he  received  a  reduced  return  upon  his  capital,  would 
investigate  Canadian  conditions.  He  would  learn  that  better 
wheat-producing  land  than  his  own  was,  in  certain  sections,  being 
given  away,  and  in  others  selling  for  from  $2*00  to  $3*00  an 
acre  ;  also  that  to  this  advantage  was  added  the  greater  one  of  a 
preference  in  the  British  market  on  the  wheat  grown.  It  would 
not  take  keen  western  men  long  to  realise  that  it  was  to  the 
interest  of  themselves  and  their  families  to  move  across  the 
border  and  share  the  prosperity  of  the  Canadian  farmer,  and  in  a 
few  years  Canada  would  become  the  great  wheat  exporting 
country  of  the  world. 

The  influx  of  farmers  from  the  United  States  need  not  be 
dreaded.  When  they  settle  in  Canada  they  at  once  find  them- 
selves in  competition  with  the  producers  of  the  country  they  have 
just  left.  Their  interests  are  opposed.  The  new-comer  would 
value  to  the  fullest  extent  the  advantage  granted  him  in  the 
markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  would  desire  it  to  continue,  and 
would  oppose  as  violently  as  the  most  ardent  Imperialist  any  step 
by  the  United  States  which  would  injure  the  trade  or  interests  of 
the  country  of  his  adoption,  or  cause  the  preference  in  the  British 
market  to  be  ended.  The  British  consumer  is  therefore  face  to 
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face  with  the  fact  that  the  more  encouragement  he  gives  to  the 
growth  of  Canadian  agricultural  products  the  cheaper  such  pro- 
ducts will  become,  and  it  is  submitted  that  this  decrease  in  cost 
will  more  than  offset  any  difference  caused  by  the  preferential 
duty.  Moreover  the  duty  imposed  on  foreign  wheat  goes  into 
the  national  exchequer,  not  to  the  foreign  producer.  The  British 
public,  therefore,  by  merely  paying  taxes  indirectly  instead  of 
directly  will  get  cheaper  wheat,  will  increase  amazingly  the 
population  and  wealth  of  one  of  their  own  colonies,  and  earn  the 
lasting  good  will  of  Canadians. 

They  will  also  be  building  up  a  market  of  ever-increasing 
importance  to  themselves,  and  the  only  one  on  the  North 
American  continent  in  which  their  goods  receive  a  tariff  prefer- 
ence. Canadian  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
$29,412,188  in  1897  and  $49,215,693  in  1902 ;  an  increase  of  67 
per  cent,  in  five  years.*  In  the  same  period  the  imports  of  the 
United  States  from  Great  Britain  decreased  from  $167,947,820 
to  $165,865, 720.f  Stating  these  figures  in  another  form,  and 
taking  the  census  of  1901  in  both  countries  as  a  basis,  each 
Canadian  bought  from  Great  Britain  goods  of  the  value  of  $5*47 
in  1897  and  $9*16  in  1902,  while  United  States  purchases  from 
Great  Britain  only  averaged  $2  •  16  per  capita  in  1897  and  fell  to 
2  •  13  in  19024  The  per  capita  purchases  of  Canada  from  Great 
Britain  in  1902  were  therefore  more  than  fourfold  those  of  the 
United  States. 

If  the  preference  asked  for  be  granted  the  number  of  Canadians 
who  buy  so  freely  from  Great  Britain  will  be  increased  enor- 
mously in  the  near  future.  Is  not  this  growing  and  important 
market  worthy  of  every  encouragement  ?  More  than  this,  as  the 
commercial  interests  of  Canada  increase,  so  will  her  dependence 
upon  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  and  upon  Great  Britain's  repre- 
sentatives in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  increase  in  population 
and  wealth,  which  would  surely  follow  preferential  trade,  would 
render  her  more  willing  and  better  able  to  bear  her  share  of  the 
burdens  of  protecting  the  commerce  and  interests  of  the  Empire. 

If  Great  Britain  refuses  a  preference,  what  then  will  result  ? 
Everything  points  to  a  Treaty  of  [Reciprocity  with  the  United 
States  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  tariff  advantage  now  enjoyed 
by  Great  Britain.  §  United  States  interest  in  Canada,  once 
almost  confined  to  the  official  class,  has  now  become  national. 

*  'The  Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada,'  1901,  p.  222,  and  '  U.  S.  Consular 
Reports  for  October,'  1902,  p.  190. 

t  'Annual  Rev.  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  U.  S.,'  1902,  p.  4969. 

J  Population  of  Canada,  1901,  5,371,051.  Population  of  United  States,  1901, 
77,547,000.  See  'Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada,'  1901,  p.^80,  and  '  Annual 
Rev.  of  Foreign  Com.  of  U.  S.,'  1902,  p.  4386. 

§  Budget  speech  of  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  April,]  1903, 
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The  newspapers  of  the  Bepublic  are  pointing  out  the  advantages 
of  a  political  union.  They  say  to  Canada,  "  You  will  gain  a 
market  of  76,000,000  people  and  special  trading  privileges  with 
Cuba,  Porto  Eico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines ;  while  the  British 
markets  will  remain  open  to  you  on  the  same  terms  as  now.'* 
United  States  diplomacy,  with  the  same  end  in  view  as  the 
newspapers,  is  moving  along  slower  and  more  certain  lines.  It 
advocates  absolute  free  trade  between  the  two  countries,  believing 
the  identity  of  commercial  interests  created  by  such  a  policy 
would  bring  about  identity  of  political  interests,  and  a  union  of 
the  two  countries  at  no  distant  date.  Hawaii  is  pointed  to  as  an 
illustration.  The  free  trade  arrangement  of  1876  resulted  in  an 
immense  increase  of  trade  and  ended  in  annexation.  A  reci- 
procity treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  would  be  a 
very  large  nail  in  the  coffin  of  Imperial  Federation,  and  nowhere 
is  this  fact  more  keenly  recognised  than  in  Washington. 

Whether  or  not  Canada  shall  receive  a  preference  in  the 
markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  therefore  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  herself  and  the  Empire.  All  Britons  the  world 
over  will  hope  that  the  request  she  has  made  will  be  granted,  and 
that  to  the  sentiments  of  loyalty  which  unite  her  to  the  mother- 
country  will  be  added  the  still  stronger  bond  of  material  interest. 

ALBBET  SWINDLEHUEST. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 
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SOME  ASPECTS   OF  VOLUNTEER   TRAINING 

As  a  member  of  the  rank  and  file  of  a  metropolitan  volunteer 
corps,  I  am  perhaps  guilty  of  a  breach  of  discipline  in  venturing 
to  criticise  some  of  the  methods  adopted  in  the  attempt  to 
convert  myself  and  other  equally  humble  citizens  into  soldiers 
useful  for  the  defence  of  our  country.  I  am  also  aware  that  a 
Eoyal  Commission,  composed  of  eminent  officers,  is  about  to  con- 
sider, to  some  extent,  at  all  events,  the  same  subject.  In  any 
case  my  name  can  add  no  weight  to  opinions  which  must  be 
judged  and  possibly  condemned  upon  their  merits  or  demerits. 
A  large  increase  in  the  number  of  volunteers  in  the  United  King- 
dom occurred  during  the  Boer  War.  Volunteers  were  in  con- 
sequence taken  more  seriously  than  they  had  been  before,  and 
new  conditions  relating  to  their  training  were  laid  down.  These 
were  formulated  without  reference  to  those  best  able  to  judge  of 
the  capacity  of  the  classes  from  which  volunteers  are  recruited, 
to  comply  with  them,  and  the  natural  result  followed  that  we  are 
threatened  with  a  serious  decrease  in  the  number  of  our  volun- 
teers now  that  war  is  over  and  the  zeal  engendered  by  it  is  dying 
away. 

The  opinion  has  been  freely  uttered  that  the  new  regulations 
requiring  among  other  conditions  an  annual  attendance  at  camp, 
which  constitutes  the  principal  difficulty,  have  for  their  object 
the  extinction  of  the  volunteers  and  the  substitution  of  some 
form  of  compulsory  service.  I  have  no  intention  to  discuss  this. 
Personally,  I  should  not  like  to  stand  as  a  Parliamentary  candidate, 
or  to  advocate  the  merits  of  another  before  a  mixed  body  of 
electors,  either  in  town  or  country,  with  a  compact  body  of  Little 
Englanders  howling  "  Conscription  "  on  the  other  side  and  exagger- 
ating the  magnitude  of  the  proposed  innovation ;  nor  do  I  believe 
in  the  necessity  for  compulsory  service,  but  that  is  quite  foreign 
to  the  question  whether  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
volunteer  training  are  the  best  that  practical  men  could  devise  in 
the  prevailing  circumstances. 

No  one  will  deny  that  a  volunteer  battalion  immediately  after 
a  week  in  camp  is  appreciably  more  efficient  that  before,  but  the 
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difficulty  lies  in  obtaining  men  who  can  take  an  unbroken  week's 
holiday  when  it  is  required  of  them,  or  will  give  up  a  week  of 
their  generally  short  summer  holiday  for  the  purpose.  It  is  an 
important  question,  therefore,  whether  the  annual  camp  is  of  such 
urgent  importance  as  to  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  necessity  or  not. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  a  volunteer  who  considers  the 
question  of  his  personal  efficiency,  in  respect  of  which  his  corps 
earns  a  pecuniary  grant,  and  upon  which,  in  any  case,  the  efficiency 
of  his  corps  as  a  possible  fighting  body  must  depend  is  that  the 
tests  applied  to  him  differ  essentially  from  the  tests  of  efficiency 
applied  in  all,  or  at  any  rate  in  most,  of  the  other  walks  of  life. 
The  business  man  who  seeks  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  his 
clerical  staff  does  not  only  exact  from  them  that  they  shall  sit  in 
his  office  for  a  given  number  of  hours  in  the  day,  and  blacken  a 
given  number  of  reams  of  paper  in  the  year;  he  requires  that 
their  work  shall  be  efficiently  performed.  The  lady  who  engages 
a  cook  does  not  consider  her  qualified  by  the  mere  fact  of  her 
having  attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  Mrs.  Blank's  School  of 
Cookery,  or  by  her  having  spent  a  stated  period  of  her  life  before 
a  kitchen  fire.  She  seeks  to  obtain  information  as  to  whether 
she  can  cook.  Even  the  Inns  of  Court,  which  insist  upon  a  given 
number  of  dinners  being  eaten  in  their  halls  by  those  aspiring 
to  be  barristers,  in  these  more  modern  times  examine  their 
students  as  to  their  legal  proficiency  before  admitting  them  to  be 
called  to  the  Bar.  In  the  case  of  volunteers  it  is  otherwise. 

Their  efficiency  is  tested  by  or  consists  in  the  individual  soldier 
being  present  at  a  given  number  of  drills,  firing  a  given  number 
of  rounds  at  targets  with  a  percentage  of  hits  (under  the  regula- 
tions hiherto  in  force)  which  no  schoolboy  of  fourteen  should  fail 
to  make,  being  present  at  a  camp  (which  means  drills  on  a  some- 
what larger  scale),  and  being  present  at  an  annual  "  Inspection," 
which  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  these  conditions  to  obtain  leave 
to  evade,  and  the  most  useless  of  all  for  any  practical  purpose. 
Will  any  deny  that  to  impose  such  tests  of  efficiency  as  these  is 
to  accept  the  means  for  the  end,  and  that  it  would  be  better,  if 
possible,  to  ask  the  question  :  "  Is  the  man  or  the  corps  efficient, 
as  tested  by  the  work  which  they  can  do  under  the  eye  of  a  person 
qualified  to  judge  their  performances?'.'  Of  course  the  present 
system  saves  trouble,  and  is  easily  regulated  and  supervised  by 
means  of  returns  which  involve  little  more  than  compliance  with 
the  simpler  rules  of  arithmetic ;  but  the  maintenance  of  a  system 
should  not,  it  is  submitted,  depend  upon  the  fact  that  it  saves  the 
trouble,  which  a  better  one  would  impose. 

I  have  referred  to  the  annual  inspections.  These,  in  the 
me  tropolis  at  all  events,  are  frequently  conducted  by  the  officers 
intrusted  with  them  at  the  rate  of  three  or  even  four  in  the 
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course  of  a  Saturday  afternoon.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these 
gentlemen  do  all  that  they  are  expected  to  do,  and  could  do 
a  great  deal  more  if  the  opportunity  were  afforded  to  them.  As 
it  is,  a  battalion  of  Volunteers  is  drawn  up  in  Hyde  Park,  or  some 
other  convenient  or  inconvenient  place,  the  inspecting  officer 
hurries  up,  and  perhaps  orders  them  to  perform  one  or  two  simple 
evolutions  according  to  the  time  at  his  disposal,  before  he  takes 
a  more  or  less  rapid  walk  accompanied  by  other  officers  up  and 
down  their  ranks  examining  them  from  what  may  be  termed  a 
sartorial  point  of  view.  He  will,  for  example,  make  observations 
upon  a  missing  button,  or  notice  that  the  straps  of  a  Slade- 
Wallace  equipment  have  been  buckled  wrongly  by  an  individual 
who  perhaps  has  put  it  on  for  the  first  time  during  the  year.  He 
may  notice  that  one  private  has  appeared  in  buttoned  boots,  and 
another  in  spring-sided  "jemimas,"  and  may  feel  constrained  to 
point  out  that  stouter  foot-gear  would  be  more  suitable  for  active 
service.  After  he  has  finished  this  inspection  of  doubtless  impor- 
tant details,  the  battalion  will  march  past  him,  its  ordeal  will  be 
over,  and  it  will  perhaps  form  up  to  receive  compliments  on  its 
comparative  smartness  and  its  superlative  loyalty,  with  a  possible 
hint  that  certain  matters  might  be  improved  in  its  drill  and 
deportment.  What  is  the  use  of  this  ?  I  submit  the  suggestion 
to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters,  that  the  inspection 
of  a  volunteer  battalion  should  and  might  be  a  really  important, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  searching  examination  upon  which  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  grant  which  rewards  its  "  efficiency  " 
should  depend. 

Such  an  examination  would  certainly  give  more  trouble,  and 
it  would  take  more  time.  Consequently  more  officers  to  conduct 
inspections  might  be  required.  I  do  not,  however,  see  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  that  these  should  be  of  high  rank 
in  order  to  render  them  competent  to  inspect  and  report  upon 
volunteers,  whose  proficiency  is  necessarily  not  equal  to  that  of 
regular  soldiers,  and  whose  relative  merit  is  more  easily  discernible 
in  consequence.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  see  why  highly- 
placed  officers  should  not  have  a  little  "  more  trouble  "  inflicted 
upon  them,  if  the  attainment  of  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  in 
an  important  branch  of  the  army  can  be  furthered  thereby.  I 
have  no  desire  to  more  than  suggest  in  outline  what  an  inspection 
might  include.  I  would  submit,  however,  that  even  with  a 
volunteer  battalion  whose  headquarters  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis,  there  must  be  time  in  the  course  of  a  Saturday 
afternoon  and  evening  to  march  the  men  out  to  some  place  where 
they  can  be  handled  in  the  extended  formation  held  to  be  a 
modern  necessity.  There  I  would  give  them  over  to  the  inspecting 
officer  for  three  hours,  or  longer  should  time  permit,  and  he 
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should  afterwards  accompany  them  on  their  march  home.  If, 
after  this,  his  inspection  has  not  enabled  him  to  judge  them 
fairly  on  their  merits,  I  can  only  say  that  he  will  at  all  events 
know  more  of  their  powers  and  the  capacity  of  their  officers  than 
the  inspecting  officer  ever  does  under  the  present  system.  Such 
an  inspection  might  be  a  severe  trial  for  some  individuals  both 
with  regard  to  their  knowledge  of  their  work  and  their  powers 
of  endurance.  But  would  there  be  any  harm  in  this?  A 
commanding  officer,  in  order  to  secure  a  favourable  report  on  the 
general  efficiency  of  his  men  might  have  to  weed  out  the  lazy  or 
physically  weak,  but  if  his  ranks  were  thus  diminished  it  would 
be  by  the  elimination  of  the  more  or  less  undesirable  on  their 
merits,  not  by  the  compulsory  resignation  of  those  who,  as 
material  for  the  making  of  soldiers  may  be  the  best  men  in  the 
corps. 

There  must  be  many  who  are  prevented  from  being  efficient 
under  the  camp  rule  by  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  steady, 
hard-working  men  whose  intelligence  and  bodily  vigour  render 
them  indispensable  to  their  employers  at  certain  seasons,  and 
these  are  the  men  most  likely  to  be  good  volunteers.  If  the 
efficiency  of  the  battalion  were  tested  by  its  proving  itself  efficient, 
instead  of  by  detailed  statistics  of  the  means  made  use  of, 
commanding  officers  would  be  able  to  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion by  the  methods  best  suited  to  their  circumstances,  and  I 
believe  that  they  would  obtain  loyal  support  from  their  men  in 
their  efforts  to  do  so.  They  could  be  encouraged  and  helped  to 
take  their  men  into  camp,  and  would  probably  do  so  as  far  as 
they  could.  Plenty  of  volunteers  went  into  camp  before  camps 
were  compulsory.  At  all  events,  commanding  officers  who,  under 
the  conditions  suggested  failed  to  bring  their  battalion  up  to  the 
highest  standard  would  have  no  just  reason  to  complain  if  their 
grant  suffered  proportionally  by  their  shortcoming. 

It  may,  however,  be  thought  that  even  if  the  general  efficiency 
of  a  corps  were  to  be  determined  by  a  careful  inspection  of  its 
performances,  some  test  of  individual  merit  might  more  directly 
connect  the  amount  of  its  grant  with  the  exhibition  of  individual 
merit  and  individual  zeal.  I  submit  that  this  might  usefully  be 
carried  out  in  the  matter  of  shooting.  Such  a  course  might 
increase  the  arithmetical  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  permanent 
staff,  and  it,  again,  might  give  "  more  trouble."  But  on  the  other 
hand,  good  shooting  is  credibly  stated  by  the  best  authorities  to 
be  of  importance  in  modern  warfare. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  scale  of  reward  for  shooting  were  so 

arranged  that  the  minimum  number  of  points  now  qualifying  a 

man  to  be  a  marksman  earned  his  corps  a  grant  of  one  pound 

in  respect  of  his  performance,  and  that  every  point  above  the 

VOL.  V.— Ho.  29,  2  M 
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score  required  for  this  meant  a  gain  of  fourpence,  while  every  point 
below  it  involved  the  loss  of  a  similar  sum.  The  difference 
between  a  good  and  bad  shot  would  be  a  matter  of  about  ten 
shillings,  and  if  a  bad  shot  of  one  year  made  up  his  mind  to 
practice  and  improve  himself  to  the  extent  of  twenty  or  thirty 
points  and  succeeded  in  doing  so,  the  country  would  get  an 
improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  one  of  its  citizen  soldiers  for 
every  fourpence  by  which  its  annual  expenditure  was  increased. 
As  it  is,  the  good  shot  and  the  bad  are  alike  "  efficient,"  the 
average  volunteer  who  does  not  go  in  for  prize-shooting  practices 
little  or  not  at  all,  and  the  "marksman"  standard  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  one  which  any  man  with  the  use  of  his  arms  and 
eyes  ought  to  attain,  either  with  very  little  practice  or  without 
any  practice  at  all.  The  present  system  may,  however,  get  over 
the  difficulty  of  providing  rifle  ranges,  a  very  difficult  question 
if  long  open  ranges  are  held  to  be  a  necessity  for  practice 
purposes. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  want  of  ranges,  and  perhaps  the 
question  of  "  more  trouble,"  that  the  training  of  volunteers  in 
shooting  remains  as  it  is,  although  the  importance  of  shooting 
has  been  dwelt  upon  at  intervals  ever  since  the  Boer  War  began, 
and  new  tests  have  been  introduced,  which  without  practice  being 
allowed  or  enforced  as  preliminary  preparation,  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  fair  trials  of  shooting  capability.  No  one  can  shoot  by  the 
light  of  nature  only.  I  happen  to  belong  to  a  battalion  which 
this  year  was  permitted  to  depart  from  the  usual  rule  of  summer 
camps  and  to  go  into  huts  on  Salisbury  Plain  at  Easter.  During 
our  stay  there  we  fired  quite  a  number  of  blank  cartridges  at  our 
friends  temporarily  exhibiting  themselves  in  exposed  situations  as 
enemies,  and  we  were  allowed  on  one  day  only  to  make  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  uses  of  ball-cartridges  that  was  peculiar  rather  than 
extensive.  On  Easter  Monday  we  carried  out  an  "  attack  "  upon 
positions  marked  by  disappearing  targets,  supposed  to  represent 
insidious  foemen  lurking  among  scattered  gorse  bushes  and 
bobbing  up  to  shoot  at  us.  We  accordingly  rushed  forward  in  a 
blinding  snowstorm,  one  section  at  a  time,  our  gallant  comrades 
firing  meanwhile  to  cover  our  advance,  and  the  advancing  section 
were  ordered  directly  they  saw  a  row  of  targets  appear,  to  hurl 
themselves  as  promptly  as  possible  on  the  ground  and  shoot. 
The  sections  not  at  the  moment  advancing  could  get  in  their 
snapshots  where  they  lay.  I  believe  that  our  shooting  was  con- 
sidered bad.  If  it  was  worse  than  the  usual  achievements  of 
volunteers  on  the  same  range,  I  think  that  the  weather,  which 
could  hardly  have  been  worse  for  it,  may  have  been  in  part 
responsible.  If  volunteers  as  a  rule  shoot  badly  on  being  put  to 
such  a  test  I  am  not  surprised.  A  man  who  got  together  eight 
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or  ten  schoolboys,  after  they  had  been  allowed  on  a  few  previous 
occasions  to  pot  at  sitting  rabbits  or  snap  dummy  cartridges  at 
blackbirds  and  took  them  out  for  a  day's  partridge  driving  in  a 
country  where  the  birds  came  over  thick  and  fast,  might  as  well 
expect  a  bag  to  be  made,  as  the  military  officers  who  imposed 
this  singular  performance  upon  us.  We  blazed  away  our  cartridges, 
however,  with  becoming  energy,  and  the  peril  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  targets  was  at  any  rate  not  much  less  than  the  danger  would 
be  to  the  boys  and  the  birds  in  the  imaginary  day's  partridge 
shooting  that  I  have  suggested,  while  the  noise  and  waste  of  good 
ammunition  was  equally  satisfactory.  Perhaps  some  day  volunteers 
may  be  allowed,  or  I  suggest,  compelled  to  practice  at  fixed  and 
disappearing  targets  with  ball  cartridge,  and  with  some  one  to 
explain  and  correct  their  errors,  before  they  are  asked  to  show 
their  proficiency  at  a  difficult  game  which  they  have  never  learnt. 
Before  this  happens,  however,  may  I  call  the  attention  of 
those  who  can  speak  with  authority  upon  rifles  and  rifle  shooting 
to  one  point  which  has  always  troubled  me  ?  I  should  like  to 
know  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  used  rifles  against  big 
(and  dangerous)  game  in  the  open,  and  of  those  who  know 
the  methods  adopted  in  foreign  countries,  where  rifle-shooting 
is  more  universally  practised  than  with  us.  Our  army  rifle 
is  an  excellent  weapon  in  itself.  It  is  marvellously  accurate, 
considering  its  cost  and  the  handling  it  receives;  it  has  little 
or  no  recoil,  and  given  plenty  of  time,  even  with  the  not  over 
fine  sights  affixed  to  it,  a  man  should  generally  be  able  to  aim 
more  or  less  effectively.  I  read  also,  that  it  is  in  process  of 
improvement  in  the  matter  of  weight  and  balance,  in  order  to 
increase  its  handiness,  and  with  a  view,  as  I  understand,  to  its 
being  aimed  and  fired  rapidly  at  a  moving  enemy.  I  see,  how- 
ever, no  reference  to  any  possible  adaptation  of  its  stock  to  the 
build  of  the  man  who  uses  it.  I  know  that  rifle-shooting  at  a 
fixed  mark  is  not  like  game-shooting  at  a  moving  bird  or  animal, 
and  I  am  content  to  admit  that  a  man  who  can  lie  down  and 
tie  himself  into  knots  until  he  gets  his  sights  aligned  and  his 
rifle  steady  does  not  want  a  stock  to  fit  him.  But  is  this  the 
case  when  snap  shooting  is  to  be  done  ?  Speaking  for  myself, 
I  am  a  tall  man  with  a  flat  chest  and  a  long  neck,  and  it  takes 
me  minutes  rather  than  seconds  to  get  on  to  my  object  with  the 
service  rifle.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  a  small  man  to 
whom  the  length  of  the  regulation  stock  made  aiming  at  all  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  I  may  add  that,  on  trying  the 
same  thing  in  the  conventional  positions  with  my  own  gun,  I 
have  found  absolutely  no  difficulty.  My  gun  comes  up  at  once 
on  its  object  whether  I  lie  or  kneel,  just  as  it  does  when  I  stand. 
Weight  and  balance  have  something  to  do  with  this,  I  know,  but 

2  M  2 
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I  feel  confident  that  length  and  bend  are  also  important  elements. 
I  am  not  for  a  moment  suggesting  that  every  private  should 
have  a  rifle  built  for  him,  only  that  the  stocks  of  army  rifles 
could  be  made  with  practical  advantage  of  three  lengths,  and 
that  each  length  could  be  made  with  two  degrees  of  bend.  The 
present  pattern,  which  for  me  is  too  short  and  straight,  may  suit 
the  average  bull-necked  short-armed  man  of  five  foot  eight  and 
may  be  the  pattern  of  which  the  majority  of  rifles  would,  in 
any  case,  be  made ;  but  there  must  be  an  appreciable  number 
of  men  in  every  regiment,  certainly  among  volunteers,  whose 
rapid  shooting  would  be  improved  by  weapons  more  conformed 
to  their  anatomy. 

I  have  been  told  that  in  the  old  days  of  the  Snider  and 
Martini,  stocks  were  not  always  of  one  pattern.  If  this  is  so,  we 
may  have  been  guilty  of  a  retrograde  movement,  probably  in 
order  to  obtain  uniformity  of  appearance  when  a  body  of  men 
"  stand  at  ease  "  or  "  slope  arms,'5  and  the  rifles  are  in  evidence; 
perhaps,  also,  in  order  to  save  "more  trouble."  If,  however, 
any  distinguished  musketry  expert  believes  that  men  of  various 
builds  and  sizes  can  shoot  at  disappearing  objects  with  rifles  of 
uniform  build,  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  they  would  with  weapons 
chosen  more  or  less  to  suit  them,  I  should  like  to  know  his 
reasons.  I  should  also  like  him  next  time  he  assembles  his 
friends  for  a  day's  covert  shooting  in  his  well-filled  preserves  to 
hand  them  after  breakfast  guns  by  the  best  makers,  but  all  with 
stocks  precisely  alike,  and  to  tell  them  that  they  have  got  to  use 
them.  I  should  like  to  listen  to  their  observations  on  the  matter 
when  their  host  passes  out  of  hearing.  I  doubt  if  they  would  see 
the  practical  advantages  of  the  novelty,  or  if  the  bag  would  be 
improved.  I  can  hardly  fancy,  for  example,  Lord  Eoberts,  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  handling  identical  weapons 
with  equal  effect,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  quick 
shooting  with  a  rifle  and  quick  shooting  with  a  scatter-gun  can 
differ  so  essentially  that  no  comparison  between  them  can  fairly 
be  instituted.  By  the  way,  there  is  another  small  matter; 
possibly  one  of  no  importance.  During  the  recent  war  we  read  a 
good  deal  about  the  value  of  entrenching.  This  and  shooting 
were  to  be  among  the  most  important  items  in  a  soldier's  training 
in  the  future.  Shooting  I  have  had  to  do  on  several  interesting 
occasions ;  but  as  for  entrenching  I  am  inclined  to  ask,  What  is 
entrenching?  I  have  been  four  years  in  the  Volunteers,  and 
have  attended  three  camps,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  have 
never  seen  entrenchments.  I  mean  such  as  soldiers  may  have 
to  make  for  their  own  immediate  use.  I  have  certainly  never 
handled  or  seen  an  entrenching  tool  of  any  description.  Is 
entrenching  now  considered  to  be  of  no  importance?  If  so, 
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why  were  we  bored  with  diatribes  on  the  subject  a  few  years 
ago? 

The  first  question,  however,  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
Volunteer  movement  wish  to  see  settled,  is  whether  volunteers 
can  be  given  the  groundwork  of  a  soldier's  training,  consistently 
with  their  performing  at  the  same  time  their  ordinary  functions 
as  members  of  the  civil  community  ?  It  is  a  matter  with  which 
the  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  are  intimately  con- 
cerned, and  in  which  they  take  a  different  degree  of  interest  from 
that  which  would  be  shown  by  the  same  grades  in  the  regular 
army,  accustomed  to  accept  orders  without  criticism.  Some  of 
them  may  be  slack  soldiers,  but  this  may  be  in  part  because  their 
physical  presence  at  instruction  has  been  officially  required  of 
them  rather  than  that  they  should  give  proof  of  having  profited 
by  it.  The  majority  of  them  will,  I  believe,  not  object  to  a 
change,  even  though  it  will  involve  "more  trouble,"  but  will 
rather  look  to  see  whether  an  appreciable  degree  of  improvement, 
to  some  extent  proportionate  to  the  extra  trouble,  is  obtained. 
In  any  case,  I  do  not  claim  to  pose  as  their  representative  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  but  simply  put  forward  the  possibly  presump- 
tuous criticisms  of  an  individual. 

DEVIL'S  OWN. 
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THE  LATE  Sm  WILLIAM  HUNTER  ON  INDIA.* 

'  THE  India  of  the  Queen/  which  may  be  said  to  contain  in 
summary  the  late  Sir  William  Hunter's  views  on  India  and 
Indian  affairs,  is  a  reprint  of  various  essays  and  contributions  to 
the  Times,  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  Fortnightly  and  the  Corn- 
temporary  reviews  written  between  1885  and  1896,  and  of  lectures 
delivered  in  1879  and  1880.  '  The  India  of  the  Queen  '  consists  of 
five  contributions  to  the  Times  in  1887,  and,  like  the  other  contents, 
the  matter,  though  admirable,  is  somewhat  out  of  date. 

Mr.  Skrine,  who  published  in  1901  a  biography  of  the  author, 
probably  overestimates  Sir  William  Hunter's  influence,  when  he 
describes  him  as  "  the  discoverer  of  India,"  as  one  "  who  left  an 
enduring  mark  on  its  administration,"  and  in  saying  that  "had 
he  survived  to  take  part  in  the  Delhi  Durbar,  he  would  have 
seen  the  full  result  of  his  teachings."  It  is  enough  that  Hunter 
did  at  least  as  much  as,  and  probably  more  than,  any  other  man 
"  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  India  in  Europe,"  for  this  was,  in  his  own 
words,  his  ambition  from  his  earliest  days.  In  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  our  Eastern  Empire  he  took  a  smaller  part  than  most 
civil  servants,  but  his  influence  as  a  writer  to  the  press  in  India, 
and  as  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Times  after  his  retirement  was 
very  considerable,  though  he  probably  would  not  have  claimed  for 
himself  that  he  had  so  large  a  share  in  bringing  about  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Legislative  councils,  the  creation  of  the  Imperial 
Service  Corps,  and  the,  surely  only  partial,  success  of  the 
Congress  movement,  as  is  apparently  claimed  for  him  by  his 
biographer  and  writer  of  the  introduction  to  the  present  volume. 

The  earlier  portion  of  the  book  written  at  the  time  of  Queen 
Victoria's  first  jubilee,  is  an  extremely  interesting  account  of  the 
"  expansion,  consolidation,  and  conciliation  of  India  during  the 
last  reign,"  followed  by  two  essays  entitled  '  The  New  Leaven,' 

*  '  The  India  of  the  Queen  and  other  Essays,'  by  the  late  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter, 
K.C.8.I.  Edited  by  Lady  Hunter,  with  an  Introduction  by  F.  H.  Skrine.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1903. 
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and  'Whither.'  This  paper  is  written  in  the  author's  own 
crystal  clear  and  epigrammatic  style,  which  attracted  readers  to 
study  unfamiliar  eastern  problems  by  its  own  intrinsic  merits  and 
by  the  frequent  illustrations  given  from  conditions  more  likely  to 
furnish  readers  unacquainted  with  India  with  some  familiar 
standard  of  comparison.  Thus  to  state  that  Queen  Victoria's  reign 
up  to  the  date  on  which  Hunter  wrote,  witnessed  the  acquisition 
of  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  present  population,  and  about  one- 
half  the  present  area,  of  British  India  is  to  fix  the  fact  irrevocably 
in  the  student's  mind,  while  the  difference  between  missionary  con- 
ceptions at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  in  1888  is 
admirably  stated  in  a  passage  which  may  be  quoted,  as  it  is  brief 
and  exactly  illustrates  the  author's  style. 

The  difference  is  that  between  St.  Peter  at  Joppa  and  St.  Paul  on  Mars 
Hill.  In  the  non-Christian  religions  the  early  Protestant  missionaries  beheld 
only  unclean  things — four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild  beasts,  and 
creeping  things  and  fowls  of  the  air.  The  modern  missionary  to  the  Hindus 
takes  the  tone  in  which  the  great  proselytising  apostle  addressed  the  Brahmins 
of  Europe  at  Athens;  he  quotes  their  literature,  and,  starting  from  their 
devotions  at  their  own  altars,  he  labours  to  supplant  an  ignorant  worship  by 
an  enlightened  faith. 

The  statement  is  at  any  rate  true  of  such  missions  as  those  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  which  Hunter  perhaps  more  especially 
refers.  The  well-known  danger  of  the  perpetual  use  of  epigram, 
a  declension  into  an  only  apparent,  and  not  real  antithesis  is  also 
occasionally  illustrated,  when,  for  instance,  he  says,  "  the  problem 
under  the  Company  was  to  divide  and  govern,  the  problem 
of  the  Queen's  Government  in  India  is  to  unite  and  rule."  Now 
ruling  and  governing  are  very  much  the  same  thing,  and  the 
Company  did  a  great  deal  which  might  be  described  as  uniting 
divers  parts  and  peoples  of  India  under  one  administration. 

As  chairman  of  one  of  the  several  barren  Commissions  which 
have,  before  that  appointed  by  the  present  Viceroy,  inquired  and 
reported  to  little  purpose,  Hunter  naturally  held  strong  views 
upon  education  in  India.  It  is  altogether  too  much  to  sa*y  that 
the  outcome  of  his  Commission  of  1881  was  "  the  upheaval  of 
new  ideas,  the  quickening  of  new  social  and  political  forces, 
the  deadening  of  the  old  fanaticism,  the  dismemberment  of  the 
old  superstitions,  the  death  of  old  beliefs."  Not  to  deal  with  all 
these  very  large  issues  the  old  beliefs  are  to  this  day  not  even 
shaken,  and  it  is  the  enunciation  of  such  opinions  which  led  to 
the  description  of  this  true  and  talented  friend  of  India,  soon 
after  his  too  early  death,  as  one  over-confident  in  assertion,  who 
knew  the  India  of  the  libraries  and  the  Secretariats  as  the 
clubman  knows  Pall  Mall,  but  had  little  knowledge  or  experience 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  people.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether 
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Hunter  is  responsible  for  this  particular  sentence,  the  source  of 
which  is  not  given  by  the  writer  of  the  introduction.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  Hunter  attributed  such  comprehensive  results  to  the 
report  of  a  Commission,  which  he  clearly  saw  for  himself  was 
almost  abortive,  and  was  far  indeed  from  bringing  about  such 
tremendous  consequences.  He  says  : 

The  Indian  Government  declines  to  teach  religion  in  State  schools,  and 
declines  to  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  religion  in  private  institutions.  It  is 
partly  owing  to  this  safety-valve  that  the  Indian  system,  while  profoundly 
modifying  religious  thought,  has  produced  no  violent  disruption  of  the  ancient 
faith.  This  result,  however,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  well-earned  hold  which  the 
national  religions  of  India  have  upon  the  people.  Hinduism  forms  a  unique 
product  of  plastic  conservatism  which  has  moulded  itself  during  ages  upon  the 
slowly  changing  needs,  social  and  religious,  of  the  Indian  races.  For  it  is  a 
social  organisation  as  well  as  a  religious  confederacy.  As  a  social  organisation 
it  rests  upon  caste,  but  with  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  ethical  elements  and 
family  life  of  the  people.  As  a  religious  confederacy  it  represents  the  coalition 
of  the  higher  Brahminical  faith  with  popular  rites.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a 
religion  which  produces  inward  serenity,  and  can  freely  adapt  its  externals  to 
the  changing  wants  of  the  age,  should  fear  little  from  the  State  College  or  the 
Anglo-vernacular  school. 

Hunter  got  at  the  truth  here,  even  if  he  did  not,  as  the 
Saturday  Reviewer  hinted,  know  the  soul  of  the  people.  Again, 
he  says,  "the  Indian  census  proves  that  Hinduism  is  a  religion 
which  has  not  yet  exhausted  its  mandate."  Two  counts  have 
since  been  made,  and  the  reports  of  the  last  in  date  testify  in  all 
directions  to  the  vitality  of  Hinduism,  while  recording  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  Christians,  which  would  have  gratified 
so  warm,  but  discriminating,  a  friend  of  missions,  as  the  author 
of  these  essays.  The  period,  however,  which  has  elapsed  since 
in  1888  he  wrote  "  Our  Missionaries  "  has  shown  no  likelihood  of 
the  realisation  of  his  anticipation  that  "  the  statistical  probability 
is  that  the  darker  races  will  within  next  (twentieth)  century 
constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  professing  Protestants  in 
the  world,"  a  prophecy  he  made  while  fully  appreciating  the  fact 
that  "the  new  schools  of  religious  thought  among  the  Hindus 
and  the  Mahomedans  show  no  tendency  to  accept  the  Christian 
faith."  Indeed,  the  case  might  perhaps  be  more  strongly  stated, 
for  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  said  to  the  Brahmos,  "  Honour  Christ 
but  never  be  Christian,  for  Christ  is  not  Christianity,"  while  the 
General  Samaj  is  still  further  removed  from  Christianity  and  pure 
monotheism,  and  the  Arya  Samajis  "  attempt  to  accept  Christianity 
without  the  offence  of  the  Cross." 

Little  that  is  definite  can  be  extracted  from  the  elusive  and 
evasive  rhapsodies  of  these  writers,  but  it  is  clear  that  Hunter 
was  well  within  the  facts  in  his  statement.  Indeed,  upon  this 
subject,  in  which  he  always  took  the  greatest  interest,  he  was 
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specially  well  informed,  and  the  saintly  life  of  an  Indian  missionary 
inspired  one  of  the  happiest  products  of  his  prolific  pen.  Before 
his  prophecy  above  quoted  is  put  aside  as  one,  humanly  speaking, 
extremely  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he 
himself  "  did  not  expect  any  European  in  our  days  individually 
to  bring  about  a  great  Christian  awakening  in  India,  but  that  he 
considered  it  within  reasonable  probability  that  some  native  of 
India  would  spring  up,  whose  life  and  preaching  may  lead  to  an 
accession  on  a  great  scale  to  the  Christian  Church."  Who  can 
say  what  might  not  be  accomplished  if  in  the  fullness  of  time 
a  missionary  of  Indian  blood  were  born  possessed  of  all  the  fire, 
fervour  and  eloquence  of  the  occupant  of  the  silver  shrine  at 
Goal 

In  his  lectures  on  England's  work  in  India  Sir  William 
Hunter,  perhaps  unconsciously,  rather  exaggerates  the  misery 
of  life  in  ante-British  days  in  order  to  heighten  the  contrast 
between  former  and  present  conditions.  This  rhetorical  artifice 
is  surely  venial,  in  view  of  the  unreasonable,  unmeasured,  and 
untruthful  exaggerations  of  the  shortcomings  of  British  rule,  to 
which  of  late  we  have  become  accustomed.  Yet  it  is  probable 
that  the  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  rapine  described  in  such 
chronicles  as  we  possess  did  not  generally  prevail  over  the  face 
of  the  country,  but  were  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
contending  princes,  of  whom  alone,  and  of  their  surroundings, 
Mahomedan  historians  deigned  to  treat.  There  were  no 
Hindu  writers  of  history,  but  the  glimpse  of  the  peasant 
cultivating  his  field,  while  two  armies  hard  by  were  fighting 
for  the  right  to  his  rent,  gives  more  insight  into  the  conditions 
of  ancient  India  than  the  bloodstained  records  of  chiefs,  who  only 
held  their  places  by  wiping  out  all  possible  competitors. 

Hunter  wrote  the  life  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  of  whose  great  gifts 
he  was  a  warm  admirer,  but  without  questioning  the  justice  of 
the  annexation  of  Oudh,  now  admitted  to  have  been  at  least  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  in  the  eyes  of  the  Nawab's  subjects  his  adminis- 
tration was  a  "  Sodom  of  profligacy  and  misrule."  Among  other 
witnesses  who  might  be  called  to  soften  this  harsh  verdict  is 
perhaps  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  one  of  the  latest,  and  by  no  means  one 
of  the  least  well-informed,  writers  on  the  subject.  No  doubt  the 
improvements  in  communications,  which  have  been  effected  since 
1857,  would  make  a  second  Mutiny  most  difficult  to  organise,  but 
is  there  equal  truth  in  Hunter's  creed  that  "  Western  education 
has  dammed  up  the  storm-waves  of  fanaticism  in  sluggish  back- 
waters, and  reduced  them  to  a  sceptical  calm?"  Does  he  mean 
to  assert  this  of  the  few  who  have  come  within  the  influence  of 
Western  education?  and  if  it  be  true  in  their  case,  can  such 
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results  be  attributed  in  respect  of  the  masses  to  influences  to 
which  they  have  not  been  exposed?  In  his  writings  upon 
education,  and  indeed  on  many  other  subjects,  the  suspicion 
obtrudes  itself  upon  the  reader  that  Hunter  took  into  account 
rather  that  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  with  which  he  had 
chiefly  been  brought  in  contact,  whose  aims  and  aspirations  find 
expression  in  the  press,  upon  the  platform,  and  in  the  mouths  of 
the  small  articulate  minority  of  a  vast  and  inert  population. 

It  is  perhaps  inferrible  from  Mr.  Skrine's  interesting  biography 
of  the  author's  life  that  he  would  himself  not  have  been  unwilling 
to  be  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  a  post  for 
which  the  opinions  he  expresses  regarding  the  treatment  of 
protected  States  and  their  rulers,  would  seem  to  have  gone  a  long 
way  towards  qualifying  him.  It  is  the  fact  that  recent  Viceroys, 
notably  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Curzon,  have  deprecated 
unnecessary  interference,  and  "have  respected  their  native 
methods  of  business."  "  The  relations  of  the  Foreign  Office 
are  more  cordial  and  forbearing  towards  feudatory  chiefs."  Not 
all  are,  however,  under  the  Foreign  Office,  and  instances  are 
probably  not  wanting  in  which  continual  pressure  is  brought 
upon  these  interesting  survivals  of  indigenous  rule  to  reduce  them 
to  the  uniform  British  pattern  of  administration,  notwithstanding 
that  under  their  own  system  the  people  are  contented,  and 
taxation  is  at  least  as  light  as  in  British  India.  Nor  will  it  be 
altogether  admitted  in  all  quarters  that  Queen  Victoria's  promise 
that  Indians  should  be  admitted  as  far  as  possible  to  a  share  in 
the  task  of  Government  "has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter."  In 
some  parts  of  India  it  might  perhaps  be  possible  to  employ  them 
more  frequently  in  superior  posts. 

Hunter  was  far  too  able  a  man,  far  too  well  acquainted  with 
India  to  take  seriously  the  appeal  to  the  Vedas  made  by  modern 
reformers  against  present  customs.  He  says,  "  Such  customs 
must  be  felt  by  the  Hindus  to  be  abuses  before  they  can  be 
abolished.  They  must  stand  or  fall  according  to  their  own  power 
of  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  Indian  conservatism 
will  render  the  change  a  slow  one.  The  vis  inertia  is  still  the 
strongest  force  among  the  masses  of  the  people." 

In  his  essay  on  "  popular  movements  in  India "  Hunter 
accepts  the  voice  of  the  President  of  the  Indian  Congress  of  1890 
as  that  of  India,  and  quotes  his  words  expressing  the  preference 
of  the  people  for  British  rule  with  all  its  liberties  and  privileges 
to  "the  haughty  and  despotic  sway  of  Kussia."  He  is  perfectly 
justified  in  so  doing,  and  the  action  of  the  princes,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  people  during  the  war  with  the  Boer  Eepublics 
has  strongly  confirmed  that  confidence  in  princes  and  peoples, 
which,  he  says,  "  lies  at  the  root  of  our  whole  position  in  India." 
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It  is  time,  however,  to  demur  when  this  confidence  is  put  forward, 
not  by  him,  as  a  plea  for  the  reduction  of  an  army,  which  is  none 
too  large  for  its  work,  at  a  time  when  our  responsibilities, 
liabilities,  and  anxieties  are  suoh  as  Lord  Curzon  has  described 
them  to  be  in  his  last  budget  speech,  when  the  western  frontiers 
of  India  may  in  fact  be  anywhere  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Hindu  Kush. 

Hunter  has  no  patience  with  "  cant,  such  as  the  tirades 
against  caste,  and  other  indigenous  institutions,  which  accomplish 
for  a  densely  crowded  tropical  population  what  the  primitive  church 
did  for  its  own  little  communities,  and  what  later  Christianity 
fails  to  effect,  namely  to  support  the  poor  without  State  aid," 
and  he  makes  what  should  be  the  obviously  true  remark,  that  the 
Government  cannot  refuse  to  recognise  child  marriage,  or  interfere 
with  the  condition  of  the  Hindu  widow,  "without  breaking  its 
promise  to  the  people." 

In  writing  of  "  the  work  yet  to  be  done  "  by  us  in  India,  he 
says,  "  The  poverty  of  a  densely  crowded  population  of  small 
cultivation,  and  the  difficulty  of  defraying  a  civilised  government 
from  the  revenues  of  an  Asiatic  country,  lie  at  the  very  root  of 
our  position  in  India." 

Half  a  century  earlier  the  Abb6  Dubois  had  arrived  at  exactly 
the  same  conclusion  after  long  and  close  communication  with 
the  very  soul  of  the  people,  for  which  he  could,  if  ever  man 
could,  speak  with  authority.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  new  in 
this  conclusion,  but  these  essays,  though  necessarily  needing 
revision  in  days  when  Indian  administration  is  full  of  activity, 
when  a  second  subsequent  census  has  been  taken,  when  political, 
economic  and  financial  changes  have  been  rapid  and  far-reaching, 
are  yet  in  the  main  closely  related  to  current  problems,  and  fully 
deserved  to  be  edited  with  pious  care  by  the  widow  of  their 
author,  introduced  by  his  biographer,  and  published  as  they  are  in 
unexceptionable  style  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  who  also  published 
'  Hunter's  Life  '  and  '  Hunter's  History  of  British  India.' 

J.  D.  EEES. 
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SUSAN   PENNICUICK 
A  STOEY  OF  COUNTEY  LIFE  IN  VICTOEIA 

CHAPTEB  IX. 

THE   NEW  OVEESEEB. 

SUE'S  peace  of  mind  did  not  last.  The  weather  was  depressing, 
it  was  raw  and  cold,  and  the  rain,  it  rained  every  day,  but  the 
weather  made  no  difference  to  the  Grant  family.  Each  day  in  the 
week  saw  Mrs.  Grant  and  Ann  and  Lily  and  Auntie  set  off  in  pairs 
to  some  small  hamlet  or  township  where  they  taught  Scripture 
in  the  state  schools,  held  mothers'  meetings,  prayer  meetings, 
temperance  meetings,  and,  indeed,  did  their  best  to  do  good  after 
their  own  peculiar  fashion.  Mr.  Grant,  Willie,  and  the  two  station 
experience  young  men  were  always  out  on  the  run,  and  the  nine 
children,  left  at  home  to  their  own  resources,  ran  riot,  doing  exactly 
as  they  pleased,  and  setting  the  maid-servants  at  defiance.  Not 
that  the  servants  took  any  notice  of  them.  They  too  did  much 
as  they  pleased  in  the  absence  ^of  their  mistress,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  work  of  the  house  was  done  shocked  Susan.  Her 
father's  house  was  badly  managed,  it  was  true,  but  her  mother 
loved  ease  and  luxury  and  pretty  things,  and  she  had  had 
them,  and  everyone  else  had  had  them  too.  Dr.  Pennicuick 
might  shake  his  head  and  say  they  were  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  he  did  not  know  what  would  be  the  end  of  it  all,  but 
whatever  the  future  might  hold  the  present  had  spelled  pleasure 
and  comfort  and  all  that  goes  to  make  the  wheels  of  life  move 
easily.  And  now  all  this  was  changed. 

The  children's  governess  had  left  the  week  before  Sue  arrived, 
but  though  Mrs.  Grant  was  continually  saying  she  must  get 
another,  as  yet  she  had  not  moved  in  that  direction.  There 
were  no  books  to  be  had — at  least  none  except  tracts  and  mildly 
religious  stories,  for  the  modern  novel  was  not  admitted  into  the 
house,  and  even  Dickens  and  Thackeray  were  kept  under  lock 
and  key,  and  only  given  out  by  Mr.  Grant  himself  with  solemn 
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words  of  admonition  and  warning.  There  were  rows  upon  rows 
of  sermons  available,  but  Sue  did  not  yet  feel  equal  to  tackling 
sermons ;  and  the  Daily  Pastor alist  only  reached  her  in  an 
expurgated  condition,  for  her  uncle  very  much  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  allowing  women  to  read  the  papers  at  all,  and,  in  any 
case,  took  care  that  the  women  of  his  household  only  saw  them 
after  he  had  ruthlessly  cut  away  what  he  called  "  any  thing 
objectionable." 

So  the  days  seemed  to  crawl  with  Sue.  Ann  had  made  a  great 
effort  to  enlist  her  forcibly  in  the  work  to  which  all  the  family 
gave  so  much  of  their  time. 

"  Sue  had  better  come  with  us  to  Mullin's  Hill  to-day,"  she 
said  decidedly  one  morning ;  "  auntie  and  I  are  going  to  hold  a 
rescue  meeting ;  and  though,  of  course,  she  has  not  grace  yet, 
still,"  looking  at  her  critically,  "  she  will  impress  upon  the  girls 
the  advantage  of  respectability,  and " 

"Nonsense,  Ann,"  said  Mrs.  Grant  sharply.  "You'll  just 
leave  Sue  at  home.  We  preach  the  grace  of  God  and  not  the 
advantages  of ~" 

"I'm  sure  I  should  be  the  last,"  Ann  replied,  "to  preach 
upon  the  advantage  of  carnal  looks,  but  still  Sue  is  here,  and  if 
her  looks  could  advance  the  good  work " 

"  Here  Sue  won't  be  very  long.  I've  brought  her  for  a  change 
and  a  rest,  and  until  she  gets  grace  she  shall  not  go  to  meetings." 

"  But  if  she  does  not  come  to  our  meetings  is  she  not  missing 
her  opportunities,"  persisted  Ann.  "  It  is  written " 

"  Go  along  with  you,  Ann,"  said  her  mother,  pushing  her  out 
of  the  room.  "  When  I  think  Sue  is  fit  for  a  prayer  meeting  I 
shall  tell  her  to  go,  and  then  there  will  be  no  getting  out  of  it. 
At  present  I  say  she's  to  stay  at  home,  and  at  present  I  am 
mistress  in  my  own  house.  Don't  cry,  Sue,"  said  Mrs.  Grant 
turning  not  unkindly  to  the  girl  when  her  cousin  was  gone. 
"  Crying  never  does  any  good.  You'll  feel  better  by-and-by. 
How  are  you  getting  on  with  your  sewing? " 

"  Very  well,  thank  you,"  said  Sue  with  a  sob. 

"  Don't  cry.  I  can't  have  you  crying.  I've  made  all  arrange- 
ments for  you  to  go  to  Marlington  in  August.  It's  a  quiet  enough 
little  hole,  goodness  knows.  Old  Mrs.  Bruce  knows  how  to  hold 
her  tongue,  and  now  the  very  worst  you  have  to  fear  is  two  or 
three  months'  deadly  dullness.  Port  Bateman  people  will  think 
you  are  here,  and  here  they'll  think  you  are  at  Port  Bateman. 
They  are  so  taken  up  with  meetings  they  never  take  much 
notice  about  the  outside  world.  Sometimes  I  wonder,"  said 
Mrs.  Grant,  thoughtfully  rubbing  her  nose,  "whether  the  Lord 
really  intended  us  to  take  so  little  notice  of  things  in  this 
world." 
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Three  months  ago  Sue  would  have  promptly  said  "No." 
Now  she  only  hesitated. 

"  And  after,  aunt  ?    And  after  ?  " 

"After,  you  must  go  back  to  your  father's  house,  take  up  your 
old  life,  and  mend  your  ways." 

"But— but " 

"  You're  thinking  of  the  baby,"  said  Mrs.  Grant  looking  round 
as  if  she  feared  the  walls  had  ears  and  sinking  her  voice.  "  I've 
had  a  letter  from  Koger  Marsden.  He'll  take  charge  of  that,  and 
so  you  will  be  quite  free.  You  can  begin  your  life  again,  and 
make  a  better  thing  of  it  in  the  future.  Now  I  must  go,  child. 

When  her  aunt  was  gone  Sue  crossed  the  room  and  stood 
tapping  on  the  window  looking  out  on  the  gloomy  prospect.  It 
was  dull  and  grey  overhead,  at  any  moment  it  might  rain  again, 
and  underfoot  it  was  like  a  sponge,  but  she  felt  she  could  not  stop 
in  the  house  a  moment  longer.  Perhaps  a  brisk  walk  with  the 
wet  wind  blowing  on  her  face  would  calm  this  restless  longing 
which  was  devouring  her. 

The  air  was  damp  and  raw,  and  under  foot  it  was  as  she  had 
known  it  would  be,  like  a  sponge,  but  the  soft  wind  in  her  face 
was  refreshing,  she  was  well  shod  and  well  wrapped  up,  the  brisk 
walk  round  the  still  grey  lake  soothed  her  a  little,  and  by  the  time 
she  reached  the  creek  that  formed  its  outlet  she  began  to  plan  for 
the  future. 

Coortnong  Creek  was  the  only  picturesque  bit  of  scenery  about 
Larwidgee,  for  the  plains  opened  out  here  in  a  steep  gully  at  the 
bottom  of  which  flowed  the  creek  amidst  rocks  and  ferns  and 
mossy  stones,  while  here  and  there  grew  patches  of  stunted  black- 
wood,  always  pretty  trees — more  especially  here  on  these  plains' 
where  trees  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  It  was  cold  and 
bleak  now  on  this  wintry  day,  but  she  went  down  the  banks  of 
the  creek,  and,  in  mere  idleness,  flung  stones  into  the  foaming 
muddy  waters. 

How  often  had  she  sat  on  the  cliffs  at  Port  Bateman 
and  tossed  stones  into  the  foaming  breakers  below.  How 
far  away  it  all  seemed.  And  Koger  had  been  there.  It  hurt 
her  even  to  think  of  Eoger,  the  longing  for  him  was  so  intense. 
For  him  she  would  have  died  gladly,  and  since  she  could  not 
die  she  would  at  least  bear  all  the  sorrow  and  anxiety  that 
must  of  necessity  come  to  her,  through  him  and  his  child. 
Very  tender  grew  her  thoughts  of  the  coming  child.  Poor 
little  child  whose  mother's  love  could  not  help  it  ?  Go  back  to 
the  old  life,  be  a  daughter,  a  child  again  in  her  father's  house ; 
never,  never,  that  she  could  not  do.  Never,  never,  sang  the 
waters,  never,  never,  never.  There  would  be  the  baby  to  care 
for,  the  child  of  her  love,  and  that  baby  she  would  watch  over  to 
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the  best  of  her  ability.  Her  aunt  was  kind,  but  she  must  not 
be  a  burden  on  her,  and  what  could  she  do  ?  A  woman  and  a 
child  alone  in  the  world  are  so  helpless  even  in  Australia  where 
it  is  easier  for  a  woman  to  break  all  barriers  and  help  herself. 
What  could  she  do  to  keep  herself  and  her  child  ?  She  asked 
herself  the  question  over  and  over  again,  and  great  as  the  anxiety 
was,  there  was  balm  to  her  wounded  spirit  in  the  very  question. 
She  was  not  utterly  alone,  there  would  be  some  one  who  needed 
her  care,  all  her  care  and  love,  and  the  very  thought  cheered  and 
braced  her. 

She  looked  across  the  creek  at  the  desolate  wintry  landscape. 
A  dead  sheep  lay  on  its  side  on  the  cold  wet  ground,  and  farther 
on  was  another.  It  added  a  touch  of  desolation  to  the  picture. 
She  had  heard  Ned  Hart  grumbling  to  his  sympathiser,  Polly, 
that  he  had  been  put  to  pluck  the  wool  from  the  dead  sheep,  and 
she  understood  now  how  he  must  have  hated  the  job.  Poor  Ned 
Hart,  and  poor  little  sheep  dead  of  cold  and  hunger.  She  raised 
her  eyes  again,  and  down  the  slope  opposite  came  a  man's  figure. 
Steadily  'down  he  came  to  the  stepping-stones  that  crossed  the 
creek,  and  Susan's  heart  stood  still. 

Was  she  dreaming  ?  Was  her  imagination  playing  her  tricks  ? 
Surely  this  could  never  be  Eoger  Marsden,  and  she  rose  to  her 
feet  and  prepared  to  run  away.  But  even  as  she  rose  her  purpose 
weakened.  Why  should  she  run  away  when  but  a  few  minutes 
before  her  whole  heart  had  been  crying  out  with  longing  for  this 
man.  He  was  the  one  creature  she  wanted  to  see  in  this  world, 
and  behold  he  was  right  in  front  of  her. 

He  looked  miserable  and  haggard,  and  even  if  she  had  not 
loved  him  with  her  whole  heart  she  must  have  pitied  him.  She 
put  out  her  hands,  whether  to  ward  him  off  or  to  draw  him 
towards  her  she  could  not  have  told  herself,  but  he  took  it  for 
granted  it  was  the  latter,  and  in  another  moment  she  was  in  his 
arms.  She  hardly  made  any  resistance,  she  was  so  thankful  to 
be  there.  Neither  the  past  nor  the  future  nor  anything  else 
seemed  to  matter.  She  was  tired  and  weary,  craving  for  love 
and  tenderness,  and  his  arms  were  strong  and  firm  and  tender, 
and  there  was  a  world  of  love  in  his  blue  eyes. 

"  Sue,  Sue,  my  little  Lovely." 

"  Oh,  Roger,  Eoger." 

"  You  look  so  ill,  my  sweet,"  his  voice  sounded  so  pitiful  and 
tender,  there  was  healing  in  its  very  tones. 

"  I  am  not  ill,  dear,  only — lonely,  I  think,"  and  she  laughed  a 
little  dreary  laugh,  and  all  the  weary  present  came  back  to  her. 

"  Eoger,  where  did  you  come  from  ?  What  are  you  doing  on 
Larwidgee?" 

"  Looking  for  you,  sweetheart,     I've  come  here  every  day  for 
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the  last  three  weeks  and  never  had  the  luck  to  see  so  much  as  a 
glimpse  of  you." 

"  Boger,  you  should  not  come  here." 

"  I  suppose  I  should  not,  but  I  can't  keep  away." 

"  But,  Eoger,  your  wife  ?  " 

"  Damn  my  wife.  Lovely,  Lovely,  I  have  no  wife  but  you.  I 
cannot  let  you  go.  I  cannot  live  without  you." 

She  put  her  hand  up  and  touched  his  cheek. 

"  But  you  must— you  must.  There  is  no  getting  out  of  it. 
I  seem  to  have  learned  that  lesson  in  the  last  few  weeks.  We 
just  have  to  pay  for  every  one  of  our  actions.  We  are  paying 
now  for  our  sin." 

"  If  it  were  only  I  who  had  to  pay,"  he  cried  ;  "  but  it  is  you 
— you  who  are  paying  most  heavily." 

"  And  if  you  love  me — and  you  do — you  do,  that  is  part  of 
your  payment.  Darling,  I'd  spare  you  if  I  could,  but  it's  sweet 
to  think  that  you  love  me  in  spite  of  it  all." 

"  Love  you  ;  "  there  was  a  sob  in  his  voice. 

Sue  roused  herself.  It  would  never  do  to  be  seen  here  by  any 
of  the  Larwidgee  people. 

"  But,  Eoger,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  I'm  overseer  on  Naringal,  close  to  Mullin's  Hill,  you  know. 
The  mater  and  I  had  an  awful  row,  and  I  cleared  out  and  took 
this  ;  the  pay's  mighty  small,  but  it's  close  to  you.  Do  you  guess 
how  I  have  been  longing  for  you  ?  " 

"  We  must  learn  to  do  without  each  other,  Koger,"  and  she 
passed  her  hand  over  his  hair  softly. 

"  We  can't,  Sue.  We  must  face  it,  we  can't  live  apart.  Live 
with  the  woman  who  juggled  me  into  marrying  her  I  won't.  I 
have  to  allow  her  enough  to  keep  her,  the  law  makes  me  do  that, 
though  the  marriage  was  a  farce  and  always  shall  be.  I  shall 
take  care  always  to  be  poor  as  long  as  she  has  any  claim  on  me, 
you  may  be  very  sure  of  that.  You  are  my  wife,  darling,  my 
little  Lovely.  Come  to  me,  Lovely,  and  let  me  take  care  of 
you.  We'll  go  away  to  New  Zealand,  to  America  if  you  like, 
and  no  one  need  know.  Before  God  you  are  my  wife  most 
surely." 

"  Oh,  Eoger,  Eoger,  I  can't." 

"  Why  not,  darling.    Won't  you  trust  me  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  trust  you — I  could  trust  you,  only  somehow — I 
know  you'll  think  me  hard — there  would  always  be  the  remem- 
brance with  us  that  we  were  not  married.  Suppose  I  did  go  with 
you,  dear,  I  know  you  would  be  good  to  me,  and  love  me,  and  be 
tender  to  me,  but  I'm  not  always  sweet,  you  know,  even  though 
I  love  you.  There  would  be  sure  to  be  times  when  I  would  be 
ruffled  and  cross.  It  would  not  matter  if  we  were  married,  we'd 
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understand  and  forget  and  forgive,  bear  and  forbear — and  you 
know — and  you  know,"  her  voice  trembled,  "  we  would  have  been 
so  happy.  But  now  supposing  I  went  to  live  with  you,  when 
anything  occurred  to  ruffle  us,  to  put  us  out  with  each  other,  we 
would  both  remember  we  were  not  married,  that  there  was  no 
tie  to  bind  us." 

"  Darling,  it  could  -make  no  possible  difference.  I  would  not 
let  it  make  any  difference." 

She  smiled  sadly.  "  You  could  not  help  it.  We  should 
always  be  thinking  of  it.  I  know  I  should.  I  couldn't  help  it.  No, 
no,  no;  the  world  will  count  me  an  outcast,  I  know  that,  and  I  must 
try  and  see  how  I  can  make  things  straight,  and  get  back  its  good 
opinion  again.  I  don't  know  how  I'm  going  to  manage,  but  I'm 
going  to  keep  the  baby.  Why,  I  love  it,  Koger,  I  love  it,  because 
I  love  you  so  much  I  love  the  baby,  and  I  love  it  for  itself  too.  I 
will  not  let  my  child  be  taken  away  to  die  miserably,  to  be  an 
unwanted  thing.  Oh,  I  hope,  I  hope  it  won't  have  to  pay.  It 
shan't  if  I  can  help  it." 

He  looked  down  at  her  wonderingly. 

"  Lovely,  Lovely,  there  was  never  a  woman  like  you  !  And 
you  won't  let  me  help  you.  You  make  me  pay  for  my  sin.  You 
won't  let  me  have  part  or  share  in  your  life." 

"  Oh,  Koger,  won't  you  believe  me,  when  I  tell  you  I  love  you 
so  I  would  deny  you  nothing  if  it  would  really  help  you.  I  would 
go  with  you  to-morrow  if  I  thought  it  would  really  make  you 
happy.  But  it  wouldn't,  it  wouldn't,  it  wouldn't.  Don't  you 
know  that  sort  of  agreement  between  man  and  woman  hardly 
ever  answers.  I  don't  know  why  exactly,  but  it  doesn't,  and 
I  won't  make  my  life  and  yours  worse  than  they  are  already. 
I  want  you,  oh,  I  want  you.  I  lie  awake  at  night  and  want  you 
till  I'm  sick  with  longing,  but  all  the  same  I've  got  to  manage, 
and  so  have  you." 

"  Life  is  short,"  he  pleaded,  "  don't  make  it  all  dark.  Let  us 
make  the  best  of  it.  Why  should  we  think  of  the  future  ?  " 

"It  is  rather  late  to  begin,  isn't  it  ? "  she  said  bitterly ; 
"  nevertheless,  I  am  beginning.  Eoger,  I  must  go." 

"  You'll  come  again  to-morrow  afternoon  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  I  will  not  come." 

Then  she  broke  down  and  cried  on  his  shoulder  heart-broken, 
bitter  sobs ;  even  his  tenderness  brought  her  no  comfort. 

She  stopped  at  last  and  raised  her  tear-stained  face  to  his. 

"  Eoger,  don't  come  here  any  more,  don't  come.  You  want 
to  help  me,  then  stay  away.  I'll  promise  you  that  if  ever  I  am  in 
need  I'll  let  you  help  me." 

"  Lovely,  how  am  I  to  keep  straight  without  you?  " 
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"  You  will,  you  will,  you  owe  me  that,  Eoger.  Think  of  the 
harm  you  have  done  to  me  and  yourself  and  our  child  and  keep 
straight.  Good-bye,  my  sweetheart,  God  keep  you.  In  the 
future  it  will  be  different."  She  raised  her  face  and  kissed 
him  and  then  turned  slowly  away  in  the  direction  of  the  home- 
stead. 

"  Lovely,  for  pity's  sake/'  She  turned  back  and  put  her 
hands  on  his  shoulders.  Strangely  enough  it  comforted  her  to 
comfort  him. 

"Promise  me  one  thing,  just  one  thing." 

She  looked  at  him  questioningly. 

"  If  at  any  time  in  the  future  you  find  things  are  too  hard  to 
bear,  that  you  can't  stand  it  any  longer,  you'll  come  straight  to 
me.  Promise,  Lovely,  promise." 

"  But  I  have  been  telling  you  I  must  try — I  must — I 
must " 

"  I  know,  I  know,  but  the  worst  has  not  come  yet.  Promise 
me,  Lovely,  promise." 

A  faint  smile  crept  into  Susan's  face. 

"  After  all  my  preaching  and  good  resolutions,  Eoger." 

"  If  it's  only  to  make  my  mind  a  little  easier,  to  make  it  easier 
to  bear,"  he  went  on  insistently. 

"  I  promise,  then.  Let  me  go,  Eoger,  let  me  go.  It  is  all 
you  can  do." 

The  rain  came  up,  a  grey  drizzle  that  blotted  out  the  land- 
scape, the  wind  strengthened  a  little  and  sighed  across  the  plains. 
Sunshine  would  come  again,  surely,  but  desolate  as  the  land- 
scape before  them  now  were  their  two  lives,  and  when  Sue 
turned  drearily  towards  Larwidgee  homestead  she  thought  with 
an  ache  in  her  heart, of  the  tall  strong  figure  standing  there  in  the 
rain  watching  for  the  last  glimpse  of  her.  Could  the  sun  come 
through  those  clouds  ?  Never,  never,  surely,  and  yet  before  six 
months  were  gone  by  she  knew  that  summer  would  be  over  all 
the  land.  So,  might  she  not  hope  for  happiness.  Perhaps 
the  dreary  winter  was  good  for  them  as  it  was  for  the  land. 
The  idea  comforted  her  somehow.  Hard  as  it  was  to  part  with 
Eoger  there  was  some  comfort  in  definitely  deciding  on  her  future 
course  in  life.  It  seemed  to  settle  things  now  she  had  given 
voice  to  her  determination.  For  weal  or  for  woe  she  would  keep 
her  child,  and  the  thought  brought  her  comfort,  as  there  is 
always  comfort  in  a  great  love,  no  matter  what  suffering  it  may 
bring. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  NEW  FEIEND. 

AT  the  front  door  she  met  Dr.  Finlayson  from  Mullin's  Hill, 
a  frank  young  Scotchman,  with  Vera  in  his  arms. 

"  Not  a  soul  at  home,  Miss  Pennicuick,  so  this  young  lady 
has  been  entertaining  me." 

"  Come  inside  now,  then,  and  I'll  give  you  some  tea,"  said  Sue, 
and  she  hoped  those  keen  blue  eyes  did  not  see  the  traces  of  tears 
on  her  own  face. 

He  did  of  course,  and  he  wondered,  as  he  had  wondered 
before,  what  had  brought  this  pretty  girl  to  the  Hallelujah 
Station,  as  the  neighbours  around  were  wont  to  call  Larwidgee. 

"  If  it's  not  too  late,"  he  said  hesitatingly.  It  was  a  godsend 
to  him  to  meet  a  lady  after  the  society  in  the  little  township,  and 
Sue  too  was  rather  glad  of  his  companionship.  She  felt  as  if 
she  could  not  bear  to  sit  over  the  fire  and  think  over  her 
spoiled  life.  As  yet  she  could  do  nothing  to  mend  matters,  and 
it  was  a  relief  to  have  somebody  to  talk  to  in  everyday  fashion 
about  everyday  events,  somebody  who  was  not  straining  after  an 
impossible  uncomfortable  goodness  like  all  the  members  of  the 
Grant  family. 

So  it  happened  that  when  that  family  came  home  they  were 
still  sitting  over  the  fire  chatting  ;  and  Finlayson  rose  hurriedly, 
saying  he  had  forgotten  the  time,  and  his  patients  would  be 
wondering  what  had  become  of  him.  But  Mrs.  Grant  beamed. 
She  liked  the  cheerful  young  Scotchman,  and  her  essentially 
practical  mind  began  immediately  planning  a  match.  This  young 
man  would  do  capitally  for  Ann.  He  might  come  as  often  as  he 
liked.  She  recognised  Sue's  attractions,  and  acknowledged  them, 
but  of  course,  Sue  was  out  of  the  running.  He  would  come  here 
at  first  to  see  her — afterwards,  well,  afterwards — she  might 
quarrel  with  Ann  herself,  but  she  felt  there  was  good  sterling 
stuff  in  her,  such  as  any  man  might  like  in  his  wife.  Besides,  Ann 
would  not  go  to  her  husband  empty-handed,  and  having  settled 
it  all  in  her  mind  to  her  own  satisfaction,  she  tossed  off  her  wet 
bonnet  and  dripping  mackintosh  on  to  the  already  overburdened 
sofa,  and  hurried  off  to  the  kitchen  to  superintend  the  making  of 
a  johnny  cake  for  tea. 

Sue  felt  grateful  to  the  doctor.  He  had  made  the  step  down 
from  the  exaltation  of  her  interview  with  Eoger  to  the  discomforts 
of  her  ordinary  life  a  much  easier  one,  and  she  was  sorry  when 
she  found  Ann  did  not  share  her  mother's  views.  At  tea  that 
young  lady  solemnly  warned  her  cousin  against  the  danger  of 
holding  communion  with  the  ungodly. 

2  N  2 
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"  I  don't  know  much  of  Dr.  Finlayson,"  she  said,  "  but  I  hear 
he  is  great  friends  with  the  new  overseer  at  Naringal,  and  James 
Wilson  speaks  of  hint  as  a  bad  man.  Willie  will  tell  you  how  he 
swears  at  the  men,  and  has  always  a  pipe  in  his  mouth." 

"  But  Ned  Hart  likes  Dr.  Finlayson,"  put  in  Sue.  She  could 
defend  the  doctor,  though  she  dare  not  mention  the  new  overseer. 
Ned  Hart  had  not  come  in  to  his  tea,  and  Polly  kept  her  eyes  on 
the  door. 

"  Ned  Hart,  Ned  Hart,  indeed  !  "  sniffed  Ann.  "  We  all  know 
how  wickedly  careless  he  is  in  matters  connected  with  his  soul. 
So  different  from  that  true  Christian,  James  Wilson." 

"But  Ned  Hart  is  a  much  better  workman  than  James 
Wilson,  isn't  he?"  asked  Sue,  and  Polly  looked  at  her  gratefully. 

"  Wilson  has  the  true  grip,  the  true  grip,"  said  Mr.  Grant, 
shaking  his  head  solemnly,  as  he  served  out  slices  of  cold  mutton, 
"  and  what  are  the  things  of  this  world  to  the  man  who  knows  he 
has  eternal  life.  Mere  snares  and  delusions,  mere  snares  and 
delusions." 

Impetuous  Sue  opened  her  mouth  again  in  defence  of  the 
kindly  man  who,  unknowing,  had  comforted  her  and  helped  her 
along  her  thorny  path,  but  on  reflection  she  held  her  tongue. 
She  seemed  to  herself  to  have  grown  very  worldly-wise  since  she 
had  entered  this  family,  and  she  saw  at  once  that  if  she  was  to 
continue  this  pleasant  friendship  with  Finlayson,  or,  indeed,  with 
anyone  whom  the  Grants  considered  outside  the  pale,  the  less 
said  about  it  the  better.  At  the  present  moment,  beyond  a  word 
or  two  of  disapproval,  they  passed  the  matter  over,  being  entirely 
taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  the  great  prayer-meeting  to  be 
held  at  Dog  Leg  Flat  on  the  morrow. 

Ann  had  taken  cold,  was  afraid  she  would  not  be  able  to  go, 
and  was  terribly  distressed  thereat. 

"It  will  be  a  precious  opportunity  lost,"  she  groaned;  "and 
that  dear  woman,  Captain  Blake,  will  testify,  many  souls  will  be 
yielded  to  her  prayers,  and  I  feel  I  should  be  moved  to  strike  a 
vigorous  blow  against  the  Evil  One  myself." 

The  leaders  of  the  family  looked  with  commiserating  eyes  on 
Ann,  but  no  one  said  a  word  save  Sue,  who  really  was  sorry  for 
her  disappointment. 

"  Everything  is  for  the  best,"  she  said  gently,  and  she  wondered 
at  her  own  temerity.  Could  she  say  honestly  that  her  own  life 
had  been  for  the  best. 

But  Ann  was  out  of  temper,  and  did  not  receive  the  consola- 
tion in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered,  and  grumbled  out  just 
as  if  she  had  been  an  ordinary  bad-tempered  mortal  with  no 
spiritual  advantage  whatever : 

"  Much  you  know  about  it." 
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"I'm  sorry  for  you,  though,"  said  Sue;  and  the  spirit  of 
mischief  prompted  her  to  add :  "  I  believe  it's  a  wile  of  the  Evil 
One  to  get  rid  of  you." 

Ann  looked  at  her  doubtfully.  The  phraseology  was  her  own, 
and  the  idea  was  after  her  own  heart,  but  she  doubted  Sue's 
sincerity,  and  she  dared  not  cross  swords  with  her.  Once  or 
twice  already  she  had  been  worsted  in  an  encounter  of  that 
description,  so  she  merely  said  : 

"Probably  so,  but  I  shall  go  if  possible  and  disappoint  him." 

However,  the  Evil  One  probably  hugged  himself  and  chuckled 
over  his  victory,  for  on  the  morrow  Ann  had  lost  her  voice 
entirely,  and  her  cold  was  really  so  bad  that  the  other  three 
started  without  her.  They  offered  to  take  Sue,  but  she  accepted 
in  such  a  half-hearted  manner  that  Lily  promptly  told  her  she 
had  better  stay  at  home,  such  a  lukewarm  adherent  could  only 
weaken  the  cause ;  and  she  gladly  returned  to  the  dining-room 
where  the  invalid  was  sitting  crouched  over  the  fire,  a  rusty 
shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  an  equally  shabby  purple  one 
muffling  her  head.  The  Larwidgee  Grants  went  in  for  purple 
and  black  woollen  shawls,  they  declared  they  "stood"  so  well; 
and  Sue  was  wont  to  think  that  the  ones  in  present  use  had 
"  stood  "  so  long  that  a  little  lying  aside  would  be  good  for  them, 
She  felt  it  was  a  great  bore  to  have  to  spend  the  whole  day  alone 
in  Ann's  company,  and  was  only  too  thankful  when  that  young 
woman  sent  her  down  to  the  hut  to  inquire  after  one  of  the  men, 
one  of  Ann's  special  pets,  who  had  hurt  his  leg.  She  came  back 
a  little  cheered.  The  day  was  not  going  to  be  so  utterly  dreary 
after  all. 

"  Carter's  very  bad,  Ann,"  she  reported.  "  They've  sent  across 
to  Mullin's  Hill  for  the  doctor,  and  aunt  left  word  he  was  to  come 
on  and  see  you.  He  won't  be  here  till  the  afternoon  though." 

"  I  doubt  sometimes,"  said  Anne,  "whether  we  ought  to 
interfere  with  the  ways  of  Providence.  Whether,  as  the  good 
book  says,  prayer  and  anointing  with  oil  is  not  the  right  way  to 
deal  with  these  weaknesses  of  the  flesh." 

But  Sue  was  not  in  the  humour  for  a  religious  discussion  so 
she  merely  said,  "  Ah  really,  perhaps  you  are  right,"  and  went  for 
a  long  walk,  which  she  took  care  should  occupy  her  all  the  morning, 
and  with  the  wet  wind  in  her  face  tried  to  plan  out  her  future. 

It  was  all  so  confused,  and  dreary  looking,  but  by  the 
time  she  came  back  she  had  some  faint  idea  of  the  way  she 
should  manage.  And  then  she  found  her  worst  enemy  was  her 
longing  for  Koger,  the  intense  physical  desire  just  to  hear  his 
voice,  tender,  caressing,  passionate  by  turns  in  her  ears,  that 
was  the  enemy  she  had  to  fight  against,  for  she  knew  that  a 
word  from  her  would  bring  him  to  her  side;  and  yet — and  yet 
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— something  in  her  told  her  they  had  best  fight  their  battles 
alone. 

And  then  she  was  surprised  to  find  herself  thinking  thankfully 
that  Dr.  Finlayson,  with  his  pleasant  face  and  his  kindly  voice, 
would  be  there  this  afternoon.  "  I  mustn't  look  more  than  a  step 
ahead  evidently,"  she  said  to  herself,  and  thought  of  all  the 
proverbs  to  that  effect.  Ann's  presence  irritated  her,  though  she 
began  the  day  by  telling  herself  always  how  much  she  owed  to 
Ann's  people.  She  would  never  be  able  to  repay  her  rough  kindly 
aunt,  the  least  she  could  do  was  to  put  up  with  her  daughter. 

When  the  midday  dinner  was  cleared  away  she  got  her  knitting 
and  offered  to  read  to  the  invalid.  But  Ann  would  have  none  of 
her  ministrations,  so  she,  wandering  round  the  room  restlessly, 
betook  herself  to  the  American  organ,  which  she  began  to  play 
for  the  first  time  since  she  came  to  Larwidgee.  First  she  played 
hymn  tunes  as  more  suited  to  the  instrument,  but  gradually  her 
fingers  wandered  off  into  other  things,  old  Scotch  and  Irish  airs 
to  which  she  softly  crooned  the  words 

"  I  didn't  know,"  said  Ann  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  which  was  all 
her  cold  admitted  of,  "  you  played  or  sang." 

"  Well,  I  do  a  little  sometimes,"  said  Sue,  "  just  for  my  own 
amusement,  you  know,  but  I  never  tried  one  of  these  things 
before." 

"It  would  be  well,"  whispered  her  cousin,  "if  you  didn't  do 
it  for  your  own  amusement,  but  for  the  glory  of  God." 

"  Well,  you  can  say  it's  for  the  glory  of  God  if  you  like,"  said 
Sue  composedly,  "it  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  I 
expect." 

"  I  hope  you'll  know  some  day  the  awful  wickedness  of  wasting 
your  time  on  your  own  bodily  comforts  and  amusements." 

Sue  could  have  laughed  aloud,  a  bitter  laugh.  Here  she  was 
struggling  day  by  day  to  make  the  best  of  things  and  she  was 
reproached  with  leading  a  life  given  over  to  amusements. 

"Oh!  bother!  Ann,"  she  said,  what  on  earth  were  we  put 
into  this  world  for  ?  " 

"  Not  to  sing  profane  tunes." 

"  We  were  singing  that  very  tune  last  night." 

"  To  the  sacred  words.     To  the  glory  of  God." 

"  Oh,  Ann,  don't  you  see  that's  exactly  the  secret  of  the  success 
of  the  Salvation  Army.  It  really  doesn't  much  matter  what 
words  you  sing  to  a  song.  People  like  singing  a  good  rousing 
chorus,  so  they  take  the  popular  tunes,  set  them  to  sacred  words, 
and  then  the  people  sing  them,  feel  a  virtuous  glow,  and  are  sure 
that  they  are  engaged  in  a  good  work.  And  so  they  may  be  too," 
she  added,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  they  are  not,  only  I 
can't  see  the  words  make  any  particular  difference." 
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"  Susan  !  "  Ann  rose  to  her  feet.  She  must  protest  against 
such  depravity,  and  Sue  wished  she  had  held  her  tongue.  When 
would  she  learn  to  control  that  unruly  member,  but  luckily  there 
came  a  diversion.  The  smutty  little  girl  who  was  called  a  kitchen 
maid,  but  who  frequently  waited  at  table  and  answered  the  bell — 
the  servants  at  Larwidgee  never  seemed  to  have  any  fixed  position 
but  exchanged  duties  at  will — pushed  open  the  door  and  lolling 
against  the  post  remarked, 

"Here's  the  doctor  wanting  to  see  you,  Miss  Grant." 

"Ah,  Miss  Pennicuick,"  said  Dr.  Finlayson's  cheery  voice. 

Sue  shook  hands  with  him  smiling.  His  very  presence  made 
the  room  cheerful. 

"Ann,"  she  said,  turning  towards  the  ungraceful  figure 
huddled  over  the  fire,  "  here  is  Dr.  Finlayson  come  to  see  you." 

It  certainly  was  hard  on  Ann.  Her  plain  hard  face  was 
plainer  than  usual  by  reason  of  the  unbecoming  cold ;  she  could 
hardly  raise  her  voice  above  a  whisper,  and  yet  she  had  just 
declared  that  she  was  not  certain  that  she  believed  in  the  ministra- 
tions of  a  doctor.  And  she  stuck  to  her  colours. 

"  I  don't  see  the  necessity  for  a  doctor  myself,"  she  whispered 
hoarsely.  "  I  told  my  mother  so.  Besides,  we  have  made  it  a 
practice  never  to  hold  communion  with  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness." 

Finlayson  looked  at  Sue  with  a  puzzled  air.  He  had  come 
because  he  had  been  sent  for,  and  come  willingly  enough,  for  the 
thought  of  Sue's  fair  tear-stained  face  had  stayed  in  his  mind,  and 
here  was  his  patient  beginning  to  argue  with  him  on  religious 
matters  instead  of  asking  his  advice.  Still  she  was  the  daughter 
of  the  rich  squatter,  and  it  behoved  a  struggling  young  doctor  to 
keep  in  with  her. 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Grant,"  he  said  smiling,  "  I  hardly  understand 
you.  Hold  communion  with  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness 
— I  beg  your  pardon,  but  what  on  earth  is  the  meaning  of 
that.  I've  come  to  cure  your  cold,  I  hope.  Your  mother  sent 
for  me." 

Ann  fairly  glared  at  him  from  beneath  the  purple  shawl.  The 
cheerful  manner  and  pleasant  smile  aggravated  her,  possibly  it  was 
the  feeling  that  he  preferred  to  talk  to  her  cousin,  and  that  she 
did  not  show  to  advantage  beside  that  cousin. 

"Men  like  you,"  she  said  in  her  hoarsest  whisper,  "are  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  he  said  with  due  gravity,  "  to  have  fallen  under 
your  displeasure,  for  I'm  afraid  you  don't  mean  that  as  praise. 
Really,  Miss  Grant,  I'm  not  such  a  bad  fellow,  and  I  should  like 
you  to  think  better  of  me  than  that.  Tell  me  what  my  offence  is 
and  I'll  try  and  mend  it." 
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"You  are  a  man  of  the  world,"  said  Ann,  softening  a  little. 

"No  such  luck,  I'm  afraid,"  said  Alec  Finlayson  under  his 
breath,  "terrible  country  bumpkin  I  feel  sometimes,"  and  he 
looked  at  Sue  and  thought  how  prettily  her  hair  and  eyes  con- 
trasted. Ann  paid  no  attention  to  his  remark  but  went  on 
solemnly : 

" How  long  since  you  have  thought  of  higher  things?  How 
long  since  you  have  been  in  the  house  of  God  at  all? " 

"  Well,"  said  Alec  Finlayson,  drawing  up  his  chair  to  the  fire 
and  watching  Sue  set  out  the  tea-things,  "  if  you  mean  by  that  how 
long  since  I  have  been  to  church  I  won't  be  so  very  bad  in  your 
eyes.  I  was  in  Ballarat  last  Sunday  and  went  to  Christ  Church. 
Twice,  too,  I  wanted  to  hear  the  wonderful  new  preacher  they've 
got  there." 

"  Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  mammon  of  unrighteousness," 
said  Ann,  clinging  to  the  phrase  as  to  a  talisman.  "You  call 
Christ  Church  the  house  of  God.  I  call  it  a  popery  shop,  a 
place  where  the  real  spiritual  life  is  sacrificed  to  the  grossest 
materialism." 

Finlayson  sighed.  He  was  getting  weary  of  this  conversation, 
he  wanted  to  prescribe  and  have  done  with  it.  Ugly  people  with 
exceedingly  bad  colds,  he  thought,  might  fairly  retire  from  the 
scene  or  at  least  sit  in  silence  until  they  had  recovered  something 
like  a  decent-sounding  voice  again.  But  feeling  he  was  expected  to 
say  something  he  remarked  : 

"  You  have  the  courage  of  your  opinions  evidently.  I'm  sorry 
I  can't  persuade  you  to  think  better  of  me.  I  often  hear  the 
people  at  Mullin's  Hill  speak  of  you,"  and  he  did  not  add,  as  he 
might  have  done,  in  anything  but  complimentary  terms.  "  Come 
now,"  he  added,  "  let  me  take  your  temperature.  I  think  I  must 
order  you  to  bed." 

But  Ann  had  not  done  with  him  yet. 

"Mullin's  Hill,"  she  said,  "thanks  to  your  friend,  Mr.  Marsden 
and  the  Naringal  men  is  now  a  sink  of  iniquity.  The  last  over- 
seer never  allowed  the  men  into  the  township.  He  was  a  martyr 
to  the  cause." 

"  He  couldn't  manage  the  men  at  all,"  said  Finlayson,  "  he  had 
to  go." 

"  A  martyr,  a  martyr,"  repeated  Ann  triumphantly.  "  Now 
Mr.  Marsden  never  thinks  about  higher  things." 

Finlayson  sighed.  It  was  evident  he  wasn't  going  to  have  a 
chance  of  speaking  to  Sue  this  afternoon,  but  he  took  up  the 
cudgels  in  defence  of  Eoger  Marsden  and  his  men,  and  wondered 
at  the  look  of  gratitude  Sue  shot  him  out  of  her  dark  eyes. 

"  Marsden' s  a  very  good  fellow,"  he  said,  "and  as  for  the 
Naringal  men  they're  not  a  bad  sort.  A  bit  rowdy  perhaps  when 
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the  drink's  in  them,  but  not  bad  fellows  take  them  on  the 
whole." 

"There  it  is,"  said  Ann  solemnly.  "Dr.  Finlayson,  do  you 
know  anything  of  the  curse  of  strong  drink? " 

But  Finlayson  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  tether. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  said  putting  on  his  best  professional 
manner,  "  I  came  to  prescribe  for  you  not  to  discuss  ethics."  Ann 
did  not  know  what  ethics  meant  and  was  duly  impressed.  "  You 
are  really  ill,  Miss  Grant,  feverish  and  excited,  and  unless  you  go 
to  bed  at  once  I  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences.  Go  to  bed 
at  once." 

Much  to  his  surprise  Ann  rose  up  meekly. 

"  Will  you  come  and  see  me  before  you  go  ?  " 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  propose  to  do,"  he  said  gravely, 
taking  out  his  watch.  "  In  half  an  hour  say.  I  can  wait  that 
time,"  and  he  smiled  to  himself,  first  because  he  felt  he  had  con- 
quered Ann ;  and  secondly  because  he  felt  the  waiting  would  be 
pleasant. 

Sue  smiled  at  him  quite  confidentially  "when  her  cousin  was 
gone. 

"We  all  tried  to  make  Ann  stay  in  bed  to-day,  but  she 
wouldn't.  You  have  scored  a  victory." 

"  She  is  an  opinionated  young  person,  I  think,"  he  smiled,  "  a 
little  trying  to  live  with  at  times." 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  right  to  say  that,"  said  Sue  flushing.  "  They 
are  all  very  good  to  me  in  their  own  peculiar  way." 

"  Miss  Pennicuick,"  said  Finlayson,  looking  at  her  kindly, 
"  you  know  Marsden  ?  " 

"  Yes."  Sue  could  not  help  the  hot  blood  flushing  to  the  very 
roots  of  her  hair,  and  the  doctor  dropped  his  eyes  and  stirred  his 
tea  rapidly. 

"  I  persuaded  Marsden  to  stop  with  me  last  night,"  he  said. 
"  We  have  been  friends  since  we  were  schoolboys.  He  is  in  great 
trouble  about  you,  desperate  trouble,  and  he  told  me  last  night  he 
had  treated  you  very  badly.  No,  no,"  for  Sue  made  a  movement 
of  impatience,  "  don't  judge  him  hastily.  He  didn't  tell  me  any 
particulars,  only  that  some  woman  had  juggled  him  into  marrying 
her,  and  that  he  ought  to,  that  he  wanted  to  marry  you.  He  is 
most  desperately  miserable  about  it,  poor  chap.  I  heard  him 
walking  about  his  room  till  four  o'clock  this  morning." 

"Don't,  don't,"  said  Sue.  "I  would  help  him  if  I  could, 
I  would  indeed." 

The  pain  in  her  voice  hurt  the  young  man  sitting  opposite, 
to  her. 

"  We  come  through,  Miss  Pennicuick,  we  come  through, 
however  great  the  pain,"  he  said  kindly,  "  don't  take  it  to  heart. 
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Believe  me,  as  a  doctor  I  know  that  for  nearly  all  physical  pain 
there  is  some  sort  of  anodyne,  and  for  mental  relief  comes  at  last 
if  it  is  only  from  sheer  weariness.  Time  does  cure  all  things." 

"  Oh,  oh,"  said  Sue,  "  it  will  never  cure  this,"  and  she  let 
herself  go  for  a  moment  and  wrung  her  hands  together. 

Finlayson  was  astonished.  His  pity  had  been  for  Marsden, 
his  interest  for  the  pretty  girl  with  the  dark  eyes.  Behold  he 
had  lightly  touched  on  a  tragedy. 

"  I— I "  he  hesitated.     Then  he  spoke  boldly  and  kindly. 

"  I  did  not  guess,  I  did  not  understand,  or  I  would  never  have 
dared  speak.  But  Marsden  asked  me  how  you  looked,  feared  so 
you  might  be  ill,  implored  me  to  keep  a  professional  eye  on  you, 
so  I  thought  I  would  venture  to  ask  you  for  a  kind  word  for  him, 

some  assurance  that — that " 

"What  can  I  say?    What  can  I  say?    He  knows  that— 

that " 

"  Don't  say  anything.  He  knows  all  there  is  to  be  known. 
I  never  guessed  that  you  cared." 

"  Oh,  I  care — I  care,"  said  Sue  with  a  dreary  sigh,  "  only  that 
won't  help  him." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  young  Finlayson,  looking  at  her.  "  I 
should  think  it  ought  to  help  him  considerably.  Surely  it  is  not 
a  little  thing  to  be  loved  by  you." 

"It  doesn't  do  much  good  though  at  present,"  she  smiled  faintly. 
"  Ah,  who  can  tell  ?  I  know  it  is  the  fashion  to  laugh  at  it, 
to  speak  lightly  of  the  power  of  love,  but  upon  my  word  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  when  you  come  across  the  genuine  article, 
and  doctors  do  come  across  it  occasionally,  the  mightiest  power 
in  the  world." 

Again  Sue  smiled.  She  liked  to  hear  some  one  say  it  was  a 
good  thing  to  love,  even  though  her  own  love  had  brought  her 
nothing  but  shame  and  sorrow. 

"  And  my  love  has  done,  and  can  do  neither  him  nor  myself 
any  good,  harm  rather,"  she  dropped  her  voice. 

"  There  will  good  come  out  of  it  yet.  Take  my  word  for  it. 
Though  I  do  represent  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  I  always 
feel  that  out  of  any  straight,  wholehearted,  honest,  genuine  pur- 
pose, steadily  persevered  in,  good  must  come  in  the  end.  Of 
course,  I'm  not  recommending  you  to  go  on  loving  Marsden," 
he  added  hastily,  and  Sue  laughed  outright,  a  bitter  little  laugh. 
"  What  good  can  possibly  come  out  of  it  ?  " 
"Ah,  you  want  to  know  too  much,  that  lies  in  the  future,"  he 
said.  "  If  we  always  knew  exactly  how  great  our  reward  would 
be  where  would  be  the  good  of  toiling.  I'll  tell  you  one  thing 
though.  Your  love's  making  a  man  of  Marsden.  He's  not  near 
such  a  self-indulgent  beggar  as  he  used  to  be,  and  he's  working 
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like  a  nigger.    All  for  you  he  tells  me,  all  for  you.    You  are 
making  a  man  of  him  without  knowing  it." 

But  Sue  was  sobbing  now  heartbrokenly. 
"  Oh,  if  I  could  only  think  that  some  good  would  come  of  it. 
If  it  would  only  do  him  some  good." 

"It  will,  it  will,"  said  the  kindly  soothing  voice.  "Take 
comfort,  take  comfort.  It's  not  those  whose  lives  are  easiest 
make  the  best  men  and  women.  Marsden  was  far  too  easy- 
going, far  too  easy-going,  but  one  thing  you  may  be  certain  of, 
married  or  not  he's  desperately  fond  of  you.  He'd  do  anything 
in  the  world  for  you.  His  only  anxiety  is  about  you." 

"  Tell  him  I'm  all  right,  I'm  sure  to  be  all  right,  and  my 
greatest  happiness  will  be  to  know  he  is  succeeding,  will  you  tell 
him  that  ?  "  She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"I  will  indeed.  Now  you  must  take  care  of  yourself.  Don't 
let  these  people  worry  you  with  their  godliness,  which  is  all  very 
well,  but  is  peculiar,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Will  you  let  me  come 
and  see  you  sometimes,  not  professionally,  but  just  because  I  am 
Marsden's  friend?  " 

"Oh  would  you?"  asked  Sue  gratefully.  "But  can  you? 
And  what  would  aunt  say  ?  I  shan't  be  here  more  than  a  month 
or  two." 

"  A  good  thing  too,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Oh,  I  shall  manage  it. 
I  shan't  tell  your  aunt  I'm  coming  to  see  you.  I  must  cultivate 
a  desire  for  grace,  and  perhaps  Miss  Grant  will  instruct  me. 
Now  I  must  go  to  my  patient.  Will  you  show  me  the  way  ?  " 

MARY  GAUNT. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

QUITE  the  event  of  the  month  in  the  financial  world,  has  been 
the  issue  of  the  Transvaal  loan.  It  was  such  an  embarrassing 
success  that  the  method  of  allotment,  in  which  no  applicant  for 
an  amount  under  £2000  received  anything,  has  given  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  comment  and  dissatisfaction.  One  effect  of  the 
issue  has  been  to  direct  attention  to  other  Colonial  Three  Per 
Cents.,  which,  as  our  tables  show,  can  be  bought  at  from  ninety 
to  ninety-four,  and  therefore  yield  a  good  deal  more  than  3  per 
cent.  There  has  been  a  pretty  general  advance  in  the  prices  of 
these  loans  in  consequence ;  though  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  Transvaal  issue  is  of  course  considerable;  the  new 
issue,  though  nominally  a  Colonial  loan  possessing  the  Imperial 
guarantee,  and  being  consequently  a  British  Government  security. 
Another  effect  of  the  issue  has  been  the  temporary  disorganisation 
of  the  money  market,  owing  to  the  large  amount  locked  up  in 
application-money,  the  bulk  of  which  was  borrowed  from  the 
Bank  of  England  for  the  purpose.  That  fact  gives  some  indica- 
tion that  there  is  no  great  superfluity  of  cash  supplies  available 
for  investment. 

Indian  Government  stocks  have  shared  in  the  improvement 
caused  by  the  issue  of  the  Transvaal  loan,  and  are  quoted 

INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA, 

£ 

3J%  Stock  (t)      .     .     . 

63,179,270 

1931 

108 

^ 

Quarterly. 

3  %     „     (t)     ... 

47,885,383 

1948 

100 

3 

2J%      „    Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

85 

^H 

n 

3J  %  Rupee  Paper    .     . 

Bx.  6,796,940 

t  f 

65 

3» 

Various  dates. 

3J%      „          „    1854-5 

Bx.  11,  947,  280 

66 

31* 

30  June—  31  Deo, 

3    %      „          „    1896-7 

Bx.  1,581,090 

1916 

58* 

W 

30  June—  30  Deo, 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


Rupee  taken  at  1*. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  BO  designated, — ED. 
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INDIAN  RAILWAYS  AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

Assam—  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Central  (L)  g.  3J  %  +  fcth  profits 

£ 

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
500,000 
150  000 

3 
5 
5 
5 

100 
100 
5 
100 

93 

Q-t 

104J 

4f 

42 

Do  Shares       

250  000 

4. 

10 

10 

** 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  C.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2£  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J  %  +  \ 

3,000,000 
7,550,300 
2,000,000 

800,000 

4 

4^ 

4 

100 
100 
100 

100 

104£ 
144 
106J 

35 

East  Indian  "  A,"  ann,  cap.  g.  4%  +  ft\ 

2,574,783 

4 

100 

124 

*** 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4J  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  °/  deb.  red.  (t)  

3,975,217 
1,435,650 
3  500  000 

5 

p 

100 
100 
100 

134 
137 
96i 

a;, 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  It) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  £  surp.  profits^) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4f  °/  (t)     

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999  960 

3f 

5 
4$ 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

126 
108 
108£ 
128jr 
119* 

B*MH*W»!3H 
)COCOCOOQTd 

Do.  do.  41  %  (t)      

500,000 

3 

100 

112* 

4JW 

Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 
Do.  3J  %  red.  mort.  debs  
Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.     . 
South  Behar,  Limited     

2,000,000 
1,126,100 
200,000 
379,580 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 

125 

151 
92 

41" 

H 

O-W^T 

sfl 

South  Indian  4}  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

425,000 
1,000  000 

§ 

100 
100 

138 
116 

I 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3J  %  &  j  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock     

3,500,000 
1,195,100 

5 

100 
100 

105 
108x 

4- 
8| 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3J  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese,  guar.  L,     . 
Do,  5  7  debenture  stock  

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

4 
5 

100 
100 
100 
300 

99 
97 
85 
105 

4 
3f 

QX 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,! 
and  China    .     .  / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

10 

20 

42 

4| 

National  Bank  of  India  

40,000 

10 

12* 

27 

4.4 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
*  The  yield  given  makes  no  allowance  for  extinction  of  capital. 

somewhat  higher  generally.  Indian  railways,  however,  remain 
flat,  more  especially  the  stocks  of  the  Bombay  Baroda  and 
Central  India  and  Madras  railways,  the  weakness  in  these  two 
being  due  to  the  near  approach  of  the/time  when  the  lines  will 
become  purchasable  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  accounts  of 
the  Indian  railways  for  the  December  half-year  are  about  to  be 
issued,  and  are  not  expected  to  show  much  variation  from  the 
results  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1901. 

Canadian  Government  stocks  are  in  good  request,  the  finances 
of  the  Dominion,  in  contrast  with  those  of  some  other  Colonial 
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Governments  being  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition.  The 
Financial  Minister  has  recently  made  a  statement  with  reference 
to  the  loans  which  mature  within  the  next  few  years.  The 
repayment  of  these  is  largely  provided  for  by  sinking  funds,  and 
the  Minister  intends  to  meet  the  balance  partly  out  of  revenue 
and  partly  by  temporary  borrowing  on  Treasury  Bills,  the  net 
result  being  that  the  Government  will  be  enabled  to  effect  a 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%Inter-V|  Guaran- 
colonial/l    teed  by 
%    „        I     Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

102 
104 

3& 
38 

!1  Apr,—  1  Got, 

%    „       J   Britain, 

1,700,000 

1913 

106 

%  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
%     „       Ins.  Stock 

4,099,700\ 
7,900,300/ 

1904-8t 

/  iooi 

\  101 

} 
} 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

%  Beduoed  Bonds   . 
%       „     Ins.  Stock 

2,209,321) 
4,233,815/ 

1910 

/  105 
\  105 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3i  %  1884  Ins.  Stock  . 

4,605,000 

1909-34* 

102x 

gi 

1  June  —  1  Deo, 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
8%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,499,900 
10,101,821 

1910-35* 
1938 

106 
103 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

2i%      „              ,,     (t) 

2,000,000 

1947 

90 

1  Apr,—  1  Got, 

PKOVINCIAL, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

1,324,760 

1941 

90 

Si 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures    .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

107 
116 

3$ 
3^ 

}l  Jan,—  1  July. 

4%      „       Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

103 

3H 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA, 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

93 

3A 

1  J»n,—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

6  %  Bonds  .... 
8  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,199,100 
1,889,171 

1904-6 
1937 

101J 
90 

44 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Apr,—  1  Got. 

MUNICIPAL, 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 
Montreal   3   %   Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
permanent 

102 
90 

3§ 
3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Got, 
ll  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    ,, 
Ottawa  6  %  Bonds     . 

1,821,917 
92,400 

1932 
1904 

107 
102 

8| 
*& 

) 
1  Apr,—  1  Oct. 

Quebec  4%  Debs,  .     . 
Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock  . 
Toronto  6  %  Con.  Debs, 

385,000 
339,898 
136,700 

1923 
drawings 
1919-20 

104 
97 
110 

1$ 

Jl  Jan,—  1  July, 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt.  . 

300,910 
569,312 

1922-28f 
1913 

103 
101 

4 

1  Jan,—  1  July, 

Do.  3J  %  Bonds    .     . 

999,644 

1929 

99 

3& 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

102 

3H 

1  Apr.—  1  Got, 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

102 

3|| 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs,  . 

138,000 

1914 

104 

4 

30  Apr,—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
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CANADIAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 

Share. 

Price. 

Yield 

RAILWAYS. 

* 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

$66,141,000 

5 

$100 

134 

3| 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .     . 

£6,405,000 

4 

100 

105 

8j 

'§ 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7.191.500 

5 

100 

112 

31 

I 

Do.  4  %  Oons.  Deb.  Stock             £12,404,606 

4 

100 

113 

4* 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary               ;  £22  ,  475  ,  985 

nil 

Stock 

20J 

3! 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference                  £3  ,  420  ,  000 

5 

II 

iisj 

4i 

7e 

Do.  5%  2nd       „      .                      £2,530,000 

5 

|| 

99i 

4, 

Do.  4  %  3rd       „ 

£7,168,065 

nil 

II 

52| 

n 

I 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed 

£5,219,794 

4 

II 

103 

1 

Do.  6  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

100 

136* 

ft 

& 

Do,  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock           £10,393,966 

4             100 

109 

& 

I 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

. 

Bank  of  Montreal    ....         60,000 

10      '  $200 

550 

3f 

Bank  of  British  North  America        20  ,  000 

6                50          71 

3 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  .     $8,000,000 

7            *'50    !      16* 

4 

Canada  Company     ....          8,319 

65s. 

1          381 

83 

b 

Hudson's  Bay     100,000 

22s.  6d. 

13 

42 

2 

I 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     .         50,000 

7 

5 

5 

7* 

• 

Do.  new    25,000 

7 

3 

2i 

81 

. 

British  Columbia  Electrio\0rd.    £200,000 

4 

Stock 

70* 

6; 

i 

Railway  /Pref  . 

£200,000 

6 

Stock 

96 

5, 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3&  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8 

93 

3J 

3  %  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

80 

4  %  Inscribed     „ 

320,000 

1913-38* 

105 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „       Stock 

517,516 

1935 

108 

4  %  Cons.  Ins. 

200,000 

1936 

108 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

considerable  reduction  of  the  debt  charge.  Canadian  railways 
are  less  buoyant  than  they  were  a  little  time  ago,  owing  partly 
to  the  depression  in  the  American  market,  which  always  has  a 
sympathetic  effect  on  Canadians,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
big  increases  in  gross  receipts  have  been  largely  absorbed  in 
increased  operating  expenditure,  this  in  turn  being  due  to  the 
higher  cost  of  coal  and  material,  owing  to  the  late  strike  of  coal- 
miners  in  the  United  States.  The  time  of  dear  coal  is,  however, 
rapidly  passing  away.  Hudson's  Bays  have  settled  down  to  a 
comparatively  quiet  market  at  about  forty-two,  while  the  shares 
of  the  Canada  Company  have  further  advanced.  Bank  of  British 
North  America  shares  also  exhibit  an  improvement,  due  to  the 
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reasonable  belief  that  the  expansion  of  general  business  in  the 
Dominion  must  be  favourable  to  banking  interests. 

To  judge  from  the  cutting  down  which  is  going  on  at  the 
offices  of  the  Australian  Agents-General,  the  State  Governments 
intend  to  enforce  a  policy  of  strict  economy.  The  financial 
outlook  is  brighter  all  round,  and  the  position  in  Australia  is 
likely  to  still  further  improve,  owing  to  the  firm  action  of  the 
Victorian  premier  with  regard  to  the  railway  strikers.  The 
labotir  party  has  so  long  held  the  upper  hand  in  Australia  that 
it  was  quite  time  some  action  was  taken.  Hitherto  no  premier 
has  had  the  courage  to  lead  the  way.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 


AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES, 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,686,300 

1933 

110 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

gi  o/                                   )j\ 

16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1924 
1935 

101 
91 

}l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOBIA, 

4^%  Bonds      .     .     . 
4  %  Inscribed,  1882-3 

5,000,000 
5,421,800 

1904 
1908-13f 

102 
102 

3*1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%         „         1885  (A 

6,000,000 

1920 

107 

3& 

3io%       „         1889  (t) 

*    /O                    II                                •           • 

12,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6f 
1911-26* 

101 
103 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%        „        (Q  .     . 

5,559,343 

1929-49f 

91J 

3/g 

QUEENSLAND, 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9?  :;     ::  8 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,516,734 
4,274,213 

1913-15f 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

103 
108 
102 
94 

3? 

a 

1  Jan,—  1  July, 

SOUTH  AUBTEALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  . 

A    O/ 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  ! 

6,586,700 
1,365,300 
4,840,600 

1907-16f 
1916 
1916-36* 

101* 
101 
104* 

4 
3! 

1  Jan,—  1  July, 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

2i?    »        •»  i 

2,517,800 

1939 

104 

s 

si     "         "  IX 

%       II            II    (&) 

839,500 
2,760,100 

1916-26$ 
After  1916$ 

94 
94 

3: 
3; 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

WESTERN  AUSTBALIA. 

4  %o  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,876,000 
2,380,000 
3,750,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35* 
1915-35$ 

104 
100 
91 

3A 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
[1  May—  1  Nov. 

3%       n         (t)  .     . 

2,500,000 

1927$ 

92 

c 

15  Jan.—  15  July, 

TASMANIA, 

3i  %  Insobd,  Stock  (t)  i    3,456,500 
S^        ••           .,     (4       1,000,000 
3  %  (Q          450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40* 

104 
109 
94 

3i 

a 

1  Jan,—  1  July, 

•  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
earfieM      Cftlculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though 
t  ^  allowance  for  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  InveBtmenta. 


i  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

102 

3$ 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 

850,000 

|  1915-22* 

101 

4 

Do.    Harbour    Trust\ 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       .  / 

500,000 

i    1908-9 

104J 

^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Eds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

108 

SH 

Mel  bourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4J%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

j 

106 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

103 

) 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

102 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

103 

1                   I 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bisohoff  . 

12,000 

5 

5 

4 

6J 

Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 

£130,900 
£670,000 

nil* 

100 
100 

98J 
30J 

$ 

Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .     . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

103 

3*8 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

11 

40 

82 

5§ 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

100,000 

10 

20 

41 

8 

4 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    ... 

60,000 

8 

25 

37 

Do.  -4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 

£750,000 

4 

100 

101 

3H 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

nil 

5 

2f 

nil 

Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

4.1 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

154  000 

7 

5 

41 

8i 

Do.  4£  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£620,000 

100 

112* 

4 

Do.  4%           „                               .     . 

£1,643,210 

4 

100 

98 

4JL 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,234,350 

4 

100 

67} 

6 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced             .     . 

£740,610 

4 

100 

37* 

106 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 

20,000 

214 

v  •  3 

59* 

4* 

South  Australian             .           .           . 

14,200 

•j  "1 

20 

47 

4-ii 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 

42,479 

nil 

1 

.. 

Do.  5  J  Cum.  Pref.   ... 

87,500 

5 

10 

's 

ei 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4$  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£660,000 
£250,000 

5 

100 
100 

105 
102 

4 

Mr.  Irvine's  example  will  be  followed  elsewhere,  should  the 
necessity  arise,  for  it  is  only  by  a  decisive  policy  that  Australia 
can  get  back  what  she  has  lost  by  coquetting  with  the  labour 
leaders. 

South  African  Government  stocks  have  further  appreciated  in 

market  value  as  the  political  friction  in  Cape  Colony,  which  was 

assuming  a  somewhat  dangerous  aspect  before  Mr.  Chanberlain's 

visit,  seems,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  current  reports, 

VOL.  V.-  -No.  29  2  o 
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NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 
5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
288,400 
29,150,302 
6,161,167 

1914 
1908       i 
1929 
1940 

110 
101 
108 
104 

f 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
Quarterly. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

f%°         n                "        0 

5,134,005 

1945 

92* 

3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Got. 

(<)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 
Do.Hbr.Bd.5%Debs. 

200,000 
150,000 

1934-8* 
1917 

112 
107 

4f 
±T6« 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand\ 
4  %  Gua.  Stookf     .  / 

£2,000,000 

— 

99i 

** 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan 

|    200,000 

1926 

128J 

*A 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons. 

312,200 

1908 

103 

*A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

128£ 

3 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

108 

4| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

106 

*f 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  10  % 

*i 

6f 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.6%Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

102 

H 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

92 

5f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      ....-/ 

417,500 

1934 

107 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.^ 
Loan  / 

100,000 

drawings 

121J 

*H 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

130,000 

M 

126£ 

4| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

H 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport  Hbr.  4%  Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

103 

% 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield.      Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY, 

£ 

4*%  Bonds 
4  %  1883  Inscribed 

970,900 
3,733,195 

dwgs. 
1923 

104 

108 

4|      !  15  Apr.—  15  Got. 
3T7B       1  June—  1  Deo. 

4%  1886        „ 

9,997,566 

1916-36* 

105 

3£         15  Apr.—  15  Got. 

3*  %  1886      „ 

8,215,080 

1929-49* 

103 

3|         1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3  %  1886        f> 

7,448,367 

1933-43* 

93 

3|         1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4  %  Inscribed  ..     .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 

1919 
1937 

109 
115 

f       16  Mar.—  16  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 

°i  %       i,            , 

3,714,917 

1939 

103 

1  June  —  1  Deo, 

8%         „             .     . 

6,000,000 

1929-49* 

94 

3^fe       1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yiel 

RAILWAYS. 
Mashonaland  5  "/  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

102 

« 

Northern  Railway  of  the  S.  African\ 
Rep  4  7  Bonds       / 

£1,500,000 

nil 

100 

94 

nil 

Pretoria-P°ietersburg  4  %  Debs.  Red.    . 
Rhodesia  Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.  A.  Co.  till  1915  .     .     .  / 
Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.   . 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Robinson  South  African  Banking  . 
African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

£1,005,400 
£2,000,000 
£1,814,877 

744,000 
80,000 
120,000 

4 
5 
5 

4 

12 

100 
100 
100 

1 
5 

102 

86 

y 

13* 

<4 
5* 

5 

*T 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    .     . 
Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     .     .     . 
South  African  Breweries      .     .     »     . 
British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    .     . 
Do  5  7  Debs  Red  » 

50,000 
30,000 
750,000 
518,364 
£1,250,000 

17 
42 

27* 
nil 
5 

25 
5 
1 
1 
100 

90 

28 

3 
104 

S 

1 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .     .     . 
Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 
South  African  Supply  and  Coldl  Osd. 
Storage        /  Pref  . 

34,033 
10,000 
45,000 
300,000 
150,000 

15 
10 

5 
£4 
7 

10 
10 
7 
1 

1 

17 

4 
11 

4 

6i 

| 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Cape  Town  4  %  Debs. 

362,000 

1943 

105 

3f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  3£%    „     .     .     . 

388,000 

1948 

98 

31  Mar.—  30  Sep. 

Durban  3*  %  Inscribed 

300,000 

1949 

95 

3f 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Do.  4  %  Inscribed.     . 

550,000 

1951-2 

107 

03 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  3£  % 

200,000 

1939 

95 

3*1 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

to  have  largely  died  down.  Such  conflict  as  there  is,  appears  to 
be  directed  to  economic  questions  such  as  the  construction  of 
railways,  railway  rates,  and  the  like.  The  debates  on  some  of 
these  points  at  the  Conference  held  at  Bloemfontein,  gave  rise 
to  some  rather  acrimonious  discussion  between  the  Johannesburg 
newspapers  and  those  of  the  Coast  Colonies,  but  as  the  debates 
were  not  made  public,  there  are  no  means  of  judging  whether 
there  was  any  real  ground  for  the  recriminations  which  chiefly 
centred  in  the  question  of  the  tariff.  The  delegates  were, 
however,  successful  in  agreeing  to  a  Customs  Union,  the  chief 
point  in  which  is  that  British  goods  are  to  receive  a  preference 
of  25  per  cent.  These  discriminations  are  evidently  to  be  the 
prime  subject  of  discussion  in  the  immediate  future,  the  recent 
speech  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  having  set  it  going  in  full  blast. 

2  o  2 
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South  African  securities,  apart  from  mining  shares,  are  in  strong 
demand,  bank  shares  being  particularly  prominent.  These  in- 
stitutions are  showing  remarkable  progress,  the  expansion  of 
business  leading  to  the  establishment  of  new  branches  in  all 
directions,  while  most  of  the  leading  banks  are  increasing  their 
capital  in  order  that  it  may  bear  an  adequate  proportion  to  the 
volume  of  business. 


CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3fc%  ins.    . 

375,000 

1925-421 

101 

3T7* 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins,  . 

250,000 

1923-45* 

91 

3^ 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins..     .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

114 

8£ 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins  

2,450,000 

1940 

96J 

3* 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3$%  ins  (t) 

341,800 

1918-43* 

102 

3& 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins,    .     . 
Do.  8J%  ins.     .     .     . 
Mauritius    3%  guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     ./ 

1,098,907 
1,447,300 

600,000 

1934 
1919-49* 

1940 

107 
101 

99J 

t? 

3& 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 
24  Jan.—  24  July. 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins  

482,390 

1937 

112 

8j 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

104 

8fi 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     • 

600,000 

1926-44f 

92 

3| 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

80,000 

Div.  £3£ 

63 

s& 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

Such  movements  as  have  taken  place  in  Crown  Colony  stocks, 
are  all  towards  higher  prices,  Ceylon,  Hongkong  and  Jamaica, 
each  having  advanced  since  last  month. 

TRUSTEE. 

May  2«fc,  1903. 
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LETTERS    TO    THE    EDITOR 

I. 

THE    PASSING    OF    NATURAL    INDIGO. 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  EMPIEE  BE  VIEW. 

EVEBY  true  Briton  will  admit,  as  a  broad  principle  of  national 
ethics,  that  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  prevent  the  foreigner  from 
acquiring  control  of  the  indigo  industry.  And  yet,  owing  to  the 
laissez-faire  attitude  of  the  British  public,  and  the  apathy  of  the 
Home  Government,  there  is  every  probability  of  natural  indigo 
being  superseded  by  the  artificial  substitutes  now  being  foisted 
upon  us  by  continental  traders. 

As  the  motherland  does  not  produce  indigo  it  may  be  argued 
—indeed  it  has  been  argued— that  no  valid  reason  exists  for 
asking  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  intervene.  To 
such  critics  I  would  reply  that  it  is  not  alone  England  but  the 
Empire  that  we  have  to  consider.  The  ending  of  an  industry 
which  provides  a  means  of  livelihood  for  millions  of  the  King's 
Indian  subjects  is  therefore  a  matter  of  Imperial  concern.  More- 
over, as  I  propose  to  show,  British  taxpayers  have  a  very  direct 
interest  in  the  question. 

The  case  for  indigo  is  practically  the  same  as  that  for  cane 
sugar.  The  unrestricted  import  of  bounty-fed  beet  is  rapidly 
closing  our  own  markets  to  the  colonial  product,  and  unless 
something  be  done  the  production  of  cane  sugar  must  cease,  the 
West  Indies  become  bankrupt,  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
compelled  to  use  a  substitute  possessing  neither  equal  saccharine 
qualities  nor  to  be  compared  in  general  value  to  the  natural 
product.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  abolition  of  bounties  which 
the  Brussels  Convention  is  destined  to  bring  about.  Once  destroy 
cane  sugar  as  an  industry  and  up  will  go  the  price  of  beet.  For, 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  hinted  not  so  long  ago  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  if  things  be  allowed  to  continue  as  they  now  are, 
Germany  and  Austria  will  ultimately  be  in  a  position  to  control 
the  price  of  sugar  in  the  British  market.  And  exactly  the  same 
thing  will  happen  to  indigo  unless  the  public  at  home  and  the 
Imperial  Government  intervene.  This  is  a  point  which  may 
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perhaps  come  home  to  the  individual  where  others  fail.  At  any 
rate,  it  indicates  that  the  British  taxpayer  has  a  very  direct 
interest  in  preserving  the  production  of  natural  indigo. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  various  distinctions  between 
natural  indigo  and  the  artificial  product,  but  I  would  remind  my 
readers  that  vegetable  indigo,  as  a  dye,  was  in  use  as  far  back  as  the 
earliest  Egyptian  dynasties,  traces  of  it  being  found  in  the  clothes 
in  which  the  ancients  wrapped  their  dead.  It  " feeds"  the  material 
so  to  speak,  and  this  is  what  the  cheap  substitutes  do  not  do. 
Artificial  products  such  as  aniline,  anthracite,  and  others,  are 
not  fast  dyes  ;  instead  of  "  feeding  "  the  material  they  cause  it  to 
deteriorate,  it  loses  both  colour  and  strength,  while  there  is  little 
doubt  that  some  of  the  artificial  dyes  now  being  used  are  injurious 
to  health. 

I  have  every  sympathy  with  the  person  who  strives  to  get  the 
best  he  can  for  his  money,  but  in  purchasing  an  article  dyed  with 
cheap  substitutes,  instead  of  natural  indigo,  he  certainly  does  not 
get  the  best  for  his  money,  and  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
whereas  in  both  the  German  and  French  Government  contracts 
military  uniforms  are  required  to  be  dyed  only  with  "  indigo," 
the  British  Government  contracts  stipulate  that  all  uniforms  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  shall  be  dyed  with  "  pure  natural  indigo," 
the  test,  98  per  cent.,  being  a  high  one.  Obviously  then,  if  the 
British  Government  consider  that  they  get  a  better  bargain  for 
the  taxpayers'  money  by  purchasing  goods  dyed  with  natural 
indigo,  it  is  clear  that  the  man  in  the  street  would  derive  a  like 
advantage.  But  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  man  in  the  street  is 
unable  to  tell  whether  he  is  buying  material  dyed  with  natural 
indigo  or  by  some  cheap  substitute.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Government  do  not  see  their  way  to  protect  the  public 
and  the  industry  in  this  respect. 

Every  care  is  taken  to  prosecute  a  person  for  selling  goods 
under  a  false  description,  but  for  some  reason  or  another  the  sale 
of  cloth  said  to  be  dyed  with  "  indigo,"  and  even  in  some  cases 
with  "pure  indigo,"  is  allowed  to  go  on  without  interruption, 
although  it  is  well-known  that  in  certain  cases  the  cloth  contains 
no  indigo  at  all,  and  in  others  but  very  little.  If  such  goods  were 
properly  specified  I  should  have  nothing  to  say,  and  the  man  in 
the  street  then  would  be  in  a  position  to  please  himself,  but  the 
unjustifiable  use  of  the  term  "  indigo  "  shows  that  it  has  a  special 
trade  value,  and  to  this  extent  the  public  is  deceived,  and  the 
Indian  trade  allowed  to  suffer.  Had  India  been  a  German  colony 
this  condition  of  things  would  never  have  happened,  for  if  the 
natural  product  were  not  forced  on  the  public  at  any  rate  it  would 
be  protected  from  imitations. 

Irresponsible  writers  on  the   subject  never   tire  of   advising 
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planters  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production.  To  these  kind,  but 
ill-informed  friends,  I  may  perhaps  point  out  that  with  all  the 
desire  in  the  world  to  reduce  cost,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  go  lower  than  present  rates.  A  candid  friend,  the  British 
Consul  at  Marseilles,  is  good  enough  to  tell  us  that  the  future  of 
natural  indigo  depends  upon  the  old  methods  of  the  Indian  planter 
being  improved,  and  by  way  of  emphasising  the  value  of  his 
advice,  adds  that  he  is  convinced  this  can  be  done.  I  much  fear 
that  the  British  Consul  does  not  quite  grasp  the  position.  I  can 
assure  him  that  every  effort  has  been  and  is  being  made  in  the 
way  of  improvement,  but  owing  to  the  decline  in  prices  some  of 
the  factories  find  it  difficult  to  continue  the  struggle.  With  the 
benefits  assured  by  countervailing  duties,  the  production  of  cane 
sugar  is  slowly  taking  the  place  of  indigo,  and  unless  natural  dye 
be  more  used  than  is  the  case  now,  indigo  planting  as  an  Indian 
industry  must  gradually  disappear.  Factories  are  costly  things ; 
once  closed  there  is  little  chance  of  their  being  re-opened. 

When  the  indigo  industry  is  gone,  two  things  we  may  reckon 
upon  with  certainty,  the  price  of  the  substitutes  will  rapidly  rise, 
and  the  British  public  have  to  content  themselves  with  the  cheap 
inferior  dyes,  which,  as  regards  valuable  materials,  will  be  a  great 
blow  to  permanence,  beauty  and  art.  By  their  present  policy 
dyers  are  ruining  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time,  sacrificing 
the  true  interests  of  the  public.  But  while  I  blame  the  dyers  for 
their  short-sightedness  and  disregard  of  patriotic  feeling,  I  blame 
the  public  and  the  Government  far  more,  the  public  for  not 
insisting  upon  their  rights,  and  the  Government  for  allowing 
matters  to  drift.  Yours,  etc. 

F.  A.  SHAW 

(Secretary  Indigo  Planters'  Association}. 
HALE  PLACE,  KENT. 

II. 

THE   FEDERAL   PARLIAMENT   AND   THE   FEDERAL 
CAPITAL   OF   AUSTRALIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  BMPIBE  EEVIEW. 

SIE, — The  Federal  Parliament  of  Australia  will  very  shortly  have 
to  consider  the  lines  on  which  the  Federal  Capital  shall  be  estab- 
lished. With  regard  to  the  site  of  the  Federal  Capital,  it  is  laid 
down  in  the  Australian  Constitution  that  "  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment shall  be  vested  in  and  belong  to  the  Commonwealth,  and 
shall  be  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales,  and  be  distant  not  less 
than  one  hundred  miles  from  Sydney.  Such  territory  shall 
contain  an  area  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  square  miles." 
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It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  wisest  counsels  will 
prevail  in  dealing  with  the  building  regulations  and  the  municipal 
government  of  this  new  city,  so  that  it  may  come  to  be  regarded 
in  all  respects  as  a  model  city,  founded  with  the  best  professional 
skill,  ripe  experience,  and  sound  judgment. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  matter  calling  for  the  exercise  of 
the  greatest  care  and  vigilance  at  the  very  outset,  is  the  framing 
of  building  laws.  All  buildings,  whether  in  the  city  or  suburbs, 
should  be  erected  according  to  a  well-regulated  plan  as  to  locale, 
and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Public  Health  and  city  architect. 
The  incongruities  existing  to-day  in  various  Australian  cities  in 
the  mingling  of  dwellings  with  factories,  warehouses  and  stores 
(bonded  and  otherwise),  timber  yards  with  hotels,  and  so  on,  show 
how  liberty  in  these  things  may  degenerate  into  license.  I  well 
remember  a  man,  who  had  been  an  illiterate  gold-digger  in  the 
early  days,  contending  that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  erect 
alongside  a  beautiful  mansion  any  kind  of  shanty  he  pleased,  if 
only  he  owned  the  land  on  which  he  put  up  his  own  structure. 
It  is  not  every  one  who  possesses  that  fine  regard  for  other 
people's  feelings  when  the  possibility  presents  itself  of  con- 
structing such  an  eyesore  that  your  neighbour  will  be  com- 
pelled to  buy  you  out  at  your  own  price,  to  save  his  property 
from  deteriorating  in  value. 

Instances  are  also  to  be  seen  of  public  buildings  which  have 
been  misplaced  through  the  lack  of  prescience  and  judgment 
on  the  part  of  State  Governments.  A  noted  case  in  point  is  that 
of  the  Adelaide  Eailway  Station,  which  should  have  occupied  the 
corner  where  Parliament  House  stands.  Government  House, 
Adelaide,  is  also  misplaced,  being  on  the  confines  of  the  city 
instead  of  in  some  salubrious  suburban  position,  away  from  the 
noise  of  the  city  traffic.  In  the  heart  of  some  cities  may  be  seen 
factories  carrying  on  noxious  trades,  and  these  with  the  smoke 
nuisance  constitute  a  distinct  menace  to  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. There  is  not  yet  in  any  part  of  Australia  a  Turkish  bath 
established  on  modern  and  thoroughly  scientific  principles  ;  while 
large  public  baths  and  gymnasia  are  generally  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  State  Governments  have  devoted  more  attention 
in  the  past  to  the  sumptuous  accommodation  of  the  civil  service, 
than  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  general  public.  Witness 
for  example  the  noble  pile  of  railway  offices  in  Spencer  Street, 
Melbourne,  and  the  ramshackle  structure  which  is  facetiously 
called  the  railway  station. 

Neither  is  Australia  safeguarded  against  defective  building  con- 
struction. A  report  was  recently  furnished  to  a  Board  of  Public 
Health  by  an  inspector  who  had  examined  156  premises.  In  no 
less  than  73  per  cent,  of  the  premises  inspected  positively  unsatis- 
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factory  conditions  existed ;  while  87  per  cent,  of  the  restaurants, 
57  per  cent,  of  the  dining-rooms  attached  to  hotels,  and  85  per  cent, 
of  tea  and  luncheon  rooms,  presented  structural  defects  to  the 
extent  of  interfering  with  the  general  wholesomeness  of  the  sur- 
roundings. In  the  suburbs  of  all  the  States,  far  too  shoddy  are 
many  of  the  houses,  the  back  view  of  the  more  humble  dwellings 
being  suggestive  of  marine  store  dealers'  premises  rather  than 
homes  of  the  people.  Even  a  cottage  of  only  four  rooms  might 
have  its  back  garden  with  training  vines  or  creepers,  plants  and 
flowers.  Give  the  people  the  opportunity  of  studying  Nature  at 
their  very  door,  and  they  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
it.  Some  of  the  suburbs  display  a  lamentable  lack  of  variety 
in  the  style  of  domestic  architecture.  In  St.  Kilda  Koad, 
Melbourne,  one  of  the  finest  suburban  roads  in  Australia,  will 
be  found  a  larger  assortment  of  architectural  styles  of  dwellings 
than  is  to  be  seen  in  a  whole  suburb  in  some  States,  and  each 
house  has  its  lawn  or  flower  garden  tastefully  cultivated.  But 
the  garden  plot  is  absent  in  too  many  instances  from  the 
smaller  houses  in  Australia.  Little  wonder  then  that  so  many 
children  are  to  be  seen  playing  in  the  gutter  for  lack  of  a  better 
place  wherein  to  amuse  themselves.  Every  dwelling-house,  in- 
cluding the  humblest  cottage,  should  be  supplied  with  a  bath-room 
and  proper  laundry  and  lavatory  accommodation.  An  underground 
cellar  for  cool  storage  would  be  an  unspeakable  boon  to  the 
Australian  housewife,  as  dairy  produce  and  perishable  foods  are 
extremely  difficult  to  preserve  during  the  summer  months.  Yet 
this  is  rarely  found  at  any  but  large  houses. 

All  the  Australian  capitals  suffer  more  or  less  from  lack  of 
proper  municipal  supervision.  In  the  new  city,  if  the  public  is 
to  be  faithfully  ^served,  there  must  be  no  private  monopoly  in 
electric  light,  gas  supply,  or  tramways.  Experience  has  dearly 
taught  us  that  these  matters  should  be  under  municipal  control. 
While  each  State  has  its  own  legislature,  so  each  metropolis 
has  its  own  peculiar  by-laws  and  regulations.  For  example,  a 
cyclist  is  not  allowed  to  wheel  his  machine  on  the  footpath  in 
Adelaide.  But  in  Melbourne  the  by-law  is  so  much  honoured 
in  the  breach,  that  he  may  do  this  with  impunity,  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  pedestrians,  and  is  sometimes  seen  scorching  on 
suburban  footpaths  to  the  imminent  danger  of  children  and 
others  emerging  suddenly  from  a  garden.  A  still  graver  danger 
is  the  frequent  omission  to  carry  a  light  at  night.  A  by-law, 
then,  which  ceases  to  be  enforced  is  practically  a  dead  letter. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  mentors  will  study  the  scientific 
methods  of  the  London  County  Council,  and  of  the  Corporations 
of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and  other 
European  cities.  In  so  doing,  they  will  find  much  food  for 
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reflection,  and  see  that  the  world  is  moving  onwards  toward  an 
orderly  way  of  progress  little  dreamt  of  by  many  Antipodeans. 
Let  no  Little  Englanders  with  parochial  ideas  and  pessimistic 
views,  therefore,  have  a  voice  in  the  devising  of  the  Federal 
city,  for  they  are  ever  a  drag-chain  on  the  chariot  of  progress. 

Two  grave  barriers  stand  at  the  very  portal  of  all  progress  in 
good  government — Parliamentary  Reform,  and  Law  Reform. 
If  some  of  the  time  that  is  given  to  experimental  social  legislation 
were  devoted  to  these  reforms,  it  would  very  considerably  clear 
the  way  for  much  useful  legislation  that  is  urgently  needed. 
Hitherto  the  State  Parliaments  have  signally  failed  to  carry  out 
these  pressing  reforms.  The  Federal  Parliament  might  well 
set  the  example  of  introducing  the  necessary  measures.  No 
legislation  hitherto  attempted  by  this  Parliament  would  so 
effectively  prove  the  raison  d'dtre  of  Federation,  and  serve  to 
convince  the  weak  and  short-sighted  opponents  that  this  great 
boon  has  not  come  a  day  too  soon.  With  so  many  object-lessons 
before  our  Federal  legislators  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  of  the  past.  No  city  of  either  modern  or  ancient 
times  will  have  been  founded  under  such  favourable  auspices. 

One  of  the  first  ambitions  of  every  government  should  be  to ' 
create  the  best  possible  environment,  and  most  favourable  con- 
ditions for  the  people.  The  first  seven  years  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion is  the  impressionable  age  when  character  is  formed;  how 
necessary  therefore,  that  these  years  should  be  spent  amid  the 
brightest  and  most  healthful  surroundings.  Draper  very  truly 
observes  that : — 

Nations,  like  individuals,  are  born,  proceed  through  a  predestined  growth, 
and  die.  One  comes  to  its  end  at  an  early  period  and  in  an  untimely  way ; 
another,  not  until  it  has  gained  maturity.  One  is  cut  off  by  feebleness  in  its 
infancy,  another  is  destroyed  by  civil  disease,  another  commits  political  suicide, 
another  lingers  in  old  age.  But  for  every  one  there  is  an  orderly  way  of 
progress  to  its  final  term,  whatever  that  term  may  be. 

For  this  orderly  way  of  progress  do  I  now  plead.  Legis- 
lators need  sometimes  to  be  reminded  of  Carlyle's  dictum — 
"  Not  to  speak  your  opinion  well  but  to  have  a  good  and  just 
opinion  worth  speaking  ;  for  every  Parliament,  as  for  every  man, 
this  latter  is  the  point "  :  if  our  Hansard  reports  were  to  be 
subjected  to  this  crucial  test,  how  large  a  portion  of  them  would 
never  appear  in  print.  What  a  vast  amount  of  time,  too,  would 
then  be  saved  by  those  who  are  compelled  to  wade  through  such 
desultory  pages  in  search  of  information.  If  Australia's  foremost 
sons — her  Senators  and  Representatives — desire  to  write  their 
names  in  something  more  imperishable  than  marble,  they  will 
devote  their  best  thoughts  and  feelings  to  this  project  of  the 
Federal  Capital :  and  thus  in  the  years  to  come  when  they  have 
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passed  away,  they  will  have  earned  for  themselves  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  millions  yet  unborn. 

If  the  Federation  of  Australia  is  to  be  worthy  of  imitation  by 
other  countries,  we  must  sink  for  ever  the  petty  jealousies  of  rival 
States.  Such  a  thing  as  friction  would  be  unknown  if  all  were 
working  for  the  common  weal,  and  not  merely  for  private  ends 
or  vested  interests.  Let  the  State  parliaments  set  an  example 
of  magnanimity  and  true  loyalty  by  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
aid  the  Federal  Government  in  the  discharge  of  its  arduous 
duties ;  they  can  do  this  by  thinking  less  of  State  rights,  and 
acting  more  in  the  fulfilment  of  State  duties.  We  must  not  be 
regardless  of  others  and  mindful  only  of  our  own,  for  we  are  not 
parishioners  of  Little  Pedlington,  but  fellow-members  of  the 
British  Empire.  Yours,  etc. 

ALTRUISTIC. 

MELBOURNE. 

III. 
CHILD  EMIGRATION:   SUGGESTED  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  KEVIEW. 

SIR, — We  have  read  with  very  great  interest  the  excellent 
letter  of  the  Eev.  E.  de  M.  Kudolf,  Secretary  to  the  Church  of 
England  Homes  for  Waifs  and  Strays,  in  the  May  issue  of  your 
Review.  As  we  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  last  year 
in  Canada  studying  the  question  of  child  emigration,  and  as  we 
hold  responsible  posts  in  the  Catholic  Emigrating  Association, 
we  would  ask  you  to  allow  us  to  contribute  a  few  words  to  this 
discussion. 

Convinced,  as  we  are,  of  the  desirability  of  the  emigration  to 
Canada  for  their  own  sakes  of  most  of  our  "  dependent "  children 
who  have  not  exceptional  oportunities  at  home,  it  is,  however, 
evident  that  the  greatest  care  from  a  moral  and  physical  stand- 
point should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  children  sent,  and  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  system  of  watching  over  them  enforced 
till  they  reach  an  age  when  they  can  take  care  of  themselves. 
It  is  true  that  the  Local  Government  Board  have  certain 
requirements  which  must  be  complied  with  before  and  after  a 
child  is  emigrated  to  Canada.  But  if  we  are  correct  in  laying 
stress  on  the  point  that  the  children  should  be  carefully  selected 
and  efficiently  supervised,  can  we  blame  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  insisting  on  the  most  careful  methods  being  adopted 
to  ensure  the  suitability  and  care  of  the  young  emigrant? 
We  cannot  on  the  other  hand  help  wondering  why  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  consider  that,  "  as  a  general  rule,  girls 
should  not  be  sent  out  above  the  age  of  ten,  and  in  no  case, 
except  for  very  special  reasons,  above  the  age  of  twelve."  We, 
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in  our  investigation  failed  to  find  justification  for  this  regulation. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  best  age  for 
the  emigration  of  girls,  except  for  adoption,  is  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen. 

When  Mr.  Eudolf  comes  to  speak  of  industrial  school 
children,  he  has  surely  failed  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  emigra- 
tion expenses  of  most  of  these  are  paid  for  by  the  School  Board 
authorities  of  the  locality  from  which  such  children  come,  and 
therefore  the  cost  does  not  fall  on  the  managers  of  the  Industrial 
School.  We  also  think  that  the  Home  Office,  which  saves  so 
much  by  the  emigration  of  its  children,  might  contribute  to  the 
emigration  expenses. 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Kudolf  that  the  question  of  child 
emigration  is  an  Imperial  one,  and  as  a  movement  for  the  good 
of  the  Empire,  it  should  be  supported  by  financial  aid  both  from 
the  Home  and  Colonial  Governments.  If  the  committee 
suggested  by  Mr.  Kudolf  be  formed  and  can  bring  this  about 
it  will  do  immense  service  to  the  cause  of  our  poor  children. 
Even  should  it  fail  to  do  this,  if  it  induces  organisations  in 
England  to  send  more  of  our  children  to  Canada  how  great  will 
be  the  benefit  ?  These  little  emigrants  change  the  foetid  slum  of 
our  over-populated  cities  for  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Canadian 
prairie.  They  are  separated  for  ever  from  the  contaminating 
influence  of  the  criminal  population  from  which  philanthropic 
effort  has  rescued  them  for  a  time.  They  are  removed  from 
surroundings  of  poverty  and  want  to  positions  in  which  comfort 
and  plenty  await  them.  They  are  transferred  from  a  spot  where 
religious  and  moral  downfall  is  easy,  to  one  in  which  it  is  difficult. 
In  a  word  they  become  part  of  a  young,  healthy,  righteous  and 
temperate  people  who  are  untainted  with  the  vices  of  the  older 
communities. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  over  50,000  children  have 
up  to  the  present  been  sent  to  Canada  from  England  by  various 
agencies,  and  are  in  possession  of  these  advantages.  As  the 
population  of  Canada  is  not  over  six  millions,  it  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  at  least  one  out  of  every  130  persons  in  Canada 
has  been  emigrated  as  a  child. 

We  trust  that  such  a  committee  as  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Eudolf 
may  be  formed  in  the  near  future,  so  that  many  more  of  our 
children  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  emigration.  Yours  etc, 

E.  BANS, 

Administrator  of  the  Crusade  of  Eescue, 
337,  HAEBOW  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

AETHUE  CUILTON  THOMAS, 
Hon.  Manager  of  Father  Berry's  Homes, 
105,  SHAW  STBEET,  LIVERPOOL. 
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To  the  Editor  of  THE  EMPIEE  REVIEW. 

SIB,— Mr.  E.  de  M.  Rudolf's  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
emigration  of  pauper  children  to  Canada,  reveals  impotency 
and  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  those  public  authorities  ad  hoc 
constituted.  The  very  fact  that  out  of  52,804  orphans  and 
deserted  children,  only  141  were  sent  last  year  to  Canada, 
shows  that  the  whole  machinery  is  out  of  gear  and  that  the 
present  system  is  doomed  to  failure.  Another  revelation,  no 
less  astounding,  brought  out  by  Mr.  Rudolf  is  that  in  1901  there 
were  21,711  children  and  young  persons  in  reformatories  and 
industrial  schools,  of  which  number  only  380  were  emigrated. 
It  is  therefore  obvious  that  in  this  instance  also,  something  is 
wrong  with  the  machinery.  These  two  points  alone  constitute 
a  good  reason  for  a  halt,  in  order  that  the  necessary  repairs 
may  be  effected. 

Mr.  Rudolf's  timely  suggestion  for  the  appointment  ,of  a 
committee  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  emigrating  children 
from  workhouses,  industrial  schools  and  reformatories,  should 
be  carried  into  effect  not  "  in  the  near  future,"  but  at  once. 
The  question  of  child  emigration  is  an  Imperial  one,  and  being 
Imperial,  the  committee,  when  established,  would  have  as  a 
primary  task  to  obtain  a  Government  subsidy,  say  at  least  half 
a  million  a  year,  for  child  emigration  purposes,  With  this  yearly 
grant  at  their  disposal,  more  than  30,000  children  could  be 
sent  annually  to  Canada,  and  the  most  felicitous  arrangements 
made  for  their  happy  transit  and  location  on  arrival.  Neither 
the  local  ratepayers,  nor  the  charitable  institutions  can  come 
to  the  rescue,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  the  ratepayers  are 
already  heavily  taxed  all  over  the  Kingdom  and  the  institutions 
find  it  very  difficult  to  attain  their  respective  ends.  But  in  my 
humble  opinion  the  committee  should  consist  of  members  from 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  rather  than  be  selected  from  poor-law 
officers  and  representatives  of  charitable  institutions.  Legislators 
could  more  easily  bring  the  necessary  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Government  to  give  the  subsidy,  in  which  lies  the  only  solution 
of  this  most  important  problem. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  poor,  helpless,  deserted  children 
belong  in  a  special  manner  to  the  State,  the  State  becomes 
their  lawful  guardian,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide 
careers  for  its  ex-jure  adopted  children.  Hence  it  follows  that, 
as  it  is  universally  admitted  that  England  is  to-day  over-popu- 
lated, the  State  should  assume  its  natural  and  parental  right 
and  send  the  surplus  children  to  another  quarter  of  the  King's 
dominions.  Canada,  which  lies  in  nearly  the  same  latitude  as 
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England,  offers  even  greater  blessings  as  regards  temperature  and 
atmospherical  conditions,  so  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a 
strong  healthy  constitution.  Last  summer  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  Dominion,  and  can  candidly  assert,  were  I  a  young 
man,  Canada  would  be  my  trend.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly 
concerning  the  mode  of  life  people  lead  there.  They  are  the 
most  sober,  industrious,  and  hospitable  people,  abiding  by  the 
laws  of  God  and  their  superiors.  My  only  regret  was  to  pass 
through  thousands  of  miles  by  rail  still  unoccupied  by  settlers. 
Often  and  often  I  said  to  myself,  "  would  that  it  were  possible  to 
carry  half  England's  population  here.  With  the  160  acres  of 
land  given  to  each  family  by  the  Canadian  Government,  they 
would  thrive  and  be  happy,  whereas  the  majority  of  them  are 
unavoidably  grinding,  toiling,  suffering,  now  in  strikes,  now 
through  scarcity  of  work,  finally  seeking  refuge  in  workhouses, 
prisons,  mad-houses,  and  then  a  miserable  end  !" 

There  is  still  another  standpoint  from  which  to  study  this 
important  matter.  The  stream  of  emigration  flowing  into  Canada 
from  the  United  States,  the  polyglot  crowd  from  all  other 
European  and  Asiatic  territories,  may  in  years  to  come  turn 
against  England ;  and  in  that  event,  unless  Canada  is  populated 
with  a  people  having  English  feelings,  views,  customs,  and 
motherland-love,  the  issue  might  be  in  doubt.  The  old  saying, 
"  principiis  obsba  sero  medicina  paratur"  (stop  the  evil  at  once, 
or  the  remedy  might  be  too  late),  must  not  be  disregarded.  Let 
the  State  provide  each  year  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  be 
spent  upon  the  emigration  of  children  to  Canada,  and  in  years  to 
come  these  children,  grown  up  to  manhood,  will  be  able  to  defend 
their  country  if  occasion  should  unhappily  arise.  Yours,  etc., 

J.  B.  GASTALDI,  D.D. 

THE  PRESBYTERY,  PLOWDEN,  LYDBURY  NORTH,  SALOP. 


To  the  Editor  of  THE  EMPIBE  REVIEW. 

SIE, — My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the  letter  in  your 
last  issue  by  the  Rev.  E.  de  M.  Rudolph,  concerning  child 
emigration.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  dates  from  which  he 
gathers  his  figures,  but  as,  I  imagine,  out  of  the  141  children 
mentioned  by  him  as  being  emigrated  to  Canada  last  year  my 
Society  must  have  been  responsible  for  a  large  proportion,  perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  give  my  views  as  to  the  reason  of  this  very 
small  fraction  of  the  52,804  children  "chargeable  to  the  poor- 
rate  "  being  so  dealt  with. 

I  may  state  that  I  was  engaged  in  emigration  work  long 
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before  the  passing  of  the  Ontario  and  Manitoba  Acts  regulating 
child  emigration  into  those  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  and  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  far  more  children  were  emigrated 
formerly  than  is  now  the  case.  Indeed,  the  effect  of  these  Acts, 
and  the  recent  regulations  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  have 
been  to  practically  stamp  out  Poor  Law  child  emigration.  My 
only  reason  for  persevering  against  what  are  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  has  been  the  great  good  resulting  to  the  children 
emigrated. 

If  any  unbiassed  person  will  read  the  Ontario  Act,  he  cannot 
fail  to  notice  the  entire  absence  of  knowledge  as  to  the  conditions 
of  English  children  displayed  by  its  framers.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  Ontario  Parliament  scarcely  represents  a 
larger  number  of  inhabitants  than  is  represented  by  any  one 
board  of  guardians  in  London.  Yet  these  Acts  have  to  be  taken 
seriously  by  the  home  authorities,  and  are  mainly  responsible  for 
the  disastrous  opposition  to  child  emigration  on  the  part  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  some  years  past,  the  result  of  which 
has  been  that  many  thousands  of  children  have  grown  up  to  swell 
our  densely-populated  centres  of  labour,  instead  of  helping  to 
build  up  the  greatest  of  our  English  Colonies. 

I  should  warmly  welcome  the  suggested  Committee,  provided 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Ontario  and  Manitoba 
Parliaments  were  represented.  The  Dominion  Parliament  has 
not  offered  any  serious  opposition  to  the  work  of  child  emigra- 
tion, and  I  feel  sure  that  till  the  local  Acts  in  Canada  are  swept 
away  and  the  provinces  have  learnt  to  trust  the  Dominion 
Parliament  to  legislate  with  regard  to  emigration,  no  sensible 
modus  vivendi  can  be  arrived  at. 

As  to  the  emigration  of  children  in  Home  Office  schools,  I 
have  quite  readily  obtained  payment  for  this  purpose  from  the 
London  School  Board,  and  also  from  a  number  of  local  bodies. 
In  fact,  I  can  say  that  I  have  always  met  with  most  sympathetic 
treatment  from  the  Home  Office  with  regard  to  emigration. 

The  next  great  obstacle  to  Poor  Law  emigration  is  that  of  late 
years  the  Local  Government  Board  have  exacted  from  boards  of 
guardians  a  payment  for  visiting  the  children  sent  out  till  they 
are  sixteen  years  of  age,  this  payment  being  handed  over  to  agents 
appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government  instead  of  being  given 
to  the  societies  who  are  put  to  a  very  great  expense  in  visiting  the 
children  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  provincial 
Acts.  Poor  Law  children  are  therefore  not  only  branded  on  being 
emigrated  as  "  Poor  Law  goods,"  but  their  steps  are  also  dogged 
in  the  name  of  the  Poor  Law  till  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age  ! 
On  the  other  hand,  children  who  have  been  rescued  from  parents 
occupying  a  far  lower  status  than  is  commonly  found  among  the 
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parents  of  Poor  Law  children,  are  allowed  to  enter  Canada  as  free 
citizens.     I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  ST.  JOHN,  Hon.  Secy. 

CANADIAN  CATHOLIC  EMIGRATION  SOCIETY, 

BISHOP'S  HOUSB,  SOUTHWABK,  LONDON,  S.E. 
May  12th,  1903. 


To  the  Editor  of  THE  EMPIEE  EEVIEW. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  have  read  the  letter  of  the  Eev.  E.  de  M.  Eudolf 
in  this  month's  issue  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW  with  interest,  and 
quite  agree  with  him  that  it  is  desirable  a  Committee  should  be 
appointed  to  consider  this  question.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  such 
a  Committee  would  be  elected,  and,  perhaps,  as  a  preliminary 
step,  it  would  be  better  to  hold  a  Conference  for  all  interested 
in  this  particular  subject. 

For  many  years  this  Institution  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  every  spring  we  have  sent  forth  to  Ontario  parties 
of  boys  and  girls  varying  in  numbers  from  forty  to  ninety.  We 
are  fully  persuaded  that  hopeless  lives,  owing  to  pauper  and 
vicious  surroundings,  if  left  here,  would  become  hopeful  lives  if 
given  a  chance  in  the  broad  lands  of  the  New  Dominion.  Over 
a  thousand  boys  and  girls  sent  through  this  organisation  have 
thus  been  saved  for  life  and  are  now  growing  up  healthy,  hopeful, 
strong.  A  large  number  of  them  are  now  married  and  in  homes 
of  their  own,  some  of  them  remitting  regularly  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  old  Home  in  Manchester. 

And  all  this  can  be  done  for  less  than  the  cost  of  one  year's 
support  at  home,  either  in  workhouse  or  institution,  and  the 
child,  who  otherwise  would  become  a  burden  to  the  mother 
country,  is  provided  for  life.  Suffering,  as  we  are,  at  home  from 
the  ills  of  pauperism  and  from  the  evils  of  overcrowding,  we 
believe  that  well  directed  emigration  is  the  best  cure  for  both. 

In  the  interest  of  the  children  as  well  as  that  of  the  Empire, 
every  facility  should  be  offered  to  promote  the  emigration  of  these 
boys  and  girls  to  our  own  possessions  across  the  seas.  Yours,  etc. 

THOMAS  E.  ACKROYD,  Hon.  Secretary. 

BOYS'  AND  GIBLS'  KEFUGES  AJSTD  HOMES  AND 

OHILDBEN'S  AID  SOCIETY. 
FBANCIS  STBEET,  STBANGEWAYS,  MANOHESTEB. 
May  12*fc,  1903. 
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"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron, 

VOL.  V.  JULY,  1903.  No.  30. 

OUR   COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS  AND 
FISCAL   POLICY 

I. 

THE  LATE  LORD   CARNARVON'S  VIEWS 

THE  appended  extracts  *  from  a  speech  delivered  by  the  late 
Lord  Carnarvon,  no  less  than  sixteen  years  ago,  are  interesting 
from  several  points  of  view.  They  remind  us  that,  even  at  that 
distant  date,  the  great  question  for  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
now  bespeaking  a  patient  and  thorough  examination  as  affecting 
a  tangled  complication  of  interests,  was  recognised  as  one  of 
urgency.  They  foretell,  in  words  applicable  to  the  circumstances 
of  to-day,  the  steady  advance  of  our  foreign  competitors  in  under- 
mining our  manufacturing  and  commercial  supremacy.  And 
they  indicate  the  only  apparent  means  of  securing  our  trade  and 
commerce,  and  so,  indirectly,  of  securing  the  cohesion  of  our 
Empire,  which  now  practically  remain  to  us.  If  we  are  not  to 
be  bled  to  death  in  passive  non-resistance,  it  would  seem  that  we 
must  build  up  some  defensive  fiscal  out- works,  to  face  the  attacks 
of  our  enemies.  A  "  revolver,"  useful  though  it  be,  has  not  a 
sufficient  range. 

"  In  considering  the  greater  union  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  colonies  I  have  in  my  own  mind  placed  these  questions 

*  Extracts  from  a  speech  by  the  late  Earl  of  Carnarvon  at  a  meeting  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  Mansion  House,  10th  May,  1887. 
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first  and  foremost — defence  and  commercial  relations  .  .  .  Our 
commercial  relations  remain  to  be  discussed  ...  in  a  very  few 
words  I  would  venture  to  say  how  the  position  of  affairs  strikes 
me,  not  as  one,  indeed,  too  well  versed  in  commercial  matters, 
but  as  an  outsider. 

"  You  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  vast  Empire — vast  in  area, 
population,  and  resources,  of  which,  as  we  may  honestly  say,  the 
world's  history  holds  no  counterpart.  It  is  the  first  and  foremost 
of  its  kind.  Within  the  compass  of  this  great  Empire  you  have 
all  the  products  of  Nature  that  can  be  named  from  the  most 
snowy  climes  to  the  most  tropical.  It  is  a  world  in  itself.  It 
is  what  the  old  Greek  philosophers  called  "  a  self-sufficing  world." 
You  can  hardly  name  any  commodities  or  necessities  of  human 
life  which  in  one  part  or  other  of  the  Empire  cannot  be 
supplied;  and  the  only  parallel  that  I  can  myself  think  of  is 
the  great  Kepublic  across  the  Atlantic  .  .  .  which,  in  the  same 
way,  contains  many  climates,  and  consequently  many  products. 
Therefore  the  inference  that  one  would  draw  from  this  fact  is 
that,  if  all  these  interests  and  parts  of  this  great  Empire  can 
be  adequately  bound  together,  the  commercial  interchange  of 
necessities,  comforts,  and  luxuries  ought  to  be  achieved  within 
the  compass  of  our  own  dominions. 

"  There  is  something  to  be  put  side  by  side  with  that.  There 
are  foreign  nations  who,  with  less  facilities  than  ourselves,  desire 
also  to  become  self-sufficing,  and  we  have  had  now  for  some  years 
past  the  spectacle  of  those  foreign  governments  giving  bounties 
and  subsidies  with  a  view  to  supporting  special  industries  of  their 
own,  and  at  the  same  time  building  up  a  brazen  wall  of  tariffs 
against  all  foreigners.  Again,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  that  system  of  fostering  by  bounties  and  excluding  by 
hostile  tariffs  is  on  the  increase  and  not  on  the  decline.  I  think 
no  one  can  look  calmly  round  Europe  at  this  moment  and  not 
see  that  the  tendency  is  altogether  to  increase  the  stringency 
of  those  tariffs  and  in  no  degree  to  lessen  the  bounties.  It 
would  be  a  very  safe  prophecy  to  say  that  even  within  the  next 
year  or  two  we  shall  see  an  increase  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy — possibly  in  the  United  States  ;  and  if  I  am  to  trust  to  the 
report  of  a  morning  newspaper,  a  step  is  being  taken  in  that 
direction  by  Kussia.  I  would  only  say  one  word  on  that  subject 
of  bounties.  They  have  an  ill  sound  in  English  commercial 
ears.  They  are  politically  very  inconvenient.  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  of  our  colonial  friends  from  Newfoundland  are  still 
in  this  room,  but  if  so,  they  could  say  how  great  the  inconveni- 
ence of  the  bounty  system  has  been  found  in  Newfoundland.  Nor 
are  bounties  less  inconvenient  commercially,  as  our  unfortunate 
West  Indian  colonies  can  tell. 
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"I  perhaps  take  a  strong  view  of  bounties.  As  at  present 
managed  and  administered  they  are  aimed  at  the  destruction  of 
free  trade  in  order  to  create  a  monopoly  for  the  bounty-giving 
Power,  and  they  lead  to  all  those  difficulties  to  which  I  have  just 
now  alluded ;  and  therefore  I  for  one  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  of  a  country  like  this  to 
declare  itself  as  clearly  and  as  firmly  as  it  can  against  this  system 
of  foreign  bounties.  I,  personally,  look  upon  it  as  an  incident  of 
commercial  warfare,  and  as  an  act  of  commercial  hostility  it 
ought  to  be  stoutly  and  stiffly  resisted.  I  look,  then,  to  a  closer 
union  commercially  of  this  country  and  her  colonies  as  tending 
in  the  direction  of  safety  with  regard  to  this  burning  question 
of  foreign  bounties  and  tariffs,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the  closer 
that  commercial  union  is,  the  more  we  shall  be  enabled  to  act 
together,  not  in  aggression,  but  in  legitimate  commercial  self- 
defence. 

"I  know  very  well,  not  only  how  delicate  the  ground  is  on 
which  I  tread  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  but  also  how  many 
practical  difficulties  there  are  in  the  way.  I  know  that  so  far 
as  the  colonies  are  concerned,  the  Customs  duties  they  raise 
are  in  many  cases  raised  for  financial  and  revenue  purposes.  I 
know  also  how  hampered  this  country  is  in  many  respects  by 
that  "  most  favoured  nation  "  clause.  I  bear  in  mind  all  this, 
and  therefore  I  feel  that  in  any  real  advance  towards  the  great 
question  which  is  propounded  to  us  this  evening,  what  we  must 
do  to  improve  our  relations  with  the  colonies,  there  must  be  a 
policy  of  give  and  take,  the  matter  being  one  which  will  require 
a  great  deal  of  forbearance  and  consideration  on  both  sides  .  .  . 
I  would  only  venture  for  my  own  part  to  say  this — agreeing  as 
I  do  with  the  remark  I  heard  here  that  circumstances  are  now 
ripening,  that  the  time  is  coming  on  fast  when,  solvitur  ambulando, 
this  question  will  be  concluded  and  brought  to  a  settlement 
perhaps  not  so  much  by  argument  as  by  the  logic  of  facts — in 
dealing  with  this  question  do  not  let  us  too  much  invoke  the  old 
dead  formulas;  do  not  let  us  attempt  to  be  too  logical  on  the 
matter ;  do  not,  above  all,  let  us  forget  the  enormous  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  England,  in  the  world,  in  our  colonies,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  relations  of  those  colonies  to  us  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century. 

"  I  believe  myself  the  solution  will  be  found  much  rather  in 
the  practical  adaptation  of  means  to  end,  and  in  a  common-sense 
determination  to  combine,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  different  interests 
and  resources  of  an  Empire  which,  though  divided  and  scattered 
geographically  over  the  whole  face  of  the  world,  is  singularly 
and  marvellously  united  in  heart  and  feeling,  as  well  as  in 
interest." 

2  P  2 
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It  will  be  noticed  that,  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Carnarvon 
did  not  undertake  to  lay  down  arbitrarily,  and  without  duly 
consulting  the  Colonies,  the  home  manufacturing  and  trading 
interests,  and  the  needs  and  claims  of  the  labouring  classes,  even 
an  outline  of  such  a  revision  of  the  fiscal  systems  of  the  Empire 
as  could  only  be  based  upon  a  searching  inquiry.  Those  who, 
inside  or  outside  of  Parliament,  clamour  for  the  immediate  pro- 
duction of  a  detailed  scheme,  appear  to  our  Colonial  friends  to  be 
forgetful,  in  the  keenness  of  their  political  conflicts  at  home,  of 
the  great  power  for  good  and  for  evil,  and  of  the  consequent 
obligations,  which  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  still 
has  in  relation  to  the  great  young  nationalities  which  enjoy  large 
powers  of  independent  self-government.  These  desire  to  remain 
closely  connected  with,  and  to  be  helpful  to,  the  old  Country  and 
each  other,  as  members  of  a  great  and  coherent  Imperial  system. 
But  the  creation  of  the  Empire  has  of  late  been  proceeding  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  yet  "without  form,  and  void,"  and  should  have 
without  delay  that  consolidation  and  invigoration  which  must  be 
based  on  a  broad  fiscal  policy,  duly  balancing  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  various  communities  and  interests. 

It  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fortune  to  be  Colonial  Minister  at  the 
moment  when  this  grave  question  has  pushed  itself  to  the  front, 
and  the  Empire  is  thankful  to  know  that,  having  studied  it  deeply, 
he  has  no  misgivings  as  to  the  result  of  the  approaching  inquiry, 
in  which  it  is  hoped  that  a  further  Colonial  Conference  may  be 
made  useful.  There  is  another  living  statesman — Lord  Eosebery 
— of  whom  the  Colonies  expect  much,  knowing  that  his  political 
vision  ranges  watchfully  far  beyond  the  silver  streak  over  our 
world- wide  Empire. 

But  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  Lord  Carnarvon  in  his  time 
not  only  did  much  valuable  "spade-work"  in  the  fields  of  Imperial 
defence  and  Imperial  union,  but  had  faith  in  the  British  Empire, 
and  had  no  "  craven  fear  of  it  being  great."  That,  in  fact,  he 
was  among  the  very  first  of  British  statesmen  to  see  clearly  on 
the  horizon  the  coming  dawn  of  an  actual  Greater  Britain,  and 
the  first  to  counsel  timely  preparation  for  dealing  with  its  earliest 
necessities. 

EGBERT  G.  W.  HEBBERT. 
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II. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  STANDPOINT. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  recent  fiscal  proposals  have  given  rise 
to  considerable  comment  in  the  French  press,  but  the  tone 
displayed  is  far  from  being  an  acrimonious  one.  The  official 
organs,  inclusive  of  the  Temps,  and  the  Debats,  which  for  the 
moment  may  be  described  as  "free  lances,"  are  of  opinion 
that  the  movement  inaugurated  by  the  British  Colonial  Secre- 
tary will  do  little  harm  to  French  interests.  The  view  of 
the  Temps  is  a  peculiar  one.  Remembering  France  is  a  Pro- 
tectionist country  it  professes  to  be  more  concerned  with  the 
commercial  future  of  England  than  of  France.  While  imploring 
England  not  to  abandon  the  Free  Trade  policy  which  has  made 
her  prosperous,  at  the  same  time  it  adds  significantly,  nothing 
can  prevent  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "who  is  the  greatest  of  living 
statesmen,  from  carrying  out  his  new  fiscal  policy."  It  was  not 
so  long  ago  that  the  self-same  journal  described  Mr.  Chamberlain 
as  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  evil  in  the  political  domain.  The 
Figaro  takes  much  the  same  view  as  the  Temps.  "  Free  Trade," 
it  says,  "  has  been  for  half  a  century  the  economical  law  of 
England,  but  now  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies  has  openly  declared 
his  preference  for  a  protectionist  Zollverein  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  Colonies."  Passing  on  from  the  policy  to  the  individual, 
the  same  organ  remarks : — 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  only  Imperialist  but  the  very  incarnation  of  Im- 
perialism. It  is  he  who  has  glorified  this  doctrine  and  given  it  a  soul,  his  own 
Imperialism  is  the  real  union  between  England  and  her  Colonies,  living  the 
same  life,  and  together  contributing  to  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  Empire. 
In  other  words,  the  creation  of  an  Imperial  Federation  applied  to  the  three 
essentials  of  national  life,  military,  political,  and  commercial ;  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  preparing  the  latter  before  the  others,  because  he  believes  that  it  is  the  one 
in  present  circumstances  that  has  the  best  chance  of  success.  It  has  not 
escaped  him  that  by  the  side  of  the  official  Liberalism  Protectionist  tendencies 
have  manifested  themselves  in  England  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  1889 
the  delegates  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield 
demanded  a  commercial  union  in  1892.  The  Congress  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  voted  likewise  for  a  commercial  union,  and  in  1896  this  Congress 
issued  a  formal  project  for  a  Zollverein.  Since  then  the  progress  of  Protection 
in  European  countries,  and  the  increase  of  German  and  American  competition, 
has  accentuated  the  movement.  It  has  become  fortified  by  all  the  arguments 
that  Imperialism  has  put  at  its  service,  and  it  has  taken  in  the  country  a 
profound  root,  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  to 
propose  his  fiscal  plans. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  these  opinions,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  France  is  a  Protectionist  country,  and  that  the  duties  on 
British  manufactured  goods  are  excessive;  while,  on  the  other 
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hand,  French  manufactured  goods  and  food-products  sent  to 
England  escape  all  duty  under  the  present  system  of  free  imports, 
erroneously  called  Free  Trade.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this 
one-sided  arrangement  the  bulk  of  French  trade  is  with  Great 
Britain.  The  official  returns  of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries 
for  1902  give  a  total  of  £50,642,298  imports,  arid  £22,275,721 
exports,  which  is  less  by  about  four  millions  than  the  trade  of  the 
three  preceding  years.  England,  in  fact,  takes  more  than  one-half 
of  all  French  products,  whether  manufactured  goods  or  food-stuffs, 
and  the  present  system  is  far  more  advantageous  to  France  than 
to  England.  Is  there  no  way  of  re-adjusting  the  balance  which 
now  leans  all  on  one  side?  Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks  there  is, 
and  he  believes  that  the  desired  rectification  will  come  indirectly 
from  his  proposed  Preferential  Duties  in  favour  of  the  British 
Colonies.  Most  of  the  food-products  now  sent  from  France  to 
England  can  be  obtained  from  the  Colonies,  and  the  Colonies 
would  be  encouraged  to  send  them  by  Preferential  Duties  in  their 
favour. 

As  regards  French  manufactured  goods  consisting  mainly  of 
textile  fabrics,  and  "articles  de  luxe,"  they  might  well  stand  a 
10  per  cent,  duty  without  the  trade  in  these  articles  being  much 
diminished.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  is  that  France  does  a  heavy 
trade  in  these  very  articles  with  the  United  States  of  America,  not- 
withstanding the  heavy  Protective  Duties  levied  in  that  country. 
The  Preferential  duties  in  favour  of  the  Colonies  would  probably 
in  the  first  instance  be  very  slight,  but  even  then  they  would 
serve  a  two-fold  purpose.  First,  these  duties  would  give  the 
required  impetus  to  British  trade  with  the  Colonies,  and  in  the 
second  place  they  would  sound  a  note  of  warning  to  European 
Protectionist  nations,  intimating  that  they  have  gone  too  far  and 
must  retrace  their  steps  or  lose  their  trade  with  England  alto- 
gether. 

Although  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  have  simply  for  object 
the  knitting  together  of  the  mother  country  and  her  Colonies  by 
the  solid  bond  of  interest  as  well  as  sentiment,  and  do  not  in  any 
way  touch  the  larger  issue  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  it  seems 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  commercial  regime  under  which  we  live 
has  never  been  really  one  of  Free  Trade  which  requires  two  parties 
to  the  bargain.  The  regime  has  really  been  one  of  "  free  imports," 
which  has  made  England  the  dumping  ground  of  foreign  manu- 
factured goods,  many  of  them  sold  below  cost  price,  as  well  as 
of  raw  products.  It  is,  therefore,  supremely  ridiculous  that 
European  nations  should  complain  when  this  one-sided  process 
is  slightly  stopped  by  the  scheme  of  Preferential  Duties  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies.  There  may  arise  some  foolish 
vapouring  in  the  foreign  press  at  the  awakening  of  the  British 
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nation  to  its  own  interest,  but  what  is  it  worth  ?  We  may  rest 
assured  that  nothing  will  prevent  foreign  nations  doing  business 
with  us  if  it  suits  their  interest  to  do  so,  and  if  it  does  not,  there 
will  be  no  business  done,  even  if  England  not  only  took  all  foreign 
goods  free  of  duty,  but  offered  besides  a  premium  to  the  foreign 
exporter. 

Even  admitting  that  Preferential  Duties  in  favour  of  our 
Colonies  diminished  somewhat  the  volume  of  our  foreign  trade, 
the  loss  would  in  time  be  more  than  filled  up  by  increased  busi- 
ness with  the  Colonies.  They  can  supply  us  with  all  the  new 
materials  we  require,  inclusive  of  food-stuffs.  Moreover,  a  small 
duty  on  cotton  would  bring  us  all  we  wanted  from  British  India 
and  Egypt.  Never  was  a  nation  so  self-supporting  as  the  British 
Empire,  the  sole  desideratum  being  wise  commercial  laws ;  not 
legislation  dating  fifty  years  ago,  but  legislation  suited  to  our 
present  needs.  We  might  certainly  lack  under  a  renovated 
commercial  system  "articles  made  in  Germany,"  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  British  manufactiirer  would  be  much  displeased 
thereat.  It  would  be  well  if  the  adversaries  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who  accuse  him  of  inserting  the  thin  end  of  the  Protectionist 
wedge  in  the  system  of  free  imports,  miscalled  Free  Trade,  would 
reflect  on  two  things.  The  first  is  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
the  present  system  is  to  destroy  even  local  industry,  as  surely  as 
the  wheat-growing  industry  has  been  crushed  out  of  existence 
by  the  abolition  of  all  duties  on  corn.  The  second  is  the 
famous  "prosperity  argument,"  attributed  exclusively  to  Free 
Trade.  How  does  it  happen  that  when  England  enjoyed  her 
supposed  prosperity  under  Free  Trade,  the  United  States  of 
America  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  equal  prosperity  under 
the  regime  of  high  Protective  Duties  amounting  almost  to 
Prohibition  ? 

CHAELES  LYON. 

PARIS,  June  19. 
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EUROPEAN   BOGEYS 

AMONGST  the  political  speculations  made  within  the  last  few 
months  concerning  rapprochements  that  have  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  chimerical  and  international  amenities  in  general, 
two  oracular  utterances  from  St.  Petersburg  deserve  some  atten- 
tion. In  the  Patrie,  a  Paris  journal  noted  as  much  for  its  anti- 
pathy to  England  as  for  its  predilections  for  Eussia,  was  published 
early  in  June  the  account  of  an  interview  with  M.  Witte,  the 
Eussian  Minister  of  Finance.  That  eminent  personage  was  asked 
the  interesting  question,  "  Is  not  an  attempt  being  made  by  the 
common  enemies  of  France  and  Eussia  to  make  mischief  between 
them  ?  "  His  reply  is  instructive  (I  quote  from  the  Times)  : 

You  have  just  touched  [said  M.  Witte]  upon  a  very  delicate  point,  which 
involves  a  great  problem.  Yes,  efforts  are  being  made  to  create  a  conflict 
between  our  respective  interests  in  the  economic  domain.  Are  you  posted 
up  in  the  question  of  the  Baghdad  Bailway  ? 

Eeceiving  an  encouraging  answer  M.  Witte  sent  for  tea  and 
cigarettes,  and  continued  : — 

The  concession  obtained  by  the  Germans  is  a  serious  affair,  to  which  the 
attention  of  all  Europe  ought  to  be  directed.  The  complicated  questions 
connected  therewith  are  not  sufficiently  known.  What  are  the  advantages 
which  the  Germans  will  reap  from  this  railway  ?  They  will  lay  hands  on  the 
greater  part  of  the  traffic  between  Europe  and  Asia,  which  will  be  of  no  small 
benefit  to  them.  Ther.  in  the  event  of  war,  England,  being  mistress  of  the 
route  through  Egypt,  communications  might  nevertheless  be  maintained  by  the 
new  railroad,  which  will  threaten  England  to  the  very  heart  of  India.  But  the 
construction  itself  is  of  a  nature  to  disturb  many  things.  It  is  a  gigantic 
scheme,  which  will  absorb  hundreds  of  millions.  Where  will  the  Germans  find 
the  money  ?  Part  of  it  will  be  forthcoming  at  home,  and  they  expect  to  find 
the  rest  in  France  and  England.  Will  French  and  other  capitalists  subscribe  ? 
No ;  unless  they  get  a  good  guarantee.  Yes,  perhaps ;  if  such  a  guarantee  be 
given. 

Of  what  nature  can  that  guarantee  be?  Turkey's  word  is  not  sufficient, 
There  only  remains  the  customs  duties,  which  will  have  to  be  raised.  If  they 
are  raised,  capitalists  will  find  the  guarantee  they  want ;  but,  before  the  Turkish 
tariffs  are  touched,  Europe  must  be  consulted.  The  question  is,  therefore, 
whether  the  Powers  will  give  their  consent.  Germany,  Italy  and  Austria — that 
is  to  say,  the  whole  Triple  Alliance — will  naturally  acquiesce.  France  is  on 
the  point  of  assuming  the  same  attitude.  That  surprises  us.  If  the  French 
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Government  consents  to  the  increase  of  the  Turkish  tariffs  .  .  .  this  is  what 
will  happen.  The  work  of  construction  will  be  commenced,  but  will  never  be 
finished,  and  the  German  and  French  capitalists  will  lose  their  money.  The 
creation  of  this  line  is  a  dream  which  will  never  be  realised.  If  French  savings 
are  engulfed  in  this  bottomless  pit,  if  thousands  of  subscribers  are  ruined, 
Russia  will  certainly  be  blamed.  That  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  .  .  . 
Germany  will  keep  the  effective  management  of  the  enterprise  in  her  own 
hands,  and  it  is  she  who  will  be  the  gainer.  We  do  not  intend  to  be  her 
dupe.  ...  I  do  not  see  how  France  can  reasonably  favour,  at  the  expense 
of  her  purse,  an  undertaking  which  in  the  first  place  is  German;  in  the 
second,  anti- Russian ;  and  lastly  involves  so  much  uncertainty.  ...  By 
warning  French  savings  (Vepargne  fran$aise)  of  the  danger  which  they  run  in 
this  affair,  you  will  render  a  service  to  your  country.  My  own  motto  is — never 
tell  a  lie.  Now  you  know  the  whole  truth. 

A  few  other  remarks  followed,  partly  a  repetition  of  what  had 
gone  before,  and  then  the  Russian  Finance  Minister  conducted 
his  visitor  as  far  as  the  landing  and  took  leave  of  him  with  these 
words : — 

N'est  ce  pas  que  la  Russie  est  belle  ?  Dites  bien  a  sa  sosur,  la  France,  de 
ne  pas  se  laisser  enjoler. 

There  are  many  glaring  contradictions  in  the  above  conversa- 
tion ;  but  how  comes  it  that  M.  Witte,  of  all  men,  should  be  so 
specially  interested  in  the  security  of  French  capital?  He  has 
assuredly  got  hold  of  a  good  deal  of  it  for  purposes  of  his  own 
which  will  hardly  prove  profitable  to  the  leaders.  Just  now,  how- 
ever, it  is  his  opinion  about  Germany  that  most  interests  us.  As 
a  Russian  Minister  he  proclaims  orbi  et  urbi  the  irritation  which 
has  been  caused  at  St.  Petersburg  by  this  "  German  "  scheme,  just 
as  the  Nowoje  Wremja  did  some  time  before.  He  tries  to  work 
upon  England  and  France  alike  by  intimidating  England  and 
declaring  that  the  Baghdad  railway  will  engulf  French  savings 
and  further  German  interests ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he 
characterises  the  scheme  as  an  unreasonable  dream.  Of  Germany 
he  says,  in  precise  terms,  "  We  do  not  intend  to  be  her  dupe." 
And  he  clenches  his  argument  by  stamping  the  undertaking  in 
words  calculated  to  tell  specially  on  Gallic  minds,  as  one  "  which, 
in  the  first  place,  is  Geiman ;  in  the  second,  anti-Russian;  and, 
lastly,  involves  so  much  uncertainty." 

M.  Witte  evaded  part  of  the  question  laid  before  him.  He 
was  asked  if  an  attempt  was  not  being  made  by  the  common 
enemies  of  France  and  Russia  to  make  mischief  between  them. 
His  questioner  used  the  plural ;  but  he  confined  his  reply  to  the 
domain  of  economics,  referring  to  one  Power  only,  namely 
Germany,  and  specifying  the  Baghdad  railway  scheme  as  the 
act  of  animosity.  This  is  a  hit  straight  from  the  shoulder  at 
the  Kaiser  and  Germany.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  was  the  intellectual 
promoter  of  the  scheme;  his  ambassador  at  Constantinople 
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obtained  the  concession  for  the  German  financiers  who  promoted 
it.  Germany  has  for  years  posed  as  the  hereditary  friend  of 
Eussia. 

When  speaking  only  of  Germany,  M.  Witte  lays  stress  on 
one  enemy.  Has  Germany  changed  her  role  and  become  the 
foe  of  Russia?  or  does  it  suit  the  Tzar's  Minister's  purpose  to 
regard  her  as  such  ?  Only  fifteen  months  ago  M.  Witte  said  to 
an  English  Member  of  Parliament :  "  There  is  nothing  I  desire 
more  than  a  good  understanding  with  England."  He  repudiated 
the  idea  that  Russia  was  preparing  war  against  England ;  insisted 
that  he  would  be  prepared  to  countersign  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty  because  it  made  for  peace  ;  and  declared  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  stopped  the  construction  of  their  railway  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  Indian  frontier  lest  the  English  should  say  the 
railway  was  to  be  used  for  the  invasion  of  India,  and  lest  the 
Russians  should  say  the  English  would  try  to  get  possession  of 
it  for;  the  purpose  of  throwing  troops  into  Russia.  Yet  in  this 
conversation  he  mentions  the  possibility  of  threatening  England 
to  the  very  heart  of  India.  In  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  true,  it  is 
commonly  reported  that  the  railway  M.  Witte  refers  to  has  been 
advanced  to  Kushk,  and  is  ready  to  be  prolonged  at  any  moment. 
It  will  not,  however,  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  authorities 
at  St.  Petersburg  that  we  are  quite  ready  for  the  Russians  there 
should  they  deem  it  desirable  to  cross  the  Afghan  frontier ;  but 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  at  the  present  juncture  for  assuming 
that  the  Tzar's  advisers  contemplate  such  a  move  in  the  immediate 
future. 

I  will  now  turn  to  another  Muscovite  utterance — a  leading 
article  from  the  Noivoje  Wremja  entitled  "  The  results  of  the 
Dual  Alliance,"  which  has  been  reproduced  by  several  Russian 
journals  and  was  obviously  intended  to  provoke  comment  in 
France.  The  Dual  Alliance  is  described  therein  as  a  popular 
pact  that  stands  not  only  outside  the  conflicts  of  parties  in  France, 
but  is  in  very  sooth  the  rallying  point  for  all  parties,  the  only 
question  upon  which  the  Deputies  in  the  Chambre  are  unanimous. 
Its  chief  aim,  it  is  said,  was  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of 
Europe ;  but  mutual  obligations  of  the  two  Powers  were  not 
exclusively  confined  to  this.  Russia  and  France,  having  united 
their  forces,  should  utilise  their  double  strength  for  productive 
work.  In  the  domain  of  colonial  policy  the  alliance  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  good  fruits  for  both  sides,  e.g.  for  Russia  in  Manchuria, 
and  for  France  in  Algiers  and  Siam ;  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
France  nor  Russia  had  made  use  of  the  alliance  for  obtaining 
anything  in  Europe. 

If  France,  relying  upon  the  alliance,  had  acquired  Egypt  instead  of  Nether 
India ;  and  Kussia  the  Bosphorus  instead  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalni,  the  signifi- 
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cation  and  purpose  of  the  Dual  Alliance  would  have  been  completely  obvious  to 
the  peoples  of  the  two  nations. 

Words  such  as  these  stand  in  obvious  contradiction  to  the  "  main 
object "  of  the  League  as  mentioned  higher  up  in  the  Muscovite 
journal's  columns — namely,  "  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of 
Europe  "  ;  and  the  article  concludes  thus  : — 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  period  of  colonial  policy  of  the  two  allied 
Powers,  if  not  over,  is  at  all  events  approaching  its  end ;  so  that  we  can 
anticipate  for  the  near  future  a  fruitful  activity,  one  that  is  more  akin  to 
the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  two  nations,  and  therefore  one  that  is  more 
comprehensible  to  them. 

If  an  article,  like  this,  can  pass  the  censor  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, it  is  surely  rather  extravagant  to  talk  about  intrigues  of 
Russia's  and  France's  common  enemies !  In  certain  quarters 
it  is  stoutly  affirmed  that  Count  Lamsdorff  personally,  or  some 
official  in  his  department,  at  his  instigation,  inspired  it.  As 
regards  the  official  inspiration  of  the  article  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Russian  government  gives  a  wide  scope  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  vagaries  of  the  national  press  when  foreign  politics  are 
discussed,  in  return  for  the  restrictions  imposed  in  connection 
with  domestic  matters.  It  may  be  that  some  free-lance  of  the 
Muscovite  school  contemplated  the  possibility  of  an  active  co- 
operation between  France  and  Russia  for  the  purposes  specified ; 
but  is  it  possible  that  any  serious  counsellor  of  the  Tzar  would 
advise  his  Majesty  to  assist  France  in  a  trial  to  wrest  Egypt  from 
England  ?  On  the  other  hand  is  it  conceivable  that  French 
troops  or  ships  would  be  sent  to  Constantinople  to  hand  over  the 
Bosphorus  to  Russia  ?  The  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  Russia 
has  never  been  conceded  by  France  since  the  days  of  Napoleon  ; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  whatever  the  inspiration  of  the  article 
the  proposal  has  not  been  taken  up  in  Paris.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  treated  with  silence — "a  killing"  silence,  as  some 
say.  It  is  submitted  by  critics  who  have  been  disposed  to  take 
the  suggestion  as  serious,  that  it  was  meant  as  an  intimidation 
of  England,  and  as  an  appeal  from  the  alleged  anglophile  com- 
placency of  M.  Delcasse  to  the  French  nation.  They  have  even 
gone  a  point  further  and  have  declared  that  diplomatic  efforts 
have  been  already  made  to  induce  the  French  government  to 
join  Russia  in  the  realisation  of  its  plan  in  Europe  suggested  by 
the  Nowoje  Wremja  and  that  the  appeal  to  the  French  nation 
is  due  to  the  failure  of  these  efforts. 

But  the  French  public  have  no  desire  now  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  England,  and  most  certainly  would  not  take  overt  action 
against  England.  If  any  Muscovite  politician — official  or  un- 
official—thinks he  can  intimidate  England  by  the  suggestion  of 
a  co-operation  between  Russia  and  France  on  the  lines  proposed 
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by  the  Noivoje  Wremja,  he  counts  without  his  host.  France  has 
no  interest  in  promoting  these  aims  of  Kussia,  and  would  certainly 
not  venture  to  commence  a  great  war,  with  Germany — who  is 
absolutely  without  any  engagement— at  her  back.  The  idea  is 
preposterous. 

For  purposes  of  argument,  however,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
to  the  Nowoje  Wremja  that  the  stress  laid  upon  the  advantages 
that  accrued  to  Russia  in  Manchuria  through  the  Dual  Alliance 
in  1895  is  an  exaggeration.     If  Russia  had  then  reckoned  only 
on  that  alliance,  she  would  doubtless  have  had  to  forego  a  good 
deal.     It  is  admitted  to-day  in  Berlin  that,  but  for  Germany's 
co-operation,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  two  allies  would 
have  ventured  to  make  their  move  in  that  year  against  Japan ; 
and  it  is  admitted  also  that  Germany's  assistance  was  rendered 
solely  in  her  own  interest.     Kaiser  Wilhelm  co-operated  with 
Russia  and  France  at  that  juncture  because  he  wanted  to  have 
a  footing  in   China.     Germany  has  now   got  the  footing   she 
required  in  the  Celestial  Empire ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
risking  an  opinion  that  she  does  not  meditate  any  further  terri- 
torial extension  in   those  regions.     Indeed,  Germans  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  first  China  Expedition  have  no  desire 
to  see  a  second  one.     The  German  appetite  being  satiated  in 
those  regions,  the  Wilhelmstrasse  no  longer  sees  any  reason  for 
supporting  the  aggressive  action  of  any  other  power  in  China, 
whoever  that  power  might  be.     On  the  contrary,   Germany's 
policy  and  political  aims  in  China  are  now  turned  to  maintain 
the  Chinese  status  quo.     The  eventuality  of  Germany  favouring 
an  aggressive  course  of  action  in  China — e.g.,  the  breaking  up  of 
China — is  so  contrary  to  German  interests,  that  it  need  not  be 
discussed  here.     France,  in  so  far  as  she  has  a  hankering  after 
the  southern  provinces   of   China,  might,  but  for  the  fear  lest 
some  other  naval  power  should  not  approve  of  the  breaking  up 
of  China,  support  an  aggressive  policy  in   China ;   but  she  will 
not  be  induced  to  be  aggressive  in  Europe — certainly  not  whilst 
Germany  remains  free — for  were  she  to  do  so,  the  final  decision 
would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Germany.     France  would  never 
run  such  a  risk  in  order  to  procure  for  Russia  the  possession  of 
the  Bosphorus,  for  nowhere  is  the  conviction  so  deeply  rooted  as 
in  France  that  the  possession    of    that    position  would   most 
materially  contribute  to  give  Russia  a  paramount  position  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Germany  certainly  has  not  the  slightest  interest  in  supporting 
a  policy  of  this  kind,  as  is  quite  obvious,  in  view  of  her  new 
commercial  interests  in  Turkey,  and  in  view  of  her  projected 
railway  enterprise  in  Asia  Minor.  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted 
by  German  statesmen  that  whilst  Germany  is  not  hostile  to 
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Russia,  she  has  no  engagement  whatever  with  that  country, 
except  the  Treaties  of  Commerce;  and  no  political  conjuncture 
is  as  yet  conceivable  likely  to  generate  a  European  alliance 
between  Germany  and  Russia  for  any  aggressive  purpose.  Traces 
of  intrigues  for  sowing  dissension  between  Russia  and  France  are 
not  discernible  in  any  country  in  Europe  or  in  America.  Herein 
M.  Witte  is  ill-informed.  On  the  other  hand,  gigantic  efforts 
have  for  a  long  time  been  made  by  Russians  and  Russophiles 
in  London,  New  York,  and  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
frustrating  the  possibility  of  friendship  between  England  and 
Germany.  For  some  time  the  work  of  these  agitators  has  been 
successful ;  but  the  factors  on  the  other  side  are  too  potent  for 
the  Muscovite  school  to  maintain  the  lead.  In  regard  to  straight- 
forwardness in  diplomacy,  the  Russians  must  considerably  alter 
their  methods  if  they  wish  to  permanently  capture  the  predilec- 
tions of  London  and  Washington.  The  conduct  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  in  St.  Petersburg  in  regard  to  the  incidents  at 
Kishineff,  and  to  the  general  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Russia, 
has  given  great  umbrage  at  Washington,  because  the  effects  of 
that  policy  are  directly  felt  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Times  correspondent — as  being  an  Englishman — from 
St.  Petersburg,  probably  mainly  on  account  of  his  Semitic  origin, 
and  his  connections  with  certain  sections  of  Jews  in  Russia,  has 
given  a  shock  to  the  adherents  of  the  policy  of  rapprochement 
with  Russia  in  England,  and  afforded  an  unwelcome  exposure 
of  Russian  systems  in  England  and  America. 

Count  Cassini's  position  is  not  at  the  present  juncture 
exactly  enviable.  The  explanation  of  the  Kishineff  slaughter 
sent  to  Mr.  Arnold  White  by  M.  de  Plehwe  is  interesting,  because 
it  tallies  in  some  particulars  with  versions  given  by  the  wealthy 
class  of  Jews  that  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  official  favour  on  the 
Neva.  I  have  one  of  these  latter  versions  before  me,  and  was 
assured  by  the  gentleman  who  furnished  me  with  it  that  M.  de 
Plehwe  was  the  most  humane  and  kind  of  men,  and  was  most 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Governor  de  Raaben.  He  submitted 
that  the  Jews  of  Kishineff  were  themselves  essentially  to  blame 
for  the  emeute ;  that  eye-witnesses  had  established  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  commenced  the  trouble.  I,  as  well  as  Mr.  Arnold 
White,  was  informed  that  a  carousel  proprietor,  a  Jew,  assaulted 
a  peasant  woman,  and  pushed  her  down  from  the  carousel,  thereby 
severely  injuring  the  woman  and  her  child.  This  incident,  in 
itself  unimportant,  led,  as  was  stated,  to  a  heated  discussion, 
accompanied  by  blows,  amongst  the  Jews  and  Christians  assembled 
in  the  market-place.  It  is  affirmed  by  this  authority  that  the 
Jews  were  the  first  to  resort  to  the  use  of  firearms,  shooting  at 
the  crowd  with  their  revolvers.  The  multitude  then  became 
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irate,  with  the  fearful  results  we  know.  If  Governor  de  Kaaben 
had  interfered  energetically  at  the  outset,  no  excesses  would  have 
been  committed.  As  it  was,  he  lost  his  head;  and,  instead  of 
utilising  the  troops  at  his  disposal,  he  telegraphed  to  St.  Peters- 
burg for  instructions!  It  was  Easter  Day;  M.  de  Plehwe  was 
in  the  country,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  at  him !  When  his 
orders  reached  Kishineff  the  butchery  and  pillage  were  over! 
M.  de  Plehwe  was  surprised  and  terribly  shocked  by  the  account 
of  the  massacres,  and  had  never  issued  any  decree  such  as  the 
one  published  in  the  Times,  nor  any  one  like  it.  Mr.  Braham, 
says  this  authority,  had  close  relations  with  anarchists  and 
agitators  belonging  to  the  lower  type  of  Muscovite  Semites,  and 
was  duped  by  them !  It  is  affirmed  also  by  this  authority  that 
Governor  de  Eaaben  would  have  been  prosecuted  for  his  neglect 
of  duty  had  not  the  Tzar  interfered  in  his  favour  on  account  of 
his  being  a  Knight  of  St.  George  ! 

The  world's  diplomatic  balance-sheet  of  this  year  so  far  bears 
the  stamp  of  peace,  and  according  to  my  very  reliable  informa- 
tion there  is  not  a  foreign  office  amongst  the  Great  Powers 
that  anticipates  any  dangers  just  now.  In  contradiction  to  the 
platitudes  of  the  Nowoje  Wremja,  the  St.  Petersburger  Zeitung 
dilates  upon  the  importance  and  bearing  of  the  exchange  of  visits 
between  King  Edward,  King  Victor  Emanuel  and  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic.  The  effect  of  the  visits  of  the  King  in 
Borne  and  Paris  and  the  arrangements  for  their  return  without  any 
delay  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  It  was  at  first  arranged  that  King 
Victor  Emanuel  should  come  to  London  on  July  6th;  and  the  post- 
ponement of  the  visit  to  a  subsequent  date  is  due  to  King  Victor 
Emanuel's  courtesy  towards  France  and  King  Edward,  because  a 
confusion  took  place  as  to  the  method  of  preventing  the  various 
plans  from  clashing  with  one  another.  The  skein  of  European 
politics  is  not  at  all  so  tangled  as  some  are  disposed  to  imagine. 
The  Triple  Alliance  has  been  renewed — "  unchanged  "  as  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  has  assured  us;  Austria-Hungary  and  Eussia  are  at  one 
on  the  vexed  question  of  the  Balkans,  and  their  close  understand- 
ing has  prevented  the  bursting  of  any  dangerous  volcano  in  those 
highly  charged  regions — even  the  coup  d'6tat  of  blood  at  Belgrade 
has  not  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  those  specially  interested  in  the 
Peninsula;  and  finally  the  better  understanding  and  renewal  of 
good  feeling  between  Italy,  England  and  France  has  dispersed 
many  a  little  cloud  of  discord  that  seemed  to  threaten  to  grow 
larger  on  the  horizon. 

It  has  been  asked:  "If  Italy  follows  France,  and  France 
follows  Russia,  how  are  we  to  keep  the  friendship  of  the  two 
former  Powers  unless  we  come  to  some  agreement  with  the  last- 
named  ?  "  The  answer  may  be  partially  found  in  the  St.-  Peters- 
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burger  Zeitung*  a  journal  published  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Eussian  Foreign  Office  on  the  Neva : — 

Only  when  the  journeys  of  King  Edward,  King  Victor  Emanuel,  and 
President  Loubet  are  viewed  simultaneously  and  in  union  with  one  another, 
can  we  arrive  at  the  real  signification  of  the  present  constellation  of  national 
relations.  England  is  not  looking  for  a  fresh  alliance.  She  certainly  does  not 
want  to  disturb  any  existing  alliance,  and  least  of  all  the  Central  European 
Triple  Alliance,  which  Lord  Salisbury  greeted  as  the  message  of  peace,  an 
alliance  which  still  enjoys,  as  heretofore,  her  full  sympathy.  According  to 
English  views,  very  profitable  and  advantageous  results  concerning  great 
mutual  interests  can  generate  on  the  basis  of  a  friendly  understanding,  even 
without  the  paragraphs  of  a  treaty. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  bogey  of  German  intrigues  in  the 
above  lines,  and  if  the  mischief-makers  in  both  countries  could  be 
once  thoroughly  well  exposed,  the  general  public  would  soon  be 
brought  to  a  saner  frame  of  mind.  A  very  shrewd  Englishman  of 
rank  who  knows  his  bearings  in  both  countries  wrote  to  me  a 
short  time  ago  as  follows  : — 

The  Germanophobia  is  most  unfortunate,  and  has  been  created  entirely  by 
the  press,  which  has  done  its  best  in  both  countries  to  foster  it.  Inventions 
in  the  German  press  regarding  the  conduct  of  our  troops  in  the  war  began 
it ;  and,  having  set  the  ball  rolling,  it  can't  be  stopt  till  it  gets  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  which  is  not  reached  yet. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  bottom  of  the  hill  will  soon  be 
reached.  The  King  has  wisely  decided,  as  I  was  able  to  announce 
from  Berlin  some  time  ago,  not  to  pay  his  official  visit  to  Berlin 
this  year.  The  effects  produced  by  the  royal  progress  to  Portugal, 
Home  and  Paris  have  exceeded  all  that  could  have  been  desired, 
and  we  have  gained  time  to  allow  of  the  cooling  down  of  inter- 
national irritability.  The  King,  it  is  expected  in  his  entourage, 
will  go  to  Homburg  to  take  the  waters;  and  if  so,  the  two 
monarchs  will  meet  as  friends  and  relatives.  But  it  is  anticipated 
in  Germany  that  the  Kaiser  will  be  absent  from  Cowes ;  and  in 
this  way  no  opening  will  be  left  for  ungracious  criticism  in  the 
German  press.  Whatever  the  Germanophobes  at  home  may  say, 
the  fact  cannot  be  got  over  that  in  the  midst  of  popular  slander 
and  calumny  in  Germany  during  the  South  African  War,  the 
Kaiser's  government  kept  its  head  and  remained  cool. 

Amongst  the  Chanceries  of  Europe  there  were  suggestions  for 
a  "purely  friendly  interference"  on  behalf  of  the  Boers.  No  doubt 
marked  reluctance  to  take  the  initiative  of  interference  was  every- 
where shown ;  but  if  any  disposition  to  do  so,  or  to  support  the 
intervention  of  another  or  others,  had  been  displayed  in  Berlin, 
the  aspect  of  affairs  might  have  been  more  undesirable  for  us  than 
it  was  during  a  long  period.  A  large  portion  of  the  public  is 
obviously  guided  by  the  idea  that  the  present  Government  is  weak, 
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and  is  always  being  hoodwinked  by  Berlin.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  is 
held  up  to  them  as  an  ubiquitous  intriguer  and  a  malicious  foe  of 
Great  Britain,  ever  trying  to  hatch  some  mischievous  plan  for 
parading  John  Bull  as  a  satellite  or  for  turning  Downing  Street 
into  an  annexe  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  These  are  all  catch  phrases, 
utilised  by  those  politicians  who  will  brook  no  co-operation  with 
Germany  either  in  politics  or  business.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to 
make  political  capital  on  these  lines,  but  it  is  another  matter  when 
we  consider  the  wisdom  of  such  tactics. 

On  March  18th  last — a  fortnight  before  the  intelligence 
appeared  in  any  London  paper — I  was  enabled  to  inform  an 
influential  friend  of  mine,  connected  with  the  English  Press, 
that  negotiations  between  the  Deutsche  Bank  and  a  specified 
group  of  financiers  in  London  concerning  the  participation  of 
British  capital  in  the  construction  of  the  Baghdad  Eailway 
were,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  complete.  On  the  news 
becoming  known,  the  outcry  in  England  was  that  Great  Britain 
was  about  to  be  hoodwinked  and  duped.  The  financial  scheme, 
as  such,  in  which  men  like  Lord  Bevelstoke,  Sir  Ernest  Cassel 
and  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  were  engaged,  was  hardly  examined 
from  a  business  point  of  view.  Although  it  should  have  been 
no  question  of  conciliating  or  offending  an  individual  power, 
people  got  alarmed  about  the  disapproval  of  Eussia,  and  at  one 
moment  talked  of  incurring  the  odium  of  Kussia  for  building  the 
railway,  and  in  the  next  of  Germany  wishing  to  get  France  and 
England  to  help  her  to  build  it,  in  order  to  hand  it  over  to 
Russia.  Did  Eussia  ask  our  permission  before  occupying 
Penjdeh  in  1885  ;  or  Port  Arthur,  or  Manchuria  in  quite  recent 
times  ?  Does  Eussia  ask  our,  or  anybody  else's  permission  before 
undertaking  any  enterprise,  political  or  commercial?  Eussia, 
very  naturally,  does  not  want  to  see  a  railway  built  through 
Mesopotamia  by  powers  like  England,  Germany,  and  France ; 
so  a  Bussian  Minister  of  State,  having  intimidated  England 
and  caused  her  withdrawal,  publicly  accuses  Eussia's  friend, 
Germany,  of  wishing  to  dupe  him,  and  tells  Eussia's  ally,  France, 
that  she  will  be  throwing  her  money  to  the  winds  if  she  continues 
to  support  Germany.  This  is,  at  least,  independence  of  action 
and  speech. 

The  knowledge  that  a  Eussian  strategic  railway  has  advanced 
to  Kushk,  or  that  all  the  French  lines  in  Algeria  converge  and 
draw  up  as  unfinished  lines  along  the  Morocco-Algerian  frontier, 
leave  people  at  home  perfectly  calm ;  but  the  mention  of  a 
Mesopotamia!!  railway  built  with  international  capital  for  com- 
mercial purposes  throws  them  into  a  state  of  wild  excitement 
and  consternation.  No  suspicion  is  aroused  in  England  by  such 
journals  as  Le  Canada,  published  in  Paris,  whose  object  is  to 
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encourage  French  emigration  to  our  great  British  granary :  why 
should  we  dog  every  step  of  Germany  with  unreasonable 
suspicion?  Kaiser  Wilhelm  has  now  been  on  the  throne  for 
fifteen  years ;  and  no  unprejudiced  observer  can  declare  that 
British  interests  have  been  more  hampered  by  German  policy 
during  this  period,  than  by  that  of  our  other  rivals  to  imperial 
power. 

It  is  frequently  urged  amongst  the  discontented  in  England 
that  Germany  only  co-operates  with  us  when  it  is  her  interest 
to  do  so.  One  may  be  permitted  to  ask  whether  co-operation 
that  is  worth  having  takes  place  in  business  or  politics  on 
any  other  basis?  If  the  people  of  Germany  became  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  their  country's  interests  were  looked  after 
solely  with  a  view  of  furthering  the  interests  of  their  neighbours, 
the  imperial  title  and  dignity  would  not  be  worth  a  month's 
purchase.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  is,  before  all  things,  a  patriot  and  a 
keen  soldier.  As  a  patriot,  he  appreciates  the  value  of  the 
friendship  of  England,  and  those  who  know  him  intimately  are 
aware  of  his  personal  friendly  predilections  for  our  country ; 
though  a  keen  soldier  devoted  to  his  metier,  he  has  utilised  the 
strength  of  the  national  army  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  the  welfare  of  his  people,  not  for  blazoning  martial  deeds. 
He  was  on  the  side  of  England  during  the  South  African  War, 
together  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  commercial  men  of  Germany 
who  represented  the  backbone  of  the  Empire.  Neither  he  nor  his 
brother  sympathises  with  our  slanderers  ;  and  in  due  course  the 
value  of  the  fruits  of  his  policy  will  be  acknowledged. 

The  nervousness  caused  by  the  unwarranted  special  pleading 
of  Germanophobes  will  also  before  long  cease  to  commend  itself 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  majority  of  rational  England,  and  the 
opinion  that  I  have  already  been  permitted  to  express  in  THE 
EMPIEE  KEVIEW,  that  German  policy  towards  Great  Britain  can 
well  stand  a  comparison  with  that  of  Kussia,  will  be  accepted 
without  derision.  The  old  rivalry  between  England  and  Eussia 
will  continue  to  exist  despite  schemes  for  grandiose  compromises 
which  Eussia  would  never  dream  of  accepting;  and  the  new 
rivalry  between  England  and  Germany  will  continue  to  exist  so 
long  as  both  Empires  remain  virile  and  powerful,  and  their  subjects 
continue  to  be  enterprising,  intelligent  and  industrious.  Mean- 
while, those  methods  of  teritophobe  agitators,  which  are  essentially 
unworthy  and  derogatory  to  our  sense  of  fairness,  should  be  ruth- 
lessly exposed.  Let  me,  in  conclusion,  give  a  specimen  of  them. 
It  is  the  trick  of  one  who  signed  himself  "  Patriae  quis  exul  "  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review.  He  failed  to 
comprehend  some  references  of  mine  in  an  article  published 
in  these  pages  last  February,  and  criticised  me  after  his  own 
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fashion.  This  I  let  pass ;  but,  in  order  to  poison  the  minds  of  the 
British  public  against  Germany,  he  told  the  following  anecdote 
which  he  said  was  one  of  a  hundred  he  knew : — 

When  our  fleet  is  a  little  stronger  (said  a  German  officer  at  a  tea  party 
to  an  English  lady),  we  shall  come  over  some  night  and  take  you  all  by 
surprise ;  but  I  hope  when  you  see  me  over  there,  you  will  give  me  your  hand, 
and  say  good-morning. 

A  German  newspaper,  commenting  on  the  article,  took  the 
story  as  serious  and  reprimanded  the  officer.  I  happen  to  know 
the  precise  origin  of  the  story,  which  is  wrongly  quoted.  On  the 
afternoon  in  question,  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  been 
laughing  and  talking  in  a  Berlin  drawing-room  over  various  press 
calumnies,  and  to  the  officer's  joking  remark,  "  Wait  a  bit !  when 
our  fleet  is  a  little  bigger  we  shall  be  able  to  hold  yours  in  check, 
whilst  we  jump  over  into  England,"  his  hostess  replied,  "  You 
won't  expect  me  to  shake  hands  with  you  and  greet  you  pleasantly 
on  that  occasion,  will  you?  "  The  whole  incident  was  harmless 
and  innocent  banter ;  and  only  a  person  seeking  to  make  bad 
blood  between  the  two  countries  could  have  reproduced  it  in  so 
venomous  and  perverted  a  form  as  did  "  Patriae  quis  exul."  He 
is  one  of  many  who  for  the  last  few  years  have  persistently 
told  the  British  public  that  hatred  of  England  is  deep-rooted  in 
Germany.  But  if  he  draws  his  conclusions  from  incidents  similar 
to  the  one  above  cited,  it  is  not  difficult  to  gauge  the  value  of  his 
opinions  on  German  sentiments  and  politics. 

J.  L.  BASHFOED. 
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THE   CONTROL   OF    OUR   NATIONAL 
EXPENDITURE 

WHEN,  a  cry  goes  up  against  our  excessive  national  expendi- 
ture, the  Ministry  often  plays  the  part  of  the  wolf,  at  the  con- 
ference of  beasts  summoned  to  discover  the  peccant  cause  of  a 
pestilence,  who,  when  the  ass  confessed  that  he  had  trespassed 
on  a  meadow  in  order  to  eat  some  blades  of  grass,  cried  out  that 
the  ass  was  the  sinner,  and  howled  for  judgment  on  so  heinous 
a  crime.  The  hungry  voter,  clamouring  for  reforms  which 
involve  new  financial  obligations,  has  trespassed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Treasury  for  a  few  blades  of  grass,  and  his  is  the  crime.  The 
Government  cannot  altogether  evade  its  responsibilities  by  the 
plea  that  the  rapacious  voter  has  made  inroads  upon  the  national 
revenue.  Ministers  are  placed  in  office  not  only  to  give  but  to 
guard.  To  most  people  the  method  by  which  this  end  is  sought 
is  an  inscrutable  mystery,  and  an  account  of  the  process  by  which 
the  nation's  expenditure  is  arrived  at  within  the  departments  of 
State  may  serve  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  reasons  why 
our  national  Budget  mounts  up  by  millions,  without  any  adequate 
guarantee  of  efficiency  in  the  public  service  or  of  economy  in  the 
administration  of  the  funds. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  labouring 
in  the  Treasury  all  the  year  through,  keeps  a  watchful  eye  upon 
the  spending  of  the  £144,000,000  or  £150,000,000  that  a  rich 
kingdom  has  poured  into  the  Treasury.  To  many  it  will  come 
as  a  surprise  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  enjoys  a  life 
free  from  the  distraction  and  worry  of  having  to  ascertain  by 
personal  inspection  that  the  thousands  of  pounds  which  go  to 
make  up  these  millions  are  properly  and  wisely  spent.  A  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  may,  in  practice,  wield  all  the  power  of 
the  Treasury,  but  it  has  not  been  his  wont  to  ascertain  for  him- 
self how  the  millions  of  taxpayers'  money  is  expended.  He  may, 
if  he  pleases,  devote  himself  almost  entirely  to  his  parliamentary 
duties,  and,  save  for  the  attention  he  gives  to  the  Budget,  may 
pay  little  attention  to  the  financial  work  at  the  Treasury,  as 
many  of  the  distinguished  Chancellors  of  the  past  have  done. 

Lord  Welby  has  left  on  record  an  illuminating  description  of 

2  Q.  2 
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the  ease  with  which  "  keepers  of  the  public  purse"  have  dis- 
charged their  duties.  In  the  '  Life  of  Mr.  Childers,'  by  his  son, 
a  sketch  is  given  by  this  great  financier  of  the  functions  of  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  which  leaves  one  wondering  why 
that  Minister  is  always  proclaimed  by  his  party  as  a  "  master  of 
finance."  Lord  (then  Sir  Reginald)  Welby  undertook  to  instruct 
Mr.  Childers  in  his  work  and  responsibilities  when  he  took  office 
as  Financial  Minister  in  1882.  Although  Mr.  Childers  was 
appointed  in  December,  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  estimates 
are  sent  in  by  the  various  departments,  and  the  most  important 
work  of  the  Treasury  begins,  Lord  Welby  evidently  thought  the 
presence  of  his  new  chief  so  unnecessary  at  that  juncture  that  he 
recommended  him  to  "go  away  for  six  weeks  without  thinking 
of  business." 

The  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Treasury  then  proceeded  to 
explain  to  the  new  Minister  how  lightly  he  could  take  the  burden 
of  his  great  office  if  he  wished  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
illustrious  predecessors.  "  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer," 
he  said,  "  has  his  own  questions  of  financial  policy  to  attend  to."* 
There  is  much  virtue  and  mystery  in  that  word  "  policy."  It  is 
upon  this  that  the  existence  of  the  Minister  and  the  Ministry 
depends.  It  is  their  watchword  and  ruling  planet.  When  a 
Minister  decides  upon  a  policy  he  may  claim  to  have  done  the 
work  in  connection  with  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  "  questions  of  financial  policy,"  may  be  confined  to 
a  decision  as  to  whether  money  should  be  found  to  subsidise 
ships,  reductions  of  income  tax,  new  duties  or  remissions,  but 
important  matters  of  this  nature  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Cabinet  for  their  approval. 

These  are  the  primary  duties  of  the  Financial  Minister  inside 
his  department,  though  obviously  there  are  others  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  But,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  latter  portion  of  this 
article,  the  actual  work  thrown  upon  the  Financial  Minister,  is 
comparatively  small. 

Lord  Welby  mentions  t  five  tasks  that  may  fall  upon  the 
Chancellor.  In  the  first  place  "  he  has  to  deal  with  the  different 
suggestions  and  appeals  which  are  made  to  him  on  revenue 
matters,  and  these,  as  a  rule,  do  not  pass  through  the  Treasury." 
Everything  connected  with  these  appeals  and  suggestions,  and  all 
the  information  necessary  to  enable  the  Chancellor  to  come  to  a 
sound  conclusion,  are  supplied  to  him  by  his  subordinates,  and  it 
is  for  him  to  give  a  final  decision,  unless  the  Cabinet  take  the 
matter  up. 

*  'Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Childers,'  by  Lietit.-Col.  Spencer  Childers, 
Vol.  IT.,  p.  148. 
fit. 
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Secondly,  "he  is  especially  the  head  of  the  financial  branch 
of  the  Treasury,  the  supreme  function  of  which  is  the  movement 
of  funds.  Money  must  be  ready  when  and  where  wanted  for  the 
public  service.  With  this  duty  the  financial  branch  of  the 
Treasury  is  charged,  involving  as  it  does  the  whole  loan  service, 
temporary  or  permanent.  This  includes  correspondence  with  the 
Bank  of  England.  Upon  these  matters  the  head  of  the  financial 
branch  is  the  Chancellor's  special  officer,  reporting  to  him  and 
taking  his  orders.  In  ordinary  times  this  work,  though  involving 
important  questions  of  policy,  is  not  heavy."  Lord  Welby  might 
have  said  it  was  extremely  light,  and  was  generally  performed  by 
officials.  Yet  the  importance  of  these  formalities  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, for  upon  their  observance  depends  the  fulfilment  of  the 
trust  imposed  upon  the  Chancellor ;  but  it  involves  more  responsi- 
bility than  labour.*  Thirdly,  continued  Lord  Welby,  "  as  head 
of  the  National  Debt  Office  and  Master  of  the  Mint,  a  few 
questions  are  referred  to  him." 

Fourthly,  "  he  has  to  attend  to  representations  from  his 
colleagues  demurring  from  or  anticipating  Treasury  decisions." 
This  is,  in  a  literal  and  figurative  sense,  the  hardest  task  that 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a  Chancellor.  As  head  of  a  spending  depart- 
ment, a  Minister  of  the  Crown  has  an  itching  palm.  His  colleagues 
and  subordinates  are  clamouring  for  supplies  for  the  execution  of 
new  projects,  and  as  they  can  do  nothing  which  involves  the 
outlay  of  money  without  first  obtaining  Treasury  sanction, 
it  is  to  the  Chancellor  that  the  Minister  appeals  when  the 
officials  at  the  Treasury  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  entreaties. 
Again,  if  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  request  for  a  small 
or  large  sum  will  be  rejected,  the  Minister  will  beseech  the 
Chancellor  to  intercede  on  his  behalf  with  the  Treasury,  in 
order  to  secure  the  required  amount,  and  should  the  "  Guardian 
of  the  Purse "  be  persuaded  by  his  officials  not  to  grant  the 
favour,  an  appeal  to  the  Cabinet  is  open  to  the  dissatisfied 
Minister.f 

Lastly,  Lord  Welby  explained  that  the  Chancellor  "has  to 
decide  on  papers  which  the  Financial  or  Permanent  Secretary 
refers  to  him."  That  is,  all  questions  of  finance,  all  subjects  of 
new  expenditure,  claims  that  may  be  made  upon  the  State,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  subjects  which  have  to  be  settled  in 
the  Treasury,  and  upon  the  consideration  of  which  economy, 
efficiency,  or  extravagance  depends,  may  be  placed  before  the 
Chancellor  for  his  decision,  Lord  Welby,  however,  added  that 
"  the  extent  to  which  questions  may  be  referred  to  him  is  a 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  before  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  on 
National  Expenditure. 

t  Committee  on  National  Expenditure,  Q.  38, 
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subject  entirely  for  his  own  regulation."    He  can  please  himself 
whether  he  troubles  about  national  expenditure  or  not. 

Only  by  a  careful  scrutiny  of  details  can  the  head  of  any 
business  lay  claim  to  thorough  and  effective  control.  It  should 
not  be  enough  to  take  a  general  survey  of  large  questions  of 
policy;  to  decide  whether  so  many  millions  shall  be  voted  for 
the  army  or  navy,  or  this  tax  be  diminished  or  increased.  But 
that  is,  roughly  speaking,  nearly  all  that  many  of  the  great 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  have  done  in  the  past.  And  to 
assure  Mr.  Childers  on  this  point,  Lord  Welby  wrote  out  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  previous  Chancellors  treated 
departmental  business. 

Mr.  Lowe  (1868-73)  took  a  great  quantity  of  papers.  At  first  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  (1874-80)  did  so,  but  he  left  great  discretion  to  Mr.  Smith  (then 
Financial  Secretary).  When  he  became  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Smith  naturally  spared  him.  The  references  (mentioned  above)  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  Prime  Minister  as  well  as  Chancellor,  have  been 
limited ;  but  he  was  always  ready  to  deal  with  questions  submitted  to  him. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  as  you  may  imagine,  never  cared  for  Treasury  business. 
Sir  G.  Lewis  preferred  a  classic,  though  ready  to  deal  with  what  came  before 
him.  Sir  Charles  Wood  (Chancellor  1846-52)  had  the  reputation  of  taking 
kindly  to  Treasury  papers.  Mr.  Goulburn  (1841-46)  was  a  cross  between 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

This  comprehensive  and  enlightening  sketch  of  the  manner  in 
which  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  entrusted  with  the  control 
and  distribution  of  public  money  discharged  their  official,  as 
distinct  from  their  political,  duties,  covers  a  period  of  over  forty 
years,  from  1841  to  1883;  and  whether  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment or  not  since  then  we  shall  not  know  until  an  equally  candid 
Treasury  official  reveals  the  well-kept  secret  of  the  industry  or 
insouciance  of  more  recent  Chancellors.  Eeaders  of  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  National 
Expenditure  now  sitting  will,  however,  have  been  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  responsibility  thrown  upon  Treasury  officials.  One 
may  run  through  the  huge  Blue-book,  and,  except  for  a  casual 
reference  here  and  there,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  part  the  Chan- 
cellor takes  in  the  management  of  our  finance. 

Treasury  officials,  past  and  present,  gave  evidence.  But  as 
far  as  their  statements  of  financial  business  go,  the  Chancellor 
seems  to  be  a  person  of  little  account  in  the  department.  Occasion- 
ally mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  questions  of  policy  must 
rest  with  the  Minister  or  the  Cabinet,  or  that  the  final  decision 
lies  with  the  Chancellor;  but  that  is  all.  The  " responsibility" 
of  the  Minister  is  insisted  upon  with  a  tenacity  which  would 
suggest  that  the  officials  were  maintaining  this  as  a  shield 
between  themselves  and  the  public  were  it  not  known  that  they 
are  above  all  things  loyal  to  the  constitutional  principle  of 
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Ministerial  responsibility.  Barely,  however,  is  it  suggested  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  looks  into  the  office,  or  orders 
that  this  shall  be  done  and  that  examined  into;  and  though 
instances  are  given  of  conferences  between  permanent  officials  of 
the  Treasury  and  other  departments,  and  of  Inter-Departmental 
Committees  on  which  a  junior  Minister  and  permanent  secretaries 
sit,  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the  financial  department  at  these 
conferences  is  never  hinted  at.  As  Lord  Welby  intimated  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Childers,  which  has  already  been  quoted,  the  decisions 
arrived  at  by  the  officials  alone  are  submitted  to  the  Chancellor, 
and  he  may  look  at  them  or  not  as  he  chooses. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  National  Expenditure, 
Lord  Welby  described  in  a  concise  and  comprehensive  manner 
the  functions  of  the  Chancellor  in  regard  to  Treasury  business.* 
If  a  department,  say  the  War  Office,  required  more  money  for 
any  object,  "  unless  the  matter  is  of  such  great  importance  as  to 
go  to  the  Cabinet  direct,  it  would  come  in  the  shape  of  a  proposal 
from  the  War  Office  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  Treasury  asks 
questions  about  it.  This  induces  the  War  Office  to  put  the  whole 
case  forward,  and  then,  when  the  correspondence  (between  the 
two  departments)  is  complete,  it  is  laid  before  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  Chancellor  has  the  whole  story  before  him. 
The  value  of  the  Treasury  control,  exercised  in  that  way,  is  that 
they  have  elicited  a  full  statement  of  the  War  Office  demands. 
Then  it  is  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  say  whether 
the  benefits  of  the  proposed  increase  are  such  as  to  merit  the 
outlay,"  Lord  Welby  does  not  specifically  say  that  the  Financial 
Minister  always  gives  a  decision  on  the  points  raised.  At  any 
rate,  the  ruling  of  the  Treasury  officials  generally  prevails,  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Chancellor's  colleagues. 

Disputes  inevitably  arise  between  the  Treasury  and  the 
spending  departments  upon  the  wisdom  of  projects  which  necessi- 
tate a  call  upon  the  public  funds,  but  the  officials  usually  manage 
to  settle  these  among  themselves  without  calling  in  the  Ministers 
responsible,  so  completely  do  the  political  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments rely  on  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  the  officials  in  adminis- 
tering the  nation's  affairs.  Naturally  zealous  public  servants 
in  different  departments  occasionally  have  serious  disagreements 
on  questions  of  expenditure,  "  almost  amounting  to  altercations," 
said  one  witness.  Mr.  Chalmers,  a  principal  clerk  at  the  Treasury, 
explained  that  if  the  Admiralty,  for  instance,  put  forth  a  scheme, 
the  Treasury  would  not  question  the  advice  of  the  Admiralty  as 
to  the  technical  desirability  of  the  proposal;  but  beyond  that 
there  is  the  financial  question,  "  whether  we  have  got  the  money, 
and  how  it  should  be  distributed."  It  seems  to  be  always  a 
*  Committee  on  National  Expenditure,  Q.  2607. 
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question  of  money  with  the  Treasury  and  little  more,  not  whether 
the  service  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  State.  But  in  a 
difficulty  of  that  kind,  we  are  told,  "  the  Treasury  would  un- 
doubtedly say,  if  there  was  a  disagreement,  that  that  was  a 
matter  that  must  be  considered  by  the  Cabinet.  We  should  not 
give  a  decision  till  it  had  been  considered  "  by  the  Cabinet.  Not 
until  the  officials  have  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  these 
important  questions  is  the  Cabinet  consulted,  and  Ministers  then 
become  aware  of  the  dispute. 

And  when  some  such  discussion  does  take  place  in  the  Cabinet 
as  to  a  particular  expenditure,  apparently  it  is  not  customary  for 
the  Secretaries  of  State  to  investigate  the  affair  themselves. 
Once  more  they  fall  back  upon  the  industrious  and  all-powerful 
officials.  "  One  or  other  Minister  may  say,"  Sir  F.  Mo  watt,  the 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  told  the  Committee  on 
National  Expenditure  :  *  "  You  had  better  get  two  or  three  people 
together  from  the  departments  to  look  into  it."  To  such  an 
extent  are  these  disputed  questions  transferred  from  the  Cabinet 
to  Inter-Departmental  Committees  that  the  permanent  head  of 
the  great  spending  department  of  the  State  confessed:!  "I  do 
not  think  my  time  is  now  spent  inside  the  Treasury." 

Yet  we  are  taught  to  believe  that  Ministers,  individually  and 
collectively,  are  watching  over  the  nation's  administration  with  a 
vigilance  and  industry  that  can  only  be  described  in  Dominie 
Sampson's  favourite  swear-word,  "Prodigious!"  We  are  led  to 
think  that  they  have  thrashed  out  and  settled  every  question 
concerning  the  public  service,  and  that  the  country  should  be 
satisfied  because  the  Ministers  of  State  have  lent  to  the  controver- 
sies all  their  wisdom,  transcendent  ability,  and  unrivalled  experience. 
We  get  no  glimpse  of  these  "  two  or  three  people  from  the  depart- 
ments "  when  a  Minister  is  assuring  a  critical  House  that  he  has 
given  the  matter  full  consideration,  and  is  prepared  to  stake  the 
existence  of  the  Government  on  the  judgment  of  the  "  two  or 
three  people." 

The  Chancellor,  however,  is  credited  with  some  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  expenditure  of  the  people's  millions.  Treasury 
officials  may  unintentionally  have  represented  them  as  more 
slight  than  they  actually  are,  but  the  only  function  clearly 
attributed  to  the  Chancellor  by  the  witnesses  at  the  inquiry  is 
the  obligation  to  "exercise  control,  as  regards  tht  totals,  pro- 
posed to  him  informally  by  the  head  of  the  spending  depart- 
ments," J  which  are  "  scrutinised  with  as  much  knowledge  as 
the  Treasury  possesses  before  a  decision  is  come  to  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer." 

*  Committee  on  National  Expenditure,  Q.  1397.  f  R>-»  Q-  1398. 

J  16.,  Q.  437. 
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In  order  to  distinguish  between  the  supervision  exercised  by 
Ministers  and  officials,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  different  stages 
through  which  the  estimates  of  public  expenditure  pass  before 
they  are  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  this  I 
rely  on  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  F.  Mo  watt,  Lord  Welby, 
Sir  K.  H.  Knox  and  others  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  Treasury  receives 
any  guidance  from  Parliament  in  the  direction  of  economy. 
There  is  a  unanimous  agreement  in  the  departments  that  they 
need  not  look  in  that  quarter  for  assistance  in  the  management 
of  public  money,  for  the  requests  that  emanate  from  the  Popular 
Assembly  are  all  imperative  demands  for  increased  expenditure ; 
and  naturally  every  Minister  knows  no  greater  pleasure  than  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  those  who  make  out  a  good  case  for  expen- 
diture, and  thus  write  his  name  on  the  scroll  of  fame  as  a 
reformer.  The  province  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  in  the 
present  day  is  to  place  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  a  Minister  and 
demand  money.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  spending  of  it, 
the  difficulty  of  ways  and  means,  or  with  the  preparation  of  the 
estimates.  He  pleads,  implores,  begs ;  it  is  for  the  Minister  to 
grant  or  refuse  the  petition.  In  making  his  requests  the  member 
is  an  irresponsible  individual  with  his  eye  only  upon  his  constitu- 
encies or  the  cause  in  which  he  is  interested  for  the  moment,  and 
the  state  of  the  nation's  finances  seems  to  be  no  concern  of  his. 

Departments,  therefore,  do  not  look  to  either  Ministers  or 
Parliament  for  instructions  in  the  matter  of  expenditure  or  economy. 
The  permanent  officials  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  turn  to 
the  public  for  directions.  If  the  public  happen  to  be  in  a  mood 
to  be  lavish  in  expenditure,  as  they  generally  are  in  times  of  pros- 
perity, the  Treasury  feels  at  liberty  to  be  profuse  in  its  gifts  of 
money  to  the  various  departments.  In  the  flourishing  years 
between  1894  and  1903  it  was  thus  possible  to  increase  the 
national  annual  expenditure  from  94  to  135 J  millions,  exclusive 
of  war  costs,  without  a  protest  from  the  country.  Additional 
millions  were  found  for  the  Army,  Navy,  education,  relief  of 
farmers,  public  works,  and  other  enterprises  for  which  money 
had  been  asked  for  in  vain  in  previous  periods. 

But  when  times  are  bad,  or  the  people  are  feeling  the  pinch  of 
the  years  of  prodigality,  the  Treasury  is  the  first  to  hear  the  wails 
and  complaints,  and  then,  but  apparently  not  till  then,  the  * 
guardians  of  our  finance  begin  to  tighten  the  purse  strings.* 
After  the  recent  outcry  against  reckless  expenditure  a  spasm  of 
economy,  if  not  of  parsimony,  may  seize  the  Treasury,  and  though 
the  spending  departments  will  probably  not  cease  their  impor- 
*  Committee  on  National  Expenditure,  Q.  1418,  2527. 
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tunities,  a  marked  diminution  in  the  National  bill  of  expenditure 
may  be  expected,  and  already  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Balfour,  has  foreshadowed  that  the  Army  estimates 
are  to  be  reduced. 

Interwoven  with  public  opinion  is  the  question  of  "policy," 
which  looms  so  large  on  the  departmental  horizon,  and  in  which 
officials  find  excuses  for  extravagance  or  economy,  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  the  public  clamour  for  a  costly  policy  of  adventure  or 
administrative  reforms  the  Government  embrace  it,  and  call  it 
their  own.  "  No  doubt,"  pleaded  Mr.  Walter  Long  at  the 
Bankers'  Association  (May  13th  1903),  "the  Government  had 
made  mistakes,  but  they  had  done  their  best ;  and  if  they  had 
made  mistakes,  it  was  largely  because  the  people  of  the  country 
had  failed  to  impress  on  the  Government  what  they  ought  to  do." 
These  are  the  influences  which  bear  upon  the  Government  and 
Treasury  in  framing  the  expenditure  for  the  year. 

In  the  laborious,  delicate,  and  important  operation  of  preparing 
the  Budget  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  takes  a  much 
smaller  part  than  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  Any 
proposal  for  new  expenditure  must  be  submitted  to  the  Treasury 
for  sanction  before  the  expenditure  is  incurred,*  but  once  it  has 
received  authorisation  it  may  go  on  for  ever,  however  obsolete 
or  wasteful  the  service  may  have  become,  unless  some  irregularity 
in  the  accounts  lead  to  an  inquiry. f  By  calculating  actual 
expenditure  of  the  previous  year  and  adding  the  proposed  new 
expenditure  that  has  received  "  Treasury  approval,"  with  such 
items  as  are  anticipated  by  "policy,"  each  department  is  able  to 
prepare  a  skeleton  estimate,  based  on  the  number  of  men,  the 
programme  of  work,  and  so  on.  That  is  placed  before  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  this  is  the  first  intimation  he 
has  received  of  many  of  the  proposals.  These  estimates  must 
be  ready  in  the  autumn,  and  are  necessarily  made  up  twelve  and 
fifteen  months  before  the  money  is  spent.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
Treasury  officials  that  this  anticipation  of  events  is  the  only 
practical  method  of  doing  business  on  a  large  scale. 

While  the  work  of  drafting  the  estimates  is  in  progress,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  consulting  his  subordinates  as  to 
the  prospects  of  the  revenue  for  the  next  sixteen  or  seventeen 
months.  He  is  then  in  a  position,  said  Lord  Welby,  to  know 
how  far  his  ways  and  means  under  the  existing  taxation  will  meet 
the  proposed  charges.  If  he  is  advised  by  his  subordinates  at  the 
Treasury  that  the  revenue  is  not  likely  to  bear  the  increased 
expenditure  proposed  by  one  department  or  another,  the  Chan- 
cellor will  often  be  induced  by  his  officials  to  bring  pressure  on 
the  department  to  reduce  its  demands.  It  was  Lord  Randolph 
*  Committee  on  National  Expenditure,  Q,  35.  t  H>.,  Q.  78-80. 
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Churchill's  failure  to  accomplish  this  which  led  to  his  sensational 
resignation. 

I  have  been  present  [said  Lord  Welby  *]  at  discussions  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  when  he  has  got  the  sketch  estimates  before  him  and  has 
been  discussing  with  his  officers  what  the  financial  position  (for  the  coming 
year)  may  be,  given  such  and  such  an  expenditure.  Of  course,  when  he  has 
seen  what  the  result  will  be  he  may  bring  pressure,  and  no  doubt  he  does,  upon 
his  colleagues  and  say,  "  I  cannot  give  you  the  money,"  and  in  that  case,  no 
doubt,  there  would  be  pressure  upon  the  department  to  cut  down  such  part 
of  the  programme,  if  possible,  as  would  bring  it  within  the  sum  which  the 
Chancellor  thinks  he  can  afford. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1884,  during  the  height  of  the  agitation 
for  strengthening  the  Navy,  blamed  Mr.  Childers,  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  for  not  resisting  the  demands  of  the  Admiralty 
and  War  Office,  Mr.  Childers  replied  that  he  had  for  years  "  been 
at  work  to  reduce  the  enormous  demands  made  and  threatened 
by  the  (professional)  Naval  and  Military  authorities,  and  I  have 
succeeded  in  boiling  them  down  to  the  comparatively  small 
amounts  now  insisted  upon.  Having  so  far  succeeded,  your 
blame  fell  on  me  like  a  cold  douche."  f  Here,  at  least,  there  was 
no  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  strength  and  efficiency 
of  the  Navy  and  Army,  at  a  time  of  trouble  abroad,  was  a 
secondary  consideration,  and  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  economy. 

In  this  way  the  Cabinet  is  taught  to  think  in  millions. 
Gross  totals  are  decided  upon  before  there  is  any  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  items,  though  the  general  schemes  may,  in  many  cases, 
have  been  considered  in  the  previous  months.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  the  Cabinet  agrees  upon  the  aggregate  expenditure 
of  the  State  before  it  is  proved  that  this  expenditure  is  necessary 
and  wise,  and  as  a  rule  the  departments  manage  to  spend  all 
that  is  voted. 

The  approximate  total  having  been  submitted  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  his  officials  by  the  heads  of  the  several 
departments  and  approved  by  the  Cabinet,  the  departmental 
officials  then  proceed  to  draw  up  the  estimates  in  detail  and  send 
each  vote  separately  to  the  Treasury,  with  a  covering  letter, 
which  Members  of  Parliament  are  not  permitted  to  see.  This 
letter  explains  more  or  less  fully  the  reasons  for  any  increase  or 
decrease  in  each  item,  which  is  examined  by  a  Treasury  clerk. J 

In  preparing  these  estimates  of  the  year's  expenditure,  there 
has  never  been  any  concealment  of  the  fact  that  the  public 
departments  strive  to  secure  as  much  money  as  possible,  and 
even  more  than  it  is  necessary  to  spend  in  the  twelve  months,  § 

*  Committee  on  National  Expenditure,  Q.  2529. 

t  'Life  of  Mr.  Childers,'  Vol.  II.,  176. 

j  Committee  on  National  Expenditure,  Q.  431.  §  16.,  Q.  1510, 
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while  the  Treasury,  conscious  of  this  tendency,  directs  its  efforts 
to  the  curtailment  of  the  requisitions,  and  the  departments,  to 
outwit  the  Treasury,  resort  to  all  sorts  of  devices.  Not  only  do 
they  increase  the  estimate  beyond  the  probable  expenditure  by 
the  amount  the  Treasury  is  likely  to  reduce  it,*  but  ask  for  a 
small  sum  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  new  and  costly  under- 
taking, f  knowing  that  if  once  sanction  is  given  for  a  trifling 
expenditure  the  Government  will  be  bound  to  go  on  with  the 
work,  whatever  the  burden  on  the  taxpayers.  Parliament  itself 
is  rarely  told  what  the  outlay  on  a  given  project  will  lead  to.  J 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  public  works— of  which  the 
condemned  Gibraltar  naval  works  and  the  Uganda  railway  are 
noteworthy  instances — and  the  increase  of  pay  and  pensions  in 
the  Army,  and  the  education  votes. 

Ministers  and  officials  of  the  past  have  devised  a  system  of 
checks  and  counter-checks  for  the  control  of  expenditure  and  the 
prevention  of  waste,  as  well  as  venial  faults  and  transgressions, 
which,  if  thoroughly  carried  out  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
rules,  might  ensure  economy  and  efficiency.  In  the  spending 
departments  are  accounting  officers,  who  are  responsible  for  seeing 
that  the  expenditure  corresponds  with  the  votes  of  Parliament, 
but  instead  of  having  the  duty  imposed  on  them  of  reporting  on 
and  protesting  against  any  case  of  extravagance  or  ill-advised 
commitments  they  are  merely  required  to  see  that  the  money  is 
spent  according  to  the  regulations.  Only  in  the  event  of  the 
regulations  being  violated  are  these  important  officials  entitled  to 
record  their  objections  in  writing.  §  The  accounting  officers  are 
able  to  watch  the  work  of  the  administration  and  the  spending  of 
money,  and  as  overseers  they  would  be  invaluable  were  they  given 
more  freedom  of  action ;  but  they  are  subordinates  not  of  the 
Treasury  but  of  the  Ministers  in  charge  of  the  departments,  and 
any  complaint  from  them  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  censure 
upon  colleagues  whose  proceedings  they  overhauled,  and  on  the 
Ministers  as  well.  ||  They  do,  however,  call  attention  to  irregu- 
larities and  to  obvious  waste  at  times.  They  have  no  technical 
knowledge  1[  or  experience  of  such  things  as  guns,  ships,  con- 
tracts, etc.,  but  they  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  transac- 
tions which  come  before  them  in  their  official  capacity.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  financial  experts,  and  should  be  able  to 
discover  whether  money  has  been  well  or  unwisely  spent,  but  the 
Accountant-General  of  the  Navy  (Sir  E.  Audry)  says  he  would 
not  or  could  not  certify  that  economy  had  been  exercised,  though 
it  falls  to  him  to  examine  naval  expenditure.  '** 

Accounts  are  also  passed  under  review  in  the  Treasury,  but 

*  Committee  on  National  Expenditure,  Q.  1510.        f  Ib.t  Q.  1513.       J  16.,  Q.  1828. 
§  lb.,  Q.  13.  |  Ib.  Q.  669.  f  Ib.,  Q.  680.  **  Ib.,  Q.  719. 
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the  clerks  here  are  mainly  engaged  in  auditing  them,  comparing 
them  with  previous  expenditure  on  similar  undertakings,  and 
watching  that  the  official  regulations  are  strictly  observed. 
"  With  their  experience  of  what  the  actual  expense  has  been  in 
the  past,"  Sir  E.  H.  Knox  told  the  Committee,  "the  finance 
people  say  '  here  you  are  asking  for  more  money  than  is  necessary 
for  this  particular  thing,'  "  and  object  to  the  amount.  But,  as 
the  estimates  begin  to  arrive  at  the  Treasury  in  December,  only 
two  or  three  months  are  available  for  considering  the  proposed 
vast  outlay  before  it  is  submitted  to  Parliament.  Necessarily  the 
study  of  the  estimates  is  conducted  more  or  less  under  pressure ; 
as  Lord  Welby  says,  "  it  has  to  be  done  quickly,  and  sometimes, 
indeed,  some  of  the  late  estimates  come  in  with  barely  a  day  or 
two  to  consider  them." 

Another  precaution  for  safeguarding  the  State  against  corrupt 
dealing,  extravagance,  and  unnecessary  expenditure,  was  taken 
in  1866,  when  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Department  Act  was 
passed,  and  the  office  of  Comptroller-General  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  Board  of  Audit  were  abolished,  the  two  posts  of  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor  being  fused  into  one.  The  Comptroller  and 
Auditor-General  is  an  important  officer.  He  is  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  can  be  dismissed  only  by  the  Crown  on  a  joint 
address  from  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  his  position  being 
analogous  to  that  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  judges.  He  is  an 
officer  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  bring 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House,  known  as  the  Committee  of 
Public  Accounts,  the  items  of  expenditure,  and  to  supply  them 
with  information  on  such  matters  as  call  for  attention. 

But  Parliament,  with  its  inherent  dread  of  definitely  con- 
ferring power  on  officials,  and  its  inexplicable  practice  of  dividing 
responsibility  until  it  ceases  to  exist,  gave  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor-General  no  authority  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  representative  at  the  Treasury.  His  duty, 
according  to  the  Act,  is  to  see  that,  in  the  spending  of  money, 
the  array  of  regulations  and  rules  governing  expenditure  are 
observed,  and  to  report  to  the  Committee  any  irregularity  he  has 
discovered.  He  is  under  no  obligation  to  express  an  opinion 
respecting  the  merit  of  an  enterprise,  or  to  suggest  where 
economy  could  be  effected.*  These  officers,  however,  have  had 
the  good  sense  to  ignore  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by 
Parliament,  and  have  interpreted  their  duties  broadly.  They 
have  even  ventured  into  the  domain  of  economy,  and  the  present 
Auditor-General  has  traced  to  their  source  many  instances  of 
waste  and  inefficiency.  But  he  can  only  do  this  after  the  event 
by  watching  for  discrepancies  or  irregularities  in  the  accounts, 

*  Committee  on  National  Expenditure,  Q.  1401. 
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and  Sir  F.  Mo  watt  is  of  opinion  that,  if  this  officer  were  "  to  set 
himself  up  as  the  central  authority  for  reviewing  expenditure 
generally,  and  the  necessity  of  it,  it  would  no  doubt  create 
great  friction."  He  is  not  even  assisted  by  the  Departments 
in  detecting  and  publishing  any  laches  on  the  part  of  subordinate 
officials,  and  only  by  sending  out  queries  can  he  obtain  the 
information  he  requires  when  he  suspects  that  things  are  going 
wrong.  Brass  waste  from  the  Woolwich  Foundry  had  been  sold 
for  3s.  4d.  a  ton,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  worthless,  and  was 
afterwards  disposed  of  for  £6  and  £1  a  ton ;  but  the  War  Office 
did  not  mention  the  circumstance  or  explain  the  matter,  till 
Mr.  Eichmond  discovered  it.  He  it  was  who  caused  ^£28,000  to 
be  refunded  by  the  contractors  who  supplied  meat  to  the  troops 
in  South  Africa,*  though  the  War  Office  was  aware  of  the 
irregularity  complained  of,  and  had  taken  no  action. 

Within  the  limits  of  their  authority,  power  and  opportunities, 
which  are  not  large,  the  officials  who  keep  watch  and  ward  over 
the  public  funds  discharge  their  task  conscientiously  and  care- 
fully, but  there  can  be  no  pretence  of  guaranteeing  economy  or 
of  seeing  that  the  nation  receives  value  for  its  money,  and  waste, 
often  almost  amounting  to  reckless  extravagance,  is  constantly 
brought  to  light,  almost  by  accident,  by  the  Comptroller-General. 
A  recent  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
ten  thousand  pounds  upon  the  repair  of  the  worthless  Hecate, 
after  which  the  work  was  stopped  and  the  ship  offered  for  sale.f 
Treasury  officials  claim  that  they  inquire  into  all  expenditure,  and 
check  the  tendency  to  spend  money  needlessly,  and  especially  did 
witnesses  before  the  Committee  on  National  Expenditure  testify 
that  they  frequently  considered  whether  the  official  staff  of  the 
departments  was  unnecessarily  large.  Yet  Sir  John  Gorst  relates 
that  there  are  officers  at  the  Board  of  Educaton  who  have  not 
enough  to  do.  "  There  is  a  great  deal  of  reading  the  newspapers 
and  literary  work  done  in  the  department,"  he  told  the  Committee, 
"and  I  have  heard  of  rooms  in  which  ping-pong  is  played, 
because  there  is  nothing  else  to  do  at  the  moment,  and  they  play 
ping-pong  to  while  away  .the  time  while  they  are  waiting." 
Indeed,  Sir  John  suggests  that  neither  a  Minister  nor  the 
permanent  head  of  a  department  dare  reduce  the  staff,  for  "he 
would  make  himself  extremely  unpopular  "  if  he  were  to  do  so, 
as  would  the  head  of  the  staff  if  he  asked  the  Treasury  to  make 
an  inquiry  into  his  office. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  absolutely  denied  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  estimates,  for  no  information  is 
given  them  upon  which  to  base  criticism  on  any  item  of  expendi- 

*  Committee  on  National  Expenditure,  Q.  843. 
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tare,  save  the  exparte  statement  supplied  by  the  Minister  in 
justification  of  the  plans  prepared  by  the  officials,  and  who  never 
reveals,  but  strives  to  conceal,  the  errors  and  extravagance  of  his 
subordinates.  All  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee  on 
National  Expenditure,  have  admitted  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  less  reckless  in  accepting  proposals  for  new  expenditure 
if  members  had  more  complete  knowledge  on  the  subject,  which 
is  now  wantonly  withheld  from  them. 

The  Committee  seem  disposed  to  recommend  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  examine  the 
expenditure  more  thoroughly  than  the  Committee  of  Public 
Accounts  is  permitted  to  do  at  present.  This  is  an  important 
and  necessary  reform.  Until  the  House  of  Commons  by  such 
means  possesses  the  power  and  the  right  to  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  nation,  to  obtain  all  information  bearing  upon  them,  and 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  outlays  sanctioned 
by  the  Treasury  and  the  Government,  waste  and  extravagance 
are  inevitable,  and  no  matter  how  cautious  and  diligent  public 
officials  are,  there  will  be  no  guarantee  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

Responsible  Ministers  do  not  examine  and  criticise  the  various 
items  of  expenditure  with  a  view  to  ensure  that  value  is  received 
for  money.  That  is  left  to  officials  who  are  bound  down  by 
regulations  and  by  financial  considerations,  and  who  do  not 
adequately  disclose  any  want  of  economy.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  woefully  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  taxpayers'  money  is  expended,  and  have  little  time  and 
less  inclination  to  discuss  the  estimates  in  detail.  Many  of  the 
existing  defects  in  our  system  could  be  remedied  by  empowering 
Parliamentary  Committees  to  examine  the  nation's  accounts  and 
to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  the  expenditure. 

J.  BYEES  MAXWELL. 
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THE   BLACK   PROBLEM 

SOUTH  AFRICA  possesses  but  two  problems — the  white,  and 
the  black.  We  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  a  fair  way  of  settling 
the  first,  having  devoted  all  the  energies  of  the  Empire  and 
220  millions  of  its  money  during  the  last  few  years  to  its  solution, 
but  as  soon  as  light  begins  to  appear  on  this,  the  second  is  thrust 
very  forcibly  upon  our  notice.  Indeed,  it  was  bound  to  be  so ; 
and  it  is  at  least  a  matter  of  speculation  whether  this  second 
problem  does  not  ultimately  hold  the  key  to  the  first.  To  put  our 
Sphinx's  riddle  in  a  nutshell — What  is  to  become  of  the  Kaffir  ? 

We  have  now  an  unrivalled  opportunity  of  laying  down  once 
for  all  the  foundations  of  a  statesmanlike  native  policy.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  any  important  action  should  be  deferred 
till  federation  be  an  accomplished  fact ;  but,  meanwhile,  the  whole 
question  of  labour  is  becoming  acute,  and  there  is  danger  lest 
narrow  views  should  obtain  and  pass  into  law,  thereby  rendering 
the  ultimate  solution  of  an  intricate  subject  still  more  difficult. 
The  labour  difficulty  will  not  wait  for  federation,  and  to  many, 
labour  is  the  native  problem.  Beyond  this,  South  Africa  is 
now  in  a  state  of  flux,  in  which  the  country  is  slowly  taking 
shape  anew,  and  out  of  this  general  chaos  it  will  be  easier  to 
build  up  the  skeleton  of  a  wide  Kaffir  policy  than  afterwards, 
when  the  country  has  settled  into  the  more  or  less  fixed  lines 
of  its  development  to  which  federation  would  be  but  the  crown. 
The  Transvaal  lies  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  potter,  and  Ehodesia 
is  still  new  enough  to  take  easily — indeed,  gratefully — to  any 
far-sighted  scheme,  while  in  Cape  Colony  such  a  burning 
question  would  be  a  relief  and  go  far  to  quiet  the  land  after 
the  perpetual  racial  struggles  that  there  take  the  place  of  party 
politics.  In  the  past  we  have  generally  been  in  extremes.  The 
native  has  either  been  treated  like  a  fully  civilised  man,  or 
else  as  little  higher  than  an  animal.  He  is  neither.  He  is  a 
child  who  will  grow  to  man's  estate,  not  in  years,  but  in  genera- 
tions, and  he  needs  to  be  educated  and  trained  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  father  educates  and  trains  his  son,  so  that,  if  we 
accept  the  premise  that  the  negro  is  a  child,  we  can  most  easily 
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arrive  at  the  outlines  of  how  he  should  be  dealt  with,  by  dis- 
covering the  principles  on  which  our  children  are  successfully 
developed. 

First,  the  Kaffir,  like, the  child,  does  not  understand  unequal 
treatment.  Firm,  and  above  all,  steady  rule  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance with  the  one  as  with  the  other.  And  this  he  has  never  yet 
experienced,  as  the  merest  glance  will  prove,  and  it  may  be 
briefly  demonstrated  by  the  example  of  government.  In  Rhodesia 
the  native  lives  in  locations  Under  his  Indunas  and  a  Native 
Commissioner ;  in  the  Northern  Transvaal,  civilisation  has  hardly 
touched  him,  while,  in  other  parts  of  that  State,  the  rule  of  the 
chiefs  has  largely  broken  down  and  little  has  taken  its  place ;  in 
Natal,  while  under  his  chiefs,  from  whom  a  mild  kind  of  corvee 
is  exacted,  he  is  very  often  a  small  farmer  renting  his  land  from 
white  landlords ;  in  Basutoland  he  is  semi-independent,  while  in 
Cape  Colony  there  is  every  diversity,  from  Kaffirs  who  have  lost 
much  of  their  sense  of  tribal  unity  and  have  gained  little  instead, 
and  native  territories  with  their  magistrates,  to  quasi-civilised 
men  who  hold  the  franchise  and  who,  in  parts,  exercise  a  real 
power,  for  there  is  more  than  one  constituency  in  which  the 
election  has  been  turned  by  the  blanket  vote.  These  diverse 
conditions  do  not,  as  a  rule,  indicate  stages  in  the  progress  of 
education,  but  rather  the  same  stage,  treated  variously. 

Secondly,  if  uniformity  of  treatment  be  necessary  in  dealing 
with  children,  steadiness  in  enforcing  it  is  also  necessary,  and  to 
this  the  Kaffir  is  almost  a  stranger.  To  take  but  one  instance — 
the  native  affairs  in  Matabeleland  from  1899  to  1902.  In  1899 
the  Native  Commissioners  were  also  the  purveyors  of  labour, 
but  as  the  Imperial  Government  objected  to  this  condition  of 
things,  the  Bulawayo  Chamber  of  Mines  started  a  Labour  Bureau 
with  labour  agents  who  were  alone  authorised  to  recruit  for  the 
mines.  The  Matabele  could  not  understand  the  alteration  and 
Mahlabatsha  complained  at  Impateni  that  the  Government  was 
always  changing,  but  he  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  his  troubles. 
The  Labour  Bureau  lasted  but  ten  months,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Native  Supply  Association,  which  in  its  turn  was  dissolved, 
and  the  Government  formed  a  Native  Labour  Board  for  Southern 
Ehodesia,  replaced  in  1901  by  another  Board,  but  as  these  did 
not  answer,  for  the  natives  were  thoroughly  bewildered  and 
generally  fell  back  upon  their  old  custom  of  applying  to  the 
Native  Commissioners,  the  Boards  came  to  an  end,  and  for  the 
time  being  all  organised  effort  to  raise  labour  ended  with  them. 
For  though  the  Commissioners  were  once  more  allowed  to  notify 
the  needs  of  the  mines  to  the  Indunas,  they  were  strictly  forbidden 
to  make  the  least  effort  to  obtain  recruits. 

Thirdly,  one  of  the  chief  aims  in  training  a  child  is  to  instil 
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into  him  the  habit  of  industry,  a  habit  equally  important  for 
the  Kaffir  to  learn.  Here  again  is  a  point  in  which  we  have 
always  been  in  extremes.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  present  genera- 
tion the  Kaffir  was  a  slave  wherever  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
white  man.  When  he  was  liberated,  the  pendulum  of  public 
opinion  swung  back  to  a  point  where  not  only  was  the  barbarian 
left  in  perfect  liberty  but  he  was  held  to  be  fit  for  all  the  rights 
and  possibilities  which  the  European  has  taken  nearly  two 
thousand  years  to  arrive  at.  In  those  parts  of  Africa  where  he 
was  still  untouched  by  the  advancing  tide  of  civilisation  he  spent 
his  days  in  war,  in  wrhich  he  either  enslaved  others  or  was  himself 
enslaved.  An  end  has  now  been  put  to  this,  his  only  occupation, 
but  nothing  has  been  provided  in  its  stead,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  should  Satan  put  mischief  into  those  millions  of  idle 
hands.  Nothing,  in  short,  has  so  far  been  conducive  to  educating 
the  negro  to  any  idea  of  industry  or  the  obligations  of  citizenship, 
for  the  sentimental  idea  that  would  allow  him  all  the  privileges 
of  citizenship  ere  he  had  learnt  its  duties  is  as  injurious  to  him 
as  his  old  savage  state  in  which  neither  life  nor  property  were 
his  own. 

Whether  there  are  sufficient  Kaffirs  or  not  to  meet  the  demand 
for  unskilled  labour  in  the  mines,  in  government  employ,  and  on 
the  farms,  time  alone  can  show.  But  if  once  an  adequate  supply 
of  foreign  muscle  be  imported  and  the  cry  for  service  satisfied, 
there  is  grave  danger  that  any  fundamental  legislation  as  regards 
the  black  man  will  be  shelved,  involving  as  it  does  the  harassing 
interference  of  the  Exeter  Hall  school  of  sentimentalists  which 
can  be  turned  to  such  good  account  in  English  party  politics. 
Though  South  Africa  be  mistress  in  her  own  house,  yet  in  an 
Empire  such  as  ours  where  all  parts  are  interdependent,  the  moral 
pressure  of  one  section  is  bound  to  exercise  great  influence  in 
another,  and  rather  than  raise  the  conflict  of  attempted  inter- 
ference and  quick  resentment  of  such  interference,  the  temptation 
would  be  great  to  lay  the  whole  matter  by  in  that  vast  South 
African  pigeon-hole,  labelled  "  Waclit  een  beetje,"  when  once  the 
immediate  pressure  of  want  were  removed.  Such  inaction  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  poor  black  children  for  whom  we  are 
responsible  and  would  react  upon  us  in  an  increasing  crop 
of  trouble.  The  chain  is  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link,  and  we 
cannot  force  the  pace  in  all  branches  of  the  Commonweal  as 
we  are  doing,  and  be  content  with  a  hand  to  mouth  policy  as 
regards  the  savage  at  our  gates  as  heretofore,  without  weakening 
the  country  in  its  most  vital  part.  Unless  we  accept  this  race- 
question  as  among  our  most  urgent  difficulties  and  apply  to  it  the 
patient  attention  of  our  finest  minds,  we  shall  be  laying  up  serious 
danger  to  ourselves  in  the  future. 
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A  conference  has  but  lately  been  held  in  Bloemfontein,  and 
though  many  believed  it  must  end  in  failure,  so  conflicting  were 
the  interests,   yet  it  ended  very  satisfactorily,  and  a   Customs 
Union  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa  is  the  outcome.     In  the  face 
of  such  an  achievement,   it  can  be  no  chimera  to  expect  that 
a   similar  gathering,  to  consider  a  subject  identical  in  interest 
to  all  (such  as  General  Louis  Botha  has  lately  expressed  a  wish 
for),  will  have  a  similarly  successful  end,  and  the  benefit  to  South 
Africa  as  a  whole  would  be  incalculable.     The  conference  that 
has  recently  broken  up  came  to  several  valuable  conclusions  as  to 
the  labour  difficulty,  but  the  labour  problem  is  only  an  item  in  a 
vast  question  otherwise  left  untouched.     The  field  of  discussion 
is  singularly  unencumbered,  for,  excepting  the  Glen  Grey  Act, 
there  is  no  legislation  worthy  of  the  name  that  attempts  any 
solution  of  the  problem  before  us.     The  Glen  Grey  Act,  which  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  if  it  contained  but  one  clause,  that  of  the 
labour  tax,  could  with  advantage  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion ; 
it  contains  what  may  well  be  the  germ  from  which  to  develop 
the   social   and  political  position  of  the  negro.     By  the  simple 
division  of  land  set  apart  as  a  location  among  heads  of  families, 
who  each  receive  four  morgen  and  rights  to  a  commonage,  the 
Act  lays  the  groundwork  of  that  sense  of  responsibility  which  a 
direct  stake  in  the  country  creates,  and  which  is  a  safeguard 
against  sedition  of  all  kinds.     By  its  provisions  for  strict  entail, 
and   the  prohibition   of  any   sub-division,   a   blow  is   struck  at 
polygamy,  the  sheet-anchor  deeply  embedded  in  barbarous  super- 
stition that,  above  all  else,  hinders  the  native  from  setting  sail 
upon  the  ocean  of  progress.     This  same  law  of  primogeniture 
throws  the  younger  sons  perforce  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
cultivates  that  sense  of  self-dependence  at  present  so  conspicuously 
lacking  in  the  Kaffir. 

The  Glen  Grey  Act  does  not  increase  the  negro  franchise,  for 
which  he  is  not  ready.  Whether  he  will  ever  be  in  a  position 
to  warrant  the  gift  to  him  of  political  power,  is  impossible  to 
determine,  but  certainly  he  will  not  be  fit  to  receive  it  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  and  any  such  proposals  are  strongly  to  be  deprecated. 
It  is  wise  in  such  a  matter  to  give  due  weight  to  the  opinion  of  a 
man  like  the  father  of  the  American  negro,  Booker  Washington, 
who  would  guide  his  fellow-countrymen  along  the  path  of  educa- 
tion and  industrial  excellence  rather  than  upon  one  that  leads  to 
the  polls.  But  the  Glen  Grey  Act,  while  ignoring  any  political 
pretensions,  bestows  upon  the  Kaffirs  the  right  of  caring  for  the 
land  on  which  they  are  domiciled,  giving  them  powers,  under 
suitable  supervision,  of  raising  taxes  whereby  bridges,  roads,  and 
other  public  works  may  be  carried  out,  thus  fostering  in  them 
the  regard  for  those  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  which 
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must  ever  be  acquired  before  its  privileges  can  be  rightly  exercised. 
When  this  Act  was  passing  through  Parliament,  owing  to  the  need 
of  gaining  the  support  of  the  Western  farmers,  alcohol  was  not 
absolutely  forbidden,  but  a  system  of  local  option  was  introduced 
which  at  least  provided  the  native  with  an  opportunity  of  training 
himself  in  the  virtue  of  self-restraint,  but  now  when  its  use  is 
prohibited  in  so  many  parts,  it  would  be  possible,  as  it  would 
surely  be  wisest,  that  in  this  matter  no  temptation  should  be  left 
in  the  way  of  a  people  still  in  a  state  of  childhood. 

The  clause  in  the  Glen  Grey  Act  which  raised  the  most  con- 
troversy is  that  levying  a  tax  of  10s.  on  each  man  not  a  land- 
holder who  could  not  prove  that  for  three  months  yearly  he  had 
been  in  outside  employment,  and  the  proceeds  from  which  were 
to  be  used  to  finance  industrial  schools,  while  those  who  could 
show  the  required  bill  of  labour  had  the  10s.  remitted  them.  But 
in  spite  of  the  poetical  justice  of  this  clause  it  has  not  worked 
well  and  has  been  very  sparingly  enforced.  Whether  such  a  tax 
should  be  revived  or  not,  at  least  the  purpose  to  which  the  money 
went  should  be  fostered  by  every  means,  and  it  is  a  point  worthy 
of  consideration  whether  a  percentage  of  the  taxes  a  Kaffir  pays 
should  not  be  set  aside  to  assist  all  enterprises  in  which  he  is 
trained,  not  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  in  the  useful  arts  of  life. 
Industrial  schools  must  be  conspicuously  of  the  first  importance 
in  raising  the  Kaffir  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  a  thought  urged 
by  the  Bishop  of  Mashonaland  in  the  Keport  of  the  Chartered 
Company  of  this  year,  where  he  says,  "  the  establishment  of  what 
we  might  call  labour  schools  at  various  centres  of  missionary 
influence  would  go  far  towards  the  solution  of  the  so-called  Native 
Question.  We  must,  I  believe,  from  the  social  and  higher 
political  point  of  view,  encourage  wants,  physical,  intellectual 
and  spiritual ;  and  aim  in  all  our  missionary  work  at  training  the 
native  to  supply  those  wants  himself."  And,  indeed,  towards  such 
an  important  object  a  direct  tax  might  even  be  raised  from  those 
it  is  designed  to  benefit. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  the  disputes  of  this  year,  the  two 
points  of  native  taxation  and  native  labour  should  have  been  so 
entangled,  raising  as  it  does  among  many  people,  an  opposition 
to  any  imposts  being  laid  upon  the  black  loafer,  lest  any  undue 
infringement  of  the  "liberty  of  the  subject"  be  inferred.  The 
occupants  of  Savage  South  Africa  are  provided  with  a  stable 
government,  not  only  just,  but  indulgent  in  all  its  dealings  with 
them,  with  protection  of  life  and  property  and  every  blessing 
of  a  beneficent  rule.  And  for  these  privileges  he  pays  little,  too 
little.  It  is  better  that  he  should  learn  to  give  a  fair  quota 
towards  a  state  of  things  of  which  he  will  be  increasingly  apprecia- 
tive, and  as  pointed  out  already,  such  contribution  could  be  used 
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for  his  further  education  and  advancement  in  civilisation.  He  is, 
he  ought  to  be,  easily  in  a  position  to  support  a  fair  measure  of 
taxation.  A  Kaffir's  wardrobe  is  not  an  item  of  serious  expense; 
his  food  is  generally  provided  for  him,  and  his  wants  are  few,  while 
he  can  earn  as  much,  and  more,  than  an  English  labourer  at 
home,  and  unlike  the  white  toiler  he  has  few  claims  to  meet. 

Even  though  it  may  be  necessary  at  present  to  bring  in  foreign 
labour  in  order  to  develop  the  country  as  quickly  as  our  impatient 
ambition  desires,  i/t  need  only  be  a  very  temporary  measure. 
If  all  the  able-bodied^South  African  natives  would  work  for 
only  six  months  in  the  year,  a  thing  they  do  not  do,  we  should 
have  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  all  our  requirements.  Mean- 
while, a  slow  improvement  is  taking  place,  as  may  be  illustrated 
from  Matabeleland,  where  last  year  rather  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  physically  fit  spent  three  months  each  in  service,  the 
best  returns  yet  made  in  that  part.  That  same  region,  too,  will 
double  its  ebony  population  in  the  next  eight  years  at  the  present 
rate,  and  throughout  the  land  the  negro  is  an  exceptionally  prolific 
race,  a  fact  that  is  hardly  given  sufficient  weight  in  computations 
of  future  wage-earners.  Mr.  Ehodes  has  said  that  the  only 
thing  a  native  applies  his  mind  to  is  the  multiplication  of  children, 
a  trait  that  has  generally  evoked  our  dismay,  but  which  has  its 
good  side  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer  of  labour. 

Between  present  numbers  and  future  expectations,  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  do  our  duty  by  these  dark  children,  and  it 
should  soon  be  possible  for  us  to  bow  out  the  foreigner  from 
South  Africa.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  as  an  unskilled 
workman  the  Kaffir  is  unrivalled  among  the  coloured  races. 

I.  BOBBIE. 
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THE   MYSTERY   OF   MAN-HUNTING. 

OF  all  beakless  things  that  have  no  wings  the  most  difficult 
to  catch  is  the  American  Indian.  He  has  the  Australian  black 
fellow's  instinct  for  locality,  the  BhiFs  eye  for  cover,  the  Kaffir's 
physical  endurance,  the  Boer's  ingenuity  in  contriving  ambus- 
cades, and  he  possesses,  in  addition,  an  old,  cold  sort  of  courage 
which  makes  him  the  equal  of  any  white  man  when  it  is  a 
question  of  squeezing  out  of  some  tight  corner. 

When  evading  pursuit  on  foot  (a  mounted  man  is  so  con- 
spicuous on  the  high  prairies  that  he  generally  prefers  to  dispense 
with  his  pony)  he  can  travel  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  a  day,  or 
even  more  if  winter  time  and  he  can  beg  or  steal  a  pair  of  snow- 
shoes  from  his  friends  on  the  nearest  reserve.  He  never  loses 
his  way  either  on  the  prairie  or  in  the  bush;  for  whether  he 
journeys  by  day  or  by  night  a  map  of  the  road  is  graved  indelibly 
in  the  tablets  of  his  consciousness.  Wherever  there  is  hiding  for 
a  coyote  he  lies  secure  from  observation ;  in  an  emergency  he 
will  use  a  stray  steer  or  horse  as  movable  cover,  just  as  does  the 
sportsman  who  is  stalking  geese  on  a  wheat-stubble  in  Manitoba 
or  Assiniboia.  Though  he  must  needs  leave  a  trail  behind  him, 
he  is  careful  to  make  it  difficult  to  read.  He  will  run  backwards, 
take  flying  leaps  on  this  side  and  that,  and  tramp  for  long 
distances  through  creeks  and  along  the  oozy  margins  of  sloughs 
and  hay-swamps.  Should  a  river  cross  his  line  of  retreat,  he  will 
voyage  for  a  few  miles  a-straddle  on  a  log  rolled  down  from  flood- 
mark  (a  waif  from  the  drive-master's  herd),  or,  if  it  is  early  spring, 
couched  supine  on  an  ice-floe.  He  well  understands  the  use  of  a 
badger's  or  gopher's  hole  as  a  help  to  discerning  the  far-away 
sound  of  a  galloping  patrol.  So  long  as  the  hue  and  cry  is  out, 
he  never  camps,  except  in  a  hollow  or  gulch  where  the  figures  of 
his  pursuers,  should  they  come  on  him  by  night,  must  show  up 
against  the  ever-gleaming  sky.  He  sleeps  with  his  whole  being 
coiled  up  for  a  spring ;  the  noise  of  a  snapping  twig  or  a  jingle  of 
accoutrements  is  always  sufficient  to  wake  him,  and  as  soon  as 
he  is  awake  he  is  ready  for  action. 
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He  has  eyes  that  can  take  in  the  whole  of  a  prairie  landscape 
at  a  glance ;  a  distant  sparkle  of  sunlight  on  a  gun-barrel,  or  the 
flight  of  startled  birds  along  the  horizon,  or  a  wisp  of  smoke  from 
a  carefully-concealed  fire  are  never  overlooked.  More  often  than 
not  the  Indian  fugitive  obtains  supplies  of  food  from  his  com- 
patriots— strips  of  deer's  meat,  for  example,  are  hung  up  on  a 
certain  tree  outside  the  boundary  of  their  reservation — or  by 
running  off  cattle  or  sheep  belonging  to  ranchers  in  the  outlying 
districts ;  but  even  when  these  forms  of  commissariat  fail  he 
continues  to  live  on  the  country.  There  is  plenty  of  provender 
to  be  found  in  the  most  barren  territory  of  the  North-West — if 
only  you  know  where  to  find  it !  Finally,  when  he  knows  that 
he  is  cornered  and  decides  to  sell  his  life  for  what  it  will  fetch,  he 
is  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  a  grizzly  or  a  bull-moose  whose 
cow  has  been  shot.  The  annals  of  the  North- West  Mounted 
Police  show  that  nearly  thirty  men,  many  of  them  experienced 
trackers,  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt  to  bring  in  outlawed 
Indians  during  the  last  twelve  peaceful  years. 

Bon  rat,  bon  chat :  since  the  Ked  Man  is  the  subtlest  in 
evasion  and  the  most  courageous  of  two-legged  game,  it  follows 
that  the  North- Western  "tracker"  is  the  most  accomplished 
man-hunter  in  the  world.  The  exploits  of  Major  Burnham, 
Colonel  S.  B.  Steele,  and  other  professors  of  prairie-craft,  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  genius  for  scouting  in 
South  Africa,  prove  that  the  best  of  these  men  can  readily  adapt 
their  art  to  a  new  set  of  natural  circumstances  and  hold  their 
own  with  those  who  were  born  and  trained  on  the  veld. 

In  a  life  of  many  wanderings  I  have  seen  no  finer  specimens 
of  manhood  than  these  keepers  of  the  King's  peace  on  the  away- 
back  reserves  of  Western  Canada.  Faces  tanned  with  the  tropical 
suns  of  the  prairie  summer  and  the  white-hot  cold  of  the  prairie 
winter ;  muscles  of  iron  and  nerves  of  steel  tempered  and  attuned 
by  a  life  in  the  vivid  airs  of  the  unfenced  wilderness ;  a  power 
of  vision  that  can  discover  the  jack-rabbit  hiding  among  the 
enshadowed  snow-wreaths  of  the  bush  when  he  wears  his  winter's 
coat  of  snow-white  fluff,  and  only  the  creature's  brooding  eye, 
small  and  faintly  gleaming  as  a  jet  bead,  betrays  his  presence ; 
hearing  that  can  distinguish  between  the  flight  of  sand-hill  crane 
and  the  flight  of  wild  geese,  flying  cloud- high  in  the  moonless 
midnight;  speech  which  has  the  rhythm  of  Walt  Whitman's 
poetry  (never  to  be  properly  appreciated  by  those  who  only  know 
the  jerky  sing-song  of  the  Eastern  States),  and  is  full  of  quaintly 
apposite  words  and  phrases,  survivals  or  revivals  of  Shakespeare's 
English;  such  are  Nature's  gifts  to  the  warders  of  the  great 
plains  and  of  the  forest  boundaries  of  the  North- West.  All  these 
men  are  trained  in  the  art  of  man-hunting;  for  reserves  are 
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many,  and  mounted  policemen  are  few,  and  so  it  often  happens 
that  a  "two-year-old"  constable  has  the  sole  charge  of  a 
whole  tribe  of  Indians,  most  of  whom  consider  that  they  have 
done  their  duty  by  the  farm-instructor  attached  to  the  reserve 
when  the  planting  of  two  or  three  acres  with  grain  and  a 
rood  or  so  with  potatoes  has  been  finished  in  the  intervals  of 
smoking  kini-kinik  and  grumbling  at  the  squaws.  Seeding  over, 
the  treaty  payments  are  made ;  then,  just  as  the  mosquitoes  are 
most  numerous  and  most  blood-thirsty,  the  policeman  on  outpost 
duty  finds  that  he  must  live  in  the  saddle.  Despite  the  efforts  of 
the  traders  who  attended  the  ceremony  of  dispensing  the  bounty 
of  the  Great  White  Chief,  there  is  still  a  little  cash  in  the  tepees 
and  mud-plastered  shacks ;  somehow  some  of  it  is  exchanged  for 
whiskey,  a  sure  solvent  of  Indian  civilisation. 

The  presence  of  a  keg  of  this  perilous  stuff  soon  becomes 
obvious  to  the  lonely  tenant  of  the  little  barrack  room ;  the  war 
cries  (la-la-la-lo-ee ;  the  last  syllable  pitched  an  octave  higher 
than  the  rest)  of  the  convivial  crowd  about  a  bonfire  can  be  heard 
for  miles.  The  policeman  gets  into  his  boots,  saddles  his  horse, 
and,  riding  boldly  into  the  shifting  circle  of  firelight,  seizes  the 
keg  and  empties  its  contents  on  the  thirsty  soil.  The  colour  of 
his  coat  and  the  gleam  of  his  revolver  have  a  sobering  effect  on 
the  crowd,  and  he  sits  down  by  the  fire  and  carefully  (and  regret- 
fully) empties  the  keg,  paying  no  attention  whatever  to  the 
muttered  threats  of  the  bystanders.  Having  trampled  out  the 
blaze,  he  remounts  and  rides  off  to  the  chief's  house  and  collects 
a  little  information  in  the  King's  name.  The  chief  himself  knows 
nothing ;  perhaps  the  little  man  in  a  black  beard  and  a  buckboard 
who  visited  John  Spoon  two  nights  ago,  could  explain  the  appear- 
ance of  the  keg. 

John  Spoon,  when  he  is  not  hunting  fur,  lives  three  miles 
away  on  the  trail  to  the  nearest  town.  Not  being  a  tenderfoot, 
the  policeman  decides  not  to  visit  John's  tepee.  In  the  first 
place,  John  is  a  mighty  liar ;  secondly,  John  would  not  be  found 
at  home ;  thirdly,  John  was  only  the  middleman.  Much  better 
to  ride  after  the  man  in  the  buckboard.  And  so,  just  as  the  first 
faint  flush  of  the  true  dawn  appears  above  the  Eastern  rim  of  the 
grey-green  prairie,  a  tall  man,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  ("the 
flies  are  a  holy  terror,"  he  mutters)  is  seen  standing! at  a  place 
where  half-a-dozen  trails  are  tied  together  in  a  seemingly  inex- 
tricable knot.  There  is  a  tiny  spring  of  clear  clean  water  in  a 
ring  of  willows,  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  tangle ;  that  is  why 
so  many  travellers  camp  thereabouts.  After  a  long  study  of  the 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spring  the  man  with  the  pipe  laughs 
to  himself  and  then  whistles  twice  or  thrice.  There  is  a  s withering 
noise  among  the  willows,  and  the  face  of  an  old  horse,  a  face  as 
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wise  as  it  is  long,  appears  among  the  branches.  "  Come  along, 
Pedro,"  cries  the  policeman,  "  and  you  shall  have  your  oats 
before  noon.  We're  not  as  green  as  they  think,  boy,"  this  as  he 
mounts,  "  and  I  should  say  we  know  fresh  wheel-marks  when  we 
see  'em.  Git  up,  boy." 

But  given  a  little  luck,  it  is  easy  enough  to  find  a  travelling 
saloon  on  four  wheels,  and  even  to  seek  out  the  spot  where  the 
saloon  keeper,  so  soon  as  he  heard  the  noise  of  pursuit,  cache'd 
the  consignment  for  a  reserve  twenty  miles  farther  from  town. 
To  catch  an  Indian  cattle-thief  is  a  very  different  matter.  The 
student  of  prairie-craft,  even  if  he  has  earned  a  stripe  or  two  by 
obtaining  the  conviction  of  one  of  these  pestilential  fellows  who 
sell  liquid  damnation  to  the  denizens  of  the  reserves,  will  probably 
find  it  advisable  to  call  in  a  specialist.  When  Constable  H., 
whose  first  achievement  in  man-hunting  has  been  related,  was 
informed  that  a  rancher  in  a  small  way  of  business,  living  on  the 
western  boundary  of  his  sphere  of  influence,  had  lost  three  steers 
that  summer,  he  went  the  right  way  to  work  in  the  first  instance. 
He  rode  over  the  reserve  and,  as  a  result  of  personal  observation 
and  of  diplomatic  inquiries,  discovered  that  all  his  people  could 
be  accounted  for.  Some  were  away  fishing  for  sturgeon  in  the 
South  Saskatchewan ;  others  were  getting  hay  or  burning  lime ; 
others,  again,  were  earning  wages  on  farms  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  John  Spoon  was  safe  in  the  doctor's  hands.  The  constable 
reported  to  headquarters,  and  the  superintendent  sent  up  Jacob 
McKay,  a  tracker  with  twenty  years'  experience,  and  just  a  drop 
or  two  of  Indian  blood  in  his  veins  (i.e.,  a  tracker  both  born  and 
made),  to  collect  and  collate  the  circumstantial  evidence.  Early 
in  September  the  constable  and  Jacob  McKay  and  the  writer 
packed  their  shot-guns  and  a  cavalry  tent  into  a  democrat  and 
set  out  on  a  week's  shooting  expedition,  both  wild-fowl  and 
prairie-chicken  being  plentiful  that  season. 

Jacob  was  a  little  man  with  a  singularly  impassive  face  and 
an  excellent  gift  of  silence ;  but  for  the  size  and  brightness  of  his 
eyes  you  would  have  written  him  down  as  a  fellow  of  little  or  no 
account.  It  was  not  until  the  third  day  out  that  he  gave  a  proof 
of  his  powers  of  observation.  At  noon  that  day,  after  following 
a  huge  flock  of  chicken  for  a  whole  morning,  we  came  to  a 
little  shack  of  saddled  logs  by  a  ten-acre  field  of  wheat.  The 
owner  of  this  small  outlying  farm  was  absent,  and  the  door  was 
secured  by  a  large  padlock.  "H'm,"  said  Jack,  "  he'll  be  back 
afore  evening ;  another  o'  them  old  travellers  from  Ked  Kiver 
that  prefer  huntin'  to  farmin'  every  time."  "  How  do  you  do  ?  " 
asked  the  constable.  Jacob  walked  to  the  wood-pile,  picked  up 
an  ancient  axe  with  a  well-worn  handle.  "If  he  was  travelling 
he'd  have  his  axe,  sure !  Either  he's  fishin'  or  he's  huntin'.  Not 
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that  I  heard  ever  a  sot  *  to-day.  An'  wherever  you  find  a  man 
with  one  of  these  straight-handled  axes,  you  may  be  certain-sure 
he  once  lived  at  Eed  Eiver.  This  stick  of  old  ash  was  shipped  from 
the  old  country  in  the  old  times  when  the  Company  owned  us 
all.  Afterwards  there  was  free  trade,  an'  the  crook-handles  from 
Canada  and  all  the  States  came  in  use,  which  are  a  sight  handier 
but  not  for  tin  old-timer  who  was  brought  up  on  a  straight  stick, 
see?  "  We  who  had  not  seen  the  ancient  axe  lying  among  the 
sticks  of  fire-wood  saw  the  force  of  his  reasoning.  And  then  he 
suggested  that  we  should  return  to  the  shack  after  trying  for 
wild-fowl  in  a  chain  of  sloughs  hard  by,  and  spend  the  night  with 
this  squatter  (the  land  thereabouts  was  not  surveyed,  and  he  had 
no  legal  right  to  be  there)  and  see  if  he  could  give  us  any  news  of 
the  missing  cattle. 

Sure  enough  the  man  who  owned  the  shack,  a  typical  French 
half-breed,  returned  in  the  owl-light  with  a  string  of  gold-eye  and 
pike.     He  had  little  English ;  not  enough,  in  point  of  fact,  to 
express  his  delight  at  receiving  visitors.     Supper  over,  we  sat 
round  a  fire  outside  the  doorway ;    Jacob    and  Jean  Ba'tiste 
exchanged  yarns,  fantastic  tales  of  Eed  Eiver  life  told  in  a  dialect 
that  was  an  amalgam  of  Canadian  French  and  Cree.    Later  on 
Jacob  gave  Jean  Ba'tiste  a  dram  of  rye  whiskey  and  Jean  Ba'tiste 
pulled  a  fiddle  out  of  a  skin-bag.    Then  it  is  supposed  that  the 
tracker  got  a  little  useful  news ;  when  and  how  neither  of  the 
English-speaking  guests  could  say.     Next  morning  as  the  democrat 
moved  out  on  a  hay-trail  Jacob  told  us  that  Jean  Ba'tiste  had 
seen  an  Indian  who  was  not  an  Indian  (meaning  that  he  could 
not  speak  Cree,  the  only  Indian  tongue  known  to  the  Eed  Eiver 
m&tis)  fishing  from  a  black  stone  on  the  river-beach.     "  There's 
our  man,  sure,"  said  Jacob,  "  an'  not  so  far  away,  I  guess.    If  he 
can't  speak  Cree,  he  must  be  a  Blackfoot  that  strayed  up  north. 
An  outlaw  from  the  reserves  down  below  in  Alberta,  I  should  say ; 
there's  a  big  black  mark  against  his  name,  or  he  would  never  have 
ventured  into  the  Cree  country.    An'  sposin'  he  has  no  horse  he 
won't  ever  go  far  from  his  camp  except  his  belly  tells  him. 
Well,  we'll  stay  round  here  till  we  get  news  of  him.     Keep 
your  eyes  skinned,  boys,  when  you  are  out  hunting ;  it's  business 
now."    And  from  that  time  forth  the  rising  of  a  cloud  of  clu-clu- 
clucking  chickens  or  the  flight  of  a  squadron  of  duck  was  no  more 
to  me  than  the  scattering  of  fallen  leaves  in  autumn  winds ;  so 
infinitely  alluring  is  that  oldest  and  most  honourable  of  man- 
kind's diversions— the  sport  of  man-hunting.     I  thought  I  saw 
a  dusky  body  crouching  in  every  scrap  of  bush;   every  branch 
of  wind-fall  assumed   the  aspect  of  the  outlaw's  gun ;  and   the 

*  =shot.     Those  with  a  tiny  drop  of  Indian  blood  in  them,  though  white  men  to 
all  appearance,  cannot  get  the  sound  "  sh," 
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figure  of    the  unseen    Blackfoot    stalked  gigantic  through  all 
my  dreams. 

Jacob  took  the  horse  out  of  the  democrat  as  soon  as  we  were 
out  of  sight  of  Jean  Ba'tiste's  shack,  and  spent  that  afternoon  and 
evening  searching  the  wooded  terraces  along  the  river  which, 
in  that  portion  of  its  course,  runs  two  hundred  feet  or  so 
below  prairie-level.  He  took  the  horse  with  him  because  the 
Western  native  pony  (a  creature  seldom  kept  in  a  stable)  has  a 
wonderful  power  of  scent,  and  invariably  discovers  the  presence  of 
a  dangerous  beast  (four-legged,  two-legged  or  no-legged ;  that  is 
to  say,  bear,  Indian  or  rattlesnake)  long  before  his  rider  can  see 
or  hear  anything  out  of  the  common.  The  plain  truth  is  that  it 
takes  a  man  and  a  horse  to  make  a  first-rate  tracker.  When 
Jacob  returned  that  evening  and  told  us  of  his  discoveries,  he  did 
not  forget  to  give  a  word  of  praise  to  his  four-footed  assistant. 
"  The  old  hoss,"  he  said,  "  has  earned  his  oats.  He  was  terrible 
uneasy  passing  a  poplar-bluff;  so  I  hopped  down  and  looked 
through  it,  and  found  a  place  where  a  steer  had  lately,  may  be, 
committed  suicide  by  walkin'  down  somebody's  throat,  an'  some- 
body had  stepped  in  an'  taken  the  hide  an'  tried  to  burn  the  rest, 
but  I  guess  rain  had  put  the  fire  out.  The  cattle-thief  is  watching 
in  this  neighbourhood,  that's  a  wholesome  fact.  I  saw  a  good 
few  beaten  trails  for  a  single  man  leading  to  and  from  the  river, 
but  it  was  too  dark  to  study  'em.  To-morrow  morning,  boys, 
we'll  see  if  we  can  rope  the  fellow  in." 

The  task  proved  easier  than  we  had  expected.  As  we  drove 
down  towards  the  river  in  the  early  morning,  Jacob  stood  up 
behind  the  driver  and  made  a  study  of  the  monstrous  circuit  of 
the  horizon.  Presently  his  gaze  became  fixed  on  a  little  far- 
away hillock,  the  grip  of  his  left  hand  on  my  shoulder  tightened, 
and  he  began  to  whistle  through  his  teeth.  I  looked  round  and 
up  at  him ;  his  face  had  a  curious  drawn  expression  as  though  he 
was  in  pain ;  his  eyes  were  mere  points  of  light  under  his  right 
hand. 

"  See  anything?"  asked  the  constable,  offering  to  pull  in  the 
horse.  " Drive  on  like  hell,"  snapped  the  tracker,  "there's 
nothing  to  be  said  o*  done  yet."  A  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on 
we  came  into  a  piece  of  poplar  wood,  and  the  hillock  was  no 
longer  visible.  Jacob  told  us  to  stop,  and  jumped  out;  "there 
was  a  man  lying  low  on  yonder  rise,"  he  said,  "  I  caught  a  sight 
of  his  eyes  and  head  for  a  moment."  "  How  are  you  going  to 
get  there?"  asked  the  constable.  "If  I  saw  him,"  said  the 
tracker,  "it's  likely  he  saw  me  looking  out.  In  course,  he'll 
think  we  are  just  an  outfit  o'  chicken-hunters,  as  chicken  were 
flyin'  past  his  look-out,  an'  jerkin'  round  in  their  flight  just 
as  they  caught  a  glimpse  o'  him — the  beauty !  You  fellows 
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stay  here  an'  light  a  fire  for  appearance'  sake — he'll  think 
we  are  boiling  the  kettle  for  breakfast,  and  I'll  slip  up  on  the 
rise.  Mind  you  make  a  good  smudge,  he'll  be  sure  to  stay  and 
watch  it."  Whereupon  Jacob  grabbed  the  constable's  revolver, 
overhauled  it  carefully,  loaded  up,  and  walked  into  the  bluff. 
After  that  we  saw  no  more  of  him  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so. 
Then  we  heard  a  far-off  revolver  shot  from  the  direction  of  the 
rise,  and  the  constable  rode  off  at  full  speed  towards  the  sound. 
I  followed  as  best  I  could  over  the  rough  prairie ;  when  I  arrived 
at  the  rendezvous  there  were  three  men  there  comfortably  seated, 
and  chatting  in  a  friendly  way.  The  third  man — as  ragged  a 
specimen  of  a  Blackfoot  as  I  have  ever  seen — was  smoking 
Jacob's  pipe,  and  seemed  as  happy  as  an  Indian  can  be.  But  for 
the  revolver  at  full  cock  by  the  constable's  side  you  would  have 
said  it  was  a  happy  meeting,  a  sort  of  family  party. 

Jacob  had  reached  the  rise  by  a  very  round-about  way,  making 
the  best  use  of  every  scrap  of  cover.  In  the  end  he  came  up 
behind  the  man,  fired  a  shot  in  the  air,  and  caught  him  on  the 
run.  Had  he  been  armed  the  tale  might  have  ended  more 
dramatically.  Afterwards  we  learned  that  the  thief,  who  was 
also  wanted  for  stealing  cattle  in  Alberta — he  had  been  one  of  a 
gang  who  stole  on  a  large  or  commercial  scale — had  lived  for 
three  years  in  the  unsettled  country  which  stretches  along  the 
eastern  borders  of  Alberta,  and  had  actually  spent  the  last  eight 
months  on  the  Saskatchewan.  I  think  he  was  not  sorry  to  be 
caught  at  last. 

The  capture  of  this  much  enduring  cattle  thief  is  a  typical 
instance  of  the  successful  tracker's  work.  The  art  of  hunting 
down  Indians  is  nine  parts  strategy  and  one  part  tactics ;  in 
other  words,  once  the  hunter  is  in  touch  with  his  quarry  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  run  him  down.  Had  Jacob  McKay  found 
his  man  gone  when  he  reached  the  little  hillock  which  formed  the 
enemy's  look-out  post,  he  would  have  been  able  to  follow  his 
trail  over  the  prairie  and  through  the  bush  as  surely  (though  not 
as  quickly)  as  any  creature  that  hunts  by  scent.  But  by  causing 
his  opponent  to  believe  that  he  and  his  companions  were  merely 
a  party  of  sportsmen  out  after  prairie  chicken — the  order  to  light 
a  smoky  fire,  such  as  is  made  by  the  tenderfoot,  who  cannot  tell 
dry  from  half-dry  fuel,  was  a  stroke  of  genius — and  then  stealing 
up  to  him  just  as  a  sportsman  steals  up  to  a  slough  full  of  wild- 
fowl, he  saved  much  time  and  trouble,  and  gave  the  quarry  no 
chance  of  escape  whatever. 

E.  B.  OSBORN. 
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BRITISH   EAST   AFRICA   AND   UGANDA* 

LITTLE  is  heard,  since  the  disappearance  of  the  East  African 
Company,  of  the  commercial  enterprises,  or  of  the  great  religious 
and  philanthropic  undertakings,  from  which  so  much  was  at  one 
time  expected  in  that  part  of  the  world  known  as  British  East 
Africa  and  Uganda.  In  fact  no  instance  better  exemplifies  the 
rapidity  with  which  oblivion  overtakes  a  British  colony  or 
dependency  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  a  theatre  of  diplomatic 
or  internal  difficulties. 

A  superficial  observer  would  doubtless  infer  that  the 
subsequent  history  of  these  regions  must  have  been  one  of 
stagnancy.  Even  a  careful  thinker  might  be  pardoned  if,  in 
spite  of  the  completion  of  the  Uganda  Bailway  and  the  presence 
of  native  East  African  troops  at  the  Coronation,  he  ventured  to 
conclude  that  there  had  been  at  least  some  relaxation  of  effort. 
Yet  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  activity  of  the 
local  administrations  in  East  Africa  and  Uganda  has  been  intense 
and  unremitting,  while  the  constant  shaping  and  reshaping  of  the 
civil  and  military  administrations  to  suit  changing  circumstances 
bespeak  an  almost  equal  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  There  has  been  neither  stagnancy  nor  relaxation. 
The  proofs  of  activity  are  manifold.  The  country  has  been 
opened  up,  law  and  order  established,  the  sphere  of  effective 
occupation  is  being  constantly  enlarged,  and  the  trade  in  slaves  has 
long  since  ceased  to  exist.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  journey  from  the 
coast  to  the  capital  of  Uganda — formerly  an  affair  of  months — 
can  now  be  performed  by  railway  and  lake-steamer  in  one  week, 
and  before  long  will  occupy  but  three  days.  Begular  courts  of 
justice  are  at  work,  and  the  natives  are  gradually  resorting  to 
them  for  the  settlement  of  internal  disputes  which  till  lately 
were  decided  by  mutual  violence.  A  railway  and  a  civil  police 

*  The  East  Africa  and  Uganda  Protectorates  are  entirely  independent  of  one 
another  and  are  not  even  subject,  like  Madras  and  Bombay,  to  a  common  authority 
on  the  spot.  Each  deals  with  the  Foreign  Office  direct.  Roughly,  East  Africa 
extends  from  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  on  the  west,  and 
from  German  East  Africa  on  the  south  to  the  borders  of  Abyssinia  on  the  north, 
while  Uganda  comprises  the  region  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
and  io  traversed  by  the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile. 
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have  been  organised ;  the  former  are  as  yet  chiefly  Indian,  but 
the  latter  are  recruited  principally  from  local  sources.  Two 
battalions  of  African  native  infantry  have  been  raised,  including 
at  present  some  Soudanese  but  intended  ultimately  to  consist  of 
purely  local  material.  Internal  petty  trade  is  on  the  increase. 
Famines  are  alleviated  and  medical  relief  has  been  brought 
within  reach  of  the  people.  And,  under  the  protection  of  Govern- 
ment, Christianity  and  education  have  made  remarkable  progress, 
apparently  of  a  genuine  kind,  in  the  Protectorate  of  Uganda. 

So  far  well.  The  administration  has  not  been  idle,  and  in 
many  departments  its  efforts  have  met  with  success.  But  one 
must  always  remember  that  a  serious  defect  in  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Protectorates  might  be  held  to  impair  the  credit  of 
their  achievements  in  other  directions.  Unfortunately  the  Protec- 
torates are  not  self-supporting  and  show  no  signs  of  becoming  finan- 
cially independent  in  the  immediate  future.  Without  a  subvention 
from  home  the  service  of  the  Uganda  Eailway  cannot,  in  present 
circumstances,  be  maintained ;  and  the  very  existence  of  the  civil 
and  military  administration  depends  upon  grants-in-aid  from  the 
British  exchequer.  The  total  expenditure  *  of  the  two  Pro- 
tectorates for  the  year  1900-1  was  £421,950,  whereas  their  joint 
incomes  amounted  to  only  £87,575,  representing  a  deficit  of 
£334,375  for  the  year,  or,  if  the  expenses  of  the  Ogaden  Somali 
expedition  (£34,135)  be  eliminated  as  exceptional,  of  £300,240 ; 
that  is,  a  deficit  of  77J  per  cent,  on  the  total  ordinary  budget. 
The  accounts  of  the  railway  are  omitted  from  this  statement,  but 
they  similarly  exhibit  a  deficit.!  The  development  of  most  of  our 
important  over-sea  possessions  has  presented  either  no  difficulty 
at  all  or  only  difficulties  of  a  political  and  military  order,  the  mere 
removal  of  which  was  sufficient,  as  in  the  case  of  India,  to  place 
the  finances  of  the  country  on  a  sound  and  stable  basis.  In  East 
Africa  and  Uganda  international  or  political  difficulties  no  longer 
exist,  but  a  grave  economic  problem  remains.  Until  it  is  solved 
the  situation  must  be  regarded  with  dissatisfaction  by  English- 
men in  general,  among  whom  it  is  an  axiom  that  every  colony 
should  pay  its  own  way,  and  with  still  greater  disfavour  perhaps 
by  the  Protectorate  officials  themselves,  to  whom  financial 
dependence  on  the  Home  Government  is  with  its  attendant 
obligations  necessarily  distasteful.  For  this  reason  a  few  remarks 
on  the  situation  may  be  permitted  even  to  a  stranger  who  has 
spent  but  a  few  months  in  the  country. 

The  cause  of  the  deficit  is  not  due  to  any  administrative 

*  These  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  Uganda  estimates  and  the  East  Africa 
actuals. 

t  It  nm-.t  be  remembered  that  during  the  construction  of  the  line  the  railway 
has  treated  its  own  construction  materials  as  goods  carried,  so  increasing  the 
nominal  receipts. 
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extravagance — for  the  work  of  Government  could  not  be  carried 
on  in  a  befitting  manner  with  less  than  the  existing  establish- 
ments— but  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  which  offers 
few  taxable  assets.  Deficient  revenue,  not  excessive  expenditure, 
is  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  is  therefore  expansion  of  income 
at  which  we  must  aim  rather  than  curtailment  of  expenses; 
though  the  importance  of  rigid  economy,  especially  of  outlay 
which  is  not  immediately  remunerative,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  on. 

The  present  taxes  are  the  utmost  that  the  country  in  its 
actual  condition  can  bear.  The  African  natives  pay  a  direct 
contribution  in  the  form  of  a  hut-tax ;  but  their  cash  earnings 
and  profits  are  so  small,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
allow  them  the  option  of  payment  in  kind  or  by  personal 
labour.  No  financial  benefit  could  accrue,  therefore,  from  in- 
creasing this  tax,  even  if  considerations  of  justice  and  policy 
did  not  forbid  any  step  of  the  kind  being  taken.  Customs  on 
imported  and  exported  goods,  the  duty  on  ivory,  fees  connected 
with  the  occupation  of  land  and  the  acquisition  of  mining  rights, 
porter  registration  fees,  gun  and  sporting  license  fees  and  excise 
dues,  of  which  the  incidence  is  chiefly  upon  Europeans  and 
Asiatics,  are  already  high,  and  to  raise  them  higher  would  be 
to  discourage  the  very  agencies  by  which  alone  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  can  be  brought  about.*  Fares  and  freights  on  the 
Uganda  state  railway  must,  it  is  thought,  be  lowered  rather  than 
raised,  otherwise  trade,  except  in  a  few  of  the  most  profitable 
articles,  will  not  be  assisted  by  its  means.  No  substantial 
increase  in  the  postal  or  telegraph  revenue  is  feasible. 

The  main  exports  of  East  Africa  and  Uganda  are  ivory,  hides 
and  rubber,  with  a  few  minor  articles,  such  as  gum-copal  and  wax ; 
the  country  has  also  begua  to  send  abroad  a  certain  quantity  of 
potatoes.  The  estimated  value  of  the  ivory  exported  in  1900-1 
was  £42,285  and  of  the  other  articles  £47,573,  so  the  taxable 
profits  of  the  dealers,  which  a  small  percentage  of  the  estimated 
total  values  would  represent,  cannot  be  large.  These  figures, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  difficulty  of  payment  of  the  hut- 
tax,  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  entire  absence  of  internal 
taxable  wealth  in  the  country.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  only 
remedy  for  the  financial  situation  is,  a  largely  increased  export 
trade,  which  would  bring  wealth  into  the  country  and  increase 
the  receipts  from  duties  on  imports  by  stimulating  trade  in  the 
opposite  direction.  There  is  little  hope  that  internal  trade  can  be 
developed  rapidly. 

*  The  principal  of  these  sources  of  revenue  are  the  cubtoins,  which  }*ielded  in 
1900-1  the  sum  of  £28,958,  and  the  hut  tax  which  produced,  or  was  estimated  to 
produce,  £29,300  in  1901-2, 
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In  most  British  possessions,  the  expansion  of  trade  and 
agriculture  can  safely  be  left  to  the  operation  of  natural  agencies, 
but  in  East  Africa  and  Uganda,  there  are  reasons  why  the 
Government  should  give  special  attention  to  the  matter.  First 
there  is  the  perpetual  deficit  in  revenue  which  it  is  imperative  to 
overcome  without  further  delay.  Again  there  is  the  absence  of 
those  intelligent  and  active  elements  of  population,  European  or 
Asiatic,  which  have  in  most  other  countries  under  British  rule 
taken  upon  themselves  the  task  of  commercial  development. 
Lastly,  nothing  definite  is  yet  known  of  the  agricultural  and 
other  potentialities  of  the  country  in  relation  to  trade,  and 
private  settlers  are  deterred  by  the  uncertainty  from  embarking 
their  small  capital  in  what  might  prove  to  be  a  series  of  ruinous 
experiments.  The  search  for  minerals  both  in  East  Africa  and 
Uganda  has,  it  is  true,  been  undertaken  by  a  syndicate,  and 
the  work  is  being  thoroughly  done.  The  result  when  it  appears 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  conclusive,  and  the  syndicate,  by 
settling  the  question  of  the  existence  of  any  mineral  in  paying  quan- 
tities, will  have  relieved  the  Government  of  further  responsibility 
in  the  matter.  Should  valuable  mines  be  discovered  the  future 
of  the  country  will  of  course  be  assured  ;  but  in  the  contrary  case 
the  necessity  of  developing  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources 
to  their  utmost  capacity  will  only  be  the  more  urgent. 

Let  us  return,  then,  to  agriculture.  I  have  heard  it  stated 
that  a  small  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in  East  Africa  fetched  a 
higher  price  in  London  than  any  other  kind  in  the  market ;  but 
neither  this  isolated  statement  nor  the  fact  that  one  English 
settler  up-country  finds  it  possible  to  export  potatoes,  with  profit, 
to  Delagoa  Bay  is  enough  to  attract  or  give  confidence  to  settlers. 
The  Sultan's  Government  maintains  at  Zanzibar  a  garden  or 
plantation  where  excellent  work  ha»  already  been  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  cultivation  and  experimental  export  of  vanilla, 
rubber,  cloves,  etc.,  and  it  would  seem  that  still  more  important 
results  might  be  attained  if  similar  attention  were  devoted  by  the 
Protectorate  governments  to  agricultural  experiments,  especially 
with  cereals,  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  should  be 
ascertained  what  crops  will  grow  and  where;  whether  irrigation 
is  necessary  or  natural  rainfall  may  be  relied  on  to  bring  harvests 
to  maturity  ;•  what  are  the  proper  times  for  sowing  and  planting, 
and  the  best  methods  of  cultivation  ;  what  the  extent  of  the  risks 
arising  from  exceptional  seasons ;  what  the  cost  of  production 
with  reference  to  the  supply  of  labour  and  other  conditions ;  what 
the  selling  value  of  the  produce  and  the  expense  of  placing  it  on 
the  market  abroad. 

These  are  problems  which  the  small  settler  cannot  be  expected 
to  solve  at  his  own  risk,  but  which  Government  could  easily 
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decide  by  experiments  on  model  farms.  Wheat  in  particular  is 
an  article  for  which  there  is  a  constant  and  increasing  demand  in 
Europe,  and  it  seems  of  the  first  importance  to  determine  whether 
wheat  cannot  be  grown  at  a  profit  on  the  high  plateaux  of  East 
Africa,  which  have  a  climate  pleasant  and  healthy  for  Europeans, 
an  apparently  good  soil  and  a  considerable  rainfall,  and  which 
are  now  within  easy  reach  of  the  European  market  by  the  Uganda 
Railway  and  the  port  of  Mombasa.  A  lead  should  be  given  by 
the  State  in  cattle  and  sheep-farming,  as  well  as  in  agriculture. 

I  have  said  that  the  Protectorates  depend  mainly  on  their 
export  trade,  and  that  the  prospects  of  internal  trade  in  the  near 
future  are  not  bright.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  well-known 
deficiencies  of  the  African  native  as  a  producer  and  consumer  of 
even  such  simple  commodities  as  any  habitable  country  can 
produce.  At  home,  as  in  the  West  Indies,  he  is  too  easily  con- 
tented. It  is  enough  for  him  that  he  has  food  in  abundance  and 
that  his  occupations  do  not  prevent  him  from  sleeping  or  sitting 
still  when  he  feels  inclined.  Ambition  and  luxury  are  without 
attraction  for  him;  intellectual  curiosity  or  sense  of  beauty  he 
has  none.  Consequently  Africa  is  destitute  of  even  those  rudi- 
ments of  wealth,  science,  and  art  which  in  Asiatic  countries,  such 
as  India,  China,  and  Japan,  have  generally  afforded  a  guarantee, 
or  at  least  a  promise,  of  prosperity  to  come. 

We  must  look,  then,  to  immigration  to  initiate  activity  and 
progress  in  the  land.  The  new  life  imported  from  without  might 
in  course  of  time  react,  upon  the  African ;  but  experience  of  the 
Bantu  peoples  in  other  countries,  where  they  have  been  long  in 
contact  with  progressive  races,  forbids  us  to  be  sanguine  of  a 
change  in  their  character  or  habits.  Colonisation  by  Europeans 
is  to  be  preferred ;  but,  should  it  prove  an  impossibility  by  reason 
of  the  smallness  of  settlers'  profits,  and  the  highness  of  European 
standards  of  living,  then  other  immigrants  with  a  lower  standard 
of  living,  yet  of  sufficient  intelligence  and  industry  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  country,  must  be  procured.  Large  tracts  of 
country  must  in  any  case — for  climatic  reasons  alone — remain 
untouched  by  European  immigration,  and  for  these  portions  a 
stimulating  infusion  of  non-European  origin  will  have  to  be 
found.  Circumstances  have  already  indicated  the  best  source 
from  which  to  derive  this  element. 

The  outflow  of  Europe  and  Asia,  of  Britain  and  India,  already 
mingles  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  and  though  the  representatives 
of  those  two  ancient  civilisations  have  nothing  in  themselves  in 
common,  they  seem  alike  to  discover  something  congenial  and 
attractive  on  the  neutral  ground  of  the  Dark  Continent.  East 
Africa  is  already  an  Indian  El  Dorado.  The  Indians  now  resident 
there  may  be  divided  into  two  categories;  first,  the  domiciled 
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merchants  of  old  standing,  and  second,  the  recently  imported 
soldiers,  policemen,  clerks,  contractors,  and  labourers  whose  intro- 
duction has  been  brought  about  during  the  last  few  years  by  the 
exigencies  of  administration  and  railway  construction.  The 
merchants  are  mostly  down-country  men  from  the  Bombay  side, 
Boras  and  Khojas  being  numerous ;  in  many  instances  they  have 
been  born  in  Africa,  and  speak  Swahili  as  readily  as  their  own 
Indian  vernacular;  they  are  quiet  and  unobtrusive;  much  of 
their  money  remains  in  the  country,  which  they  regard  as  their 
home ;  and  there  is  no  strong  prejudice  against  them  on  the  part 
of  either  Europeans  or  Africans. 

The  other  class  consists  almost  altogether  of  Mahommedans, 
Hindus  and  Sikhs  of  the  Punjab,  with  a  few  Pathans  from  the 
Afghan  border;  most  of  these  have  come  over  for  a  few  years 
only,  to  make  money  and  then  return  to  India;  they  are  wily 
Ishmaelites,  whose  hands  are  against  every  man,  and  against  one 
another;  very  little  of  what  they  earn  is  spent  in  the  country, 
and  they  are  detested  by  Europeans  and  Africans  alike.  They 
are,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  no  more  typical  of  the  decent  agri- 
cultural Punjab  than  the  riff-raff  of  a  new  goldfield  is  typical  of 
the  civilised  countries  from  which  it  is  drawn.  Many  of  them,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  have  left  home  on  account  of  "previous  convic- 
tions/' and  to  escape  police  supervision  in  India. 

The  merchant  class,  which  is  numbered  by  hundreds,  is 
respectable,  prosperous,  and  settled;  the  sepoy  and  coolie  class, 
which  amounts  to  thousands,  is  fluctuating,  spoiled  by  wages  in 
excess  of  Indian  rates,  and  demoralised  by  emancipation  from 
family  and  village  ties.  But  these  Punjabis,  though  morally 
unfavourable  specimens  of  their  race,  are  admitted  to  be  superior 
in  intelligence  and  reliability  to  the  African,  and  a  high  value  is 
set  on  their  services.  Nothing  more  surprises  a  British  officer 
from  India  than  to  find  the  Indian  regarded  in  East  Africa  as  a 
praiseworthy  example  of  energy,  punctuality,  and  trustworthi- 
ness— the  very  qualities  of  which  his  lack  is  in  India  most 
deplored.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  in  India  he  is  judged 
by  English,  and  in  Africa  by  African  standards.  The  natural 
superiority  of  the  Indian  to  the  African  seems  to  be  allowed 
even  by  the  Protectorate  Governments,  which  have  conceded  to 
the  former  a  higher  status  before  the  law. 

Such  being  the  estimation  in  which  the  worst  specimen  of  the 
Punjabi,  the  veritable  off-scourings  of  the  Punjab,  are  held  in 
East  Africa,  the  influx  of  the  genuine  Punjabi  agriculturist  could 
hardly  be  reckoned  a  calamity  for  the  country.  In  his  Indian 
home  he  is  hardy,  frugal,  and  industrious ;  small  profits  satisfy, 
and  taxation  does  not  appal  him ;  he  shows  energy  in  reclaiming 
waste  lands,  and  skill  in  irrigation ;  his  fortitude  in  seasons  of 
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agricultural  calamity  is  well  known.  Add  to  these  traits  the 
ascendency  which  greater  intelligence  and  firmer  character  give 
him  over  the  African,  and  the  result  is  a  type  better  qualified, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  to  attempt  the  agricultural  vivification 
of  East  Africa. 

The  introduction  of  Indian  agriculturists  on  a  large  scale 
could  not,  however,  take  place  without  giving  rise  to  some  serious 
disadvantages ;  nor  could  the  success  of  the  measure  be  predicted 
with  certainty.  A  third  language  and  set  of  interests  would 
further  complicate  administrative  problems,  already  only  too 
complex.  It  is  as  if  the  equilibrium  of  a  planting  district  in 
India  were  to  be  upset  by  the  introduction  of  a  keen  and  selfish 
race  of  foreigners  with  a  language  of  their  own,  intermediate  in 
civilisation  between  the  planters  and  their  coolies,  competing 
with  the  former  in  business  and  with  the  latter  in  labour,  anti- 
pathetic in  character  to  both.  The  complication,  indeed,  already 
exists  in  a  marked  degree  in  East  Africa;  trade  and  market- 
gardening  have  fallen  largely  into  Indian  hands ;  there  is  no 
immediate  possibility  of  replacing  the  Indian  railway  staff  by 
African  substitutes ;  the  Hindustani  language,  too,  is  heard 
everywhere,  and  in  the  law-courts  of  Nairobi  and  Kisumu  it 
actually  predominates.  The  agricultural  Indian  need  not,  it  is 
true,  come  into  competition  or  contact  with  the  European  settler, 
for  he  could  easily  be  confined  to  districts  suitable  to  himself  and 
unsuitable  to  Europeans ;  but  friction  of  a  troublesome  though  not 
dangerous  kind  between  him  and  his  African  neighbours  would 
be  inevitable. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  allow  the  Indian  settler  to  defend 
his  property  himself.  Any  facilities,  such  as  the  possession  of 
fire-arms,  granted  him  to  that  end  would  certainly  be  abused  to 
the  detriment  of  the  African.  Government  would  therefore  be 
obliged,  whatever  the  trouble  and  expense,  to  take  into  its  own 
hands  the  protection  of  each  against  the  other,  and  the  adjustment 
of  even  trivial  differences  between  its  Indian  and  its  African 
subjects. 

Again,  there  is  the  possibility  that  Indian  settlements  might 
prove  a  failure  through  incapacity  of  the  immigrants  to  adapt 
themselves  to  changed  conditions  of  season,  climate  and  rainfall, 
or  their  inability  to  strike  out  new  methods  of  cultivation.  There 
might  even  be  a  difficulty  in  persuading  colonists  of  the  right 
stamp  to  leave  the  Punjab  at  all,  at  a  time  when  the  constant  ex- 
tension of  great  canals  is  affording  relief,  without  expatriation,  for 
the  population  of  overcrowded  districts  in  that  province.  Nor  must 
we  close  our  eyes  to  the  risk  of  the  industrious  Punjabi  ceasing  in 
Africa  to  be  a  cultivator,  and  becoming  instead  a  lazy  landowner 
and  haughty  employer  of  labour,  a  consummation  undesirable  in 

2  s  ^ 
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itself  and  in  no  way  tending  to  the  improvement  of  the  country. 
This  is  no  imaginary  danger,  for  the  Indian  is  apt  among  Africans 
to  give  himself  the  airs  of  an  aristocrat,  and  the  brown  man 
betrays  distinct  signs  of  an  unwillingness  to  labour  in  the  presence 
of  black  men,  not  unlike  that  of  the  white  man  to  labour  in  the 
presence  of  the  brown.  The  experiment  of  Indian  immigration 
is  therefore  one  to  be  avoided  if  possible ;  but,  if  minerals  fail, 
and  I  have  correctly  diagnosed  the  general  situation,  it  may 
perhaps  have  to  be  tried  as  a  last  means  of  escape  from  economic 
bankruptcy.  The  measure  should  not  be  undertaken,  however, 
without  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  the  Government  of  India. 
The  experience  of  Indians  who  have  resided  and  owned  land  in 
East  Africa  should  also  be  utilised  by  the  authorities  if  they  would 
avoid  schemes  fore-doomed  to  failure  by  their  unsuitableness  to 
the  character  of  the  Indian  agriculturist.  Fortunately  there  are 
Punjabis  owning  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nairobi  and 
Makindu  who  could  give  a  sound  opinion  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  practical  cultivator  as  to  the  best  mode  of  organising  Indian 
villages  of  East  African  soil.  Some  enlightened  landowners  of 
the  larger  sort,  a  few  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  every  Punjab 
district,  might  be  sent  over  to  Africa  to  assist  in  the  deliberations 
and  represent  matters  from  the  standpoint  of  the  untravelled 
Indian. 

The  existing  half-hearted  scheme  of  Indian  colonisation  in 
East  Africa  aims  at  retaining  in  the  country  as  agricultural 
settlers  coolies  who  have  served  out  their  contract  time  on  the 
railway.  Indian  opinion  in  the  country  does  not  anticipate  good 
results  from  the  dumping  down  of  settlers  of  such  a  class  and 
unaccompanied  by  their  womenkind,  for  no  respectable  man,  it 
is  said,  would  allow  his  family  from  India  to  join  him  under 
the  existing  arrangements.  It  is  generally  predicted  that  only 
bad  or  adventurous  characters,  if  any  at  all,  will  respond  to  the 
present  invitation,  and  that  agriculture  will  not  be  their  real 
object.  The  aim  of  Government,  if  Indian  immigration  on  a 
large  scale  is  found  necessary,  should  be  to  obtain  villages  con- 
sisting of  groups  of  men  of  good  character,  accompanied  by  their 
womenfolk,  and  not  too  widely  separated  in  caste  to  coalesce  into 
compact  social  and  administrative  units.  Each  village  should 
have  its  due  proportion  of  hereditary  menials  and  artisans. 

Whether  natural  units  could  be  transplanted  from  India  entire 
— as,  for  example,  by  taking  en  bloc  a  Punjab  riverain  village 
which  had  lost  its  lands  by  diluvion — or  whether  artificial  units 
should  be  formed  in  India  by  the  influence  and  transferred  to 
East  Africa  under  the  leadership  of  prominent  zamindars  is  a 
question.  One  thing  seems  certain,  namely,  that  Indian  settle- 
ments in  Africa  composed  of  fortuitously  assembled  individuals 
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of  different  castes,  mostly  males,  will  not  have  those  powers  of 
continuance,  cohesion,  and  growth  which  they  must  possess  if 
they  are  to  be  a  lasting  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  if 
they  do  not  come  to  an  end  altogether  they  will  soon  lose  their 
distinctively  Indian  character ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  will 
give  endless  trouble  to  the  administration  from  the  absence  of 
that  joint  responsibility  in  police  and  revenue  matters  which  is 
the  essence  of  Indian  rural  government  and  supplies  the  place  of 
a  conscience  in  the  Indian  villager. 

Care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  classes 
such  as  Pathans,  whose  proclivity  to  violent  crime  is  inherent  in 
their  blood  and  quickly  asserts  itself  even  amid  new  surroundings 
— as  incidents  in  East  Africa  have  already  shown.  Nor  should 
recourse  be  had  to  the  inferior  races  of  India,  whose  degenerate 
swarms  it  is  not  desirable  to  multiply,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
They  would  not  have  the  hardihood  or  energy  required  in  back- 
woodsmen and  pioneers,  and  in  an  emergency,  instead  of  furnishing 
a  useful  militia,  as  Punjabi  colonies  would  undoubtedly  do,  they 
would  themselves  stand  in  need  of  the  protection  of  Government. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  natural  resources  of  East  Africa  and 
Uganda  and  with  the  parts  which  the  European,  and  perhaps  the 
Indian,  may  be  called  upon  to  play  in  developing  the  wealth  of 
those  protectorates.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question, 
to  wit  the  efficiency  of  the  civil  administration,  with  whom  rests 
the  initiative  and  control  in  matters  of  commerce,  colonisation, 
and  finance,  and  without  whom  nothing  can  be  effected.  Hard 
things  have  been  said  of  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the 
Protectorate  staff,  many  of  which  are  untrue,  while  the  remainder 
are  mostly  exaggerated.  The  administration  is,  on  the  whole, 
efficient ;  but  some  changes,  which  would  not  be  disagreeable  to 
the  members  of  the  service  themselves,  would  render  it  still  more 
so.  In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suggest  a  higher  scale  of  pay  for  officials  ;  and  though 
the  present  salaries  are  not  high,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
comparing  them  with  the  Indian  standard,  that  the  relatively 
healthy  and  pleasant  climate  of  East  Africa  and  Uganda  *is  a 
consideration,  and  that  the  physical  discomfort  of  life  and  the 
deterioration  of  health  in  India  demand  special  compensation.  A 
more  vital  question  than  pay  is  that  of  recruitment.  The  existing 
system  of  nomination  uncontrolled  by  even  a  qualifying  educational 
test  has  led,  needless  to  say,  to  some  unsuitable  appointments. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason,  now  especially  that  the  East 
African  service  is  attracting  English  university  men,  why  in  future, 
selection  should  not  take  place  on  the  same  lines  as  for  the  Home, 
Indian  and  Ceylon  Civil  Services,  the  Eastern  Cadetships  and 
others.  A  year's  probation  or  training  in  India  also  for  every 
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member  of  the  Protectorate  service  would  not  involve  very  great 
expense  to  Government  and  would  repay  its  cost  in  many  ways. 
It  would  lay  a  good  foundation  for  legal  and  linguistic  proficiency. 
It  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  officials  much  of  whose  time 
even  now  in  East  Africa  is  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Indians, 
discussed  in  Hindustani ;  and  in  case  of  the  country  becoming 
extensively  Indianised  by  immigration  some  training  in  India  for 
officials  would  be  almost  indispensable.  Nor  could  the  young 
African  service  fail  to  profit  in  other  respects  by  early  contact  of 
its  members  with  the  high  traditions  of  discipline  and  esprit  de 
corps  that  distinguish  the  oldest  foreign  service  of  the  Empire. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  British  possessions  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Africa  to  consolidation  affords  an  opportunity  of  improving, 
with  small  expenditure  of  money,  the  prospects  of  the  African 
Civil  Service.  This  tendency  has  already,  in  a  great  degree,  ful- 
filled itself  on  the  military  side,  the  troops  in  Somaliland,  East 
Africa,  Uganda  and  Central  Africa  already  forming  one  military 
command,  and  part  of  the  Central  African  forces  from  the  extreme 
south  being  at  the  present  moment  on  service  in  Somaliland  in 
the  extreme  north.  On  the  civil  side,  too,  the  accounts  of  Somali- 
land  are  already  dealt  with  by  the  East  Africa  audit  office.  The 
efficiency  of  any  numerically  strong  service  is  enhanced  by  the 
removal  of  its  chief  rewards  and  prizes  beyond  the  reach  of 
outside  competition,  provided  they  are  at  the  same  time  thrown 
open  to  the  fullest  and  freest  competition  of  the  members  among 
themselves. 

On  this  principle  we  must  hope  to  see  before  long,  the 
Somaliland,  East  Africa,  Uganda  and  Central  Africa  Protectorates 
combined  into  one  system.  The  Commissionerships,  now  held 
by  nominees  of  the  Foreign  Office  who  are  generally  strange  to 
the  country,  might  then  be  reserved  for  capable  members  of  the 
African  service,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
ships of  provinces  in  India  are  kept  for  members  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  Each  member  of  the  African  service  would  then 
be  a  candidate  for  four  important  and  well-paid  appointments, 
instead  of  having  his  aspirations  bounded  by  a  Deputy-Com- 
missionership  in  the  particular  protectorate  to  which  he  had  been 
assigned  at  the  beginning  of  his  service.  Sufficient  control  and 
knowledge  of  external  affairs  would  be  secured  if  a  Chief  Com- 
missioner or  common  head  of  the  group  of  protectorates  were 
appointed  from  home,  like  an  Indian  viceroy,  for  a  fixed  and 
not  too  lengthy  period. 

The  whole  of  this  desirable  reform  could  apparently  be 
effected  at  small  cost.  The  affairs,  except  the  most  important, 
of  the  four  Protectorates,  are  already  disposed  of  in  the  Foreign 
Office  by  a  single  high  official.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to 
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transfer  the  seat  of  this  Superintendent  of  Protectorates,  as  he  is 
called,  from  London  to  Nairobi  or  Zanzibar.  All  such  matters 
as  he  is  competent  to  decide  in  London  he  could  settle  equally 
well  in  Africa,  and  the  residue,  which  he  must  in  any  case  refer 
to  superior  authority,  would  receive,  it  may  be  safely  assumed, 
more  intelligent  and  sympathetic  consideration  from  him  in  his 
capacity  of  Chief  Commissioner  "than  it  is  in  his  power  as  a 
mere  bureaucrat  to  bestow. 

If,  in  addition  to  this  change,  all  consular  appointments  in 
Eastern  Africa,  including  those  in  Zanzibar  and  Abyssinia,  could 
be  reserved  for  African  civilians,  the  service  would  be  left 
without  ground  of  complaint  in  the  matter  of  a  "  career  open  to 
talents."  The  whole  of  the  administered  territories  would 
quickly  benefit  by  the  new  life  and  spirit  that  would  be  instilled 
into  the  administrators  by  the  betterment  of  their  prospects. 

To  sum  up : 

(1)  We  stand    committed,  for    political    reasons,   and   by 

the  construction  of  an  expensive  railway,  to  the 
retention  of  East  Africa  and  Uganda. 

(2)  The  expenditure  of  those  protectorates   exceeds  their 

revenue,  this  being  due  to  the  deficiency  of  internal 
wealth. 

(3)  The  wealth  of  the  country  can  only  be  augmented 

by  an  export  trade  in  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal 
products. 

(4)  The  presence  of  minerals  is  under  investigation,  and 

if  they  are  found  economic  difficulties  will  probably 
vanish. 

(5)  If  minerals  are  not  found,   recourse  must  be  had  to 

agriculture  and  stock-farming  in  which  Government 
must  lead  the  way ;  but  expansion  by  these  secondary 
means  cannot  be  effected  without  immigration,  the 
aboriginal  population  being  inert. 

(6)  The  emigrants  should  be  Europeans  if  possible,  other- 

wise carefully  selected  British  Indians  should  be 
introduced  with  every  precaution. 

(7)  The  quality  of    the  African   Civil   Service  should  be 

improved,  and  its  activity  stimulated  by  every  means 
and  incentive  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  without 
incommensurate  expense. 

With  regard  to  the  future  of  East  Africa  and  Uganda,  I  see 
no  reason  to  despair  of  ultimate  solvency  and  even  prosperity. 
Certainly  more  than  one  hopeful  expedient  yet  remains  to  be 
employed  on  their  behalf. 

J.  G.  LOEIMEK  (Indian  Civil  Service). 
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IF   RUSSIA   INVADES   INDIA? 

IN  the  mind  of  every  Englishman  there  occasionally  rises  the 
thought  as  to  what  are  Russia's  real  intentions  with  regard  to  our 
Indian  Empire.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  has  long  looked 
with  a  covetous  eye  upon  those  torrid  plains  of  the  South,  and 
that  if  by  any  righteous  methods  she  could  obtain  for  her  own 
dominion  the  Empire  over  which  England  now  holds  sway  she 
would  do  so.  Two  forces  prevent  Russia  from  fulfilling  her  wishes, 
first  the  question  of  right,  secondly  the  question  of  the  armed 
power  of  England.  But  in  all  international  matters  times  arise 
when  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  is  forgotten,  or  at  any 
rate  when  the  questions  of  passion,  patriotism,  or  expediency  tend 
to  blind  men's  eyes  as  to  their  conception  of  justice.  One  may 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  time  may  come  when  Russia  will 
persuade  herself  that  either  her  own  needs  or  the  needs  of  India 
will  render  it  righteous  for  her  to  press  on  to  the  Southern  seas, 
and  there  will  then  only  remain  the  armed  force  of  the  British 
Empire. 

For  the  moment  I  am  not  wishful  to  discuss  the  value  of  the 
English  Army  or  even  to  take  into  consideration  the  immense 
mortality  which  this  army  suffers  when  quartered  in  India,  but  I 
want  to  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  British  Army,  namely,  those 
troops  which  are  called  somewhat  contemptuously  "  native  troops," 
for  every  Englishman  has  a  vague  idea  that  the  Indian  Army  has 
proved  itself  so  capable  under  English  officering  that  in  case  of 
need  this  native  army  could  be  multiplied  a  thousandfold  so  long 
only  as  we  could  send  out  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  to  com- 
mand it.  We  have  heard  so  often  of  the  gallantry  of  the  Sikhs, 
the  Rajpoots  and  the  Mahrattas  and  other  old  fighting  races  of 
India,  when  they  have  been  enrolled  in  our  army  and  led  by  our 
officers,  that  we  are  apt  to  put  this  side  by  side  with  the  phrase 
which  is  always  used  about  India,  namely,  "  its  teeming  millions," 
and  to  think  therefore  that  India  is  a  land  peopled  with  warlike 
races  who  only  need  the  stimulus  of  an  invasion  to  co-ordinate 
them  under  our  leadership  into  an  army  that  could  withstand  any 
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invasion.  Instead  however  of  this  being  the  case  it  is  quite  time 
that  the  English  people  should  be  reminded  that,  whatever  the 
past  may  have  been,  the  Pax  Britannica  now  finds  India  peopled 
with  races  who  have  neither  knowledge  of  nor  wish  for  war,  a 
people  subservient  and  cringing,  a  people  whose  stamina  has 
become  reduced  and  whose  courage  in  danger  tends  amidst 
increasingly  large  classes  to  degenerate  into  panic  and  cowardice. 

Those  Anglo-Indian  officers  who  know  India  the  best,  point 
out  that  the  area  of  the  recruiting  ground  for  good  soldiers  is 
becoming  more  and  more  reduced,  and  that  the  incidence  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Baboo  is  falling  blightingly  over  greater  and  greater 
areas  of  the  Empire.  I  well  remember  a  conversation  I  had  with 
an  Indian  officer  to  whom  I  was  pointing  out  what  the  Indian 
people  owed  for  the  peace  and  safety  which  England  had  given  them. 
"Yes,"  he  replied,  "so  far  as  the  present  generation  of  natives 
is  concerned  they  are  very  grateful  for  the  Pax  Britamiica. 
They  can  reap  their  crops  in  safety  and  no  one  will  carry  off 
their  wives  or  their  daughters.  That  is  about  all  they  care  for — 
enough  to  eat  and  a  safe  home — poor  beggars,  you  can't  expect 
them  to  look  beyond  to-day,  otherwise  perhaps  they  would  not  be 
quite  so  satisfied." 

"  Why,"  I  inquired. 

"Why?  because  being  disarmed  and  at  peace  they  are 
losing  all  the  little  spirit  of  bravery  and  devil  they  ever  possessed. 
All  the  good  old  fighting  spirit  is  rapidly  dying  out,  and  we  are 
getting  a  race  of  weak-kneed,  white-livered,  cocky- tongued  chaps 
instead.  Look  at  recruiting,  that  will  give  you  the  clue  to  the 
whole  problem.  Formerly  we  could  get  good  recruits  nearly 
everywhere,  but  now  there  are  great  provinces  where  there  is 
hardly  a  man  to  be  picked  up,  and  very  soon  we  shall  have  nothing 
but  the  Hill  tribes  to  recruit  real  soldiers  from,  and  have  to  be 
content  with  a  much  inferior  army.  We  have  turned  India  into 
a  race  of  quill-drivers  as  cowardly  as  they  are  bumptious." 

This  problem  of  how  far  the  Indian  people  will  be  fitted  in  any 
future  war  to  become  soldiers  or  fighting  citizens,  is  one  which 
I  have  discussed  with  numbers  of  the  most  intellectual  native 
ministers  in  the  various  native  States  of  India  as  well  as  with 
Indians  of  intelligence  and  position  in  British  territory,  and  from 
all  sources  I  gathered  a  fairly  unanimous  criticism  of  the  English 
method  of  governing  India.  It  was  that,  firstly,  England  holds 
India  still  by  the  sword  ;  secondly,  the  Indians  are  becoming  less 
virile  and  manly ;  and  thirdly,  there  is  no  national  spirit  to 
stimulate  them  to  fight  for  their  fatherland.  These  positions 
seem  to  me  so  serious  that  if  they  be  true  they  ought  to  be  more 
widely  known. 

The  ordinary  Englishman  imagines  that  we  hold  India  through 
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the  affectionate  loyalty  of  the  people,  who  are  grateful  to  us  for 
the  incalculable  benefits  of  peace  and  security,  and  that  Indians 
are  ready  and  willing  to  shed  their  life's  blood  and  to  pour  out 
their  treasure  for  a  land  which  had  brought  to  them  the  blessings 
of  security  and  justice.  But  when  you  come  to  live  amid  the 
inner  life  of  Indians  and  to  get  at  their  real  feelings,  you  find 
that  while  there  is  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  debt  that  India 
owes  to  England,  there  is  beginning  to  creep  in  the  doubt  as  to 
whether  she  is  not  paying  very  dearly  for  the  benefits  received. 
Said  a  well-known  native  pleader  to  me  in  the  free  city  of  Lahore, 
"  I  would  for  my  part  have  the  old  Mahomedans  for  our  rulers 
rather  than  the  English,  for  the  Mahomedans,  cruel  and  tyran- 
nical as  they  may  have  been  in  their  early  days,  encouraged  the 
Hindus  to  be  men  and  allowed  them  to  develop  to  the  highest 
they  knew,  whereas  you  English  love  to  make  us  parasites  and  to 
repress  us  into  mediocrity.  In  the  time  of  the  great  Emperor 
Akbar — Mahomedan  though  he  was — a  Hindu  was  selected  by 
him  for  his  prime  minister,  but  when  may  we  expect  to  see  any 
Indian — Hindu,  Mahomedan  or  Parsee— selected  for  any  such 
representative  post  by  the  English  ?  " 

I  may  take  it  as  a  general  axiom  that  a  sturdy  independence 
allied  with  pure  patriotism  is  the  best  bulwark  for  the  integrity  of 
a  nation,  but  England  in  her  administration  of  India  tends  to 
repress  both ;  it  is  the  case  of  "  wanted  unmounted  men  "  over 
again,  and  if  ever  we  have  the  invasion  of  India  by  Eussia  it  will 
be  simply  a  question  of  £  s.  d.  which  will  decide  whether  Indians 
will  throw  in  their  lot  with  England  or  Bussia.  It  would  not  be 
a  question  of  fighting  for  the  fatherland  or  for  the  halo  of 
independence  which  turns  men  into  heroes  and  women  into 
martyrs.  It  will  simply  be  a  question  of  exchanging  one  yoke  for 
another,  and  if  only  the  idea  could  be  got  into  their  minds  that 
life  under  a  Russian  autocrat  would  be  as  peaceable  and  quiet  and 
freer  from  taxation  than  under  a  British  bureaucrat,  the  question 
might  well  be  asked,  Why  not  become  Russian  instead  of  British 
helots  ? 

Independence  of  character  is  a  thing  which  is  repressed  on  all 
hands  by  Anglo-Indians,  for  they  would,  as  they  say,  lose  their 
place  in  India  if  they  did  not  keep  the  natives  "in  respectful 
subordination."  In  the  same  way  the  spirit  of  patriotism  is 
repressed  and  the  tendency  to  inter-state  jealousy  is  the  rather 
encouraged,  and  this  again  because  it  is  said  that  if  only  the 
various  States  were  to  unite,  the  English  might  be  driven  out  of 
India.  The  result  of  this  is  that  if  you  ask  a  man  what  he  is,  he 
will  not  reply  with  the  pride  of  an  Englishman,  "  I  am  an 
Englishman,"  he  will  not  reply,  "  I  am  a  Britisher,"  or  "  I  am  an 
Indian,"  but  he  will  answer  as  regards  his  religion,  "I  am  a 
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Brahmin,"  or  "I  am  a  Mussulman,"  or  "I  am  a  Parsee,"  or  he 
will  answer  with  regard  to  his  race,  "  I  am  a  Bajpoot,"  or  "  I  am  a 
Sikh,"  or  "  I  am  a  Bengalee."  There  is  no  such  thing  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  India  as  that  fine  patriotism  which 
would  say,  "  We  are  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Indian  Empire, 
which  it  is  our  pride  to  have  helped  to  create  and  which  is  our 
own  to  protect  and  to  guard." 

You  can't  have  it  both  ways.  It  may  be  wisely  said  that  we 
may  not  trust  Indians  to  build  up  their  Empire  for  fear  of  another 
Mutiny ;  but  if  we  take  up  that  position  we  must  not  fail  to 
forget  that  a  country  whose  inhabitants  we  cannot  trust  to  be 
loyal  to  us  in  times  of  peace,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  be  able  to 
trust  to  fight  for  us  in  times  of  war. 

Now  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India  there  are 
descendants  and  younger  branches  of  the  old  families  of  the 
chieftains,  men  who,  in  England  would  be  looked  upon  as  scions 
of  old  aristocratic  families,  men  who  by  their  instincts  and 
breeding  have  been  brought  up  with  a  certain  capacity  to  com- 
mand, men  who  in  England  would  naturally  take  up  commissions 
in  the  army  or  the  yeomanry,  or  would  interest  themselves  as 
commanders  of  volunteer  battalions.  These  men  of  an  athletic 
and  sporting  ancestry  would  in  England  be  keen  on  all  that 
pertains  to  the  physical  development  of  the  race  and  the  perman- 
ence of  the  Empire.  But  in  India  there  is  no  escape  for  these 
petty  village  squires.  They  are  even  subordinated  to  the  tax 
collector !  They  have  no  county  balls  where  they  may  meet  and 
discuss  politics  or  learn  to  shine  by  social  attainments.  They 
have  no  hunt  where  they  would  meet  others,  their  peers,  and  be 
stimulated  by  the  power  of  competitive  prowess.  They  may  not 
raise  any  village  company  of  volunteers  or  develop  the  tourna- 
ments of  sword-play  or  pikestaff  which  the  earlier  Indian  life 
always  encouraged. 

Fine  men,  physically  and  religiously,  they  are  doomed  by 
British  administration  to  rot  amongst  the  only  pleasures  they 
know  of — mating  and  drinking  and  smoking,  and  the  enervating 
luxury  of  the  life  behind  the  Purdah  with  dissolute  comrades. 
One  can  well  imagine  that  these  men,  whatever  may  be  their 
professions,  are'  not  contented,  and  understand  how  in  any  time, 
if  disaffection  should  arise,  they  would  gladly  hail  an  opportunity 
to  take  up  the  excitement  of  war.  Not,  however,  with  any  sense 
of  patriotism  ;  therefore  they  would  just  as  soon  fight  under  the 
claw  of  the  Bear  as  under  the  paw  of  the  Lion  ! 

I  gladly  recognise  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  give 
Indians  regular  commissions  in  the  army,  and  that  native  States 
are  encouraged  to  maintain  a  certain  quota  of  armed  troops.  But 
the  number  of  commissions  so  far  given  is  too  infinitesimal  to 
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have  much  real  effect,  while  the  second  concession  has  been 
granted  in  a  way  which  has  produced  a  la$  rather  than  a  good 
feeling.  I  mean  this,  if  any  chief,  in  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  and 
when  his  State  is  flourishing,  has  volunteered  to  equip  and  main- 
tain a  body  of  imperial  cavalry  or  what  not,  and  his  offer  has  been 
accepted,  and  the  troops  have  become  an  established  fact  in  his 
State,  and  if  later  on  when  times  of  stress  or  famine  affect  him  and 
he  wants  to  economise,  he  learns  to  his  cost  that  he  has  hung 
a  millstone  about  his  neck.  He  finds  that  whether  his  educational 
institutions  suffer,  or  whether  he  starves  his  agricultural  depart- 
ment, or  stops  his  schemes  of  irrigation  it  matters  little,  but  upon 
no  consideration  must  he  reduce  his  imperial  forces,  otherwise  he 
incurs  a  risk  of  being  considered  not  "loyal."  Such  pressure  as 
this  to  produce  "loyalty"  tends  to  produce  only  a  very  super- 
ficially veneered  article. 

A  distinguished  Indian  statesman  put  it  to  me  this  way  : 
"  We  do  not  want  a  Russian  government  because  we  consider 
that  it  would  be  harsher  and  less  just  than  the  British,  we  do  not 
want  as  yet  a  free  India  because  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  one  amongst  us  strong  enough  to  command  the  respect  of  a 
disunited  empire  broken  up  by  religions,  and  races,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  jealousies,  but  what  we  do  want  is  a  sympathetic  govern- 
ment which  will  open  its  posts  without  fear  or  favour  to  the  best 
men  whether  they  be  white  or  bronze  coloured,  whether  they 
wear  trousers  or  don  the  dothi. 

"England  fails  in  that  she  forgets  the  susceptibilities  of  her 
Indian  subjects.  English  people  at  home  talk  gaily  of  the 
glorious  Indian  Empire  where  their  fellow-subjects  enjoy  liberty 
and  aspire  to  the  highest  posts,  but  Anglo-Indians  in  India  know 
very  different ;  they  know  that  Indians  are  not  considered  as 
fellozv  subjects  of  one  Empire  but  as  men  of  a  subject  race, 
grudgingly  allowed  the  privileges  of  filling  subordinate  posts. 
England  will  one  day  learn,  perhaps,  that  since  she  has  disarmed 
us  and  taken  from  us  all  the  privileges  of  self-protection  she  will 
be  bound  in  time  of  invasion  to  protect  her  helpless  millions,  and 
as  I  think  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  that  she  had  before  her 
when  confronted  by  a  couple  of  insignificant  States  like  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  I  fear  that  when  she  comes 
to  try  conclusions  with  Russia  she  will  be  unable  to  fulfil  her 
task  of  protecting  my  poor  people,  and  that,  like  helpless  sheep, 
they  will  be  slaughtered  in  their  thousands  by  the  men  of  blood 
and  brute  force  whom  Russia  is  breeding." 

I  have  herein  tried  to  give  a  view  gathered  from  close  com- 
radeship with  Indians  themselves  and  which,  in  a  way,  was  as 
new  to  me,  when  I  first  met  it,  as  it  may  be  to  the  ordinary 
Englishman  who  now  reads  it  for  the  first  time ;  but  living  as  I 
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did  as  a  physician,  and  living  the  life  of  a  Brahmin,  and  living  in 
Hindu  homes  during  the  whole  of  my  sojourn  in  India,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  from  the  Punjaub  in  the  north  down  to 
Southern  Mysore  and  across  the  continent  from  Agra  to  Gujerat 
there  is  deep  down  in  the  minds  of  the  best  informed  Indians  an 
element  of  unrest,  an  unrest  which  says,  "  We  do  not  want  a 
Mutiny,  for  that  would  do  us  no  good ;  we  do  not  want  a  Eussian 
invasion,  for  we  believe  that  we  should  lose  rather  than  gain  there ; 
but  we  do  want  the  development  of  a  national  empire,  and  we  do 
want  the  opportunity  to  take  our  place  as  fellow  citizens  with  equal 
rights  in  building  up  such  an  empire,  and  if  once  we  possessed  this, 
India  would  be  her  own  safeguard  against  a  Kussian  invasion,  for 
we  should  have  a  patriotism  to  fight  for,  and  a  stamina  begotten 
of  that  practice  in  mimic  warfare  which  a  free  people  may  con- 
stantly practice." 

JOSIAH  OLDFIELD,  M.D. 
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LIFE   INSURANCE:    THE  OFFICIAL   RETURNS 
OF   BRITISH   AND   AMERICAN   OFFICES 

ONLY  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  general  suspicion,  both  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  of  all  things  American. 
Were  you  to  have  asked  a  man  pf  British  blood  for  his  opinion 
of  American  securities,  you  would  have  been  met  with  some  brief 
remarks  which  were  really  the  meaningless  denunciations  of  one 
who  knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  but  which  confirmed  the 
thoughts  already  in  the  questioner's  mind  as  to  the  worthlessness 
of  American  securities.  Had  you  asked  a  friend  about  American 
machinery  you  would  have  been  told  that  it  was  rubbish ;  that 
it  was  fanciful  in  design,  but  lacked  the  solidity  of  the  British,  and 
higher  priced,  article.  Had  you  inquired,  again,  as  to  American 
foods  or  anything  else  American,  you  would  have  been  forcibly 
assured  that  they  contained  no  element  of  worth.  There  was 
a  national  prejudice  against  everything  American  which,  it  seems, 
nothing  could  overcome. 

To-day,  there  is  a  tendency  to  take  an  opposite  view.  Some 
American  securities  are  eagerly  purchased.  American  machinery 
is,  notwithstanding  any  defects  it  may  possess,  bought  largely,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  the  Colonies.  American  foodstuffs  flood 
the  market  and  sell  well,  partly  because  some  of  us  have  learned 
to  worship  the  American  fetish  and  to  imagine  that  everything 
emanating  from  that  country  is  good,  and  partly  because  others 
who  still  retain  the  national  prejudice  are  spared,  by  the  kindly 
American  manufacturer,  the  pain  of  knowing  that  the  articles 
we  consume  are  not  of  British  origin.  The  views  about  American 
insurance  matters  are  equally  opposed  to  those  expressed  but 
a  few  years  ago.  When  the  American  life  offices  invaded  this 
country,  no  one  had  a  good  word  to  say  about  them.  We  were 
blind  to  the  virtues  that  they  undoubtedly  possessed,  and  saw 
only  the  weaknesses  they  also  undoubtedly  possessed.  But  now, 
apparently  because  America  has  been  successful  in  commerce- 
that  is,  so  far  as  volume  of  trade  is  concerned,  though  whether 
it  has  made  much  profit  is  a  different  question— some  people 
have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  American  insurance  is  also 
particularly  successful,  and  a  pattern  to  the  world.  These  people 
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seem  to  consider  that  such  giant  concerns  as  American  insurance 
corporations  could  not  possess  weaknesses,  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  been  permitted  by  public  opinion  to  attain  their  present 
size.  They  therefore  hold  them  up  to  the  British  offices  as 
examples  of  enterprise  and  excellent  management. 

This  attitude  is  as  mistaken  as  that  formerly  adopted.  Enter- 
prise— the  much-advertised  virtue  of  America — is  only  commend- 
able in  a  life  office  in  conjunction  with  economy,  and  economy  is 
not  practised  in  American  insurance.  The  profits  of  an  insurance 
company  belong,  not  to  one  individual  or  even  a  body  of  share- 
holders as  in  ordinary  trading  concerns,  but  to  the  whole  of  the 
policy-holders.  While,  therefore,  it  may  be  good  business  for  a 
trader  to  expend  much  money  to  extend  his  business,  knowing  that 
though  the  profits  on  each  transaction  are  small  the  total  profits 
on  the  whole  business  will  be  great,  merely  because  of  the  huge 
extent  of  his  operations,  the  same  plan  is  not  the  best  for  an 
insurance  office  to  adopt.  The  total  profit  of  a  large  office 
conducted  at  a  high  rate  of  expense  may  be  greater  than  that  of 
a  small  office  conducted  at  low  expense,  but  each  policy-holder's 
share  of  profits  in  the  former  office  will  be  less  than  that  in  the 
latter.  For  this  reason  the  management  of  the  larger  office 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  as  successful  as  the  other.  Some 
of  the  best  British  offices  are  enterprising,  but  they  are  econo- 
mical. And  though  they  could  easily  enough  extend  their  opera- 
tions and  perhaps  in  course  of  time  attain  the  dimensions  of  some 
of  the  American  offices  were  they  to  have  less  regard  for  expenses, 
they  prefer  to  limit  their  operations,  and  rightly  so,  by  limiting 
the  cost  of  administration,  a  method  which,  to  the  individual 
looking  upon  the  surface  only,  does  not  appear  so  commendable 
as  that  of  an  office  which  leaps  ahead  with  tremendous  bounds. 

Upon  this  subject  some  very  illuminating  figures  are  obtain- 
able from  the  recently  published  Blue-book  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  dealing  with  the  accounts  of  the  British  life-offices;  and 
of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  dealing  with  the  accounts  of  the  American  life-offices. 
The  total  amount  of  premiums  received  by  the  whole  of  the  British 
offices  which  do  not  transact  industrial  business  was  £18,324,187 
in  the  year  under  consideration.*  This  is  the  sum  received  from 
the  policy-holders  who  pay  their  premiums  yearly,  half-yearly,  or 
quarterly.  The  premiums  of  persons  making  weekly  payments,  and 
who  are  known  as  "  industrial "  policy-holders,  are  not  included  in 
this  amount.  Upon  the  same  basis  the  annual  premiums  of  the 
United  States  companies  are  given  as  £59,139,023,  reckoning  the 
rate  of  exchange  at  five  dollars  to  the  pound  sterling.  Thus,  while 
England  was  the  home  of  insurance,  and  had  a  clear  one  hundred 

*  1901. 
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years'  start,  of  America,  the  latter  country  already  transacts  more 
than  thrice  as  much  business.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  because 
the  population  of  the  United  States  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  it  is  not  three  times  as  large ;  it  is  not 
quite  twice  as  large.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  American  life- 
offices  have  been  more  energetic  than  British  offices. 

But  take  a  peep  at  the  other  side  of  the  account.  The  British 
offices  expended  in  administration  the  sum  of  £2, 682,481,  which 
forms  14 J  per  cent,  of  the  premiums.  The  American  offices 
spent  25  per  cent,  of  the  premiums ;  and  even  this  ratio  does  not 
afford  a  true  comparison,  because,  according  to  the  British 
system  of  bookkeeping,  the  American  premiums  are  unduly 
inflated  by  amounts  which  are  not  premiums  in  the  accepted 
sense  of  the  term.  The  difference  consists  in  the  treatment  of 
the  amount  paid  for  profits  to  the  policy-holders.  The  profits 
of  a  life-office,  it  may  be  known,  can  be  drawn  by  the  policy- 
holder  in  cash,  or  applied  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  policy. 
According  to  the  American  plan  of  bookkeeping,  if  a  policy-holder 
chooses  the  last-named  Option  he  is  supposed  to  draw  the  profit 
in  cash  and  repay  it  to  the  office  as  a  single  premium  to  purchase 
additional  insurance,  so  that  the  cash  profit  also  appears  as  a 
premium.  The  British  system  of  bookkeeping  takes  no  account 
of  these  cash  profits  in  the  premium,  from  which  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  if  the  British  offices  adopted  the  American  plan, 
their  total  premiums  would  appear  to  be  much  more  than  the 
£18,324,187  stated  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns.  Or  if  the 
American  offices  followed  the  British  plan,  the  premiums  would 
be  much  less  than  the  £59,139,023  given  in  the  New  York  State 
Eeport.  Hence  it  follows  that  were  the  British  plan  of  book- 
keeping adopted,  the  expense  ratio  of  the  whole  of  the  American 
offices  would  appear  greater  than  the  25  per  cent.,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  forms  somewhat  more  than  26  per  cent. 

Administration  thus  costs  the  policy-holder  of  the  American 
offices  at  least  11 J  per  cent,  more  than  his  British  confr&re, 
which  means  a  loss  to  the  whole  body  of  American  policy-holders 
of  almost  £7,000,000  per  annum.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
the  American  offices  obtain  much  more  business  for  their  money. 
The  British  offices,  according  to  the  latest  figures,  issue  every 
year  new  insurances  of  approximately  £55,000,000  in  sums 
assured.  As  the  United  States  offices  are  more  than  three  times 
as  large  (the  exact  proportion  is  three  and  a  quarter),  they  should 
annually  issue,  if  they  obtained  exactly  the  same  proportion  of 
new  business  as  the  British  offices,  about  £179,000,000  of  new 
insurances  every  year.  But  the  actual  issue  is  £249,137,818. 
Thus,  in  reality  the  extra  cost  of  £7,000,000  which  they  expend, 
is  incurred  to  obtain  an  extra  business  of  £70,000,000.  But  this 
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is  not  profitable.  The  annual  premiums  upon  this  amount  of 
business  would,  at  an  average  rate,  be  something  like  £2,313,000 
only,  so  that  it  costs  the  offices  over  £3  to  obtain  every  £1  of 
annual  premium  of  the  extra  business. 

It  is  often  urged  as  a  counterbalance  to  a  high  expense  ratio, 
that  the  American  Companies'  funds  are  invested  to  produce  a 
greater  rate  of  interest  than  here.  According  to  the  New  York 
State  Report,  the  American  assets  produced  about  £4  7s.  per 
cent,  per  annum,  whereas  the  British  funds  earn  only  £3  145. 
per  cent.  Upon  the  total  assets  of  £371,778,000  which  the 
" ordinary"  American  life  offices  possess,  the  difference  of  135. 
per  cent,  results  in  a  sum  of  £2,416,000  extra  flowing  into  their 
coffers  each  year  than  if  their  funds  produced  the  same  rate  of 
interest  as  those  of  the  offices  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  even 
this  does  not  make  up  the  loss.  Assuming  the  extra  business  of 
£70,000,000  with  its  annual  premiums  of  £2,313,000,  costs  the 
whole  of  the  premiums  to  obtain — a  very  high  ratio  of  cost 
indeed — the  premiums,  with  the  extra  interest  earned,  amount  to 
£4,729,000,  or  £2,000,000  less  than  the  £7,000,000  mentioned. 
Regarded  in  any  way,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  American 
companies  do  not  administer  their  business,  as  well  as  the  British 
companies,  in  the  interests  of  the  policy-holders,  but  they  en- 
endeavour  to  balance  the  large  expenses  by  selecting  only  the 
very  best  class  of  life,  so  that  the  mortality  will  be  better 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  British  office.  The  medical  standard 
required  by  at  least  two  of  the  American  giants  is  probably  more 
stringent  than  that  of  any  British  company,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  on  the  whole,  their  experience  is  somewhat  the  more  favour- 
able. But  in  the  absence  of  any  figures  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  authority.  Some  of  the  British  offices,  which  publish  records 
of  their  mortality,  would  seem  to  have  an  experience  it  would  be 
difficult  to  excel  but  others  again  are  very  lax  in  their  selection. 

Whatever  extra  profit  may  be  made,  however,  by  the  American 
offices  in  this  respect,  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  qualified 
by  the  many  fraudulent  claims  which  they  pay  every  year.  So 
common  indeed  are  these  claims,  and  so  widespread  the  frauds 
and  crimes  for  the  sake  of  the  policy  money,  that  a  noteworthy 
book  by  an  American  writer,  entitled  *  Insurance  and  Crime,'  was 
recently  brought  out  to  draw  attention  to  an  abuse  which  is  a 
serious  menace  to  the  public  good.  The  same  state  of  affairs 
has  resulted  in  the  New  York  Insurance  Department  com- 
pelling the  companies  to  make  an  annual  return  of  the 
"  claims  resisted."  To  resist  claims  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
American  companies,  but  the  item,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  does 
not  appear  in  the  accounts  of  the  life  offices  of  other  countries, 
where  it  does  not  enjoy  the  regularity  and  recognition  it  possesses 
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in  the  United  States.  Here,  happily,  the  practice  of  resisting 
claims  is  rare.  The  companies  understand  that  each  case  in  the 
courts  earns  for  them  an  unenviable  notoriety,  prejudicial  to  their 
new  business  prospects,  and  except  the  proof  is  overwhelming, 
British  companies  err  rather  on  the  side  of  laxity. 

But  comparatively  few  cases  happen  in  this  country  in  which  the 
element  of  evil  intent  enters.  In  America,  where  combinations  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money  by  impersonating  a  healthy  man 
at  the  medical  examination  for  insurance,  in  the  name  of  one  who 
is  really  at  death's  door,  one  can  understand  that  it  has  become 
necessary  for  the  companies'  own  protection  that  claims  of  this 
nature  should  be  resisted.  The  item  mentioned  is  not,  I  admit,  a 
pleasing  addition  to  insurance  literature,  but  there  is  really  little 
ground  for  alarm.  We  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  American 
companies  are  any  less  liberal  than  the  British  in  the  settlement 
of  claims.  Indeed,  being  enterprising,  they  are  likely,  if  anything, 
to  be  more  prompt  and  liberal,  knowing  well  the  value  of  a  good 
reputation.  And  the  item  is  probably  and  practically  wholly  due  to 
the  endeavour  to  eliminate  the  frauds,  which  are  so  widespread  that 
the  claims  resisted  in  1902  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  £132,000. 

One  good  feature  of  American  Companies  seems  to  be  that 
they  pay  very  little  to  shareholders  for  dividends  upon  capital. 
In  1902  such  dividends  only  amounted  to  £148,000,  whereas  the 
British  offices,  with  operations  much  less  extensive  as  I  have 
shown,  paid  more  than  double  this  sum,  the  exact  figure  being 
£309,483.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
American  Companies  are  established  upon  the  mutual  principle, 
the  whole  of  the  profits  belonging  to  the  policy-holders,  whereas 
in  this  country  the  converse  holds  true.  In  America  the  pro- 
portion of  Mutual  Companies  to  the  whole  is  nearly  GO  per  cent., 
but  in  the  United  Kingdom  they  form  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  Still,  the  shareholders'  dividend  is,  after  all,  a  small  item, 
and  occasions  very  little  expense  to  the  policy-holder. 

The  paid-up  capital  of  the  British  life  offices  is  £11,000,000, 
and  earning  as  they  do  £3  145.  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  their 
funds,  it  produces  £407,000  a  year,  whereas  the  dividends  paid  to 
the  shareholders  in  the  year  under  notice  were  only  £309,483.  It 
would  almost  appear,  therefore,  as  if  the  capital  were  a  source  of 
profit,  rather  than  an  expense  to  the  policy-holders,  and  in  some 
years  this  undoubtedly  was  the  case.  In  other  years,  when 
the  companies  divide  special  bonuses  to  the  shareholders,  as  on 
the  occasions  of  their  valuations,  the  total  dividends  sometimes 
amount  to  double  this  sum.  Taking  the  average  of  the  past  20 
years,  the  cost  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  shareholders' 
capital  is  £500,000  a  year,  so  that  deducting  the  interest  earned 
on  the  capital,  the  cost  to  the  policy-holders  is  something  less  than 
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one  per  cent,  per  annum.  Considering  the  protection  the  capital 
afforded  in  the  early  years  of  each  company's  history,  and  the 
business  it  must  have  brought  to  the  office,  because  a  great  many 
people  prefer  to  pin  their  faith  to  an  office  in  which  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  involved  in  no  further  liability  than  the  payment  of 
premiums,  this  is  not  a  heavy  expense.  But  it  is  an  expense,  and 
should  be  included  under  the  heading  of  expenses,  subject  to  a 
deduction  for  the  interest  earned  on  the  paid  up  oapital,  when 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  expense  ratio  of  the 
British  Insurance  Companies  as  a  whole  to  rather  more  than 
15  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  paid-up  capital  of  the  American 
offices  amounts  to  the  small  sum  of  £1,943,100  which,  earning 
interest  at  the  rate  of  £4  7s.  per  cent,  per  annum,  produces 
£84,524  per  annum.  The  dividends  total  up  £148,000,  so  that  the 
net  expense  to  American  policy-holders  on  this  account  is  only 
£64,000  per  annum.  This  compares  very  favourably  with  the 
same  items  of  the  British  offices,  but  as  these  figures  are  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  whole  they  do  not  appreciably  affect  my 
contentions. 

There  are  only  39  ordinary  and  industrial  life  offices  with 
head  offices  in  the  United  States,  whereas  in  this  country  with  a 
population,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  of  about  half  that  of  the 
United  States,  there  are  94  offices  besides  the  multifarious  Friendly 
Societies  most  of  which  transact  a  form  of  industrial  insurance. 
The  reason  of  the  small  number  of  the  American  offices  may  be 
that  insurance  has  not  been  sufficiently  long  practised  there,  but 
it  would  rather  appear  to  be  due  to  the  American  characteristic 
of  monopolising  business  as  far  as  possible.  In  every  trade 
there  are  a  few  leading  houses  of  great  dimensions  which  dwarf 
all  rivals,  and  in  course  of  time  kill  or  absorb  most  of  them.  So, 
with  life  insurance,  there  are  three  giants  possessing  a  premium 
revenue  equal  to  that  of  the  other  36  American  offices  and  50  per 
cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  British  offices. 
Their  agents  are  to  be  found  in  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  task  for  any  new 
life  office  to  commence  business  against  the  competition  of  three 
such  giants.  This,  in  rny  opinion,  is  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion why  there  are  so  few  offices  in  America. 

A  weak  feature  of  American  insurance  is  the  undue  propor- 
tion of  lapsed  policies.  When  a  life  policy  has  been  for  three 
years  in  force,  it  acquires  a  surrender  value,  and  if  after  that  time 
the  insurer  cannot  continue  his  premiums,  the  company  will 
advance  them  until  the  surrender  value  is  exhausted.  This 
keeps  the  policy  in  force  for  a  certain  time,  and  generally  the 
insurer  manages  to  find  ways  and  means  thereafter,  to  recom- 
mence the  payment  of  premiums.  But  if  the  premium  is  not 
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paid  before  the  policy  has  been  three  years  in  force,  the  insurance 
is  not  continued  by  the  office.  It  lapses  :  it  is  simply  dropped : 
written  off  the  books :  and  the  risk  ceases.  The  insurer  forfeits 
the  whole  of  the  premiums  paid,  and  should  he  wish  to  continue 
the  policy  in  the  same  company,  he  would  have  to  undergo 
a  further  examination. 

The  amount  of  these  lapses  in  the  American  offices  is 
£66,884,000  per  annum  in  sums  assured,  an  enormous  leakage, 
which  seems  to  be  due  to  the  practice  prevailing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  of  paying  high  commissions  to  the  agents  for 
the  introduction  of  business.  The  agent  in  his  turn  offers  a 
liberal  inducement  to  the  insurer  to  take  a  policy  in  his  office, 
merely  to  increase  his  returns.  Naturally  a  business  man,  when 
he  is  offered  insurance  at  half-price,  as  he  often  is  in  New 
York,  is  keen  to  seize  the  opportunity.  It  is  worth  taking  at 
half  the  cost  for  one  year.  But  when  the  renewal  premium 
falls  due,  he  is  not  so  anxious  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the 
premium.  He  repairs  to  the  agent  of  a  rival  institution,  effects  a 
policy  with  him  upon  the  same  terms  as  he  did  with  the  other 
company  a  year  before,  and  when  the  renewal  premium  falls  due 
he  repeats  the  operation  somewhere  else.  This,  to  a  great 
extent,  is  responsible  for  the  enormous  amount  of  lapses  in  the 
American  offices.  It  is  not  profitable  business.  The  one  who 
wins  is  not  the  company,  nor  the  insurer,  who,  sooner  or  later, 
finds  he  has  to  pay  an  increased  rate  because  of  his  increased 
age,  but  the  agent,  who  earns  a  small  commission  and  swells  his 
returns. 

The  company  is  probably  a  great  deal  out  of  pocket  by  the 
majority  of  its  lapses.  In  the  first  year  it  receives  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  premium  after  settling  the  commission,  and  it  has 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  policy  and  the  necessary  clerical  and 
office  expenses,  which,  altogether,  probably  absorb  far  more 
than  the  one  year's  premium.  Unless,  therefore,  the  policy 
is  continued  for  the  second  year,  the  office  will  lose  upon  the 
transaction.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  a  blot  upon  the 
insurance  system  of  America.  It  has  not  yet  obtained  any  hold 
in  this  country,  where  the  commissions  paid  by  the  best  offices 
are  very  small.  But  some  of  the  British  offices  whose  terms  are 
not  sufficiently  attractive  to  produce  an  adequate  number  of 
insurers  by  the  ordinary  British  methods  of  conducting  life 
business,  have  turned  to  the  American  system  of  high  com- 
missions, which,  curiously  enough,  never  fails  to  bring  as  much 
business  as  if  the  office  provided  cheap  premiums,  excellent 
bonuses,  and  altogether  better  terms  than  any  other  similar 
institution. 

THEIFT. 
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JAMES   ACHILLES    KIRKPATRICK 

MOST  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  India  know  that  the 
first  in  rank  and  importance  of  the  ruling  princes  in  that  country 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government  is  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad,  the  descendant  of  a  viceroy  of  the  Great  Mogul,  who 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  established  for  himself 
a  dominion  in*  the  south,  which  at  a  later  date,  when  French  and 
English  contended  for  the  support  of  his  successor,  was  in  reality, 
though  not  nominally,  independent  of  the  Emperor  at  Delhi. 

The  East  India  Company  made  their  first  treaty  with  the 
Nizam  as  Soubahdar  of  the  Deccan  in  1759,  and  seven  years  later 
concluded  a  second  treaty  "  of  perpetual  honour,  favour,  alliance, 
and  attachment."  In  1799  the  Company  sent  an  envoy  to  the 
Nizam's  Court,  but  did  not  maintain  one  resident  at  his  capital, 
representing  both  their  own  Government  and  that  of  the  Nizam, 
till  just  before  Lord  Morning  ton,  afterwards  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  took  up  the  reins  as  Governor-General.  On  his  way 
out  Lord  Mornington  had  met  at  the  Cape  an  officer  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Service,  and  was  so  impressed  by  his  knowledge 
of  Indian  affairs  that  he  persuaded  him  to  accept  the  position  of 
Military  Secretary  at  Calcutta,  in  which  capacity,  and  subse- 
quently as  Private  Secretary,  and  in  other  posts  of  political  im- 
portance, the  officer  in  question,  Lieut. -Col.  William  Kirkpatrick, 
won  the  high  esteem  of  his  patron,  who  was  wont  to  declare 
that  for  skill  in  tongues  and  knowledge  of  the  manners,  customs 
and  laws  of  India,  William  Kirkpatrick  was  unequalled  by  any 
man  he  ever  met  in  India.  The  chance  meeting  between  the 
two  men  was  due  to  the  Colonel  being  at  the  Cape  on  sick  leave. 
For  ill-health  had  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  duties  as 
envoy  at  Hyderabad  to  his  assistant  and  brother,  Captain  James 
Achilles  Kirkpatrick. 

Although  James  Kirkpatrick  played  an  important  part  during 
his  tenure  of  the  Hyderabad  Eesidency,  from  1797  to  1805,  no 
place  has  been  found  for  him  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,'  beyond  a  passing  allusion  in  the  notice  of  his 
brother.  Yet  it  was  he  who,  by  his  influence  with  Nizam  Ali 
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Khan,  and  his  Minister,  Akhil-ud-doula,  and  by  his  bold  address 
in  arresting  the  French  officers  at  the  Nizam's  capital  who  had 
long  been  plotting  to  oust  the  British  power,  negotiated  the  treaty 
by  which  the  Nizam  still  maintains  a  large  subsidiary  force  at 
Secunderabad.  That  treaty  finally  extinguished  the  French 
intrigues  fostered  by  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  was  followed  two  years 
afterwards  by  another  of  perpetual  and  general  defensive  alliance 
between  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Nizam.  A  third  treaty, 
concluded  by  Major  Kirkpatrick  in  1802,  provided  for  the  improve- 
ment of  and  security  of  the  trade  and  commerce  between  the 
territories  of  the  same  contracting  parties. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  social  life  of  British  officers 
in  India,  as  in  England,  was  very  different  in  those  days  to  what 
it  is  now,  and  is  not  to  be  judged  by  modern  standards.  Olive 
and  Warren  Hastings  had  done  deeds  to  be  emulated  not  criticised, 
and  builders  of  empire  were  not  subjected  to  the  rules  and  con- 
straint imposed  by  a  period  which  desires  no  fresh  acquisition  of 
territory  or  influence  beyond  that  which  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  loyalty  to  the  British  throne  of  the  various  races  alternately 
subjugated  by  Mogul  and  Mahratta.  Kail  ways  and  telegraphs 
were  still  in  a  distant  future,  and  the  conveyance  of  a  letter  from 
Hyderabad  to  Calcutta  was  a  matter  of  months  not  days.  Hence 
it  is  not  surprising  that  among  the  proofs  of  the  esteem  and 
affection  in  which  Kirkpatrick  was  held  at  the  Court  of  Hyder- 
abad, was  the  title  of  Hushmat  Jung,*  (Glorious  in  Battle) 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  Nizam,  who  also  built  for  him  the 
palatial  building  which,  subsequently  enlarged,  constitutes  the 
Hyderabad  Residency  of  the  present  day. 

A  portrait  in  oils,  which  used  to  adorn  Sir  Salar  Jung's  picture 
gallery  of  British  Residents,  represents  James  Achilles  Kirkpatrick 
in  his  old-fashioned  scarlet  uniform  and  powdered  hair  as  a 
very  handsome  man ;  and  thereby  hangs  a  romantic  tale  which 
has  somewhat  obscured  his  other  titles  to  fame.  When  the  story 
of  Hushmat  Jung's  matrimonial  alliance  with  Khair-un-Nissa 
(Excellent  among  Women),  a  lady  of  Persian  descent,  whose 
father  was  paymaster  to  the  Hyderabad  Subsidiary  Force,  first 
reached  my  ears  at  Hyderabad  many  years  ago,  my  informant,  a 
Hindoo  gentleman,  drew  a  picture  of  a  closed  palanquin  and  its 
attendants  on  its  way  through  the  Residency  Bazaars  suddenly 
surrounded  by  a  troop  of  the  Resident's  Escort,  and  forcibly  con- 
voyed into  the  Residency,  where  its  fair  occupant,  not  unwilling, 
was  detained  by  Hushmat  Jung.  He  told  of  the  Nizam's  Minister 

*  Olive  received  the  title  of  Sabut  Jung  (Daring  in  War)  from  the  Nawab  of  the 
Carnatic  for  his  marvellous  exploits  at  Arcot,  and  bore  it  on  his  Persian  seal  all  the 
time  he  was  in  India.  And  there  are  other  instances  of  Englishmen  who  have 
received  native  titles, 
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hurrying  down  to  the  Eesidency  and  calling  in  the  arts  of 
diplomacy  to  avert  the  wrath  of  his  master  and  a  public  scandal 
by  negotiating  a  nikah  marriage  between  Kirkpatrick  and  the 
lady ;  of  a  legend,  in  short,  which  doubtless  owed  its  origin  to  the 
displeasure  of  the  lady's  father,  who  subsequently  complained  of 
force  having  been  used  to  secure  his  daughter  for  the  Eesident, 
and  whose  complaint  may  have  been  induced  by  the  political 
enemy  who  carried  it  to  the  ears  of  the  Governor- General. 

There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt,  from  the  account  given  in 
Blackwood*  by  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  that  Khair-un-Nissa  of 
her  own  accord,  or  at  the  instance  of  her  female  relatives,  brought 
about  the  union,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  happy  one,  and  to 
have  been  recognised  in  every  respect  as  honourable  to  both 
parties.  Naturally  it  did  not  please  the  Governor-General,  who, 
exasperated  by  false  reports,  talked  at  one  time  of  withdrawing 
the  Eesident,  but  did  not  do  so,  doubtless  considering  his  services 
too  valuable  to  be  lost.  So  the  storm  blew  over,  Colonel  William 
Kirkpatrick's  support  possibly  contributing  to  the  acceptance  of 
his  brother's  explanations. 

That  the  fair  cause  of  all  this  disturbance  was  no  captive 
of  his  bow  and  spear,  the  bold  Achilles'  letters  to  his  brother 
William,  from  whom  he  was  not  likely  to  conceal  the  material 
facts,  clearly  prove ;  not  to  mention  the  approval  given  by 
the  Nizam  and  his  Minister  to  an  alliance  which,  had  there 
been  any  scandal  attached  to  it,  must  rather  have  provoked 
their  resentment.  Other  testimony  under  the  Nizam's  seal 
and  also  from  the  lady's  family  confirms  Kirkpatrick's  version 
that  a  female  emissary  from  Khair-un-Nissa  approached  him 
with  a  story  of  how  the  girl,  having  frequently  seen  the 
Eesident  from  such  peep-holes  as  a  Zenana  afforded  of  be- 
holding a  public  character  on  his  visits  to  her  father's  house 
and  other  places,  had  fallen  in  love  with  him  and  was  anxious  to 
become  his  devoted  servant ;  how  he  set  aside  the  proposal  as 
ridiculous  and  impossible,  till  one  evening,  sitting  alone  in  his 
house,  he  was  suddenly  aware  of  a  veiled  figure,  which  somehow 
(he  does  not  mention  how)  had  gained  access  to  his  presence  and 
which  pleaded  with  all  the  force  of  lovely  maidenhood  in  the 
same  strain  as  her  grandmother  had  done,  but  in  vain.  Later, 
on  his  own  confession,  the  Eesident  was  persuaded  to  attend  a 
seance  in  the  grandmother's  house,  at  which  she  and  other  female 
relatives,  including  the  fair  Khair-un-Nissa,  were  present,  and 
urged  the  same  suit,  reinforced  by  the  argument  that  his  consent 
to  it  would  save  the  girl  from  a  hateful  marriage  about  to  be 
forced  on  her.  With  these  facts  before  us,  one  is  prepared  for 
the  announcement  made  to  Colonel  William  in  private :  "  I  think 

*  July,  1893, 
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you  cannot  but  allow  that  I  must  have  been  something  more  or 
less  than  man  to  have  held  out  any  longer." 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  Eastern  diplomacy  seeking  to  capture  for 
a  political  or  other  self-interested  purpose  the  influence  and 
sympathies  of  the  Governor-General's  representative  by  a  lure  as 
old  as  human  nature.  But  no  reason  exists  for  supposing  that 
Kirkpatrick's  nikah  marriage  ever  caused  him  to  swerve  for  a 
moment  in  his  duty  to  his  own  Government,  while  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  it  sprang  from  any  other  motive  than 
love  and  passion.  It  involved  him,  as  we  have  seen,  in  trouble 
with  his  lord  and  master,  and  nearly  led  to  his  recall,  but  he  boldly 
faced  all  consequences  and  lived  happily  with  his  devoted  Begum, 
maintaining  her  with  all  the  honour  and  privacy  due  to  a 
Mahomedan  lady  of  high  position  in  a  suite  of  apartments  of 
oriental  design  specially  constructed  for  her  reception  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  Residency  mansion,  and  known  as  the  Bung 
Mehal.  About  forty  years  ago  these  apartments  were  razed  to 
the  ground  by  one  of  Hushmat  Jung's  successors,  who,  if  not 
moved  by  puritanical  zeal,  must  have  looked  on  a  Zenana  com- 
pound as  an  anachronism  not  worth  preserving.  Sir  Edward 
Strachey  says  that  this  romantic  union  would  have  been  conse- 
crated by  a  Christian  priest  as  well  as  by  the  Mahomedan  rite 
had  a  chaplain  been  near  at  hand,  and  shows  that  Kirkpatrick,  in 
his  will  written  six  months  before  his  death,  referred  to  his  wife 
and  the  mother  of  his  children  as  possessing  his  unbounded  love 
and  affection.  The  children  in  question  were  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
who  were  sent  to  England  in  1805.  The  former  died  in  early 
manhood ;  the  latter,  Catherine  Aurora,  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  as 
the  wife  of  Captain  James  Winsloe  Phillips  of  the  7th  Hussars 
and  mother  of  several  children,  having  charmed  in  her  girlhood 
the  rugged  philosopher,  Thomas  Carlyle. 

In  October  1805,  Lieut.-Col.  Kirkpatrick's  health  having  given 
way,  he  was  ordered  a  sea-voyage,  and  took  ship  from  Madras  for 
Calcutta  to  confer  with  a  new  Governor- General  (Lord  Corn- 
wallis)  as  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  A  week  after  his 
arrival  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-one,  and  was  honoured 
with  a  public  recognition  of  his  services,  to  which  a  beautiful 
marble  monument  in  St.  John's  Church  bears  testimony.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  how  long  his  faithful  Begum  survived 
him.  There  was  a  tomb  to  her  memory  close  to  the  Residency 
when  I  was  at  Hyderabad,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  it  bore 
any  date  or  inscription.  My  Hindoo  friend  referred  to  above, 
himself  a  son  of  the  contractor  who  made  a  fortune  out  of  the 
building  of  the  Hyderabad  Residency,  did  not  seem  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  lady,  widowed  at  twenty,  after  her  lord's  death. 
He  spoke  of  Hushmat  Jung  as  a  great  Bahadur,  attired  at  times 
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in  flowing  robes  and  turban,  receiving  petitions  and  distributing 
largesse  after  the  manner  of  an  Eastern  potentate,  given  to  enter- 
taining royally  and  doing  whatever  he  pleased. 

Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  who  was  at  Hyderabad  as  a  visitor 
in  1801,  describes  him  as  follows  : — 

Major  Kirkpatrick  is  a  good-looking  man ;  seems  about  thirty,  is  really 
about  thirty-five.  He  wears  moustachios  ;  his  hair  is  cropped  very  short,  and 
his  fingers  are  dyed  with  henna.  In  other  respects  he  is  like  an  Englishman. 
He  in  very  communicative  and  very  desirous  to  please  ;  but  he  tells  long  stories 
about  himself,  and  practises  all  the  affectations  of  which  the  face  and  eyes  are 
capable.  One  of  his  tales  was  that  his  Hookah-burdar,  after  cheating  and 
robbing  him,  proceeded  to  England  and  set  up  as  the  Prince  of  Sylhet,  took  in 
everybody,  was  waited  upon  by  Pitt,  dined  with  the  Duke  of  York,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  King. 

Could  this  have  been  the  original  from  whom  Thackeray  drew 
his  Kummun  Loll  in  '  The  Newcornes  '  ? 

Elphinstone's  ' Diary'  touches  off  Hushmat  Jung  at  the 
Nizam's  durbar  thus : 

Major  K.  goes  in"  great  state.  He  has  several  elephants,  and  a  state 
palanquin,  sixty  horses,  flags,  long  poles  with  tassels,  and  is  attended  by  two 
companies  of  infantry  and  a  troop  of  cavalry.  .  .  .  Female  sentries,  dressed 
•omething  like  Madras  sepoys,  w«re  on  guard  before  the  doors,  and  about 
twenty  or  thirty  women  were  drawn  up  before  a  guard  room  in  sight.  Many 
women  sat  in  the  back  part  of  the  room.  Kirkpatrick  behaved  like  a  native, 
and  with  great  propriety. 

One  could  have  wished  for  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  this 
last  sentence.  Does  it  mean  that  he  made  obeisance  like  a  native, 
and,  squatting  shoeless  on  the  floor  (a  custom  the  Kesident  was 
obliged  to  conform  to  up  to  the  year  1868,  when  it  was  abolished), 
knelt  or  sat  upon  his  heels,  with  joined  palms  in  front,  instead  of 
crossing  his  legs  tailor  fashion,  and  tucking  his  stockinged  or 
bare  feet  under  him  ?  Did  he  address  the  Presence  with  Oriental 
idiom  and  hyperbole?  But  whatever  "  behaving  like  a  native*' 
means,  presumably  Kirkpatrick  did  not  go  beyond  the  Court 
etiquette  of  the  period. 

At  this  time  General  Arthur  Wellesley  was  at  Seringapatam, 
where  Elphinstone  had  been  entertained  before  visiting  Hyder- 
abad, and  had  heard  Hushmat  Jung  "rowed  as  usual"  by  his 
host,  whose  stern  simplicity  was  'not  likely  to  make  him  an 
indulgent  critic  of  Kirkpatrick's  florid  magnificence.  Whether 
there  was  any  further  cause  for  the  "rowing"  does  not  appear; 
nor  is  it  clear  that  the  future  Duke  of  Wellington  ever  knew 
James  Achilles  personally,  though  in  a  letter  he  refers  to  his 
"pompous,  overbearing  manner" — apparently  on  hearsay  evidence. 
He  did,  however,  know  William  Kirkpatrick,  being  associated  with 
him  in  public  business  at  Mysore,  and  for  some  reason  did  not 
share  the  high  opinion  entertained  by  his  brother  the  Governor- 
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General   of  that  officer,  who,  after  his  retirement  from  India, 
became  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company. 

This  brief  account  of  a  notable  career  and  romantic  love- 
story,  in  a  past  rich  with  surprises  to  our  dead-level  civilisation, 
derives  additional  interest  from  Carlyle's  reminiscences  of  Khair- 
un-Nissa's  daughter : 

A  strangely-complexioned  young  lady,  with  soft  brown  eyes  and  floods  of 
bronze-red  hair,  really  a  pretty-looking,  smiling  and  amiable  though  most 
foreign  bit  of  magnificence  and  kindly  splendour,  whom  they  welcomed  by  the 
name  of  "dear  Kitty"— Kitty  Kirkpatrick,  Charles  Buller's  cousin  or  half- 
cousin,  Mrs.  Strachey's  full  cousin,  with  whom  she  lived;  her  birth,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  an  Indian  romance,  mother  a  sublime  Begum,  father  a  ditto 
English  official,  mutually  adoring,  wedding,  living  withdrawn  in  their  own 
private  paradise,  romance  famous  in  the  East. 

Amiable,  affectionate,  graceful ;  might  be  called  attractive  (not  slim  enough 
for  the  title  "  pretty,"  not  tall  enough  for  "  beautiful  ") ;  had  something  low- 
voiced,  languidly  harmonious,  placid,  sensuous,  loved  perfumes,  etc. ;  a  half- 
Begum,  in  short ;  interesting  specimen  of  the  semi-Oriental  Englishman. 

Mrs.  Strachey  took  to  me  from  the  first,  nor  ever  swerved ;  it  strikes  me 
now  more  than  it  ever  did,  she  silently  could  have  liked  to  see  her  "  dear  Kitty  " 
and  myself  come  together,  and  so  continue  near  her,  both  of  us,  through  life  ; 
the  good,  kind  soul — and  Kitty,  too,  was  charming  in  her  beautiful  Begum 
sort,  had  wealth  abundant,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  charmed.  None 
knows.* 

In  this  last  remark  the  great  philosopher  would  seem  to  have 
flattered  himself,  as  Kitty  is  stated  not  to  have  reciprocated  the 
feeling  hinted  at.  The  tradition  in  the  Strachey  family  that  she 
inspired  the  Blumine  of  *  Sartor  Resartus '  may  hold  good,  as 
maintained  by  Mr.  George  Strachey,f  though  fiction  founded  on 
fact  is  not  the  same  thing  as  fact  unadulterated,  and  it  is  hard 
on  any  author  to  identify  too  closely  with  his  own  personal 
experience  the  creatures  of  his  imagination.  Those  interested  in 
this  point  and  in  Kitty  Kirkpatrick  and  her  father  may  be  referred 
to  Sir  Edward  Straohey's  article  in  Blackwood  mentioned  above, 
and  to  the  Calcutta  Review  J  if  they  wish  for  more  details  than 
are  given  in  this  slight  sketch  of  an  old  Indian  Nabob  who  was 
something  quite  out  of  the  common  even  in  his  day,  and  whose 
life's  romance  reflected  a  curious  sidelight  in  another  hemisphere 
when  Khair-un-Nissa's  daughter  crossed  the  orbit  of  Thomas 
Carlyle. 

That  James  Achilles  Kirkpatrick  was  an  empire-builder  of  no 
small  magnitude,  the  treaties  he  negotiated  with  the  Nizam  are 
an  abiding  testimony. 

G.  H.  TEEVOE. 

*  '  Carlyle's  Reminiscences,'  p.  118,  125. 

t  Nineteenth  Century,  September  1892  :  «  Carlyle  and  his  Rose  Goddess,' 

j  April  and  July,  1899, 
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SUSAN   PENNICUICK 

A   STORY   OF   COUNTRY   LIFE  IN   VICTORIA 


CHAPTER  XI. 
A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 

"  SUSAN,  I  insist." 

Sue  put  her  arms  round  the  little  bundle  of  flannel  and  turned 
her  face  to  the  wall. 

"  Susan,  you  must  give  me  that  baby.  I'm  surprised  at  your 
aunt  ever  allowing  you  to  see  it.  We  have  made  all  arrange- 
ments for  it  to  go  away.  Susan,  give  me  the  baby.  It  simply 
means  ruin  for  you  to  keep  it." 

"  I  won't,"  said  Sue  faintly ;  but  there  was  no  weakness  in 
her  tones,  and  she  cuddled  the  little  warm  bundle  closer  to  her 
breast. 

"  Susan,  how  can  you  be  so  misbehaved,  so  unfilial?  Here 
have  I,  your  mother,  come  all  this  way  to  help  you,  instead  of 
casting  you  off  as  many  mothers  might  have  done,  as  most 
mothers  would  have  done,  and  you  refuse  to  give  me  the  baby." 

"  It's  because  I'm  her  mother,"  said  Sue,  with  a  catch  in  her 
breath.  "  I  can't  let  the  poor  little  one  go.  I  must  take  care 
of  her.  She's  only  got  me.  My  little  darling !  " 

"  Susan  !  You  wicked  girl !  How  utterly  indelicate  you  are," 
and  Mrs.  Pennicuick  gave  a  long-drawn  sob.  "  You  don't  seem 
to  realise  that  it's  your  mother — your  mother,"  with  emphasis, 
"  who  is  speaking  to  you." 

Susan  was  ill  and  weary  and  worn  out,  but  one  thing  she  did 
feel,  since  she  had  persuaded  her  soft-hearted  aunt  to  let  her  hold 
her  baby  in  her  arms,  was  that,  if  she  would  keep  this  small 
morsel  of  humanity  for  her  own,  she  must  never  let  it  out  of 
her  sight.  She  had  absolutely  no  trust  whatever  in  her  mother. 
The  mother-love  in  her  own  heart  only  told  her  how  wanting  her 
own  mother  was.  She  would  sacrifice  this  poor  little  unwanted 
baby.  She  would  never  understand  her  love  for  it,  She  would 
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think  ooly  of  appearances.    Her  thoughts  flew  to  her  rough, 
uncultured,  harsh-tongued  aunt.    At  least,  she  would  understand. 

"  Aunt !    I  want  to  see  Aunt  Lavinia." 

"  Susan !  "  in  tones  of  the  deepest  reproach,  "  when  you've 
got  your  own  mother.  It  is  very  few  mothers  who  would  have 
come  to  a  daughter  under  such  disgraceful  circumstances,  and 
very  few  daughters  who — who " 

"Aunt,  I  want  aunt,"  said  Sue.  She  could  trust  her  aunt. 
She  would  understand  her  love  and  longing  which  her  own  mother 
never  would. 

"Well,  Susan,  I'm  sure — of  all  the  wicked  children;  here 
am  I,  your  own  mother " 

"  But  I  want  aunt,"  repeated  Sue  obstinately. 

Mrs.  Pennicuick  tapped  on  the  floor  with  her  high-heeled 
shoes. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  in  came  the  little  old  doctor, 
Aunt  Lavinia  peering  over  his  shoulder  rather  timidly ;  and 
timidity  was  a  new  attitude  in  Mrs.  Grant. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  doctor  severely.  "  Madam,  I  gave 
orders  that  no  one  was  to  see  my  patient,  and  I  find  you  here. 
How  is  that?" 

"  I  am  her  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Pennicuick,  as  if  that  explained 
everything. 

"Well,  well." 

"  Aunt,"  burst  out  Sue  passionately,  "  don't  let  her  take  my 
baby.  Don't,  don't,  don't !  I  must  keep  her,  I  must,  I  must." 

"  My  dear  lady,"  came  in  the  little  doctor's  voice  soothingly, 
"  of  course  you  must  keep  your  baby.  Who  would  be  so  cruel  as 
to  take  her  from  you  ?  " 

"  Mother  will,"  said  Sue,  with  a  sob.  "  She  says  I  mustn't 
even  know  where  she  is  going." 

The  doctor  turned  to  Mrs.  Pennicuick,  who  was  sitting  with 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  the  picture  of  martyred  motherhood. 

"  I  wonder  you  don't  know  better,  exciting  your  daughter  in 
this  way.  You  had  better  leave  the  room  at  once." 

"  But  I  must  keep  my  baby,"  sobbed  Sue ;  "  aunt — doctor,  I 
must.  I  must." 

Mrs.  Pennicuick  put  aside  what  she  afterwards  termed  his 
insulting  manner  to  herself  and  appealed  to  the  doctor. 

"  Doctor,  you  will  just  tell  this  foolish  girl  she  must  not  bring 
disgrace  upon  herself  and  the  family.  She  cannot  keep  the  baby. 
We  have  made  all  preparations — a  most  respectable  woman, 
and ' 

Sue  gave  a  long  shuddering  sigh,  and  the  doctor  calmly  took 
Mrs.  Pennicuick  by  the  shoulders  and  turned  her  out  of  the  room, 
she  being  too  astonished  even  to  protest. 
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"Aunt,  aunt,"  cried  Sue,  with  a  sob  of  relief,  "you  under- 
stand. I  know  you  understand.  I  must  keep  ray  baby.  She 
has  no  one  but  me." 

The  doctor  looked  across  at  Mrs.  Grant.  On  her  harsh  face 
was  a  very  tender,  pitiful  expression.  "Keep  your  baby,  my 
girl,"  he  said ;  "  of  course  you  shall  keep  your  baby.  Come,  Mrs. 
Grant,  tell  her  so." 

"Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Grant,  "  I  know  it's  bad  for  her  making 
all  this  fuss.  My  sister-in-law  always  was  a  fool,  or  this  never 
would  have  happened " 

"It  was  my  own  fault  entirely,"  said  Sue,  defending  her 
mother  where  she  could ;  and  the  doctor  put  a  soothing  hand  on 
her  shoulder. 

'  This  will  never  do ;  you  must  keep  quiet.     Mrs.  Grant,  tell 
her  she  shall  keep  the  baby." 

"  Well,  well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Grant  anxiously.  "  I'm  sure, 
doctor,  I  want  to  do  my  duty  by  my  brother's  daughter,  God 
knows  I  do." 

The  anxious  eyes  from  the  bed  still  sought  hers,  and  the 
doctor  patted  the  girl's  shoulder  encouragingly.  He  wanted  to 
keep  his  patient  soothed  for  the  present.  The  ultimate  outcome 
was  no  business  of  his.  Let  the  women  settle  it  amongst 
themselves. 

"  Now,  my  dear  girl,  you  let  your  aunt  take  baby.  You  know 
you  can  trust  her,  and  you  know  you  shall  have  it  back  just  as 
soon  as  you  are  fit  for  it.  Be  a  brave  girl  now,  be  quiet  and 
get  well.  This  little  one  will  need  you." 

"  And  don't  you  be  afraid,  Sue,"  came  her  aunt's  voice  kindly, 
"  I'll  take  care  of  the  poor  little  mite.  You  trust  me,  and  we'll 
worry  through  somehow  with  God's  help." 

And  Sue  closed  her  eyes  and  let  the  baby  go. 

Outside  in  the  tiny  sitting-room  of  Mrs.  Bruce's  cottage  Mrs. 
Pennicuick  was  nursing  her  wrath.  When  she  saw  her  sister- 
in-law  come  in  with  the  child  in  her  arms  her  eyes  fairly  blazed. 

"  So  you've  got  the  brat  at  last,"  she  said.  "  I'm  sure  Sue's 
conduct  to  me " 

"  I've  promised  faithfully,  Marion,"  she  said  deliberately, 
"that  Sue  shall  have  her  child." 

"  You — you Oh,   this    is  dreadful — dreadful,"    sinking 

down  into  a  rocking  chair  and  swinging  backwards  and  forwards ; 
"  what  have  I  ever  done  that  this  should  happen  to  me." 

"What  haven't  you  left  undone  rather?"  said  the  other 
woman  grimly.  "  These  unpleasant  things,  Marion,  are  the 
result  of  our  own  carelessness." 

"  I  have  been  a  most  devoted  mother,"  moaned  Mrs.  Penni- 
cuick; "my  whole  thoughts,  I'm  sure,  have  been  given  to  the 
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cultivation  of  my  daughter's  inind.  I'm  sure  Sue  herself  will 
tell  you,  if  she  isn't  the  most  ungrateful  girl  in  the  world " 

"  Oh,  Sue  is  most  anxious  to  exonerate  you  from  blame,"  said 
Mrs.  Grant,  still  grim.  If  it  hadn't  been  unchristian,  one  would 
have  said  she  hated  her  sister-in-law.  "  She  is  also  most  anxious 
to  keep  you  at  a  distance  altogether.  She  may  have  sinned — she 
has,  of  course  ;  but  when  a  daughter  is  so  anxious  to  keep  apart 
from  a  mother,  I  can  but  draw  my  own  conclusions,  Marion." 

"  I'm  sure  a  mother's  love "  began  Mrs.  Pennicuick,  still 

rocking  herself  furiously  to  and  fro. 

"  Oh,  for  goodness'  sake,  Marion,  do  hold  your  tongue,"  said 
her  more  practical  sister-in-law;  "what's  the  good  of  saying 
1  mother,  mother,  mother,'  if  you  don't  act  as  such.  The  girl 
hasn't  any  feeling  that  you  sympathise  with  her;  all  you've 
made  her  realise  is  that  you  are  ashamed  of  her." 

Mrs.  Pennicuick  sat  up,  the  picture  of  injured  innocence. 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk,  Lavinia.  Sue  is  a  little  hysterical, 
that  is  all.  It's  natural,  I  suppose,  though,"  with  an  injured 
sniff;  "I  could  have  wished  it  hadn't  taken  the  form  of  turning 
against  her  own  mother.  I  remember  I  was  always  a  little 
hysterical  myself  when  my  babies  were  born." 

"I'm  sure  you  were,"  assented  Mrs.  Grant  contemptuously; 
but  her  sister-in-law  went  on  calmly,  feeling  all  the  better  for 
letting  her  feelings  have  free  rein. 

"You  really  don't  have  much  feeling  for  a  baby  a  day  old. 
I  remember  when  my  first  died  I  really  was  rather  relieved. 
I  knew  what  a  bore  and  tie  it  would  be ;  and  though,  of  course,  I 
was  just  sorry  at  first,  I  remembered  it  left  me  free,  and  it  is  very 
pleasant  for  a  pretty  young  married  woman  to  know  she  is 
unhampered.  Susan  is  thinking  that  now,  for,  of  course,  for  an 
unmarried  woman " 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Susan's  aunt  solemnly,  "I  have  just 
promised  her  she  shall  keep  her  baby.  That  is  the  only  condition 
on  which  she  allowed  me  to  bring  it  away." 

Mrs.  Pennicuick  rose  to  her  feet  and  shook  out  her  skirts. 

"  Lavinia  Grant,  do  you  realise  what  you  are  saying  ?  " 

"Perfectly,"  and  the  hard-featured  woman  gathered  the  poor 
little  unwanted  baby  to  her  breast  as  tenderly  as  its  own  mother 
might  have  done. 

"  The  shame  !     The  disgrace  !  " 

"  Well,  we  must  do  our  best,  all  of  us,"  she  said  rather  help- 
lessly, because  she  herself  was  rather  frightened  at  the  step  she 
had  taken. 

"If  Sue  keeps  that  child  I  shall  simply  cast  her  off,"  said 
Sue's  mother  solemnly.  "Already  I  have  done  more  than  could 
be  expected  of  me.  She  has  shamed  and  disgraced  us.  I  am 
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offering  her  a  chance  to  come  home  and  let  bygones  be  bygones. 
No  one  need  know,  and  she  will  probably  marry  Dick  Webster ; 
he  used  to  be  just  wild  about  her.  But,  of  course,  if  she  won't 
take  the  chance  I  offer,  if  she  will  persist  in  keeping  that  child, 
she  may  just  go.  Her  father  and  I  will  just  wash  our  hands 
of  her." 

The  stern,  hard-featured  woman,  who  was  so  seldom  at  a  loss, 
looked  at  her  sister-in-law  and  said  never  a  word.  If  Sue  had 
wanted  to  enlist  her  on  her  side  she  could  have  employed  no  more 
able  advocate  than  her  own  mother  was  proving. 

"I  shall  go  and  speak  to  Susan,"  she  said  decisively.  "  She 
simply  must  listen  to  her  mother." 

Then  Mrs.  Grant  rose  to  her  feet  and  barred  the  door. 

"  You'll  do  no  such  thing.     She  is  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet." 

"  But  I— her  mother " 

"If  you're  her  mother,"  said  the  exasperated  woman,  "then 
you  are  certainly  the  baby's  grandmother,  and  I  shall  expect  you 
to  take  charge  of  it,"  and  she  held  out  the  baby. 

Mrs.  Pennicuick  looked  at  her  a  moment  dazed,  then  she  put 
her  hands  to  her  face  and  gave  a  long  shuddering  sigh  of 
resignation. 

"  What  have  I  done,  what  have  I  done  that  this  should  happen 
to  me  ?  Lavinia,  in  justice  to  my  other  children,  to  my  innocent 
girls,  I  wash  my  hands  of  Susan.  I  told  the  man  at  the  station 
to  send  his  buggy  for  me  at  four  o'clock,  and  it  must  be  close  on 
that  now.  You  can  give  Susan  this  message  from  me.  If  she 
likes  to  give  up  the  child,  and  fall  in  with  the  arrangements  we 
have  made  for  her,  she  can  come  home  just  as  soon  as  she  is  well 
enough ;  if  she  does  not — well,  her  father  and  I  wash  our  hands 
of  her.  I  don't  see  that  she  can  expect  anything  else.  If  she 

likes  to  break  her  mother's  heart — well "  she  spread  out  her 

hands  in  token  of  resignation. 

"  You  may  spare  your  breath,"  came  Mrs.  Grant's  voice  coolly ; 
"  Sue  evidently  has  a  mother's  feelings,  too,  and  she'll  dare  any- 
thing for  that  baby." 

"  Then "     Mrs.  Pennicuick  rose  with  dignity,  took  up  the 

bonnet  that  lay  on  the  table  beside  her,  and,  looking  at  her 
distorted  image  in  the  little  glass  over  the  chimney-piece,  tied  it 
on  with  an  air  of  having  chosen  the  better  part  that  was  infinitely 
aggravating  to  the  onlooker. 

She  opened  the  door  and  the  wind  came  in  and  blew  the 
pictures  from  the  walls  and  made  her  more  of  a  martyr  than  ever. 

"Such  a  windy  day  to  go  out  in,"  she  sighed,  "and  a  five- 
mile  drive  down  that  dusty  road  before  me.  The  dust  is  just  one 
solid  cloud.  Tell  that  wicked  girl,  Lavinia,  when  she  returns  to 
her  senses,  no  one  .will  be  more  glad  to  welcome  her  than  her 
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father  and  mother,"  and  she  closed  the  door  with  the  air  of 
one  who  was  making  a  graceful  exit  under  very  unpleasant 
circumstances. 

Mrs.  Grant  could  not  be  graceful  under  any  circumstances. 
She  looked  down  at  the  baby  thoughtfully.    The  door  of;~the  little 
room  opened  and  the  doctor  came  in. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  " has  she  gone? " 
"  She  has.     She  has  washed  her  hands  of  us." 
"  Then  with  your  help,  madam,  we'd  better  proceed  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  job.     My  patient's  asleep,  and  I  think  she'll 
be  all  right  now,  but  she'll  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe,  poor  girl." 

"  She  will,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Grant,  looking  down  at  the 
baby  on  her  knee.  "Well,  well,  sin's  always  got  to  be  paid  for  ; 
and  yet  somehow,  doctor,  I  should  say  Sue's  a  better  girl  than 
ever  her  mother  was,  but  no  one  has  ever  pointed  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  Marion.  It's  a  queer  world,  doctor,  a  very  queer  world. 
I  don't  understand  it." 

CHAPTER  XII. 

A   STRUGGLE   FOR   THE   RIGHT   WAY. 

THE  winter  was  gone,  and  summer  had  come  again  at 
Larwidgee.  By  October  the  wide  plains  were  clothed  with 
emerald  green,  the  neglected  garden  was  rich  with  flowers,  and 
when  Sue  came  back  from  Darlington  in  the  first  week  in 
November  she  could  hardly  believe  it  was  the  same  desolate, 
dreary-looking  place  she  had  come  to  five  months  before.  She 
did  not  find  it  dull  now.  She  was  anxious  often,  desperately 
anxious,  but  not  dull,  and  this  bright  Sunday  afternoon,  as  she 
lay  full  length  on  the  grass,  her  sleeping  baby  at  her  side,  staring 
up  at  the  blue  sky  just  flecked  here  and  there  with  fleecy  clouds, 
she  set  herself  to  think  out  her  future.  She  had  a  book  at  her 
side,  but  she  was  not  reading,  she  was  only  lying  and  thinking. 
Close  in  front  of  her  were  the  still  waters  of  the  little  blue  lake, 
reflecting  the  bright  sky  above,  not  a  ripple  on  its  bosom ;  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirred,  hardly  a  leaf  moved  in  the  plantation  which 
cut  her  off  from  the  house,  and  softly  to  her  ears  came  the 
murmur  of  children's  voices,  hidden  somewhere  among  the  trees, 
and  the  mournful  bleat,  bleat,  of  the  sheep  shut  up  in  the  small 
paddock  round  the  wool-shed  in  readiness  for  the  shearing  to- 
morrow. 

For  late  as  it  was  in  the  season  shearing  was  in  full  swing 
at  Larwidgee,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  was  deeply 
interested  in  it.  It  should  have  begun  fully  a  month  before,  but 
Mr.  Grant,  with  characteristic  obstinacy,  allowed  neither  alcohol, 
tobacco,  nor  strong  language  in  his  shed,  and  was  wont,  when 
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the  spirit  moved  him,  to  begin  the  day  with  an  exhortation, 
therefore  he  had  to  wait  for  his  men  till  there  was  no  more  work 
in  the  district.  But  everything  was  in  full  swing  now,  and  to 
Sue  it  was  really  a  most  welcome  change  from  the  eternal  talk  of 
prayer-meetings  and  Sunday-schools,  for  these,  for  once,  fell  some- 
what into  abeyance,  and  she  could  only  be  thankful  for  it. 

Her  aunt  had  brought  her  back  to  Larwidgee  with  her  baby  in 
her  arms  and  curtly  introduced  that  baby  to  the  family  as  a  new 
orphan  she  had  adopted  and  a  statement  that  she  had  given  it 
into  Sue's  charge  for  the  present.  Ann  and  Lily  looked  at  each 
other,  but  her  aunt  had  silenced  all  comment  by  the  simple 
statement  that  Sue  couldn't  manage  to  get  on  with  her  mother 
at  all,  and  therefore  she  had  brought  her  back  with  her  till  she 
had  learned  to  be  a  little  more  yielding  or  found  grace,  and  mean- 
while she  was  to  look  after  the  baby  as  part  payment  for  her 


The  brusque  statement  brought  the  tears  to  Sue's  eyes.  Her 
aunt  could  not  have  put  it  more  kindly.  The  baby  was  hers, 
hers  entirely ;  the  very  fact  that  she  had  it  to  look  after  exempted 
her  from  many  of  the  duties  that  fell  to  the  other  members  of 
the  family,  and  she  could  have  worshipped  her  aunt  for  all  her 
rough  ways. 

And  she  lay  here  on  the  grass  this  warm  November  Sunday 
and  thought  things  over.  She  was  happier  than  she  had  been 
for  a  long  time,  the  baby  fingers  brought  comfort  to  her,  her 
returning  strength  brought  with  it  a  feeling  of  health  and 
capability  that,  despite  her  unhappy  love,  made  her  feel  there  was 
yet  room  for  her  in  the  world.  She  would,  she  must  work  for 
this  child,  meanwhile  she  had  done  her  best  for  the  present,  and 
she  might  fairly  rest  and  watch  her  sleeping  child,  look  at  the 
blue  sky,  the  green  grass,  and  derive  hope  she  hardly  knew  how 
from  the  bright  sunshine. 

And  nobody  suspected  the  baby  was  hers.  She  wondered  how 
those  girls  could  be  so  blind,  but  they  were — a  child  more  or  less 
in  the  household  was  not  worth  mentioning  or  noticing,  and  the 
only  person  who  had  guessed  her  secret  was  Dr.  Finlayson. 

He  had,  she  felt  he  had  every  time  the  keen  Scotch  blue  eyes 
looked  at  her,  and  they  looked  at  her  very  often  now-a-days,  for 
Ann,  who  barely  tolerated  the  ordinary  young  man,  who  could 
hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  speak  civilly  to  their  visitors,  in  some 
mysterious  manner  had  allowed  her  heart  to  be  touched  by  the 
quiet  Scotch  doctor.  Once  or  twice  he  had  been  called  in  to 
attend  one  of  the  servants,  and  Ann  had  been  known  to  stay  at 
home  from  a  prayer  meeting  when  he  was  expected.  She  never 
attempted  to  convert  him.  She  never  talked  religion  in  his 
presence  now,  and  twice  a  week,  at  least,  she  asked  him  over 
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to  high  tea  when,  as  Susan  could  not  fail  to  observe,  there  was 
always  something  decent  to  eat,  and  he  came  whenever  he  could, 
was  almost  eager  to  come,  in  fact;  but  the  attraction  was  not 
staid  Ann,  but  the  pretty  sad-eyed  girl,  who  he  only  had  too  good 
cause  to  fear  had  weighted  herself  with  a  burden  that  might 
almost  be  too  heavy  to  bear. 

He  needed  no  telling,  he  knew  all  her  story  once  he  saw  the 
baby  in  her  arms.  She  could  be  nothing  to  him,  of  course,  that 
was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  yet — and  yet — the  fact  remained  he 
could  not  stay  away,  and  he  accepted  eagerly  all  Ann's  invitations. 

Sue  was  strangely  alone  though  she  did  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
big  family ;  her  aunt  and  the  rest  of  them  were  so  occupied  with 
their  own  work  they  had  no  time  to  bestow  on  her,  and  in  that 
work  she  was  not  expected  to  join.  She  was  there  to  look  after 
the  new  baby.  Nothing  else  was  ever  expected  of  her,  unless, 
indeed,  in  times  of  emergency,  and  times  of  emergency  were 
always  cropping  up  in  the  ill-regulated  household.  And  if  Ann 
crammed  her  religious  opinions  down  her  throat  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  and  Lily  scarcely  took  any  notice  of  her  at  all, 
her  uncle  and  aunt  were  always  kind  in  their  own  rough  way. 
Sometimes  Sue  endeavoured  to  thank  her  aunt  for  all  her 
kindness,  but  that  good  lady  always  promptly  stopped  her. 

"  Hush,  my  dear,  hush,  it's  all  wrong  somehow,  I  know,  and 
you'll  have  to  pay  some  day,  but  you're  very  welcome,  as  I  told 
you  the  first  day  you  came.  As  for  working — take  a  rest  while 
you  can.  You  were  just  made  for  ornament,  and  I  like  to  see 
a  pretty  thing  about  me  sometimes,  and  so  does  your  uncle,  for 
all  he  says  so  little.  So  long  as  you  can  manage  we're  happy ; 
besides,  you're  a  godsend  with  the  children.  Mrs.  Desmond  " — 
the  new  Irish  governess,  a  pretty,  washed-out  piece  of  faded 
gentility — "  tells  me  she  never  could  undertake  the  children  if  it 
wasn't  for  you,  and  Vera  strings  me  most  marvellous  stories  she 
says  you  tell  her." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  mind,"  said  Sue  anxiously,  "  the  children 
are  so  fond  of  them ;  but  Ann  seemed  to  think " 

"  Tut,  tut,  never  mind  what  Ann  thinks,"  said  Mrs.  Grant, 
"  and  the  stories  please  the  children,  poor  things.  I  belonged  to 
an  unbelieving  family  before  I  was  married  and  converted,  and  we 
always  used  to  tell  stories  in  the  twilight,  and  then  when  the 
lights  came  in,  grandfather — he  was  very  old— he  always  used  to 
give  us  girls  a  glass  of  wine  each,  because  he  said  it  made  our  eyes 
sparkle.  Of  course,  it  was  wrong ;  just  look  at  what  being  worldly 

has  brought  you  to,  but "  Mrs.  Grant  paused.  It  was  evident 

she  was  looking  back,  perhaps  a  little  regretfully,  to  the  time  when 
there  had  been  some  small  pleasure  in  her  life,  and  it  had  not 
been  wholly  given  over  to  the  stern  practice  of  her  cold  hard  faith. 
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Sue  put  her  arm  round  the  angular  waist. 

"  Dear  old  aunt,"  she  said,  "  I  know  you  work  too  hard. 
Don't  you  think  life  was  made  to  be  enjoyed  just  a  little,"  and 
her  voice  sounded  very  wistful. 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Grant  unbent  and  returned  her  caress, 
then  she  pushed  her  away,  not  ungently. 

"  Ah,  Sue,"  she  said,  not  unkindly,  "  see  what  carelessness  has 
brought  you  to,  though  I  must  admit  there  are  worse  women  than 

you  in  the  world.   Perhaps — who  knows But  for  me,  I  have 

put  my  hand  to  the  plough  and  must  not  look  back,  and  I  look  for 
my  reward  in  the  life  to  come." 

The  conversation  drew  the  girl  closer  to  her  aunt. 

"  Poor  old  thing,"  said  she  pityingly  to  the  baby,  "  what  an 
awful  warning  not  to  marry  into  a  pious  family,"  and  then  she 
sighed.  Had  she  done  any  better  with  her  opportunities  than 
her  aunt  ?  What  was  to  become  of  her  and  this  little  child  in 
the  future?  Poor  little  baby,  who  was  all  the  world  to  her. 
Her  aunt  knew,  her  uncle  knew,  and  Dr.  Finlayson  suspected. 
Would  he  tell  Koger  Marsden  ?  She  looked  up  at  the  sky  and 
away  at  the  little  lake  again.  Would  he  ?  And  then  there  came 
upon  her  a  great  longing  to  show  the  baby  to  its  father,  the  sweet 
little  girlie  with  eyes  so  like  his.  Had  she  ever  loved  Eoger 
Marsden  as  she  loved  him  now  that  she  held  his  child  in  her 
arms.  Truly  Mrs.  Pennicuick  had  been  right  in  her  worldly 
wisdom.  The  connection  was  almost  impossible  to  break  off  now 
that  Sue  had  kept  the  baby.  Whenever  she  looked  into  the  little 
face,  that  was  already  beginning  to  notice  her,  she  thought 
longingly  of  the  baby's  father,  and  this  Sunday  afternoon,  idling 
here  in  the  sunshine,  she  thought  more  of  him  than  ever.  Had 
Dr.  Finlayson  told  him  of  the  baby,  had  he  told  him  how  sweet 
she  was,  thought  the  poor  little  lonely  mother. 

Then  she  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse  coming  slowly  towards  her, 
but  she  did  not  look  up.  One  of  the  men  probably,  and  he  would 
pass  on  to  the  shearers'  hut  by  the  margin  of  the  lake  there.  Oh, 
why,  why,  why  did  she  want  Koger  so  intolerably  this  warm 
Sunday  afternoon.  Was  it  only  because  she  was  idle  ?  Must 
she  always  work  hard  to  keep  him  out  of  her  thoughts  ?  How 
was  she  to  get  through  her  life  without  him  ?  And  the  horseman 
came  nearer,  nearer,  stopped  beside  her,  and  sprang  to  the  ground. 
She  looked  up — God  !  were  all  prayers  answered  like  this  ? — Eoger 
Marsden  stood  beside  her,  and  as  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  picked 
up  her  child,  he  dropped  the  reins  of  the  old  stock  horse  and 
caught  the  pair  of  them  in  his  arms. 

"  Sue,  Sue,"  the  tears  were  dimming  the  lovelight  in  his  eyes, 
his  arms  were  strong  and  tender,  and  she  yielded  herself  gladly, 
"  my  own  little  girl,  my  baby." 

2  u  2 
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"Boger,  Boger."  She  was  an  unwedded  mother,  another 
woman  was  his  wife,  but  she  held  up  the  baby  proudly,  she  could 
not  help  it,  she  was  proud  of  her,  proud  to  show  her  to  her  father. 
"  Boger,  your  baby,  our  baby ;  isn't  she  sweet?  "  and  a  sob  rose  in 
her  throat  that  was  not  all  bitterness. 

But  he  could  find  no  voice,  he  could  only  kiss  her  and  her  child 
with  a  new,  strange  tenderness  at  his  heart. 

"  Now,  darling,  now,  little  Lovely,  you  will  let  me  help  you. 
You  will  come  to  me,  Lovely,  you  and  baby.  I  can't  live  without 
you." 

One  arm  held  the  baby,  the  other  stole  round  his  neck. 

"  I  can't,  dearest  one,  I  can't." 

"  Why  ?    Why  ?    You  want  me  ?    I  know  you  want  me." 

"I  do,  I  do,  God  knows  I  do,  but  the  old  reasons  still 
stand,  Boger,  the  old  reasons  still  stand." 

Then  he  said  nothing.  He  drew  her  down  on  to  the  grass 
beside  him,  and  with  his  arm  round  her,  and  her  head  on  his 
shoulder,  together  they  looked  down  at  the  baby  face. 

"We'll  pretend  for  one  moment,"  she  whispered,  "it  is  all 
right.  We've  got  our  little  cottage  the  other  side  of  the  gum- 
tree  belt  there,  and  we'll  be  going  back  presently,  you  and  baby 
and  I." 

"  Lovely,  Lovely,  only  say  the  word,"  he  groaned,  "  and  you 
shall  have  the  cottage.  The  dream  shall  be  true.  You  would 
like  it,  darling." 

"  I  would  love  it,"  she  said,  closing  her  eyes  and  nestling 
closer,  "  I  would  love  it." 

"  Then "  there  was  no  mistaking  the  eagerness  in  his 

voice. 

"  No,  no.  I  am  not  coming,  you  know  I  am  not  coming ; 
but — Boger,"  her  voice  sounded  shyly  eager. 

"Yes,  dear." 

"  Do  you  think  baby  is  sweet  ?  " 

"  Lovely,  lovely." 

"  Would  you  have  been  proud  of  her,"  went  on  the  quivering 
voice,  "  if — if " 

He  could  only  stoop  with  a  great  sob  and  kiss  the  little 
sleeping  face  that  lay  pillowed  on  its  mother's  breast. 

"  Let  me  take  care  of  you  two  and  you  will  see,"  he  said,  his 
voice  breaking. 

Sue  put  her  lips  to  his  and  then  rose  to  her  feet. 

"  I  must  go,"  she  said  brokenly.  "  Boger,  let  me  go.  I 
wanted  to  show  you  baby.  I  couldn't  help  it,  I  wanted  to  show 
you  so  badly.  You  love  her,  don't  you,  you  love  her,  and  if  ever 
we  really  wanted  help,  she  and  I,  you'll  help  us,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  I— Lovely " 
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"  No,  Roger.  Commonplace  prosaic  help  to  make  our  way  in 
the  world.  You  know  what  I  mean.  Aunt  is  awfully  good,  but 
there  might  come  a  time  when " 

"  Sweetheart,  you  shall  do  what  you  like  with  me,  always, 

always.  If  ever  I  can  make  up  to  you  for Remember,  Lovely, 

remember.  Come  to  me  first  if  you  want  help.  For  God's  sake, 
let  me  do  something." 

She  raised  a  face  that  was  smiling  through  her  tears  and 
would  have  kissed  him  again,  but  through  the  trees  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  children  and  she  drew  back. 

"  I  must  go,  darling,  I  must  go,"  and  he  stood  and  watched 
her  as  she  went  slowly  through  the  plantation.  Then  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  straight  back  to  Naringal  to  the 
little  weather  board  house  where  he  lived.  He  tossed  his  reins 
to  his  boy  and  entered  the  untidy  little  sitting-room  where 
Finlayson  was  sitting  smoking  and  reading  yesterday's  '  Argus.' 
A  bachelor  establishment,  untidy,  dreary,  unhomelike,  and  it 
might  have  been  so  different,  but  for  his  own  fault  it  might  have 
been  so  different.  Finlayson  looked  up  and  caught  sight  of  his 
face. 

"  Hallo,  old  man,  what  are  you  chewing  the  rag  over  now  ?  " 

"  My  God,  my  God,"  said  Marsden,  giving  way  for  a  moment, 
"  I  wish  to  God  I  was  dead,  I  wish  I  was  dead." 

MAEY  GAUNT. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THE   NEEDS   OF   THE   WEST   INDIES 

WITH  the  abolition  of  bounties  practically  assured  by  the 
Brussels  Convention,  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  payment  of 
subsidies  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  steamship  companies, 
much  has  been  done  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission  which  visited  the  West  Indies  in  1897.  But 
the  recent  riots  in  Trinidad,  which  ended  in  considerable  loss  of 
life,  the  absurd  quarantine  situation  in  Barbados  and  the  other 
colonies,  on  account  of  the  recent  visitation  of  small-pox,  the  dis- 
satisfaction in  Jamaica  owing  to  the  drastic  remedies  required  to 
deal  with  the  financial  situation,  and  the  feeling  in  St.  Vincent 
due  to  the  administration  of  the  Eruption  Relief  Fund,  are, 
taken  together,  sufficient  indication  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  West  Indies  are  again  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity. 

The  pressing  needs  are,  uniformity  and  efficiency  in  the 
government  of  the  Islands,  education,  the  church  and  the  civil, 
legal  and  medical  services. 

In  the  first  case  the  best  way  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view  is 
to  confederate  the  different  governments  under  a  governor-general, 
with  lieutenant-governors  or  administrators  in  each  colony,  leaving 
the  present  legislatures  untouched.  Now  is  an  opportune  time  for 
such  an  experiment,  because  Federation  of  the  Empire  is  very 
much  in  men's  thoughts,  and  all  West  Indians  are  ardent  and 
loyal  Imperialists.  Of  this  they  gave  practical  proof  during  the 
war  with  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  for  the 
merchants  of  Barbados  presented  a  frigate  to  the  British  Navy  in 
1805,  and  several  other  islands  followed  this  patriotic  example. 
The  legislature  of  Jamaica  also  gave  two  millions  to  the  British 
Government,  when  the  treasury  was  impoverished  during  the 
same  campaign ;  and  other  islands  contributed  according  to  their 
means,  both  by  public  subscription,  and  through  their  legislatures. 
Recently,  the  Jamaica  Militia  volunteered  for  service  in  West 
Africa,  and  the  Trinidad  Light  Horse  for  service^in  South  Africa, 
while  Barbados  raised  three  hundred  pounds  for  the  Mansion 
House  Fund  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  British  soldiers. 
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Any  scheme  of  confederation  will  succeed,  which  recognises  the 

undoubted  right  of  the  colonies   to   the  control  of  their  own 

treasuries,  subject  to  a  contribution  to  confederate  expenses.   The 

conditions  are  very  different  now  to  those  existing  in  1876,  when 

Sir  J.  Pope  Henessy  made  his  ill-advised  attempt  to  carry  out 

confederation  in  Barbados  at  the  instigation  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

Neither  the  man  nor  his  methods  were  acceptable  to  the  planters. 

Not  long  ago,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said 

that  the  Islands  seemed  to  him  to  have  a  wealth  of  constitutions, 

which  differed  in  every  respect.     And  it  is  difficult  to  traverse 

this  statement.     Barbados  is  a  self-governing  colony,  Jamaica  a 

Crown  colony,  and  Antigua  a  federated  colony.     The  Island  of 

Barbados  has  a  charter  which  was  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 

by  King  Charles  I.  in  1626,  confirmed  by  the  Long  Parliament  in 

1652,  and  King  Charles  II.  in  1660.     The  third  clause  of  this 

charter  provides  that  no  taxes  shall  be  levied  on  the  people  of  the 

colony  save  by  their  own  consent  in  General  Assembly.     Jamaica 

is  governed  by  a  governor  and  council,  in  which  the  nominated 

members  are  in  a  majority.     Antigua  has  a  council  in  which  all 

the  members  are  nominated.     Provision  is  made  in  the  Leeward 

Islands  Act,  which  established  this  Government  in  Antigua,  for 

contributions  to  the  common  treasury,  in  a  fixed  proportion,  by 

the  colonies  of  Antigua,  St.  Kitts — Nevis  and  Montserrat. 

In  introducing  confederation,  care  should  be  taken  to  disturb 
existing  conditions  as  little  as  possible,  and  so  a  combination  of 
the  Constitution  of  Barbados  and  the  Leeward  Islands  seems 
most  feasible  as   a  basis  for  a  possible  future  Act  to  establish 
confederate  government  in  the  West  Indies.    Nothing  in  this  Act 
should  infringe  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Barbados,  as  laid  down 
in  their  Constitution,  and  similar  care  should  be  taken  with  regard 
to  the  other  colonies.    The  Act  might  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  a  governor-general  of  the  West  Indies,  to  reside  in  Jamaica 
or  some  other  suitable  colony,  aided  by  a  confederate  executive 
council,  consisting  of  two  or  more  members  from  each  colony, 
according  to  population,  to  be  elected  by  the  various  legislatures. 
As  far  as  possible,  preference  should  be  given  to  elected  members  of 
council  in  choosing  a  representative  in  a  Crown  colony.    By  this 
means  it  should  be  possible  to  get  men  on  the  council  who  would 
carry  great  weight  in  their  own  colony,  and  be  able  to  advise  the 
governor-general.     They  should  serve  for  one  year,  or  any  other 
fixed  term,  and  be  eligible  for  re-election,  and  their  travelling 
expenses  should  be  paid. 

The  duties  of  the  council  would  be  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  each  colony  for  confederate  expenses,  and 
the  consideration  of  all  questions,  affecting  the  West  Indies  as 
a  whole,  such  as  the  appointment  of  an  Agent-General  in  London, 
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local  defence,  and  communications,  including  wireless  telegraphy, 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  education  controlled 
by  the  confederate  council,  through  the  local  governments,  and 
the  reorganisation  of  the  clergy  and  the  civil,  legal  and  medical 
services. 

The  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  colony  for  confederate  expenses 
would  vary  with  its  revenue  every  year,  and,  to  start  with,  could 
be  based  on  the  colony's  revenue  for  the  past  five  years.  The 
unit  might  be  the  proportion  payable  by  the  poorest  colony  from 
its  revenue,  say  one-third.  Thus  the  poorest  colony  with  a 
revenue  of  £10,000,  would  pay  £3333  for  confederate  expenses, 
one  with  a  revenue  of  £20,000  would  pay  £6666,  and  so  on.  The 
amounts  would  cover  the  whole  cost  of  the  present  machinery  of 
government,  plus  a  sum  for  defence  and  communications,  and 
might  be  paid  by  the  local  treasurers  as  required,  by  order  of 
the  governor-general  in  council,  all  surpluses  at  the  end  of  the 
year  being  credited  to  the  confederate  government.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  year,  the  confederate  council  might  allot  to 
each  colony  the  sum  payable  for  confederate  expenses  in  the 
coming  year,  based  on  last  year's  revenue  and  the  estimates,  the 
treasurers  debiting  their  local  government  with  this  sum. 

If  the  present  resources  of  the  West  Indies  are  unable  to 
meet  the  strain,  they  could  be  supplemented  by  an  Imperial  loan 
or  guarantee,  on  favourable  terms,  redeemable  when  the  colonies 
are  in  a  more  prosperous  condition.  The  sum  available  for 
confederate  expenses,  will  increase  with  the  revenue  of  the  colonies, 
which,  in  turn,  is  bound  to  expand  under  their  improved  adminis- 
tration and  the  development  of  new  industries.  Such  a  loan 
would  therefore  be  a  sound  investment,  and  ought  to  be  obtain- 
able on  good  terms,  as  the  security  would  be  the  revenue  of  the 
colonies.  The  lieutenant-governors  might  be  appointed  by  the 
Colonial  Office  as  at  present,  but  they  would  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  governor-general,  and  their  pay  in  each  colony  would 
be  reduced  or  raised  by  the  same  authorities  which  now  control 
it,  on  the  advice  of  the  governor-general  in  council.  The  total 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  administration  should  be  great. 

The  Confederate  Government  Act  could  be  drawn  up  by  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  sent  out  to  each  colony  to  be  passed,  with  any 
slight  alterations  circumstances  may  require,  but  the  main  features 
should  remain  unchanged,  especially  the  contributions.  If  there 
be  any  difficulty,  its  provisions  might  be  embodied  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  a  course,  however,  which  is  hardly  desirable,  and 
would  not  be  necessary.  The  Act  would  aim  at,  co-operation 
amongst  the  West  Indian  colonies,  and  the  substitution  of 
economy  and  efficiency  for  waste  and  inefficiency.  Its  effect 
would  be  that  all  the  money  now  paid  by  the  local  governments 
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for  defence,  communications,  education,  the  clergy,  and  the  civil, 
legal  and  medical  services,  in  fact,  the  whole  cost  of  the  machinery 
of  government,  would  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  governor- 
general  and  the  confederate  council,  the  members  of  which  would 
administer  it  through  the  present  channels,  and  effect  such  changes 
as  they  thought  fit  in  the  pay  and  number  of  the  officers.  These 
men  would  also  have  a  wider  field  for  promotion  than  many  of 
them  have  now. 

0 

The  functions  of  the  confederate  council  being  entirely  adminis- 
trative and  advisory,  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  powers  of 
the  present  legislatures,  or  in  the  control  of  their  own  treasuries, 
after  the  payment  of  confederate  expenses.  The  confederate 
council,  being  an  elected  body,  would  be  under  the  control 
of  the  present  legislatures,  and  therefore  of  the  people.  The 
Koyal  Assent  to  bills  passed  by  the  local  legislatures  would  come 
through  the  governor-general  instead  of  direct  from  the  Colonial 
Office  as  at  present.  The  pension  regulations  should  be  unaltered 
at  first,  and  left  under  the  control  of  the  present  legislatures,  and 
no  change  need  be  made  in  the  pay  and  present  methods  of 
appointment  of  the  treasurers,  but  they  might  be  paid  from  con- 
federate funds  unless  any  colony  wished  otherwise.  It  will 
induce  the  Imperial  Government  and  capitalists  in  Great  Britain 
to  be  more  ready  to  lend  money  to  the  colonies  when  their 
government  is  improved. 

As  the  majority  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  are  already 
directly  administered  by  the  Crown,  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  the  assent  of  most  of  the  local  legislatures  to  the 
measure.  Any  colony  which  stood  out  against  confederation  would 
lose  the  advantages  afforded  by  further  facility  in  obtaining  loans, 
and  the  care  of  their  interests  in  Great  Britain  by  their  own 
Agent-General.  These  two  considerations  should  weigh  very 
heavily  with  all  the  leading  men  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Act 
would  also  enable  these  colonies  to  be  ready  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  is  expected  to 
be  finished  in  five  years'  time  and  would  be  a  practical  step 
towards  the  federation  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  colonial  possessions.  It  should  also  lead  to  a  great 
development  in  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  lessening  of  the  influence  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

A  uniform  system  of  education  should  be  established  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  present  system  reorganised.  It  might 
comprise  higher  education  on  the  present  lines  at  the  colleges 
and  schools,  with  special  instruction  in  scientific  agriculture,  as 
carried  out  in  Barbados  by  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Compulsory  education,  on  an  agricultural  basis,  for  the 
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negroes,  with  proper  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic,  and  special  instruction  in  hygiene  by  the  district 
medical  officers.  The  cost  of  erecting  the  schools  could  be 
borne  by  local  contributions  and  taxation,  supplemented  by  con- 
tributions from  confederate  funds,  and  contributions  from  the 
great  missionary  societies  in  Great  Britain. 

It  was  recently  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  secretary, 
that  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  has  sent 
out  ;£54,000  during  the  last  two  years  to  South  Africa,  and 
that  both  this  society  and  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  are  very  anxious  to  help  the  Government  in  planting 
loyal  schools  everywhere  in  that  country,  and  that  a  body 
of  clergymen  is  going  out  to  conduct  missions  in  the  various 
dioceses.  The  West  Indies  would  be  very  glad  of  some  of  this 
money  and  some  of  these  men.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  feared 
that  Codrington  College  in  Barbados  would  have  to  be  closed 
for  want  of  funds  to  pay  for  its  upkeep.  Fortunately,  this 
catastrophe  was  averted.  The  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  have 
greater  claims  on  these  societies  than  the  Boers  have,  for  Great 
Britain  did  the  forefathers  of  the  present  race  of  negroes  a  great 
wrong.  They  were  taken  as  slaves  to  the  West  Indies  against 
their  will,  in  British  ships,  with  the  approval  of  the  British  people 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  British  Government.  They  have 
been  British  subjects  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  British  people  to  them  did  not  cease  with 
emancipation. 

The  need  of  reorganisation  and  new  blood  in  the  West  Indian 
Church  is  well  shown  by  the  recently  published  correspondence 
between  the  Governor  and  the  Bishop  of  Barbados.  The  Governor 
points  out  that  the  island  was  paying  £16,000  a  year  to  the 
clergy,  and  getting  very  little  return,  for  some  of  them  never 
gave  any  religious  instruction  in  their  schools.  If  they  did 
their  duty  in  this  respect,  it  might  go  far,  with  education  and 
improved  housing,  to  reduce  the  present  high  illegitimate  birth 
rate.  While  the  clergy  may  be  to  blame  in  some  islands,  in 
others,  like  St.  Vincent,  they  are  greatly  handicapped  by  being 
underpaid  and  overworked.  As  the  clergy  are  State  paid  in  most 
colonies,  it  should  be  possible  to  introduce  a  Clergy  Discipline 
Act  if  it  be  thought  advisable. 

An  examination  for  admission  to  the  Civil  Service  ought  to 
be  established  in  each  island.  Promotion  should  be  by  merit,  on 
the  advice  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
governor-general.  The  higher  posts  might  be  filled  by  Colonial 
Office  nominees,  as  at  present,  though  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Islands  that  an  examination  be  passed  on  similar  lines  to  the 
Civil  Service  of  India.  Much  might  be  done  to  improve  the 
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legal  service  in  the  West  Indies;  the  pay  is  too  high  in  some 
colonies  and  too  low  in  others.  There  are  plenty  of  suitable  local 
candidates  who  have  qualified  in  Great  Britain.  A  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  medical  service  is  also  much  needed.  Candidates 
should  pass  the  course  at  one  of  the  Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine 
in  Great  Britain,  and  undergo  an  examination  at  the  end.  Owing 
to  the  improvement  in  medical  education,  better  pay  should  be 
given,  with  special  pay  for  proficiency  in  special  subjects,  such 
as  lunacy,  leprosy  and  public  health. 

All  district  medical  officers  should  be  required  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene  to  the  older  schoolchildren  of  their  district, 
by  a  series  of  simple  lectures  on  sanitation  and  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis  and  other  infectious  diseases,  to  examine  the 
children  on  admission  to  school,  and  subsequently,  when  required, 
as  to  the  condition  of  their  organs,  sight,  speech  and  hearing, 
and  to  enter  the  results  in  a  book  to  be  kept  at  the  school  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  They  should  also 
give  lectures  to  young  mothers  on  the  feeding  and  care  of  children 
and  the  sick. 

A  Medical  Officer  of  Health  should  be  appointed  in  each 
island,  with  good  pay.  He  should  hold  the  Diploma  of  Public 
Health,  and  be  debarred  from  private  practice.  His  duties 
should  include :  — 

The  general  supervision  of  the  health  of  the  island,  including  all  quarantine 
arrangements,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  district  medical  officers.  Boards  of 
health  might  be  abolished,  and  their  staffs  transferred  to  the  control  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health. 

The  inspection  of  all  public  institutions,  such  as  schools,  almshouses, 
factories,  asylums,  and  slaughter-houses,  and  annual  report  thereon. 

The  annual  examination  in  hygiene  of  the  older  school  children,  and  report 
thereon. 

The  investigation  of  the  drainage  and  the  water  supply,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Government  chemist,  and  annual  report  thereon. 

The  rise  of  the  death-rate  in  Barbados  from  22  per  thousand 
in  the  seventies  to  34  per  thousand  in  the  nineties,  shows  the 
need  of  such  an  officer.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Philip  the  rate  was 
as  high  as  44  per  thousand  in  1894,  four  times  the  normal  death- 
rate.  The  medical  officer  of  the  parish  states  in  his  report  that 
this  high  rate  was  not  caused  by  epidemics,  but  by  want  and  the 
struggle  for  existence. 

It  will  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  West  Indies  if  the 
authorities  at  the  Colonial  Office  can  see  their  way  to  carry  out 
at  least  some  of  these  improvements  in  the  near  future. 

G.  B.  MASON. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE   IN   THE   CENTURY  * 

ME.  STANLEY  LITTLE  is  an  authority  on  the  question  of 
Imperial  federation,  and  in  the  course  of  his  book  he  traces  to  its 
source  this  great  movement  which  must  be  ever  associated  with 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Had  he  lived  in  the  times  of 
George  II.,  and  possessed  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  year  1755,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  Mr.  Little 
would  have  supported  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  known  as  "  single 
speech,"  in  his  remarkable  oratorical  plea  on  behalf  of  a  policy 
favouring  colonial  expansion  rather  than  that  of  continental 
alliance  favoured  by  the  Court  party  of  that  day. 

While  admitting  there  were  two  sides  to  the  questions  at 
issue  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  Mr. 
Little  joins  the  majority  of  thinking  men  in  believing  that  the 
statesmanship  of  George  III.  and  his  Minister,  Lord  North,  was 
not  of  a  high  character  before  1783.  But  that  they  voiced  the 
wishes  of  a  vast  majority  of  English  people  during  the  perpetra- 
tion of  their  errors  is  also  clear.  I  cannot,  therefore,  follow  him 
in  detracting  from  the  popularity  of  the  king,  which  reached  a 
climax  of  devotion  towards  the  close  of  an  eventful  reign.  The 
period  in  question  witnessed  the  loss  of  America,  yet,  as  this 
volume  shows,  the  reign  was  that  of  a  monarch  whose  people 
fervently  responded  to  the  appeals  of  patriotism  during  the 
successive  struggle  with  revolutionary  France  and  the  military 
despotism  of  Napoleon.  Mr.  Little  gives  many  statistics  as  to 
wealth  and  population  during  the  great  struggle  with  France,  and 
wisely  draws  attention  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens  as  having  tempor- 
arily closed  a  struggle  which  should  be  treated  as  separate  to  that 
which  broke  out  just  a  century  ago. 

The  small  value  which  Mr.  Aldington's  Government  attributed 
to  colonial  possessions  is  emphasised  by  the  author,  who  recites 
the  restoration  of  Pondicherry  in  South-East  India;  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  those  valuable  islands  near  Newfoundland ; 
Martinique  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  Malta  in  the  Mediterranean, 

*  By  James  Stanley  Little,  price  5s.  net.  The  Linscott  Publishing  Co.,  London 
and  Edinburgh;  W,  and  B.  Chambers,  London  and  Edinburgh.  Nineteenth 
Century  Series. 
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to  the  French.  The  surrender,  also,  of  the  Cape  to  Holland,  the 
vassal  of  France,  at  such  an  epoch  as  that  following  closely  on 
the  Battle  of  the  Nile  seems  inexplicable,  the  more  so  seeing  that 
it  occurred  six  years  after  Mr.  Pitt  sent  Lord  Wellesley  to  regain 
in  Hindustan  and  the  East  empire  and  prestige  that  Britain  had 
lost  across  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  West.  Surely  in  the  days  of 
sailing-ships  the  way  to  India  around  the  Cape  was  as  precious  a 
possession  as  at  the  present  moment,  when  our  iron  steamers  need 
coaling-stations  upon  the  route. 

In  the  French  revolutionary  epoch  Mr.  Little  sees  "  the 
kindling  of  a  new  birth,"  Byron  and  Shelley  giving  a  fresh 
message  of  freedom  to  the  world,  and  he  deprecates  the  indus- 
trial results  of  that  long  and  successful  warfare.  As  he  phrases 
it :  "  The  dreary  day  of  darkness  which  led  up  to  the  doctrines 
of  separation,  openly  avowed  and  preached  by  the  Manchester 
School,  had  to  be  lived  through."  Out  of  this,  however,  he  tells 
us  "  the  idea  of  a  federated  race  of  free  nations,  owing  allegiance 
to  one  sovereign  and  to  one  code  of  laws,  all  upholding  the  torch 
of  freedom  and  liberty,"  gradually  emerged.  The  decline  of  the 
Little  Englander  belief,  Mr.  Little  rightly  says,  was  due  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  influence  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince 
Consort,  the  writings  of  the  late  Sir  John  Seeley,  and  the  states- 
manship of  Sir  George  Grey,  the  recuperator  of  New  Zealand, 
a  colonial  pro-consul  whose  methods  the  fiery  Eupert  of  Debate, 
the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby,  did  not  always  appreciate.  But  I 
cannot  altogether  agree  with  the  sweeping  condemnation  passed 
on  that  remarkable  and  eloquent  nobleman,  whose  succour  of  his 
fellow  Lancastrians  during  the  cotton  famine  of  1861  is  a  by- 
word in  the  County  Palatine. 

A  new  light  had  doubtless  commenced  to  shine,  and  a  greater 
future  was  before  those  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,  both 
mentally  and  materially,  within  the  limits  of  Empire  such  as  was 
ours  when  Mr.  Pitt  died  in  1806,  or  even  after  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  struggle.  Statesmen  of  the  reform  epoch,  dating 
from  1831,  saw  it  not  clearly  as  a  rule,  and  of  these  only  Lord 
John  Kussell  seems  to  have  possessed  the  prescience  of  that 
Imperial  spirit  which  rendered  his  most  notable  successor  famous. 
It  was,  as  the  author  says,  the  spirit  of  "  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Burke  "  which  has  been  revived  under  Beaconsfield,  Chamberlain, 
Salisbury,  and  Rhodes. 

In  his  chapter  on  "  Fiscal  Unity  "  Mr.  Little  discloses  a  belief 
in  trade  reciprocity  within  the  Imperial  limits,  but  the  following 
expression  of  opinion  shows  that  he  cannot  be  styled  a  Protec- 
tionist in  the  received  sense  of  the  term : — 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  follow  the  great  movement  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  immediately  the 
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twenty  years'  war  with  France  culminated  in  the  victory  of  England  at 
Waterloo,  a  movement  which  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  1846,  when  Peel 
carried  his  great  measure  whereby  the  grain  of  the  whole  world  was  admitted 
to  our  ports  absolutely  free  of  duty.  These  duties,  while  they  enabled  two  classes 
of  the  people,  the  land-owners  and  tenant  farmers,  to  prosper  exceedingly,  and,  as 
an  indirect  consequence,  tended  to  keep  a  large  section  of  the  people  on  the  land, 
inflicted  terrible  sufferings  upon  the  masses  of  the  people,  who  were  unable — and 
one  is  not  of  course  dealing  with  the  destitute  and  pauperised  classes,  but  with  the 
bread  wage-earners — to  purchase  sufficient  bread  to  keep  their  bodies  in  anything 
approaching  a  condition  of  proper  nourishment.  Obviously,  almost  any  sacrifice 
was  worth  making  in  order  to  put  a  period  on  a  condition  of  affairs  so  intoler- 
able and  so  hurtful  to  the  physical,  and,  indeed,  moral  well-being  of  the  people. 

I  quote  this  extract  at  length  to  show  that  the  apostle  of 
preferential  treatment  being  granted  to  the  colonies  is  no  Pro- 
tectionist of  the  school  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  or  Colonel 
Sibthorpe.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Little  may  be  considered  a 
semi-Protectionist  I  would  rather  not  say.  His  views  about 
reciprocity  with  the  colonies  are  akin  to  those  expressed  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  his  constituents  on  May  15th,  when  he 
pleaded  for  preferential  trade  treatment  with  these  rising  com- 
munities, and  asked  that  a  ready  ear  be  given  to  their  reasonable 
requests.  That  much  remains  to  be  done  to  assimilate  the  laws 
of  the  Motherland  and  the  Colonies,  the  writer  candidly  admits, 
and  points,  not  without  reason,  to  "  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
Bill "  ;  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  the  spectacle  of  the  Agents-General 
unitedly  petitioning  Parliament  to  remove  such  colonial  disabilities 
but  without  effect,  is  a  most  lamentable  one  for  the  Empire. 

The  Imperial  idea  dominates  Mr.  Little's  book.  Hence  we 
have  chapters  on  national  defence,  road,  steam,  and  other  com- 
munication between  cities,  British  and  colonial.  A  brief  notice 
of  the  '  Keystone  of  the  Empire '  deals  with  the  history  of  South 
Africa,  and  is  a  timely  justification  of  the  policy  preached  by  such 
great  public  servants  as  Sir  George  Grey,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and 
Lord  Milner,  but  this  portion  of  his  work  would  have  attracted 
more  attention  had  it  appeared  sooner  after  the  last  century  closed. 
Emphasising  the  improvement  both  in  sea  and  land  force,  the 
author  yet  believes  Great  Britain  lags  behind,  because  of  her  too 
close  adherence  to  "party  Government,"  but  space  will  not  allow 
me  to  follow  him  in  this  direction.  I  cannot,  however,  conclude 
without  saying  that  the  writer  has  shown  a  remarkable  power  of 
arrangement  in  combining  so  much  bond  fide  information  and 
genuine  thought  within  so  narrow  a  compass,  while  his  work  has 
the  additional  attraction  that  it  treats  of  the  burning  subject  of 
the  moment,  which  bids  fair  to  develop  into  a  political  controversy 
as  momentous  as  that  which  issued  in  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  in  1846. 

PERCY  M.  THORNTON, 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

THEEE  are  signs  that  the  money  market  under  its  3  per  cent. 
Bank  rate  is  at  length  settling  down  into  comparative  ease.  It 
has  shaken  itself  free  for  the  time  being  from  the  control  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  indebtedness  that  was  incurred  at  the 
time  of  the  issue  of  the  Transvaal  Loan  has  been  liquidated,  and 
the  last  instalment  payable  on  the  stock  was  provided  without 
fresh  borrowing.  The  Bank  itself  is  in  a  very  strong  position,  as 
the  flow  of  gold  from  abroad  has  been  steadily  maintained,  and 
the  reserve  is  now  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  a  year  ago.  In 
these  circumstances  the  tone  is  easy,  and  but  for  the  sudden 
advance  of  the  German  Bank  rate,  which  was  due  to  the  un- 
settled situation  in  the  United  States,  our  rate  would  probably 
have  been  reduced  to  3  per  cent,  some  time  ago.  The  reduction 
has,  however,  at  last  been  made  and  the  prospect  seems  to  be  for 
an  easy  market  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  conditions  should  be  favourable  to  gilt-edged  securities, 
but  other  and  more  powerful  influences  have  been  at  work  to 
depress  prices  during  the  month,  with  the  result  that  Consols 
went  back  to  under  91,  and  other  investment  stocks  declined  in 
sympathy.  The  reasons  for  the  fall  have  been  the  dangerous 

INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA, 

£ 

3J%  Stock  (t)      .     .     . 
3    /             It] 
2$  %     "     Inscribed  (t) 

63,040,302 
48,635,384 
11,892,207 

1931 
1948 
1926 

107J 
98£ 
84 

3J 
3A 

Quarterly, 
ii 

3$  %  Rupee  Paper    .     . 
3J%      „          „    1854-5 

Rx.  5,843,690 
Ex.  11,  517,620 

•  • 

65 
66 

3f* 
3|* 

Various  dates. 
30  June—  31  Deo, 

3*|      "         n    1896-7 

Rx.  1,316,930 

1916 

58 

3£* 

30  June—  30  Deo, 

(f)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


*  Rupee  taken  at  1*.  4d. 


*  The  tabular  matter  In  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date,  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated,— ED, 
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INDIAN  RAILWAYS  AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    , 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Central  (L)  g.  3J  %  +  Jth  profits 

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
500,000 
150,000 

3 

5 
5 
5 

100 
100 
5 
100 

93 

12f 

10l|x 

P 

4| 
4f§ 

Do.  Shares      

250,000 

4 

10 

10 

4 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  C.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2*  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3  J  %  +  \ 

3,000,000 
7,550,300 
2,000,000 

800,000 

4 
6& 

4f 

100 
100 
100 

100 

104£ 
157£ 

114*, 

w 

3| 

4£ 

East  Indian  "  A,"  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  j\ 
sur.  profits  (t)     J 

2,574,783 

5i 

100 

124 

*A* 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4J  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  °/  deb.  red.  (t)  

3,975,217 
1,435,650 
3,500,000 

5 

? 

100 
100 
100 

134 

138 
96* 

a1 

3i 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t} 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits^] 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4|  %  (t)      

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 

4 
3| 

5 

49 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

125* 
107x 
103* 
130*x 
12l|x 

1 

Do.  do.  4*  %  (*)      

500,000 

4 

100 

113*x 

BH 

Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 
Do  3J  7  red.  mort.  debs.     .     . 

2,000,000 
1,126  100 

5* 

3* 

100 
100 

125* 
96* 

4l8 
3£ 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.     . 
South  Behar,  Limited    

200,000 
379,580 

"a 
g 

100 
100 

145 
92 

5J 
3W 

South  Indian  4$  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  ...          . 

425,000 
1,000  000 

§ 

100 
100 

136 
117 

5^B 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3J  %  &  j  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock     

3,500,000 
1,195,100 

5 

4 

100 
100 

106 
108x 

31 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3J  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese,  guar.  L,     . 
Do.  5  %  debenture  stock  

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

4 

S? 

5 

100 
100 
100 

]QO 

98 
97 
85 
105 

r 

BANES. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,\ 
and  China    / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

10 

20 

42 

4| 

National  Bank  of  India  ..... 

40,000 

10 

12* 

28 

4JL 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
*  The  yield  given  makes  no  allowance  for  extinction  of  capital. 

condition  of  the  American  market  and  a  fairly  substantial  setback 
in  South  African  mining  shares.  These  markets,  it  may  be  said, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Colonials  or  Home  Kails,  but  it  is  a 
constantly-repeated  experience  that  a  serious  disturbance  cannot 
occur  in  any  market  without  affecting  others  that  are  not  appar- 
ently even  remotely  influenced  by  the  particular  circumstances. 

Indian  Government  stocks  have  felt  the  effect  among  others, 
and  are  also  participating  in  the  general  recovery  that  is  in  pro- 
gress at  the  time  of  writing.  The  accounts  of  the  Indian  railway 
companies  for  the  second  half  of  1902  have  all  been  issued,  and 
while  there  is  nothing  exhilarating  in  the  results  shown,  they  are 
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by  no  means  discouraging.  It  is  true  that  in  the  aggregate  there 
was  a  heavy  shrinkage  in  gross  and  net  earnings,  but  this  occurred 
mainly  where  it  does  not  much  affect  investors,  that  is,  on  the 
State  lines  worked  by  the  Bombay  Baroda  and  Central  India 
Company  and  on  the  East  Indian  lines,  in  the  profits  of  which, 
since  they  have  been  acquired  by  the  State,  the  stockholders  have 
only  a  comparatively  small  share.  The  prices  of  Indian  railway 
stocks  have  given  way  in  most  instances,  however,  and  as  divi- 
dends have  undergone  scarcely  any  alteration,  these  stocks  should 
receive  attention  from  investors  on  the  look-out  for  sound  securities 
giving  a  fair  return.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  stocks  in  this 
market  which  have  advanced  during  the  past  month  are  those  of 
the  Bombay  Baroda  and  Central  India  Kailway  and  the  Madras 
Railway,  which  were  referred  to  last  month  as  exhibiting  weak- 
ness in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  the  period  when  the 
properties  are  purchaseable  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
recovery  is  partly  due  to  the  steps  taken  by  the  Boards  of  the 
two  companies  to  obtain  an  assurance  that  the  purchase-money 
shall  be  paid  in  some  other  form  than  that  of  terminable  annuities, 
which,  besides  being  a  very  unpopular  security  in  the  Stock 
Exchange,  possess  other  disadvantages. 

Canadian  Government  securities  remain  at  very  high  quota- 
tions, though  even  they  have  not  been  proof  against  the  adverse 
influences  prevailing  during  the  month,  particularly  as  these 
specially  affected  the  leading  Canadian  railway  stocks.  Owing 
to  something  like  a  panic  at  Montreal,  brought  about,  according 
to  some  reports,  by  the  floundering  of  American  financiers,  there 
was  a  sensational  fall  in  Canadian-Pacific  shares  on  June  1st, 
causing  the  failure  of  a  large  commission-house.  The  drop 
amounted  to  5  points,  and,  as  a  gradual  fall  had  previously  been 
in  progress,  the  quotation  of  121J  represented  a  decline  of  quite 
21  points  from  the  best  recorded  in  the  previous  five  months  of 
this  year.  There  has  been  a  partial  recovery,  but  as  the  American 
market,  with  which  Canadians  usually  move  in  sympathy,  is 
greatly  disorganised,  the  price  has  got  up  to  only  123f .  Grand 
Trunk  issues  we*e  not  so  much  affected,  but  have  naturally 
declined  to  some  extent.  Both  railways  continue  to  show 
excellent  working  results,  and  if  the  decline  goes  much  further 
the  securities  will  certainly  look  worth  buying  to  hold.  Canadian 
banks  have  gone  off  to  some  extent,  and  Hudson's  Bay  shares, 
after  going  down  to  39£,  have  recovered  to  40£.  The  dividend 
was  announced  at  the  same  rate  as  last  year,  22s.  Qd.  a  share, 
and  from  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales  the  directors  propose  to 
repay  £2  a  share  of  the  capital.  That  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
bonus,  since  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
undertaking. 
VOL.  V.— No.  30.  2  x 
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CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-1  ]  Guaran- 
colonial/l    teed  by 
4%     „         [     Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

102 
104 

3& 
3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        )    Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

106 

Tff 

4  %  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
4  %      ,.,       Ins.  Stock 

4,099,700\ 
7,900,300/ 

1904-8f 

/  101* 
I  101* 

3|     | 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4  %        „      Ins.  Stock 

2,209,321\ 
4,233,815/ 

1910 

/  106 
\  104x 

s|  \ 

3|    / 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

3J  %  1884  Ins.  Stock  . 

4,605,000 

1909-34* 

103x 

3 

1  June—  1  Deo. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,499,900 
10,101,321 

1910-35* 
1938 

104x 
102x 

3| 
2*£ 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

2J%      „              „     (t) 

2,000,000 

1947 

90 

2£ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

1,324,760 

1941 

89x 

3J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures     .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

107 
116 

3| 
3| 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

103 

m 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

92x 

3& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

1,199,100 

1904-6 

101£ 

4-1 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,889,171 

1937 

90 

3* 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 

482,800 

1934 

102 

35 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal    3    %    Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

1,440,000   permanent 

90 

3| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 
Ottawa  6  %  Bonds      . 

1,821,917 
92,400 

1932 
1904 

107 
102 

3f 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock  . 

385,000 
339,898 

1923 

drawings 

104 
96x 

3*1 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20 

110 

4-i 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt.  . 

300,910 
569,312 

1922-28f       103 
1913      !     101 

3H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3J  %  Bonds    .     . 

999,644 

1929            99 

3_9 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 
Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 

121,200 
117,200 

1931           102 
1932           102 

3il 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  .  1        138,000 

1914           104 

4 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

Considering  the  very  depressed  condition  of  the  stock  markets 
generally,  Australian  Government  securities  have  kept  remarkably 
firm,  and  there  are  practically  no  changes  of  importance  to  record. 
That  this  should  be  so,  after  a  month  which  has  witnessed  a 
severe  fall  in  nearly  every  other  department,  is  an  indication  of 
the  more  hopeful  tone  which  now  prevails  -regarding  Australian 
prospects.  The  triumph  of  the  Victorian  premier  over  the  rail- 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield 

RAILWAYS, 

f 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares     .     . 
Do.  4  %  Preference  .... 

$66,141,000 
£6,405,000 

5 
4 

$100 
100 

123| 
105 

ift 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

112 

gTf 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£12,404,606 

4 

100 

lllx 

3* 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary. 

£22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

19ft 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference  .     .     . 

£3,420,000 

5 

113 

£  7 

Do.  5  %  2nd       „      .     . 

£2,530,000 

5 

" 

4i 

Do.  4  %  3rd       

£7,168,055 

nil 

N 

49| 

ml 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed      .     .     . 

£5,219,794 

4 

102* 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£4,270,375 

5 

100 

136J 

3U 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£10,393,966 

4 

100 

109 

3H 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

60,000 

10 

$200 

500 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

71 

A* 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

$8,000,000 

7 

$•50 

16 

4 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

65s. 

1 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

22s.  6d. 

13 

40A 

2ig 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

7 

5 

4|x 

?l 

Do.  new    

25,000 

7 

3 

2ix 

9JL 

British  Columbia  Electric  \0rd. 

£200,000 

4 

Stock 

•"*•*• 

68 

Railway  /Pref  . 

£200,000 

5 

Stock 

94x 

* 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8 

93 

3£ 

3  %  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

80 

4 

4  %  Inscribed     „ 

320,000 

1913-38* 

103x 

3f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %        „        Stock 
4  %  Cons,  Ins.       t     .- 

517,516 
200,000 

1935 
1936 

106x 
106x 

III 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

way  strikers,  the  spread  of  the  economic  spirit  in  all  the  States, 
and  the  continued  good  rainfall,  have  combined  to  produce  the 
better  feeling,  and  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  Australia  has 
seen  the  worst  of  her  misfortunes.  Recovery  will  doubtless  be 
slow,  but  there  seems  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  financial  and  commercial  position. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  for  a  preferential  trade  arrange- 
ment between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  has  evoked 
the  same  interest  in  the  Australian  continent  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  Empire.  As  is  frequently  the  case  in  great  Imperial  questions, 
the  vital  nature  of  the  issues  at  stake,  in  their  bearing  on  the 
Empire's  future  destiny,  are  almost  better  understood  and  appre- 

2x2 
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elated  in  the  Colonies  than  at  home.  It  was  at  first  hastily 
assumed  by  home  opponents  of  the  new  movement  that  Australian 
opinion  was  hostile,  or  at  least  indifferent,  but  latest  information 
does  not  confirm  this  view.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear 
that  not  only  are  the  leading  Australian  statesmen  favourably 
inclined  towards  the  suggested  change,  but  that  those  best 
competent  to  judge  feel  assured  it  will  meet  with  public  approval 
in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is,  of  course,  freely  recognised  that 
there  will  be  great  difficulties  in  the  formation  and  carrying  out 
of  a  practicable  scheme,  but  these  are  not  believed  by  colonists 
generally  to  be  insuperable.  On  our  side  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 


AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  t) 
8i%  „  „  t) 
3%  „  „  t) 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

108x 
100 
91 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
}l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4£%  Bonds  .  .  . 
4  %  Inscribed,  1882-8 
4  %  ,,  1885  (t) 
3^%  „  1889(0 

1%  ;;  «:  : 

5,000,000 
5,421,800 
6,000,000 
12,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,559,343 

1904 
1908-13f 
1920 

1921-61 
1911-26* 
1929-491 

102 
101J 
105 
99x 
101 
90 

4£ 
3* 
3| 

if 

•A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
8»%  „  „  (0 
3%  „  „  (*) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,516,734 
4,274,213 

1913-15f 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-471 

103 
106 
99 
92 

BH 

s 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 

J  O/ 

4  %o  Inscribed  Stock  ! 

3J  /o  M  »i  (0 

l°t>  "  "  \i 

0/ott  »  (*) 

6,586,700 
1,365,300 
4,840,600 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1907-16t 
1916 
1916-36* 
1939 
1916-26$ 
After  1916J 

101$ 

101 

l«i 
102x 
92x 
92x 

4 

n 

3| 
3i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Inscribed  . 
8J%      „          W  •     • 

30/                                          )f.\ 
7o       ii         (t)  •     - 

n  o/  /A 

3  %  it  (0  •  • 

1,876,000 
2,380,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35* 
1915-35$ 
1927$ 

104 
100 
91 
91x 

SA 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
|l  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3}  %  Inscbd.  Stock  t) 
4%  „  *) 
3  %  •  .  <  fl 

3,456,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40* 

102 
107 
93 

§ 

(l  Jan.—  1  July, 

TB 

/ 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

1  No  allowance  tor  redemption. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
'   deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable,  i 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  f 

1,000,000 

1921 

102 

35 

1  Apl.—  1  Oot. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 
Do.    Harbour    Trust\ 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       ./ 

850,000 
500,000 

!  1915-22* 
1908-9 

101 
104£ 

4 
*i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%Bds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

i  1918-21* 

103 

3H 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

106 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4A%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

103 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

102 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

103 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 

12,000 

5 

5 

3j 

7£ 

Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 

£130,900 
£670,000 

nit* 

100 
100 

32* 

nf* 

Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .     . 

£500,000 

4 

100 

103 

3H 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  . 

40,000 

11 

40 

83 

5J* 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .     .     .     . 

100,000 

10 

20 

40 

5  8 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .    T 

60,000 

Q 

25 

37 

5| 

Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

£750,000 
80,000 

4 
nil 

100 
5 

99x 
2* 

nil 

Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     » 

£1,900,000 
154,000 

4 
7 

100 
5 

If 

8^ 

Do.  4}  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .     .     .     . 

£620,000 

44 

100 

112J 

4 

Do.  4%            „                                .     . 

£1,643,210 

4 

100 

99 

4j^ 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,234,350 

4 

100 

67* 

6 

Do  B  Income  Reduced             .     .     • 

£740,610 

4 

100 

37A 

lOf 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .  '  .V; 
South  Australian       .     •     .     .     «     •  '. 

20,000 
14,200 

21* 
20 

59J 
47 

1 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     .  : 
Do  5  7  Cum.  Pref  

42,479 
87,500 

nil 
5 

1 
10 

5& 

Met.  of°  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 

£560,000 

5 

100 

105 

Do.  4J  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .     . 

£250,000 

4i 

100 

103 

ft 

the  question  will  not  be  judged  in  a  narrow  calculating  spirit. 
The  financial  aspect  must  naturally  be  prominent,  but  it  is  not 
enough  to  reckon  up  the  immediate  gain  or  loss  in  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence.  The  issue  is  a  wider  one,  and  even  in  its 
financial  bearings  should  be  considered  with  a  large  eye  to  the 
future. 

A  month  or  two  ago  I  pointed  out  that  Australian  Govern- 
ment borrowings  in  the  local  market  were  being  effected  on  a 
4  per  cent,  basis.  It  seems  that  at  present  no  better  terms  can 
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be  obtained  in  London.  At  all  events,  the  New  South  Wales 
Government  has  had  to  be  content  with  the  low  price  of  99 
for  £1,000,000  of  4  per  cent.  Treasury  Bills,  recently  placed, 
it  is  said,  not  without  difficulty,  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  a 
like  amount  of  4  per  cent,  debentures  due  on  the  1st  July. 
Circumstances  have  sadly  changed  since  this  time  last  year,  when 
an  issue  by  the  same  Government  of  £3,000,000  in  3  per  cent, 
stock  at  94£  attracted  public  applications  to  the  extent  of 
£35,000,000.  It  is  to  be  hoped  conditions  will  sufficiently 
improve  to  enable  the  Victorian  Government  to  effect  the  con- 
version, on  satisfactory  terms,  of  the  loans  amounting  to  over 
£5,000,000,  which  mature  on  the  1st  of  January  next. 

As  usual,  the  reports  of  the  Bank  of  Adelaide  and  Western 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

266,300 

1914 

110 

1 

$ 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
84%      „           „      (t) 

288,400 
29,150,302 
6,161,167 

1908 
1929 
1940 

101 
108 
103 

4 
11 

Quarterly. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%        „           „      (4 

5,134,005 

1945 

92* 

3* 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

113$ 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

107 

4T5» 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  \ 
4%Gua.  Stockf     ./ 

£2,000,000 

— 

99$ 

*& 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan 

|    200,000 

1926 

128$ 

*£ 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons.      . 

312,200 

1908 

103 

^A 

1  Apr.—  1  Got. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

128$ 

±5 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  .) 

300,000 

1920 

108 

H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

106 

4| 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.j 

100,000 

div.  10  % 

4$ 

4 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

102 

til 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

92 

5| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

417,500 

1934 

107 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.l 
Loan  / 

100,000 

drawings 

121$ 

*18 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

130,000 

n 

126$ 

4| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4$%  Debs..      .      . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

103 

4i 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  611  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
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Australian  Bank  testify  not  only  to  careful  management,  but  to 
its  reward  in  the  shape  of  prosperity  and  progress.  Both  institu- 
tions show  increased  profits  as  compared  with  the  previous  period. 
The  Bank  of  Adelaide  out  of  a  net  profit  of  £52,317  for  the  year 
pays  a  dividend  at  the  usual  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
places  £20,000  to  reserve  fund— £5000  more  than  last  year— 
without  depleting  the  amount  carried  forward.  The  report  of 
the  Western  Australian  Bank,  which  covers  a  period  of  six 
months  only,  shows  net  earnings  during  that  time  of  £18,780. 
The  customary  dividend  of  17£  per  cent,  absorbs  £8750.  The 
balance,  added  to  previous  accumulations  of  undivided  profit, 
enables  the  directors  to  transfer  £25,000  to  reserve  fund,  and  to 
still  carry  forward  £8565.  The  reserve  now  amounts  to  £250,000, 
equal  to  two  and  a  half  times  the  paid  up  capital. 

South  African  Government  securities  have  not  been  much 
affected  by  the  depression  existing  in  the  mining  market  through- 
out most  of  the  month.  The  fall  in  the  mining  shares  is  due  to 
the  impatience  of  holders  over  the  delay  in  the  solution  of  the 
labour  problem;  and,  of  course,  until  that  is  solved,  and  the 
mines  begin  to  be  more  profitably  worked,  the  lock-up  of  money 
in  shares  bought  at  big  premiums  becomes  a  serious  considera- 
tion. The  banking  business  in  South  Africa  flourishes,  despite 
all  obstacles.  The  report  of  the  African  Banking  Corporation  for 
the  half-year  ended  March  31st  shows  that  the  net  profit  amounted 
to  £24,732,  as  compared  with  £20,964  at  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  Adding  the  balance  brought  forward,  the  sum 
available  is  £33,013,  and  out  of  that  the  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent,  per  annum  absorbs  only  £12,000,  or  less  than  one-half 
the  amount  of  the  net  profit.  The  difference  is  applied  as  to 
£10,000  in  increasing  the  reserve  fund,  and  as  to  £2400  in  adding 
to  the  balance  carried  forward. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

£ 

4$%  Bonds      .    7'.' 

970,900 

dwgs. 

104 

4| 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

4  %  1883  Inscribed 

3,733,195 

1923 

108 

V* 

1  June  —  1  Deo. 

4%  1886        „         •;*' 

9,997,566 

1916-36* 

105 

3 

15  Apr.—  15  Got, 

3*%  1886       „ 

8,215,080 

1929-49* 

101 

3^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3>o  1886        „ 

7,448,367 

1933-43* 

91 

3* 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4£  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 

758,700 

1919 

109 

3^1 

16  Mar.—  16  Sep. 

4  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 
3£%        „ 

3,026,444 
3,714,917 

1937 
1939 

115 
103 

i 

Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo, 

qy° 

3  7o            M                 • 

6,000,000 

1929-49* 

92 

3 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5  °/  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

101* 

5 

Northern  Eailway  of  the   S,  African\ 
Rep.  4  °/  Bonds  / 

£1,500,000 

nil 

100 

»"•> 
94* 

nil 

Pretoria-Pietersburg  4  %  Debs.  Bed.    . 

£1,005,400 

4 

100 

102 

8H 

Rhodesia  Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

105 

*H 

Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.   . 

£1,814,877 

5 

100 

87 

fifc 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Robinson  South  African  Banking  . 

744,000 

Ti 

1 

4 

5 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

80,000 
120,000 

ff 

5 
6* 

6f 
13* 

a 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    .     . 

50,000 

17 

25 

87 

5 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .... 

30,000 

42 

5 

29 

?i 

South  African  Breweries      .... 

750,000 

27£ 

1 

3i 

n 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    .     . 

518,364 

nil 

1 

2| 

nil 

Do.  5  7  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

104 

4f| 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

34,033 

15 

10 

17 

18 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

10 
5 

10 
7 

15x 

H 

6tl 

South  African  Supply  and  Cold\  Ord. 

300,000 

£4 

1 

4 

Storage              ...           .  /  Pref  . 

150,000 

7 

1 

li 

54 

•*•* 

"8 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.    . 

375,000 

1925-42f 

101 

3T7ff 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  . 

250,000 

1923-45* 

91 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  .     .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

114 

^Io 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins  

2,450,000 

1940 

96 

3i 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3J  %  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.    .     . 

341,800 
1,098,907 

1918-43* 
1934 

102 
108 

St* 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3*%  ins.     .     .     . 

1,447,300 

1919-49* 

102 

3* 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%  guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     ./ 

600,000 

1940 

98* 

3A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins  

482,390 

1937 

112 

U 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)    . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

104 

»tt 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

600,000 

1926-44f 

91x 

3^ 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  J 

80,000 

Div.  £3J 

63 

* 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

Among  Crown  Colony  securities  Jamaica  stocks  have  added  a 
point  to  the  advance  recorded  last  month,  a  movement  which  is 
in  contrast  with  the  general  tendency  recently  in  securities  of  the 

same  class. 

TEUSTEE. 

June  20efc,  1903. 
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LETTER   TO    THE   EDITOR 

SERVIA:    A   LESSON   AND   A  WARNING. 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  EMPIEE  KEVIEW. 

IT  seems  a  paradox  that  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias 
should  be  the  one  to  strike  the  most  severe  blow  at  the  principle 
of  monarchy  which  has  been  struck  within  living  memory.  And  yet 
the  telegram  which  the  Czar  hastened  to  send  to  King  Peter  Kara- 
georgevitch,  on  first  receiving  news  of  the  Servian  massacre,  has 
undoubtedly  undermined,  to  a  most  damaging  extent,  all  the 
thrones  of  Europe.  The  aged  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  has  no" 
graduated  in  statecraft  for  the  best  part  of  a  century  without 
learning  something,  at  least  attempted,  in  congratulating  the 
new  monarch  of  Servia,  to  reflect  a  little  of  the  horror  felt  by 
the  civilised  world  at  the  atrocious  deeds  which  have  sunk  the 
kingdom  of  Servia  far  below  the  lowest  watermark  of  European 
civilisation,  and  put  it  on  a  level  with  the  conditions  of  Praetorian 
Rome  at  its  worst,  or  modern  Benin.  The  second  telegram  sent 
by  the  Czar  after  the  one  sent  by  Franz  Josef  will  hardly  do 
much  to  remove  the  impression  made  by  the  earlier  one. 

In  all  probability  the  remaining  European  powers  in  order  of 
their  squeamishness,  with  perhaps  ourselves  the  last,  will  feel 
obliged  to  acknowledge  King  Peter.  But  the  fact  must  impress 
itself  upon  the  minds  of  the  monarchs  and  governments  who 
repeat,  half-shivering,  the  lesson  the  Czar  has  taught  them,  that 
every  anarchist,  revolutionist  and  unattached  assassin  in  the  world 
will  acclaim  their  adhesion  to  the  twentieth  century  doctrine, 
hitherto  unacknowledged  in  monarchical  circles,  that  the  best 
title  to  a  throne  is  its  acceptance  from  the  murderers  of  the 
former  occupant,  and  that  the  solemn  blessings  of  the  Church 
and  the  right  hand  of  friendship  stretched  out  from  other  rulers, 
is  the  reward  of  him  who  wades  to  that  throne  through  the 
blood  of  his  immediate  predecessors.  Probably  the  young  ruler 
of  Russia  and  his  advisers  sent  their  telegram  with  many  mental 
reservations,  for  no  one  imagines  them  dead  to  all  feelings  of 
humanity,  but  it  is  apparently  only  less  responsible  princes — 
merely  claimants  to  thrones,  like  Don  Jaime  of  Bourbon — who 
are  permitted  to  utter  their  true  feelings  on  this  terrible  occasion. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  people  of  ordinary  intelligence  that 
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the  failure  of  any  of  the  great  powers  to  immediately  step  in 
and  insist  on  the  punishment  of  King  Alexander's  murderers 
will  have  far-reaching  results — probably  in  the  near  future. 
If  mutual  jealousy  or  other  insuperable  cause  made  it,  as  no 
doubt  we  shall  be  told,  absolutely  impossible  for  Russia  or 
Austria  to  march  an  army  into  Servia,  insist  on  executing  the 
assassins,  and  then  proceed  to  allow  the  Servian  people  to  elect 
a  new  king,  will  not  the  rulers  of  Europe  now  think  it  worth 
while,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  adopt  measures  by  which,  in 
future,  such  colossal  crimes  shall  not  go  unpunished?  Surely 
the  frequent  assassinations  of  monarchs  in  recent  times,  and  the 
indirect  encouragement  to  crime  given  by  the  Powers  in  recog- 
nising the  new  King  of  Servia,  indicate  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  extend  the  functions  of  the  Hague  Board  of  Arbitration. 
For  example,  in  the  event  of  a  similar  outrage  in  some  other 
European  State,  the  Board  might  vote  certain  specified  Powers 
to  do  policeman's  work,  and  step  in  to  temporarily  manage  the 
affairs  of  nations  incapable  of  governing  themselves  according  to 
civilised  methods  ?  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  in  the  case 
of  the  weaker  and  smaller  States,  where  the  necessity  is  most 
likely  to  arise. 

Had  the  concert  of  Europe  been  able,  within  twenty-four 
hours,  to  order  an  occupation  of  Servia,  say  by  Eussia,  Austria, 
Germany  and  Italy  combined,  it  is  probable  that  in  a  very  few 
weeks  the  murderers  of  King  Alexander  would  have  been 
punished,  and  the  direct  incentive  to  further  crimes  of  this  nature 
would  have  been  at  once  removed.  Possibly  the  element  that 
is  civilised  and  humane  in  the  Servian  people  themselves— an 
element  which  cannot  be  wholly  non-existent — would  itself  have 
risen  up  and  purged  the  disgrace  from  that  unhappy  country 
rather  than  suffer  foreign  occupation  with  its  consequent  expense 
and  humiliation.  It  is,  however,  certain  that,  unless  some  far- 
reaching  action  is  shortly  taken  by  the  governments  of  the 
civilised  world,  the  Czar's  reckless  telegram — to  use  no  stronger 
expression — will  have  hastened  by  several  decades  the  entire 
extinction  of  the  monarchical  principle  in  Europe,  a  principle 
which  the  citizens  of  enlightened  countries  have  been  perfectly 
content  not  only  to  support,  but  even  to  encourage,  as  long  as 
they  could  identify  it  with  certain  ideals  of  justice  and  decency 
in  government,  and  as  long  as  rulers  themselves  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  midnight  conspirators'  conclave  as  the  ultimate  court 
of  appeal  in  cases  of  discontent.  If  we  knock  the  most  important 
support  from  under  the  monarchical  platform,  the  whole  fabric 
runs  imminent  danger  of  collapse,  a  consummation  not  in  the 
least  desired  by  many  millions  of  thinking  people,  least  of  all  by 
ourselves,  who  enjoy  the  advantages  both  of  monarchy  and  of 
freedom.  H AHOLD  BOULTON. 
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